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Price,  25  Cents 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FACES  TEST 
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Edited  by  John  H.  Gerrie 


;^n  the  Valley  of  Heart's  Delight 


0%FoY  World  Metric  Standardization 

San  Jose  Industrial  Exhibition 

i 


<s 


James  A.  Farrell,  O.  K.  Davis,  John  J,  Arnold,  C.  B.  Gage 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  F.  L.  Foster,  H.  M.  Gray,  H.  C.  Dunlap 
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SELF    VULCANIZING 


FOR 


yVUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

9  HADE  IN    US -A 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 


^inMllllllinilHMIIIMIIIIIIIMmilllllllHIIinimilllllllllimillllllHIIIIIIIIMINIIHIIIIIimilinillHIHMIIHIHIIIIHIIIHIMIIMIIMIIIIIIIIfllHIIMIIIMII 

i  S 

I    Java-China-Japan  Lijn    | 

I                                                             (JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE)  | 

I                                                                                          BETWEEN  1 

=  s 

i=  s 

=  3 

I  I 

San  Francisco  I 


AND 


Netherlands  East  Indies 


DIRECT 


REGULAR      ^  ^^^^  RELIABLE 


SERVICE 


BATAVIA 

SOERABAIA 

SAMARANG 

MACASSAR 
CHERIBON 


J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO. 

General  Agents 

2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
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EFFICIENT 
DEPENDABLE 
POWER 


^f 


mi 


t-T 


|-  Cf . 


m 


Xl 
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Egypt,  too,  is  included  among  the  many 
countries  where  "Western"  Diesel  En- 
gines arc  in  operation,  or  installations 
ordered. 

Wherever  fuel  oil  in  its  natural  state 
is  available,  ' '  Western ' '  ranks  supreme. 
It  is  the  highest  type  of  engine  built 
today  that  is  adaptable  to  farming, 
mining,  municipal,  light,  water,  power, 
industrial,  marine,  and  in  fact  all  pur- 
poses where  efficient  dependable  power 
is  required. 

Extraordinary  simplicity  in  operation 
and  maintenance  is  a  feature  of  utmost 
importance.  Yet,  with  this  simplicity 
' '  Western ' '  embodies  highest  efficiency, 
fuel  economy  and  dependability. 
Sizes,  25  BHP  per  working  cylinder  in 
single  and  multiple  cylinder  units  up 
to  six  cylinders. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  504 

WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

904  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. .U.S.A. 
Branch:,San  Francisco,  Calif,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan    Pacific 


WESTERN 


'j<uiuiii>iiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtiiriuiiiiniiiiiiiiiniioiiiniiiMniiuiiiiiiiiiniiNiiiuiii»iiiMiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Write  us  today  jor 

quotations.  Quick 

deliveries  made  on 

short  notice. 


CANNERY  CASES 
SUGAR  and  ALCOHOL 
CIGARS  and  CANDLES 
SOAP  and  TOMATOES 

BOXES 


Direct 

to  Consumers  at 

Manufacturers' 

Prices 


Mercantile  Box  Company 


Code:  TANKAGE.  S.  F. 


320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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May    1920 


THE  ONLY  SELF-CONTAINED  PLANT  IN  THE  WEST 


nis®Ei  yzmkidss 


Mauc  in  u  S-A. 


PSm«3: 


We  welcome  the  delegates  of  the  Seventh  National 

Foreign  Trade  Convention  and  extend  to  them  all  a 

cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  plants. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA -TORRANCE 


STEEL  SHAPES 
FLAT 

ROUND 

SQUARE 
ANGLES 

CHANNELS 

I  BEAMS 

DEFORMED 


STEEL  BARS— For  Concrete 
RIVET  STEEL 
STAYBOLT  STEEL 

FORGING  INGOTS 
STEEL  BILLETS 

STEEL  INGOTS 

STEEL  CASTINGS 
GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 


4  Pan    Pacific 

•ijiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiHiiniiiMiiiiiiiniiiniiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiniH 

I    MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 
of  GOOD  SHOES  ONLY;  Since  1885 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
ALL  STYLES  AND  GRADES  OF 

MENS— WOMENS— BOYS— CHILDRENS— INFANTS 
SLIPPERS,  LOW  SHOES  and  BOOTS 

SAMPLES  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  CHARGES  PREPAID 

Nolan  Earl  Shoe  Co.  ^^;r^!^..  U.  S.  A.    ''''''''- 


Nesco,  Bentleys  Code 


ReEulation  U.  S.  Army  Shoe 

In  Black,  Brown,  White  Elk  Leathers 

All  Sizes  and  Widths  in  Stock 


FilHlllliiiiiiiiiiitiiiililitiiiiiliiiMllllllllllillillllitllluiilllllllllinililiiiilllililliilliiiilijtilillMiilliilllllllillliillllllliilllinillnMitiliiiiilinliiliiniliiiiiiiiiii^ 
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AGENTS   FOR: 

HARDWARE 

GROCERIES 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED 

FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES 

CHEMICALS 

FERTILIZERS 


HAGENS  &  CO. 

BROKERS    AKD    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

Exporters  Importers 

Manufacturers'  Agents 

58   SUTTER   STREET 

San  Francisco,  California,  U  S.  A. 


CABLE   ADDRESS: 

SNEGAH 

CODES  USED: 

WESTERN    UNION 

5    LETTER    ED. 

LIEBERS  5  LETTER   ED. 

CROSS  CIPHER  CODE 


fiuililiilll»IUIIIllillllllilllllllMIMli|l!ll{!lll<l!iilH!<<MIN|uiiiii|i|iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiJiiimiiiuiiiiiijiiiMimin  iiiiiuiiiin 


M  ay    1920 
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Petroleum  Products 
for  Export 

Tell  us  what  you  need  in 
lietroleum  products  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  and  state  time 
of  delivery.  "  Gilmore  Service" 
is  immediate,  courteous  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory. 


Gasoline 
Distillates 
Motor  Oils 
Transformer   Oils 
Transmission  Oils 
Kerosene 


Machine  Oils 
Dynamo  Oils 
lee  Machine  Oils 
Road  Oils 
Napthas 
Engine  Oils 


Cylinder  Oils 
Air  Compressor  Oils 
Thread  Cutting  Oils 
Fuel   Oils 
Journal   Oils 
Bearing  Oils 


. 


Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 

Producers  —  Befiners  —  Exporters 

VAN  NUYS  BUILDING        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:     "Gilpeco,   Los  Angeles" 

Codes:     Bentley's  ABC  5th  Ed.;  Keegan's 

Correspondence  in  all  languages 


CABLES:  "SMYTHE  PHILADELPHIA" 

The 

J.  L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writing 

Simili 

Classine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

LedKer 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

Printinsr 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blottine 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


•^iiirnitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiMiniiiniiiMiiniiiiiiitiiniiHiiiiMiiiiiiMiirtiinnriiiiiiiirmirtiiitMirniiiiiiinmiimiimirMirriii^ 

I  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited  | 

I                              Vancouver,  B.  C.  I 

=  3 

I         Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  well-known  | 

I                                      brands  of  Sulphite  Pulp  | 

I  I 

I  SNOWHITE  BRAND,    Bleached  Sulphite  | 

I  GLACIER  BRAND     \ 


CRYSTAL  BRAND 
SWAN  BRAND 
SAMSON  BRAND 


Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 
r  Strong  Sulphite 


Made  under  the  most  modern  Mill  conditions  from  the 
famous  British  Columbia  Spruce 

tPacked  in  bales  of  320  lbs. 
95^0  to  IMfo  air-dry. 


MILL  CREEK  MILL 

Capacity 

80  tons 

Easy  Bleaching 


SW ANSON  BAY  MILL 

Capacity 
40  tons 
Strong 


PORT  ALICE  MILL  | 

Capacity  | 

80  tons  Bleached  | 

and  Easy  Bleaching  I 


I  Head  Office:  | 

I  MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING  I 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C.  i 

I  Canada  I 

=  a 

=  s 
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Foreign  and  Domestic  \ 

Advertising  | 

To  Foreign  Dealers:  | 

We  offer  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  well-informed  | 

advertising     organization    to     manufacturers    and  | 

shippers   of   foreign   products   desiring   the   proper  | 

introduction  of  their  goods  in  the  United  States  and  I 

Canada.  | 

To  Exporters:  | 

We  have  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  rendering  of  | 

advertising  service  to  those  American  manufactur-  | 

ers  and  exporters  whose  volume  of  business  justifies  | 

exploitation  of  their  products  in  world  markets.  | 


A 


SECURITY  BUILDING 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I    Cable:   "FORDOMAD"  AU  Codes    I 

^nii]MiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiniiniiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiriiii7: 


6  *  Pan     Pacific 
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Are  You  Engaged  in 

International 

Trade ? 

We  offer  you  the  services  of  our  world-wide  banking  facilities. 
Your  foreign  trade  problems  will  be  rendered  less  difficult  by  con- 
sulting our  foreign  department. 

Correspondents  located  in  all  important  trade  centers. 

We  buy  and  sell  exchange,  issue  commercial  letters  of  credit, 
make  cable  transfers  and  foreign  collections. 


Merchants  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 


CAPITAL  $1,750,000.00 
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'Time  Flies— When  Will  You?'' 


DISTRIBUTORS 


EARL  P.  COOPER 

Airplane  and  Motor  Co.,  inc. 

28  Oak  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

New 

Orioles 

Sea  Gulls 

Rebuilt 

Orioles 

J.  N.  4's 

Standard  J  I's 


Full  Stock  Airplane  | 
Motors  and  Parts       I 


^iiimumiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiM»iiiiniiiiMu»iiuiiiiuiiiMiiniiuiiiiMiiiiiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiMiuiiiiiiiiuiiinMaiiitiiMiiu»iniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitMiuiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiuiiMiiiitiiiiniiiiMifiiiiiiii^ 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Iddress  °"«<1    ^^^P^S 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ^^^  ^'***i°'^ 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 

Japanese  Crabmeat 

Vegetable  Oils 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  I 

^tllMitillllilitilillllimiiiiiiiHiiiiliiiilliiMiiiiiliiiiiiiilliiliiiiiiiiliirtiiiiiiiiNiitmi  liiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiMiiiMjiiiiiMiitintiiitiiniiiiiiiiiintiiiriiiiiiiitiiiMiiriiiiMiiiiiiiiiinrilllMllilinHllrniiNiiinirNiiunuiiinliillliniinriiitiii^        itiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitii^ 
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Code  Used: 

A.  B.  C. 
Western  Union 
Bentley's 
Schofield 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


Nozaki  Brothers 


Cable  Address: 

"Nozaki" 
San  Francisco 


112  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Head  Office:     31  AIOI-CHO,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 


IMPORTS 


Beans,  Peas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,  Spices,  Wax,  Camphor,  Agar  Agar,  Egg  Products, 

Silk  Goods,  Pongee,  Cotton  Goods,etc. 

EXPORTS 

Steel  and  Iron  Products,  Heavy  Chemicals,  Leather  and  Hides,  Tanning  Materials,  Naval 

Store  Goods,  Paper  and  Pulp,  etc. 


^luiiiMiiimiiuMiiiiiiimumiiiHiiniiiiiiMiiiiniMiirMiiniiriinnirMiiiMniiiiMimiiitiiiMiiMiiniitiiiNiiiiiiniiiiiiiMniiiii^ 
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AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETOR 

SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  to  handle  l)oth  low-grade  and  high-grade  fuels  with  25%  to  50%  in- 
crease in  power  and  mUeage.  PEEFECT  MIXTURE.  NO  CONDENSATION.  ONE  ADJUST- 
MENT.    MOST  EFFICIENT  CARBURETOR  MADE. 

We  guarantee  to  save  you  money  on  the  cost  of  operating  your  motor  on  gasoline  of  any 
grade.  A  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  of  any  proportion,  up  to  75%  of  kerosene,  or 
distillate,  may  he  used  where  our  hot  air  and  dash  adjustment  is  attached.  We  also  guarantee 
to  give  you  GREAT  POWER  AND  SPEED,  WITH  SLOWER  SPEED  ON  HIGH  GEAR,  AND 
EASY  STARTING,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 


L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


1128  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING 


Exclusive  Expo  rt  Distributor 


Write  us  tor  Information 
about  any  Automobile  Part 
or  Accessory. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


^iiinmiiiiHiiirniniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Pan     Pacific 


System  -  Stability  -  Service 

— are  three  important  elements  in  the 
conduct  of  a  bank. 

The  success  of  a  bank  depends  upon 
the  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  these  three  Essentials. 
The  character  and  standing,  there- 
fore, of  the  Directorate  is  a  bank's 
strength. 

QIl|fmtral  National  2lauk 

of  Nftu  fork 


DIRECTORS 


Frederic  W.  Stevens 

Capitalist 
W.    Emien    Roosevelt 

Roosevelt  &  Son 
Robert   Walton   Goelet 

Real  Estate 
Charles  Cheney 

Cheney  Bros. 
Arthur   Iselin 

Wm.  Iselin  &  Co. 


Frederic   A.    Juilliard 

A.    D.   Julliard   <S,   Co. 
Ridley  Watts 

Watts,  Stebbins  &  Co. 
Charles   A.    Corliss 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co. 
Herbert  K.  Twitchell 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Percy  H.  Johnston 

President 


We  are  seeking  new  business  on  our  record 
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JAlberhill  Clays  | 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

i  facture  of  | 

I         High  Grade  Refractories                        Sanitary  Ware  i 

I          Hotel  China  and  White  Ware              Chemical  Stoneware  | 

§         Electrical  Insulators                                  Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

I                              Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  § 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  j 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  § 

I  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  a 

I  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.      Here,    the    character-  i 

r  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  3 

I  mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

I  in   an   effort   to   secure   the  best   results  for   the   manufacturer,  a 

I  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  1 

I  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in 

I  the  market. 

I  The    Alberhill    Coal    &    Clay    Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its 

I  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  1 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  1 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  1 

I  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  3 

I  slightest  degree;  it  will,   however,  bring  you  promptly  a  work-  g 

I  ing   sample    of   the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  I 

I  your  particular  needs.  i 

I            ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  | 

I  Pacific  Electric  Building                                         Los  Angeles,   Calif,  i 

jJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiu^ 
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CANNED  TUNA 
and  SARDINES 

In  All  Styles  of  Pack 
Our  Leading  Brands  are — 

BALBOA 
CORONADO 
RUBIDOUX 
CATALINA 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Request 

C.  E.  Van  Landingham  Co. 

Exporters,  Importers  and  Packers 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address— "VANTUNA"— All  Standard  Codes 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

(JAPAN   MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.) 
Capital,   Yen  $100,000,000  '  Head   Office,  Tokyo 


Fleet 


-Gross  Tonnage,  500,000 


TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE  | 

Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via  Japan  Ports,  | 

Shanghai  and  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for  I 

All  Points  in  the  Orient  and  Australia  I 

Greatly   Improved    Fast   Service   of   Large,    High-Powered    Modem  | 

Twin  and   Triple  Screw   Steamships  with   Unequaled  | 

Passenger  Accommodations  i 

DISPLACEMENT:  i 


S.   S.   Suwa    Maru 21 ,020  tons 

S.   S.   Fushlml   Maru....21,020  tons 
S.  S.   Kashlma   Maru..19,200  tons 


S.  S.   Katorl   Maru 19,200  tons 

S.   S.  Atsuta    Maru 16,000  tons 

S.  S.   Kamo   Maru 16,000  tons 


For  further  Information,  rates,  tickets,  berth  reservation,  etc., 
apply  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Messrs. 
Raymond  &  Whltcomb  Co.,  American  Express  Co.,  and  other  tourist 
agencies  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  to  the 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Colman  Building 
Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York 


iQuiiuuiJUiiiiuuuiiuiiuiiuumuiiuuuiiuiiiuiununmiiuniiuiuninnjjniuniuuniiiuuumnmnunmnnnmnnnniinmiumiiiiiiiiimmnl       ^^uuuiuiuiiiiiiimiiuinniiniiniiinimunujniiijiiiuiiinMJiiiJuminjjmniiiuiiiJiu 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiuii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiii 


May    1920 


WORLD  TRADE  SERVICE 

Our  foreign  department  has  for  many  years  devoted 
its  energies  to  the  development  of  a  Direct  Overseas 
service  as  expeditious  and  valuable  to  the  foreign 
trader  seeking  touch  with  American  markets,  either 
as  buyer  or  seller,  as  it  is  to  the  American  importer 
and  exporter  in  quest  of  w^orld  trade. 
That  direct  service  is  the  product  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  participation  in  international  trade  and  the  handling  of 
documentary  collections  involving  the  supervision  of 
merchandise.  Its  employment  involves  none  of  the 
risks  incident  to  inexperience  or  unproved  theory  in 
the  handling  of  international  commerce. 
It  reaches  every  trade  and  financial  center  of  the 
civilized   globe. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 


of  SAN  FRANCISCO 


uiMiitiiiiiinrrinttiiirMirriiiri;iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiNiiiiiiiiiii[ini[iiiiHiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiMiii[|ii[|iiin 

I  MILBURNOXY-AGETYLENE APPARATUS! 


^iniitniiniinMitMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiniirtiiniiiiiiiniiiiiitMiuiiiMiiniiuiiMiiiniiuimirmiHiimiiiMiMiiiiiim^ 


IT  CUTS 
IT  WELDS 
IT  SAVES 


IN 
REPAIRS 


i     (Rooms  219-21-23) 


Good  Agencies  Open 

E.  D.  BULLARD 

268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Planting  the 
Flag  of  the 
Admiral  Line 
in  the  Orient 


I  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

I  Sailings  from  Seattle  and  Portland  at  Regular  Intervals 

I  THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

I  ■    Pacific  Steamship  Company 

I  GENERAL   OFFICES 

I  5th  Floor,  L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  Portland,  Oregon                                            San  Francisco,  Calif. 


101  Third  Street 


New  York 
8  Bridge  Street 


112  Market  Street 


Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Kobe,  Yokohama 


^iiiirimriitiiiiiiiiiiMiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiuiMitiiiiiiiiMiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiini!iiii.iiimiiiiiuru      SumiimiiiuuiimimiiiiiiimummKiiiijiuimuuiimuuiiiiiimiiMiuimuiuimuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJ 


'0  .  ■  Pan     Pacific 

];irMiiriiiimiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiMiiMiiMiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiniiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMijiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiinii^ 

I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

i  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Established  1852 


Manufacturers  for  Export  of 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 


INCLUDING 


MINERVA  SUITINGS 

niiumuniiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiitiiiiiiniiiniiiitiniiiuMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiuiiiniiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiini  ; 


SMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiMiirniitiiiniiHiriniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiniimirtiiiiiiiuiiiitiiMiiiiiiiriiiiimMiimiimiiiMt' 


I     Parent  Company 
I     Established  1857 


Resources  Over 
11,000,000 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers'  Representatives 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


I  IMPORTS  •    I 

I  Chinaware,    Crockery,    Enamelware,  | 

I  Matches,      Paper,     Vegetable      Oils,  | 

I  Essential      Oils,      Hides,      Brushes,  | 

I  Bristles,      Rattan,      Copra,      Kapok,  | 

I  Produce        and        Raw        Materials  | 

I  EXPORTS  I 

I  Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and  | 

I  all    Steel    Products,    Hardware    and  I 

I  Tools,     Aluminum,      Rosin,      Borax,  | 

I  Caustic   Soda   and   Chemicals,   Dyes,  I 

I  California    Food    Products    and    all  | 

I  Raw  Materials.  I 

—  s 

I  Cable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco  | 

I  All  Codes  I 

I   871    Market    Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,    U.  S.    A.    | 

=;fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiMiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniJiimiiijimiii,^ 


uiliiii:lMlillillMiiMiiiMiiiii iiiiiiiiMii I mill iiiMi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii II iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimillll iiiiiiiiiiiiiii llllllllitiliiiiiiifiiiiiiiiMiillMlllliliMllliniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil iiiiiii iiiiii ill miimi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinm iii iis 


'World-Wide 

Charterers" 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


SHIP   BROKERS,   IMPORTERS   AND   EXPORTERS 

cTpTvegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts  MARINE   CARGO   SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 

Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 

Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc.  HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


exports 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 


Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  | 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstrad"  New  York       | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiJiiiii miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii imiiiiiiijimimiimiiMiimiiiuiuiiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui|iiiiiii!ii|ii|iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii|i!i!iiiiilimiiiiiii m imuuiiW"i'iiiiiiiiiiiiiwimm.l>uiiii>iiiiiiumil 


Mav    1920 


II 


•jriiiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMii»iii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii»iiiMiitMi»iiiinirMiiitiiiriiiiMiiiiiiriMiriMitMiiMiu»iiiMti»tiiiiiiiittiiiiiiirMimiiitiiiiniitt  •-£ 


Cable  inquiries  requested. 

Prompt  cable   answers   made. 

Prices  quoted  c.  i.  f.  any  port. 
WE    BUY    AND    SELL 
■mi>    Vegetable  Oils    Chemicals    Iron  and 
W    Fish   Oils  Dyes  Steel  Products 

^     Copra  |«»"s  Motors 

#      Copra  Cake  ?«»»  Machinery 

^       Drugs  Nuts  Fertilizers 

'        Drug  Specialties  Pharmaceuticles    Rice 


Butlef-Nickefsott  Gmpany       ^^^         J 


I M  PORTERS  -  EXPORTERS 
40  California  St. ,  San  Francisco 

'BUTNICK 


^iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiniiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitMiiiiinHiriiirniniinninmmmniimnnriinmmriniii^ 


Fiftieth  Anniversary 
1870-1920 

The  FIRST  Bank  in  California 
given  a  National  Charter  by  the 
Ignited  States  Government  was  a  San 
Francisco   Bank. 

The  FIRST  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  has  this  honor,  and  by  safe 
and  conservative  methods  has  bnilt  np 
an  institution  known  and  respected 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Those  in  need  of  banking  facilities 
in  any  of  its  phases  should  consult  our 
officers. 

The  FIRST  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco 


'T^HE  Hotel  McAlpin  is  a  fifteen 
-*-  million  dollar  hotel  without 
ostentation.  It  contents  itself  with 
serving  so  well  that  the  guest  re- 
members the  service  and  allows  the 
perfect  details  to  form  an  agreeable 
background. 

The  McAlpin  finds  the  same  names 
on  its  register  year  after  year,  be- 
cause the  experienced  traveler  al- 
ways returns  where  he  has  been 
pleased. 


Under  the  direction  of  L.  M.  BOOMER 


K>>Uinlllllllll"ll"lllllinilHIMMII«IIIMJIHI(lllllllinMIIIIMIIIinMIIUIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIUMIII>lll>lllllll<UIHIIIIMI(llllllllll|l|ll|(l|||||||IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU 


^iiifiliifiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiMitiiiii iiKJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiimiimiriiiiiiiiiirin: 


\ 
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Pan   Pacific 


eiriiiUMniinMiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiriiiiMiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiritiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiuiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiinitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiittir 


NEW  YOKK 


KOBE 


BOMBAT 


MEHTA  &   LYNN 


Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Lieber's  5  Letter 


Importers:  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters: 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds, 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Baw  Products  of  all  Kinds  Bailroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes, 

Petroleum  Products 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  U.  S.  A. 


r.iiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiniuiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiiiuiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiuiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiin  niiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitii;; 

^'iiiniMluilMliliniriniiniiiiiiiiiiiuiijiiriiiiiiiiiniuiihiiiiHiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiuiiinirniniiiuiiMnMiiitiiiiiHiiliiiiiiiiiiniiiKiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiMiiiiiniMiiiiiiiMiiiiniiltiiili^ 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Addretc 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORTERS   OF 

Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts.    Spices,    Wax, 

Oils,  Etc. 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 

STEAMSHIP   AGENTS   AND   BROKERS 

General  Offices:  901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  EXPORTERS  OF 

Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate, 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  Sheets,  Etc. 


^llJlllllllJ iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiimiii NiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiJiiii iiiiiii liiiiiiiii iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiijiiiiiiiiiiiii liiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiMiJiiiiMiiiiiijimiiiiiimiiiiim iiiiiiiiimMiiiiiimi,! 

^iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiiiiHiiiiiiuiiiiininiiiiiiiMniMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHii)^ 


Isabels 

JR^^^B— "^  that  are  to  cover 


that  are  to  cover 
Export  Products  are 
best  designed  by  men 
who  are  Familiar  with 


I                            CONTINUOUS  AGITATING  COOKER  | 

I     High  Grade  Cainining  Machinery  | 

I                                       is  the  real  answer  for  the  | 

I                      EVER  RISING  LABOR  COST  of  | 

I    QUANTITV  and  QUALITY  FRDIT  CANNING  | 

I    California  leads  the  world  in  output  of  Canned  Fruit  and  careful  | 

I    investigation  will  convince  you  that  the  A-B.  Co.  is  one  of  the  | 

I    biggest  factors  in  this  production.  | 

I        When  you  write  to  either  address  below,  tell  us  the  kind   of  | 

I    fruits  you  want  to  can,  the  number  of  cans  per  hour  and  the  size  | 

I    of  the  can  and  we  can  then  quote  you  intelligently.  | 

I       We  manufacture  complete  lines  of  better  class  machinery  for  | 

I    canning  fruits  and  tomatoes.  | 

I        1920  delivery  orders  for  Cooisers  have  on  February  Ist  nearly  | 

I    doubled  our  entire  1919  output.  | 

I        Get  your  orders  or  inquiries  in  NOW.  | 

I               ANDERSON-BARNGROVER   MFG.    CO.  I 

I                                        SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I                           Export  Sales  Mgr.,  WM.  HOBSTMAN  | 

I              350-352  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California  | 

^niiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiriiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjitiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiir. 
!:MiimuMiKMiiiiiintiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitii]iiiiniiiiinniiniininiiiiiMiiiiiiutiMtiiutiiniiiniiritifHiiiniitpi)iiitiitiiiitiiiiniitiiiiiiiiHiiNiiiMiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiniiMiirHiit^ 

COLLINS -FERGUSON  CO. 

ENGINEERS 
Machinery  and  Metal  Products 

r.iiniiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiruiiiMiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiuiuiiiiiMiiunuiiiiiiiiiHiiiinuuiiMiiiuiiMiiiNiiiuinuiiiHiihMiHiiihiitHiiHinnniniuininiiMiuiiiiiiiutintnitiiiiiMiiiNin  iiiiiiumtiiiiiiiinii^ 

t.iitiiit(iiHiiiiirMiiiiiitriiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii iiiiiitiiitiiii(iiiniiiHiiniiiriiirniiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiriiirriiiii)iirriiir)iitiiitriiiirtiittMittiiniiittiirttii)tiirttiirtiirriiiiiiiiriiii<iiiti irtiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiKiiitiiriiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiitMiiriiiniiniiitMitriiiiriiirtiiiiiiitinimiiiiiiiiK  ^ 


Cable  Address 
"FERGCO" 

All  Codes 


Main  Office 
L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 


ITO  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Successors  to  Cho  Ito  &  Co. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  KOBE,  JAPAN 

IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  /^\ 

1613-15  Sun  BuUding,  150  Nassau  St.  trade  ^S^°/  "*""< 


OILS 

BEANS 

SEEDS 


METALS 

CHEMICALS 

MACHINERY 

SEATTLE  OFFICE: 
L.  0.  Smith  BuUding 


^juiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiui 


iiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiriiiii riiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiriiiiiiiirr/ii ir iiiiiriiiiiiiiijmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiLiiiL [iiiiiimiiii iiimiimriiii||nimiinininn^iimiii|m niniiimiiiniiMiiiiiiiil? 
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'"fiiitmiiMiinmHmiiimiimiiiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii mil iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMmmiiiniiiimMMiiiinimiiiniiiiiiinimiiM 

PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLD 

i  A  COMBINATION  1/3  CIRCLE  DRY  CURE 

I  RETREAD  MOLD  AND  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

I       The  attention  of  Dealers  throughout  the  world  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  this  Tire  Mold 

I  Each  Pacific  Tire  Mold  has 

I  Five  Powerful   Clamps — 3000  lbs.  Pressure  to  the  Square  Inch.     Also  Pressure  Spring. 

I  Gas  Burner,  Steam  Gauge,  Safety  Pop  Valve,  Funnel,  Water  and  Overflow  Valves 

I  EACH  MOLD  IS  A  SEPARATE  UNIT 

I  Rib  Tread  or  Plain  Tread 

I  Special  Patented  Kerosene-Gas  Burners  Extra  if  Desired 

I  Tube  Plates — Buffers  Three  Cavity  Sectional  Molds 

I  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION  DESIRED 

I  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE  ON  APPLICATION 

I  L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

I        1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

riiiiiiimMiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiimiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii imiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiij 

I'llllllllltllllllllllllinillllMIFinilMIIMIIIIIIIIIIMIllMlllllltllllllllllllllHIllll'tllMinnitMltMllllllllllltlllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIi; 


PUNCTURES 

And 

BLOW-OUTS 

Quickly  and   Permanently  Repaired 
By  Using 

STA-STUK 

The  Hoctest  Road  Heat  Will  Not 
Affect  It 


Can  Be  Applied  in  Two  Minutes 
Ready  For  Use  Immediately 

Correspondence  in  All  Languages 
Foreign  Connections  Solicited  Samples  and  Prices  on  Request 


Manufactured  by 


THE 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIF. 


;ta-Stuk 


Incorporated 

All  Codes 
Used 


CO. 


Cable  Address 
STASTUK 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing" 
2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 
Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


.HittiiiiiiiMiiMiiitfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiMiiiliniilniiiililtiliniiliiiliiliniliiiiliiHiilHilliiliiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiitnjiiilliliiiniiiiiiiiiiiiililliliiliMlliiiiiiii.-         .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bi^^^^^^HiM^K 
^iiiiiiittiiiHiMiiiinitiiitiiiitiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMMitiiiiilniiniiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiititiiiiiiiiinilllllliiMiiiiiitiiiilllllllililiiiiilillliliillllllllilliniiiniiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiMin 


EstabUshed  1849 


Cable  Address  "Redbois' 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

Branch  Houses: 

NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:   Colman  BuUding.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 


iniiiitMMMnMitiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiinii^ 
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Pan    Pacific 


niiniiniiiiiinHriiniMiminniiiiMfiiMirriiiiMiiMiiiiiiirMfiMinrriiiiiinriiirriiiriiiirMiirMiiiiiiiiMiinii{iiiiirMiiMnrr»ir»niiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiii»iiMnMiiiiun»fiiiiiiiiiiiiMiuii{iMMi»iiiiiiMini»iMiiiiiin»i^  riiirriiiiniiiiiiiMiiiimiiimiiiiiiiio 


JENSEN     THERMOSTAT 


PROLONGS      Lire 
or     ENGINE 


317  W.  Pico  Street 


It  automatically  supplies  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  oxygen 
to  make  perfect  combustion,  eliminating  carbon  and  overheatmg 

INCREASES  MILEAGE  AND  POWER-GIVES  SPEED  AND  SNAP 

Representation  Desired  in  all  Foreiun  Countries 

Samples.   Literature  and   Prices   Sent  on   Request   to  Responsible  Concerns 

HALBURIN  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


riMiiMiiriinmimmiiniiniiiriiiiiiimiiiMiiniiiMiiiimmuiiiimiimiiMiiiiHimiiriiiiimiiNiiriiiiMiiiiHiiniiiiiiiii^ 
iiiiiiiimiitniiriiiniiitiiiiiiirMiiniiiiiiiiiiiniimiifiiiiiMiniiimiiMintiiiniiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiMji' 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


G.E.deVRlES&CO. 


Exporters 
Importers 


MILLS  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


:lMiijiiiiiiiiiiiiriiii(iiitMiiniiiiiiittiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiftiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiitiiiiiM^r 

I  Church  &  Company  { 

Ship  Brokers  -  Agents      | 
Exporters  &  Importers 

Direct  Mill  Representatives  | 

Iron  and  Steel  Products        | 

Wire  Nails  I 

Edge  Tools  I 

Railway,  Marine,  Mining      | 
Supplies  I 

Rogers  BIdg.     Vancouver,  Canada  | 

Cables:  CHURCH.  Canada  I 


NITEOLENE 

A  lubricating  Oil  of  the  Highest  Qual- 
ity. Specially  blended  and  made  in  all 
weights.  Increases  Compression  —  Ke- 
diiees  Friction  —  Lessens  Carbon. 


800  to   1000  Miles  frequently  obtained 
on  one  gallon  of  Nitrolene. 


I    Furnished    in    15    to    50    gallon    Steel 
I    Drums. 

I    Special  attention  to  export    orders. 


Foreign    Agencies    Desired 
Correspondence   In   all    Languages 


NITROLENE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


■niiiiuiiniiuiiHminiimiimiiiiiiiniiiniiiuiimimiiiiiiiiniiniiiiuiinmiriimiiiuiiiiimiimiT.        rTiMmmumniiiiiiiuuuu'uiuiiuuimiumuiiimii  i  iii  i  mi  mum  1 1  iii  i  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  111111:;=        ^iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiniiiiiiiiiiifiiiKiiiiiiimiimiii^ 
lUrriiimiiiiiimiirmniiiiiiiimiimiiMiiimiiriiimiiiMiiimiiMiiiiiiriiiiiMimiiimiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii^ 


Renewed  Automobiles 


National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

Los  Angeles  Export  &  Import  Co. 


THE "MARMON • 

One  of  America's  Sturdy  HiRh-Grade 
Cars 


DUtributorM  for  Export 


223  Union  OU  BIdg. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE  "CADILLAC" 

Known  the  World  Over  for  Speed, 
Power  and  Stability 


aiiiiiiiiiHiiHUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiminiiiuiimiiiiiriiriiiHuiiiiniiiminitiriiiiuiii' "iiui u»iiiMiiirniitiiiiiiiiHiiitniitii»iiinii»iiii»itiii»ji»iiiriiii»iiiiiiiNiuiniiiiiiiiiiiniiniiMiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iriiiirMiiiMiiiiiiMiir»iiriiiiriiiiriiirniiiiiiiiiiir»ii»iiiiirM»»iiiiiiin 

^miiiiiiiiijiiniiiiMiiiMiiMMiiMjjrMiiMiuiMiimjmnMiiiiiMrMiiiiniiiniiMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiimiiiniiimiiMiiiHiiMiuniiMiiiMUiiiiiiniiiiiimiiMiiMiiiniiNiimiii^^  iiiiiiiiii iiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiE 


Factory    Representative 

CULVER   STERNS    MFG.   CO. 

Auto   Electric   Lighting   Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &    CARBON  CO. 

Dry  Cells  and    Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE    CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.     Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


iillllllllimilllllltllllllllllllMIUIinillMtMIIMIIIllllllllinilllllimillUMIUIIIUMIHIIHMIIHIIIIMIIMIIIUIIinunillllillllllUlinMlllllllllUllllilllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIinilinilMlltllllHIIJI^ 
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THE  Unique  facilities  of  this 
company  for  the  export  of 
rebuilt  and  nearly  new  cars  affords 
the  foreign  buyer  a  most  unusual 
service. 

The  Peterson  Policy  provides  a 
never  failing  source  of  supply  — a 
dependable  standard  of  quality- 
prompt  shipment  of  orders  — a 
reasonably  priced  product  — and 
careful  attention  to  detail. 

We  are  prepared  to  serve  a  lim- 
ited number  of  foreign  houses  and 
invite  correspondence  regarding 
your  requirements. 


Mr.  Feierson  will  he  at  the  Falace 
Hotel  during  convention.  Ap- 
pointment can  be  made  for  per- 
sonal interview  if  desired. 


A.  A.  PETERSON  CO. 

1224  So.  Main  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Branches:        POMONA        ANAHEIM        SAN  BERNARDINO 


;riirminiiiiMiniiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiMiiitiiniiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiniiriiiiinin 

I  PLANET  SUB-TIRE  I 

"ATIRE  WITHIN  A  TIRE"  | 

I    Made  of  the  best  rubber  and  fabric.    Will  increase  from  50  to  | 

I    100  per  cent  the  mileage  on  any  casing,  new  or  old.  i 

E  This  Sub-Tire,  | 

NOT  BEING  CEMENTED  IN,  | 

I  may  be  readily  transferred  from  one  casing  to  another.  | 

I  Extra  Thickness  Soft  Cushion  Rubber  Prevents  = 

i  Prevents  Punctures  Friction  and  Stone  Bruises  | 


Stiffens 
Sidewalls 
/  Prevents 

Rim  Cuts 


Extends  to  Base  of  Rim  Prevents  Rim  Blow  Outs 


I    MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  ANY  ARTICLE  EVER  DESIGNED    | 
I  FOR  A  SIMILAR  PURPOSE  I 


Foreign 

Literature 

Correspondence    i 

Representation 

on 

In  all               = 

Desired 

Request 

Languages           = 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

Planet  Rubber  Co. 


125  E.  NINTH  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


U.   S.   A. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllillltlllllllllliiilllilliiMlililliillliiiliiiiiiliiMiiiiiniiiiliiiiililliniiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiitillltliilillliliilllliiiii.-^ 
:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii|S 

I    Cambria  Spring  Company    I 

I  INCORPORATED  i 

I  "PROVEN  QUALITY"  I 


I  WHEELS  AND  RIMS           SPRING  BUMPERS  1 

I  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  | 

I  Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  | 

I  Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  | 

^imiiiuiHiiuiiuiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiu! 

IHiiiiiiMHiiiiiMiiiiiiniiniiitiiiuiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiitniiiiiiuiiriiiiMiiiiiiriiiriiiriiiiiu^ 

I  COMMISSION  AGENTS  | 

i  Do  You  Want  to  Purchase  Anything  | 

I  Made  or  Sold  in  the  United  States?  | 

I  This  Organization  will  place  at  your  disposal  the  | 

I  services    of    Trained    Buyers,     obtaining    lowest  | 

I  Market    Prices    on    Best    Quality    Merchandise.  | 

I  Our    Service    Opens    the  | 

I  American  Market  to  You  | 

I  Goods    Bought    or    Sold    on    Commission    Basis  | 

I  L.  L.  CALDWELL  CO.  | 

I  1128  Van  Nuys  Building          Los  Angeles,  Calif.  | 


iimmimmiiiinmiiumiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimjjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiijiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjii? 
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"PERFECTION"  COOKER 


I  CANNING  MACHINERY  I 

I        and  Can  Making  Equipment  | 

I    Equipment    for    Fruit,    Jam,    Vegetable    and    Fish    Canneries.  | 

§    Hydraulic    Juice    and    Tankage    Presses.      Fertilizer    Plants.  | 

I   Grain  and  Eice  Machinery.  | 

I   Machine    Tools.      Shop    Equipment.     Machinists'    Tools.     Iron  | 

I   and  Steel.    Rivets.    Tubes.    Pipe.    Tin  Plate.  | 

I  We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information  | 

Berger  and  Carter  Co. 

I    365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  | 

I  Branches:     Los   Angeles,    Calif.     Portland,    Ore.  | 

i  Factory:     Hajrward,  Calif.  | 


Cable  Address: 
Carberco 


Codes  i 

A  B  C — 5th  Edition  Improved     = 

BeBtley's — Western  Union         = 


.qiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiriiiiiriiiiiiinitiiiriiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiitiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitriiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiiiiiiniiiitiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitn. 


THE     SUCCESS     OF    YOUR     FOREIGN    TRADE 
nEPK.VDS    UPON'    YOUR    ABILITY    TO    PRESENT 
YOl'K     GOODS     AND     DESIRES     BEFORE     THE 
PROPER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

A  connection  with 

TLbc 

Merchants  Bational  Bank 

Of  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

WILL     COMMAND     FOR     YOU     THE     INSTANT 
ATTENTION  AND  FAVORABLE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  EVERY  MERCHANT  AND  MARKET  BORDER- 
ING THE  PACIFIC. 

Special  commercial  department  with  com- 
plete trade  and  exchange  facilities  in  all  world 
markets. 

Call  upon  or  address 

MR.  GEO.  B.  CARPENTER 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser 

Merchants    National    Bank 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Correspondence  in 
all  Languages 


All 
Codes 


iV  •'•'■■n»iiHiinMiiiitiiniMjiiiiji' iiiiiiiiiirMiiiHiriiiiiniitiiiiriiliilirlillliniiiiriiiiKuiiilMliiiiilillliHliliiiiniiiiiiiuiMl u.-  V-^ 


B<^ 


>S??«>1<!J-V*J 


WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERrOCEAN  FILAV 


..■ccmp6RSAT-K>fy;-:V  "S,::',^!;;,V 


LONBON,  ENG. 


PABIS,  FRANCE 


'£'MIIIIIIIIMIIII I IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIIinilllllllllllllllllirllllMIIIMIIMIIIIIIMniMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIII^ 

I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 
I  Company  | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)  | 

I  Exporters  of  I 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
I  Schedules   and    other   information    supplied.  | 

I  Importers  of  i 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  | 

I  Beans,    Peanuts,    Rice,   Wheat  Bags,    Jute,   Etc.  | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of  I 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  | 

I  Head  Office:  | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

I  Branch  Offices:  | 

I  112  Market  SL,  San  Francisco,   Calif.  | 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 

i<iiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiaiiiiii{iiiiiiii ii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiil 
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George    Mellen    Honolulu 
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PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COMMERCE  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  Information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
introduction  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
assured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,  while  traveling  In  the  United  States. 

Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly.  Subscrlptlom  price, 
$3.00  per  year  (gold)  in  advance.  Single  copies,  25  cents. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Correspondence  In  any 
language.     Address  all  communications  to 

PAN    PACIFIC    CORPORATION,    Publishers 

Head  Office:     618  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Office:     2309  Park  Row  Bulldingi^. 

Telephone  Barclay  8180 
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Stage  All  Set  For  Great  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  In  San  Francisco  This  Month 


ItyfORE  tliaii  2,000  l)usiness  leaders 
-*-'-■-  of  America  and  the  Pacific  over- 
seas have  signified  their  intentions  of 
being  in  attendance  at  the  Seventh 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
Sau  Francisco  May  12  to  15.  Inclvis- 
ive  of  accredited  delegates  from  cities 
of  this  Coast  the  attendance  promises 
to  be  close  to  3,000,  if  indeed  that 
mark   is  not   surpassed. 

JIany  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
I'nited  States  arc  organizing  surprise 
delegations.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  New  Or- 
leans, which  will  be  rival  claimants 
at  the  convention  for  the  honor  of 
holding  the  eighth  national  convention 
ill   1921. 

New  Orleans  is  planning  special 
train  accommodations  for  the  southern 
delegates  and  the  delegates  from  Cuba, 
Central  America  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  These  latter  will  be 
brought  to  New  Orleans  by  steamers 
of  the  "Great  White  Fleet"  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  there  turned 
over  to  the  New  Orleans  reception 
committee. 

A  recent  telegram  received  at  Pa- 
cific Coast  headquarters  from  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
states  that  Chicago  will  send  a  delega- 
tion that  "San  Francisco  will  be 
proud  to  welcome. ' ' 

Indications  are  that  twenty  nations 
bordering  the  Pacific  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  gathering,  making  it  in 
effect  the  first  Pan  Pacific  commercial 
congress  ever  held.  Among  trans- 
pacific countries  that  will  enjoy  com- 


JAMES   A.    FARRELL 
President  National   Foreign  Trade  Council 

plete  representation  will  be  China, 
Japan,  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  attendance  of  Latin-American 
delegates    also   promises    to    be    large. 

One  of  the  first  delegations  to  be 
announced  is  that  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  to  be  headed  by 
E.  J.  Hughes,  chairman,  First  Wiscon- 
sin National  Bank  of  Milwaukee.  The 
delegates  include  the  following: 

F.  Abbott  Goodhue,  First  National 
Bank,  Boston;  F.  F.  Harrington, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco;  Raymond  Jones,  Merchants 


National  Bank,  New  York;  H.  S.  Mc- 
Kee,  Merchants  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles ;  John  Hollinger,  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston ;  Geo.  V.  C. 
Haigli,  American  Exchange  National 
liank.  New  York ;  M.  P.  Mosely,  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank,  New 
York ;  T.  F.  Aspden,  Park  Union  For- 
eign Banking  Corporation,  New  York; 
J.  W.  Maxwell,  National  City  Bank, 
Seattle ;  John  Clausen,  Union  National 
Bank,  Seattle;  W.  H.  Parsons,  Dexter 
Horton  National  Bank,  Seattle;  M.  F. 
Roesti,  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Bos- 
ton ;  F.  C.  Harding,  Anglo  South 
American  Bank,  New  York;  D.  H. 
Moss,  First  National  Bank,  Seattle; 
R.  V.  Ankeny,  Seattle  National  Bank, 
Seattle;  Norman  I.  Adams,  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston;  L.  C.  Bryan, 
Boatmens  Bank,  St.  Louis;  Geo.  B. 
Carpenter,  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  and  John  S.  Drum  of 
San  Francisco,  who  will  act  in  place 
of  President  Hawes  of  the  association. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  million-dollar  Civic 
Auditorium  at  San  Francisco's  Civic 
Center,  where,  during  the  following 
month,  will  be  held  the  sessions  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  holding,  during  the  foreign  trade 
convention  at  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
the  largest  banquet  ever  held  in 
America,  when  the  delegates  and  their 
friends  will  be  seated.  An  original 
and  typical  San  Francisco  program  of 
entertainments  will  be  presented  at 
the  banquet. 


Here's  Roster  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 


'  I  ""HE    complete   membership   of  the 
•*-     National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 

nnder     whose     auspices     the    Seventh 

National    Foreign    Trade    Convention 

will  be  held,  is  as  follows: 

Cliairmau,   .James   A.   Farrell,   President   T^. 

K.  Steel  Corporation,  \.  Y.;   Treasurer,  R.  H. 

I'atcliiii,   Manafjer    !•'.   T.   D.,   W.   K.   Orace   & 

<'«,,  .\".  y.;  Heeretary,  ().  K.  Davis,  New  York; 

J).   P.  Alexander,  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  Ta- 


eoma;  J.  K.  Armsby,  President  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco;  J.  J. 
Arnold,  Superintendent  International  Business 
Department,  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco; 
.Tulius  H.  Barnes,  President  Food  Administra- 
tion Grain  Corporation,  N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Bedford, 
Chairman  of  Board,  Standard  Oil  Co-,  of  N. 
J.  and  X.  Y.;  VSTillis  H.  Booth,  Vice-President 
fiuaranty  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.;  R.  M.  Calkins, 
Vicp-Pre'sident  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago; 
C.  Lyon  Chandler,  Manager  F.  T.  D.,  Corn  Ex. 
Nst,  Bk.,  Philadelphia;  Hendon  Chubb,  Chubb 


&  Son,  New  York;  Walter  L.  Clark,  Vice- 
President  Atlantic  Corp.,  Boston;  B.  A.  S. 
Clarke,  President  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
N.  Y.;  Howard  E.  Cole,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of 
N.  Y.,  New  York;  D.  Y.  Cooper,  President 
Henderson  Cotton  Mills,  Henderson,  N.  C; 
Maurice  Coster,  Vice-President,  Westinghouse 
Electric  International  Corporation,  N.  Y.; 
John  Crosby,  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis; F.  G.  Crowell,  Hall-Baker  Grain 
Co.,  Kansas  City;  J.  J.  Culbertson,  The  South- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Purpose  of  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
To  Develop  an  American  Tpde  Policy 


THE  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil was  organized  by  the  First 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
Washington  May  27  and  28,  1914,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Man- 
ufacturers' Export  Association,  the 
American  Asiatic  Association  and  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Four  hundred  delegates,  represent- 
ing one  hundred  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organizations  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States,  united  in  dec- 
larations for  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  foreign  trade  policy. 
Their  purpose  was  cordially  endorsed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  received  the  delegates  in  the 
White  House,  and  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Commerce,  who  addressed 
the  convention. 

In  the  addresses  by  leaders  of 
American  business  and  in  the  result- 
ant discussion  was  reflected  the  most 
progressive  thought  of  the  day.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  calling  for  leg- 
islation removing  all  doubt  of  the  le- 
gality of  co-operation  among  export- 
ers, for  the  development  of  a  merchant 
marine,  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade  by  commercial  treaties,  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  principles  since  proved  sound 
by  the  strain  to  which  war  conditions 
have  subjected  the  nation's  business. 
But  the  delegates  realized  that  reso- 
lutions, however  well  intentioned,  have 
little   continuing    force. 

Creation    of   the    Council 
For      Continuous     Effort 
Constant   and  continuing  effort  Avas 
pronounced  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy  encouraging 
the   exercise   of    all    resources    for    a 
greater  share  of  the  world's  markets. 
A   permanent   body   for   such   continu- 
ing  work   was   thereupon   created    by 
ado))tion  of  the  following  resolutions: 
Whereas,     The     development     of     the 
United   States  makes  it   essential   to   the 
best  interest  of  the  nation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  and   the   industrial,   commercial, 
transportation     and    financial    interests 
should  co-operate   in   an  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend our  foreign  trade;   and 

Whereas,  This  Convention,  liaving 
been  called  to  consider  the  means  by 
which  this  purpose  may  best  be  served, 
deems  it  desirable  that  some  orpaniza- 
tion  be  effected  which  shall  endeavor  to 
co-ordinate  the  foreign  trade  activities 
of  the  nation;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  assem- 
bled at  this,  the  first  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  approve  the  purposes 
for  which  this  Convention  has  been 
called  and  pledge  themselves  to  use  their 
earnest   endeavors  to   secure   the   co-op- 
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eration  of  the  interests  which  they  rep- 
resent in  a  national  effort  to  extend  our 
foreign   trade;   be   it 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  President 
of  the  Convention  appoint  a  Council  to 
l)e  nationally  representative  in  charac- 
ter and  to  be  composed  of  thirty  mem- 
bers (later  increased  to  seventy-five),  to 
be  known  as  "The  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council";   and  be  it 

Resolved,  further.  That  such'  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  call  a  second  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  at  such  time  and 
place  as  it  may  deem  advisable;  and 
,    be   it 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  Chairman 
of  such  Council  request  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  appoint  a  Committee  which 
shall  meet  with  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  or  a  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed thereby,  to  formulate  a  plan  by 
which  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  may  collaborate  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of    America. 

National  Committee 
•  Of  Overseas  Commerce 

The  Council  has  a  membership  of 
seventy-five  manufacturers,  merchants, 
farmers  and  other  producers  of  nat- 
ural commodities,  railroad  and  steam- 


ship men,  bankers,  and  others,  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  collectively  standing  for 
the  general  interest  of  all  elements 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  na- 
tional committee  for  the  welfare  of 
oversea  commerce. 

Its  members  do  not  represent  upon 
it  their  own  companies,  but  stand  as 
representatives  of  the  particular  class 
of  business  with  which  they  are  affil- 
iated. Nor  do  members  represent  ex- 
clusively their  own  section  of  the 
country. 

The  members  collectively  reflect  the 
interest  of  the  various  productiA'e, 
commercial,  transportation  and  finan- 
cial elements  in  foreign  trade,  permit- 
ting a  concentration  of  experienced 
judgment  admirabh^  adapted  to  yield 
conclusions  and  recommendations 
truly  national  in  scope.  The  Council 
performs  no  commercial  function  for 
its  individual  members  that  they  do 
not  share  with  thousands  of  otiiers 
who  receive  its  publications.  Tlie 
members  support  the  work  of  the 
Council  as  a  public  duty. 

Non-Political,     Non-Partisan, 
Investigatory    and    Advisory 

Recognizing  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
vital  element  in  domestic  prosperity 
affecting  the  welfare  of  all  citizens, 
the  Council  is  non-political  and  non- 
partisan. Its  function  is  investigatory 
and  advisory,  and  it  seeks  effectively 
to  co-operate  with  other  organizations 
in  the  encouragement  of  sound  na- 
tional foreign  trade  policy. 

When  organized,  its  first  task 
seemed  to  be  the  education  of  public 
opinion  to  the  importance  of  a  greater 
oversea  connnerce.  One  week  of  the 
European  war  did  more  than  ten  years 
of  academic  discussion  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  foreign  trade  is 
a  vital  element  in  domestic  prosperity. 

The  war  created  immediate  com- 
mercial problems  to  which  the  Coun- 
cil gave  its  prompt  attention,  Avith  the 
res>ilt  that  at  its  inception,  the  work 
asstnned  a  practical  rather  than  an 
academic  character.  This  it  has  never 
been  permitted  to  lose. 

National      Convention 
Now    Annual    Feature 

The  Council  was  authorized  specifi- 
cally by  the  resolution  creating  it  to 
call  a  Second  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  and  such  a  convention  has 
become  a  leading  annual  feature  of 
the   Council's  work. 

The  scope  of  the  program  of  the 
annual  convention  has  steadily  wi- 
dened and  the  Council  now  issues  in- 
vitations to   thousands   of  commercial 
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Where  Problems  of  Pan  Pacific  Will  Be  Discussed 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CIVIC  AUDITORIUM  on  the  left,  where  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  will  be  held,  May  12  to  15 
inclusive.  This  auditorium  seats  comfortably  more  than  10,000  persons  and  has  accommodated  as  many  as  18,000  persons.  Besides  the 
main  auditorium,  the  building  contains  numerous  galleries,  halls  and  broad  corridors  f  ol-  exhibition  purposes  a.nd  smaller  meetings.  To  the 
right  in  the  picture  is  the  San  Francisco  city  hall. 


and  industrial  organizations,  corpora- 
tions, firms  and  individuals.  An  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  the  dele- 
gates to  these  conventions  return  year 
after  year.  To  them  the  Council's 
publications  are  regularly  distributed 
and  they  form  an  informal  but  none 
the  less  effective  representative  body 
of  citizens  keenly  devoted  to  this 
cause. 

Whereas  in  1914  a  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  dealing  with  the  broad 
general  principles  of  international 
commerce  was  something  of  a  novelty, 
during  the  last  two  years  few  subjects 


have  been  so  extensively  discussed, 
but  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention remains  the  one  regular  as- 
semblage exclusively  devoted  to  for- 
eign trade,  which  represents  the  mut- 
ual interests  of  manufactured  and 
natural  products,  industry,  merchan- 
dising, transportation  and  finance. 

Instead  of  being  given  over  to  for- 
mal addresses,  much  of  the  Conven- 
tion's time  is  devoted  to  "group  ses- 
sions," at  which  single  topics  are  in- 
formally discussed  by  all  delegates 
who  care  to  participate.  The  "ques- 
tion and  answer  method"  gives  the 
deliberations  a  practical  quality  which 


hundreds  of  delegates  have  testified  is 
rarely  attained  in  conventions. 

The  published  proceedings  of  the 
six  conventions  thus  far  held  are  ac- 
knowledged to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  authoritative  and  well-di- 
gested information  on  foreign  trade 
problems  than  is  obtainable  in  any 
other  volumes.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  manufacturer  and  merchant  in 
foreign  trade,  the  Council  from  its  in- 
ception recognizing  that  the  future 
welfare  of  American  oversea  commerce 
largely  depends  upon  the  participation 
in  it  of  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of   enterprises   of   moderate   size. 


Business  Leaders  In  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 


land  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Dallas;  Robert  Dollar, 
President  The  Robt.  Dollar  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; J.  J.  Donovan,  Vice-president  Bloedel- 
Donovan  L.  M.,  Bellingham,  Wash.;  James  A. 
Emmons,  President  Quaker  City  Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia; H.  L.  Ferguson,  President,  Newport 
News,  S.  &  D.  D.  Co.,  N.  N.,  Va.;  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  Boston;  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Pres- 
ident, Vanadium  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  P.  A. 
8.  Franklin,  President,  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  N.  Y.;  B.  F.  Harris,  President, 
First  National  Bank,  Champaign,  111.;  H.  G. 
Herget,  President,  Pekin  Cooperage  Co.,  Pe- 
kin.  111.;  Louis  W.  Hill,  Chairman,  Great 
Northern  Ry.,  St.  Paul;  Chas.  A.  Hinsch, 
President  5th-3rd  National  Bank,  Cincinnati; 
M.  H.  Houser,  2nd  Vice-President  U.  S.  Grain 
Corporation,  Portland,  Ore.;  Henry  Howard, 
Vice-President  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Boa- 
ton;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Wheaton,  111.;  E.  H. 
Huxley,  President,  U.  S.  Rubber  Export  Co., 
New  York;  Charles  E.  Jennings,  President,  C. 
E.  Jennings  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Alba  B.  Johnson,  Phil- 
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adelphia;  D.  W.  Kempner,  H.  Kempner,  Gal- 
veston; Fred  I.  Kent,  Vice-President  Bankers' 
Trust  Co.,  New  York;  William  H.  Knox, 
President  Wm.  II.  Knox  &  Co.,  New  York; 
F.  J.  Koster,  President  California  Barrel  Co., 
San  Francisco;  John  S.  Lawrence,  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Boston;  Neal  M.  Leach,  1st  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  H.  W.  Steele  Co.,  New  Orleans;  H. 
C.  Lewis,  General  Manager,  National  Paper 
&  Type  Co.,  New  York;  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
President  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; J.  R.  McWane,  President,  American 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Samuel 
Mather,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Chas.  M.  Muchnic,  Vice-President  American 
Loco.  Sales  Corporation,  N.  Y.;  Barton  Myers, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Norfolk,  Va.;  M.  A. 
Oudin,  Vice-President  International  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Lewis  E. 
Pierson,  Chairman  of  Board,  Irving  National 
Bank,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Pigott,  President,  Pacific 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Seattle;  Wm.  Cooper  Proc- 
tor, The  Proctor   &  'Gamble  Co.,   Cincinnati; 


Welding  Ring,  Mailler  &  Quereau,  New  York; 
Wm.  H.  Russe,  President  Russee  &  Burges, 
Inc.,  Memphis;  John  D.  Ryan,  President,  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Co.,  N.  Y.;  W.  L.  Saun- 
ders, Chairman  of  Board,  Ingersoll  Rand  Co., 
N.  Y.;  Chas.  A.  Schieren,  President,  Chas.  A. 
Schieren  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Chas.  B.  Seger,  Presi- 
dent U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York;  W.  D.  Sim- 
mons, President  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  G.  F.  Sulzberger,  New  York;  F.  H. 
Taylor,  President  The  S.  S.  While  Dental  Mfg. 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Stewart  K.  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent S.  K.  Taylor  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  E.  P. 
Thomas,  President  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
New  York;  E.  P.  Tinsley,  Vice-President 
American  International  Corporation,  New 
York;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Scarborough-on- 
Iludson,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  Warren,  Vice-President 
American  Trading  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  John  N.  Willys, 
President  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo;  Thos. 
E.  Wilson,  President  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
Daniel  Wing,  President  First  National  Bank, 
N.  Y. 
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South  Africa  Offers  More  Opportunities 
for  the  United  States-says  j.  j.  Amow 


T  N  attempting  to  analyze  the  par- 
■^  ticular  conditions  which  apply  to 
the  trade  and  industrial  progress  of 
South  Africa  and  to  deduce  therefrom 
the  special  place  which  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Union  in  the  trade  fabric 
of  the  Empire  in  the  new  era  that  is 
just  beginning,  one  is  perhaps  rather 
better  able  to  obtain  a  more  correct 
perspective  at  this  distance  than  from 
any  point  within  the  African  conti- 
nent. That,  indeed,  is  the  only  pos- 
sible excuse  for  writing  this  article. 

In  some  respects  the  conditions  in 
Soiith  Africa  resemble  those  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  similarities  being  chiefly  in 
climate  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  great  difference  arises 
from  the  pressure  of  a  large  native 
population,  outnumbering  the  whites 
several  times  over  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  absence  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  of  any  deeply  planted  fear  of 
an  Asiatic  power. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  white  labor- 
ing population  and  a  rigid  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  principle  of  a 
"white  Australia,"  even  though  this 
involves  a  retardation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  In  South  Africa, 
oh  the  other  hand,  the  white  unskilled 
laborers  are  rare,  and  far  from  pam- 
pered individuals,  while  the  presence 
of  a  large  native  population  prevents 
the  existence  of  a  "White  South  Af- 
rica" sentiment,  except  as  regards  a 
determination  to  prevent  an  influx  of 
Asiatics,  of  whom  there  are  already 
quite  enough  resident  in  the  country 
to  make  the  race  problem,  neglecting 
any  purely  white  man's  controversies, 
a  triangular  affair. 

South  Africa  Differs 
Much  From  Australia 

This  difference  between  Australia 
and  South  Africa  is  fundamental  and 
must  exercise  more  and  more  influence 
in  the  direction  of  a  divergence  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  two 
dominions  as  time  goes  on.  Closely 
connected  with  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, is  the  fact,  that,  unlike  Australia, 
South  Africa  has  a  vast  potential 
market  in  the  huge  regions  of  Central 
Africa,  lying  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Union's  factories  and  workshops. 

To  take  the  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral outlook  first,  it  is  very  evident 
here  that  South  Africa  has  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  United 
Kingdom  market  of  a  number  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  By  reason 
of  the  shorter  voyage  South  Africa 
must  always  be  better  placed  than  the 
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Australasian  dominions  for  exporting 
to  Europe  and  also  to  North  America. 
In  these  days  of  high  ocean  freights 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  pro- 
duction and  should  stimulate  the  ex- 
port trade  to  a  marked  extent,  pro- 
vided that  the  local  output  is  in- 
creased to  a  sufficient  degree  to  en- 
able the  local  demand  to  be  met  with- 
out diificulty.  Otherwise,  as  labor  had 
already  shown,  the  workers  will  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  matter  of 
exports. 

Products    Most    Needed 
In  the  United  Kingdom 

Perhaps  the  four  most-needed  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  United  King- 
dom today  are  butter,  sugar,  cotton 
and  eggs.  In  the  case  of  butter  the 
ration  is  now  1  oz.  a  week  per  head, 
and  it  is  said  that  if  Government  con- 
trol is  abolished,  as  it  may  be  in  the 
near  future,  the  price  will  rise  to  five 
shillings  (5/)  per  lb.  instead  of  the 
present  controlled  price  of  two  shill- 
ings and  sixpence  (2/6),  which  is  only 
made  possible  by  the  purchase  of  New 
Zealand  butter  at  one  shilling  and 
sevenpence  half  penny  {I/TY2),  while 
discrimination  is  causing  a  good  deal 
of  justifiable  annoyance  in  New  Zea- 
land.    For  a   long   time   to   come   the 


United  Kingdom  will  be  glad  to  take 
all  the  butter  that  South  Africa  can 
send. 

As  regards  sugar,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  a  world  shortage,  and 
that  although  the  demand  is  greater 
than  ever,  probably  due  to  prohibition 
in  North  America,  the  present  supply 
is  more  than  2,000,000  tons  below  the 
l)re-war  figures.  Of  course,  the  Natal 
and  Zululand  crop  is  a  mere  flea-bite 
ill  the  world's  total  output  of  sugar. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  in  vieyv' of  the' ur- 
gent need  for  larger  supplies  of  su- 
gar within  the  Empire,  it  is  expected 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  cane-growing  industry 'in*  South 
.4frica.  ■       '       •" 

The    Cotton    Position 
Also    Should    Benefit 

The  position  is  similar  with  regard 
to  cotton.  At  present  Laiicasliire  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  its  raw  material. 
Egypt,  Nigeria  and  East  Africa  are 
minor  sources  of  supply,  but  except 
for  the  first  named  the  total  output 
from  Africa  is  miseroscopic  by  com- 
parison with  the  American  production.' 
The  latter  is  declining,  and  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  pests  and  the  greater, 
returns  from  other  crops  a  continued 
reduction  in  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  may  be   anticipated. 

In  Nigeria,  too,  cotton  growers  are 
turning  to  more  profitable  crops.  Un- 
less much  more  is  done  to  increase  the 
production  of  cotton  in  Africa  than 
has  been  achieved  in  the  past  eighty 
years  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association  there  will  be  an  acute 
shortage  of  cotton  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod. Already  the  price  is  high 
enough  to  tempt  South  African  grow- 
ers, and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
2,000  bales  produced  last  season 
should  grow  to  a  hundred  times  this 
amount  if  sufficient  suitable  land  can 
be  found  without  encroaching  on  the 
sugar  lands  of  the  east  coast  belt. 
With  native  labor  available  for  pick- 
ing, cotton  should  eventually  become 
a  most  important,  item  in  the  Union's 
exports. 

The  oversea  manufacturing  coun- 
tries will  take  all  the  wool,  hides, 
foodstuffs  and  fruit  that  South  Africa, 
can  produce  above  her  own  needs,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  no  other  line 
is  the  general  outlook  quite  so  favor- 
able as  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  su- 
gar, butter  and  eggs. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  man- 
(Contlnued  on  next  page) 
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Principal  Trade  Port  of  China  Republic 
Greatly  Handicapped  by  Divided  Control 


(Shanghai    Correspondence) 

'T'HE  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
-^  Shanghai  ever  becoming  a  first- 
class  ocean  trade  port  have  been 
brouglit  home  to  the  community  here 
with  considerable  force  recently. 

The  large  trans-Pacific  steamers  an- 
chor just  outside  the  harbor  limits  at 
Woosung,  some  fourteen  miles  from 
Shanghai.  Mails  and  passengers  are 
brought  up  the  river  in  tenders,  and 
cargo  in  lighters.  Should  the  weather 
be  bad,  loading  and  discharging  has 
to  be  suspended. 

Recently  one  of  the  large  "Em- 
press" steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Ocean  Services  was  held  up  for 
tiiree  dajs  because  a  gale  was  blow- 
ing, and  neither  passengers  nor  mails 
could  be  embarked.  This  is  no  iso- 
lated incident. 

Loss     Through     Delay- 
May  Divert   Commerce 

The  loss  and  inconvenience  involved 
in  steamers  of  this  size  being  held  up 
for  days  at  a  time  may  well  be  imag- 
ined, but  no  practicable  solution  has 
yet  been  found  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  unless  something  is 
soon  done  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  divert  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  trade  to  Tsingtau  and  Dairen  will 
prove  successful.  It  has  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Japanese  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  make 
Kobe  an  entrepot  port  where  cargo 
can  be  transhipped  for  China  ports. 

Two  schemes  have  been  proposed  to 
improve  the  port  of  Shanghai.     One  is 


by  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Whang- 
poo  Conservancy  Board,  and  another 
by  a  British  architect  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  wharf  con- 
struction at  Shanghai  and  other  ports 
in  China.  The  first  scheme  involves 
the  conversion  of  the  Whangpoo  River 
into  a  huge  wet  dock,  by  constructing 
a  dam  across  the  river  above  Shang- 
hai and  other  riverine  works. 

The  other  scheme  means  the  conver- 
sion of  Hangchow  Bay,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Yangtze  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Shanghai,  into  a 
harbor  for  ocean-going  steamers,  con- 
nected with  Shanghai  by  rail.  Both 
schemes  entail  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  but  this  will  have  to 
be  met  if  Shanghai  is  to  maintain  its 
position.  The  cost  of  handling  freight 
under  existing  conditions  is  becoming 
prohibitive. 

Conditions   At   Present 
Actual  Menace  to  Port 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  be- 
coming a  menace  to  the  port.  Here 
is  the  principal  trade  port  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  under  divided  control. 
There  is  the  International  Settlement, 
the  French  Concession,  the  native  city, 
Chapei,  and  Pootung,  each  a  law  unto 
itself.  As  a  speaker  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  local  engineering  society 
pointed  out,  "Shanghai  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  one  central  authority, 
which  would  ensure  development  of 
the  port  as  a  whole." 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion may  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that    Shanghai    has    four   waterworks. 


three  tramway  companies,  and  four 
electric  light  companies.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  China  politics  play  such  a  large 
part  in  commerce  that  one  reacts  ixpon 
the  other  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
experienced  elsewhere,  and  this  is  seen 
to  perfection  in  the  present  boycott 
of  Japanese  goods. 

Plans  Are  Completed 
For  Mammoth  Hotel 

The  plans  have  now  been  completed 
for  the  new  mammoth  hotel  at  Shang- 
hai which  has  been  under  contempla- 
tion for  some  time  past.  This  build- 
ing will  be  160  feet  high,  and  of  four- 
teen stories.  It  will  have  700  bed- 
rooms, ballrooms,  theatre,  etc.,  and 
will  cover  an  area  of  90,000  square 
feet,  and  cost,  approximately,  £800,- 
000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Iselin,  of 
New  York,  who  designed  some  of  the 
principal  hotels  in  that  city.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  S.  J.  Powell,  an  English- 
man, who  will  advise  on  the  ferro- 
concrete foundations. 

Another  mammoth  building,  of 
which  plans  have  been  published,  is 
that  for  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation.  This  will  oc- 
cupy the  same  site  as  that  of  the  pres- 
ent bank  premises,  with  the  addition 
of  further  land  acquired  alongside. 
This  structure  will  be  of  five  storeys, 
and  will  cover  an  area  of  62,000  square 
feet,  with  a  frontage  of  300  feet.  The 
present  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  building  will  be  erected  is  valued 
at  £400,000  and  the  building  is  to  cost 
£800,000. 


ufacturing  in  South  Africa  this  must 
of  course  be  governed  chiefly  by  the 
following  factors:  Supply  of  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled ;  extent  of  local 
demand  and  possibilities  of  selling  in 
neighboring  markets;  ratio  between 
local  cost  of  production  and  cost '  in 
the  great  industrial  countries,  taking 
into  consideration  freight  charges  and 
tariffs.  The  problem  of  increasing  the 
skilled  labor  supply  is  not  a  simple 
one,  and  unless  something  can  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  attracting  skilled 
artificers  and  craftsmen  from  Central 
Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  solved,  in  view  of  the  high  wages 
now  prevailing  in  older  countries. 

The  attitude  of  white  labor  toward 
skilled  colored  workmen  does  not  ren- 
der the  solution  any  easier  to  find. 
Unskilled  labor,  though  relatively 
cheap,  is  far  from  unlimited  in  quan- 
tity and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 


is  extremely  scarce.  These  factors, 
together  with  the  peculiar  color  dual- 
ism in  South  African  industry,  must 
retard  the  expansion  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  Union  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  the  matter  of  markets  an  inter- 
nal demand  alone  is  hardly  sufficient 
except  in  special  cases,  such  as 
matches  and  soap,  to  keep  large  scale 
factories  continuously  employed.  For 
many  kinds  of  articles,  however,  the 
possible  market  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Union,  and  in  time 
all  Africa  south  of  the  Equator  will 
doubtless  look  towards  the  Cape  for 
its  supplies  of  many  manufactured 
commodities. 

For  leather  goods  of  various  kinds, 
for  tinned  provisions,  and  for  furni- 
ture, there  will  be  a  steadily  growing 
demand  from  the  central  regions  as 
the  natives  become    more    and    more 


civilized.  Cheap  coal  and  cheap  labor 
should  enable  the  new  iron  industry 
of  the  Transvaal  to  hold  its  own  and 
to  develop  a  steel  plant  which  will  in 
time  be  capable  of  meeting  all  the  de- 
mands of  Southern  Africa  for  rails, 
girders  and  other  engineering  metal 
work.  It  is  even  possible  that  South 
America  may  become  a  market  for 
South  African  iron  and  steel,  though 
the  long  railway  haul  to  the  ports  is 
a  severe  handicap  to  be  overcome. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  of  the  present  time, 
South  Africa  clearly  needs  more  white 
population  and  more  capital.  The 
question  that  is  in  the  minds  of  those 
on  this  side  who  know  the  country  is: 
Will  there  be  a  majority  on  the  next 
Parliament  for  the  progressive  de- 
velopment policy,  or  will  reaction  pre- 
vail and  the  opportunity  be  allowed 
to  pass  unused? 
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World  Metric  Standardization  Council 
Will  Follow  Foreign  Trade  Convention 


MONDAY,  May  17,  has  been  set  as 
the  convention  date  for  the 
Worhi  Metric  Standardization  Con- 
ference, formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Metric  Association,  the 
World  Trade  Club,  and  the  London 
and  Manchester  Decimal  Associations, 
which  has  been  assured  of  a  good  at- 
tendance of  up-to-the-minute  delegates. 

Communications  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  coming  daily  in 
support  of  the  movement  to  make 
America  metric.  Many  people  unable 
to  attend  the  Conference  have  sent 
strong  messages  of  endorsement  of 
this  campaign  to  put  the  United  States 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
large  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

John  J.  Arnold,  Superintendent  of 
the  International  Business  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  will  preside  at 
the   Conference. 

The  communications  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  support  that  will  be  given 
the  meter-liter-gram  movement,  and 
show  that  the  Metric  Standardization 
Conference  in  May  will  be  one  of  the 
important  steps  taken  to  advance 
American  foreign  trade. 

As  foreign  traders  realize  the  need 
of  world  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  application  for  membership 
in  the  Metric  Standardization  Council 
is  expected  from  many  of  the  dele- 
gates who  are  to   attend  the  seventh 


tary  to  the  week  of  convention  activi- 
ties. 

San  Francisco  is  rich  in  important 
conventions  this  year.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  her  progressiveness  and  to  her  ac- 
tual leadership  in  many  fields,  that  she 
siiould  be  cliosen  for  meetings  of  na- 
tional  and    international   importance. 


"/(  has  seemed  to  me  for  ^ears  past 
that  me  should  have  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  rveights  and  measures,  recog- 
nized and  used  by  all  nations  and  es- 
pecially) those  having  intimate  com- 
mercial intercourse.  In  the  recent 
world  T»ar  all  movements  of  troops 
Were  measured  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  metric  system  and  it  Was  with 
no  little  difficulty  that  the  average 
reader  translated  them  into  miles, 
yards  and  inches.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with,  and  favor,  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  as  a  universal  system." 
— J.  W.  Alexander,  'Secretary  of 
Commerce. 


J.   W.   ALEXANDER 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
San  Francisco  May  12  to  15.  The 
Metric  Conference  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing   will    therefore    be    complimen- 


IF  YOU  BELIEVE   IN 

METRIC  STANDARDIZATION 
JOIN  THE  WORLD 
STANDARIZATION  COUNCIL 

TO  promote  the  Metric  Standard- 
ization Conference,  there  is  being 
formed  a  World  Metric  Standardiza- 
tion  Council,   under   the  leadership  of 


Pan- America  Realizes  the  Need  of  the  Metric  System 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fan- 
American  Financial  Congress,  one 
of  the  strong  resolutions  passed  was 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  by 
the  United  States  and  the  immediate 
use  of  that  system  in  trading  with 
Latin  America. 

The  so-called  "backward"  countries 
of  Latin  America  have  all  been  pro- 
gressive enough  to  adopt  the  simple 
decimal  units  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  They  have 
thus  put  themselves  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world — -34  nations, 
212  countries — all  except  the  United 
States   and  Oreat   Britain. 

Obstructionists  in  the  United  States 
who  have  been  fighting  the  standard- 
ization of  our  weights  and  measures 
on  a  metric  basis  have  endeavored  re- 
cently to  contend  that  Latin  America 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures.  How  pre- 
posterous are  these  claims  is  shown  by 
recent  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
Decimal  Association  of  London. 

Questions  were  addressed  to  the 
British  Consuls  in  Latin-America  and 
to  Latin-American  Consuls  in  London, 
respecting  these  published  attacks  on 
the  metric  system.  Some  of  the  an- 
swers received   are   as  follows: 

Argentina — "I  have  never  heard  any 


complaint  nor  even  an  objection  to  the 
metrical  system,  which  is  the  simplest 
to  teach  and  to  learn.  In  addition, 
for  the  purposes  of  counting  and  meas- 
uring, it  is  the  most  convenient  and 
useful.  Would  that  all  countries  adopt 
it — to  the  great  benefit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  find  it  difficult  to 
learn  and  understand  any  other  sys- 
tem!"—Consul  General  in  London. 

Brazil — "I  am  not  aware  of  any 
ground  upon  which  the  metric  system 
can  be  considered  to  have  been  a 
failure  in  Brazil.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  movement  tending  towards  the 
abandonment  of  the  metric  system." 
— Acting  British  Consul  General,  Bio 
de  Janeiro. 

Bolivia — "The  metric  system  is  very 
popular  and  the  system  mostly  adopted 
throughout  Bolivia,  it  being  anticipated 
that  in  the  near  future  this  system 
wUl  be  entirely  universal,  banishing 
totally  the  old  Spanish  system,  which 
brings  considerable  confusion  on  the 
market." — Consul  General  in  London. 

Chile — "There  is  no  desire  exhibited 
in  Chile  to  disturb  a  system  which  is 
almost  universal  in  its  application." 
— Consul  of  Chile  in  London. 

Colombia — "The  metric  is  the  one 
used  throughout  Latin  America,  and 
certainly  so  in  Colombia,  where  it  is 
very  much  regretted  that  it  is  not  the 


system  universally  adopted." — Consul 
General  in  London. 

"The  metric  system  has  NOT 
proved  a  failure  in  Colombia.  No  de- 
sire has  been  expressed  to  abandon 
the  metric  system.  British  merchants 
should  use  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  their  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions."— British    Vice-Consul,    Bogota. 

Cuba — "The  metric  system  has  not 
proved  a  failure  in  Cuba.  There  is  no 
apparent  desire  to  revert  to  the  old 
system. ' ' — H.  B.  M.  Vice-Consul,  San- 
tiago de  Cuba. 

Ecuador — "The  entire  import  and 
export  trade  of  this  Republic  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  metric  system,  which 
is  compulsory  by  law — and  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory." — British 
Consul,  Guayaquil. 

Uruguay— "No  percentage  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  conducted 
in  the  English  or  old  local  weights 
and  measures." — Acting  Consul-Gen- 
eral,  Montevideo. 

General — "From  our  experiences  in 
South  American  countries'  generally, 
and  more  especially  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  Metric 
System  of  measurement  is  universally 
used  there." — General  Manager,  An- 
glo-South American  Bank,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. 
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99  Per  Cent  Found 
To  Favor  Metaics 

Here  is  the  latest  classification  of 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  metric 
standardization  of  wcif;hts  and  meas- 
ures: 

METRIC    STANDARDIZATION 

Petitions  on  File,  Washington,  D.  C. 

to   February  11,   1920 

Advo.     Oppo- 
Manuf  acturlng  and  cates    nents 

Engineering    12,346        213 

Trade    12,340  84 

Education    26,900  93 

Medicine    and    Surgery 6,312  83 

Agriculture  1,229  2 

Accountants,     Auditors 126 

Attorneys,    Counselors 874  13 

Federal  and  State  Officials     476  3 

Miscellaneous  3,194  6 

Vocation    not    stated 12,434         157 

Total 76,231         654 

To  February  11,  1920 

Total    Advocates    76,231  or  99.15% 

Total    Opponents    654  or     .85% 

(Less  than  1'/,) 

Total  petitions  ...76,893 

These  jietitions  are  on  file  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  V.  S.  American  Dc- 
piirtment  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
I).    C. 

Petitions  similar  in  quantity  and 
i|uality  arc  on  file  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,    Louilon,    British    Isles. 

To  Reader:  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  by  all  means  petition  your 
legislators,  urging  adoption  of  meter- 
liter-gram  as  the  exclusive  legal  stan- 
dards. 
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the  American  Metric  Association  of 
New  York,  the  Decimal  Association  of 
Manchester,  the  Decimal  Association 
of  London,  and  the  World  Trade  Club 
of  San   Francisco. 

Every  supporter  of  the  Metric 
Standardization  movement  is  afforded 
opportunity  to  give  active  support. 
Fill  out  the  ai)plicatiou  blank  below. 
If  you  cannot  attend  the  Conference 
in  San  Francisco  you  can  at  least  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  object  of  the  World  Standard- 
ization Conference  will  be  to  secure 
exclusive  legality  of  metric  weights 
and  measures  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Britannia.  At  the  World  Standard- 
ization Conference  on  May  17,  1920, 
plans  for  bringing  this  about  will  be 
considered,  and  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion will  be  effected. 
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ington,  D.  C. ;  Harry  AUcock,  of  the 
London  and  Manchester  Decimal  As- 
sociations, British  Isles,  and  Aubrey 
Drury,  executive  secretary,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  will  be  no  dues  or  entrance 
fee. 

Membership  in  the  World  Standard- 
ization Council  may  be  held  b.y  an  or- 
ganization, a  firm  or  an  intlividual. 
All  those  organizations,  firms  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  sent  petitions  to 
national  legislators  urging  metric 
standardization  have  become  automat- 
ically enrolled  as  members  of  the 
council. 

There  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C,  almost  80,000  peti- 
tions, sent  within  the  past  few  months 
to  national  legislators  by  manufactur- 
ers, merchants,  engineers  and  persons 
in  all  vocations  and  callings,  urging 
metric  standardization  of  weights  and 
measures.  Similar  petitions  are  pour- 
ing in  daily. 


FRANKLIN    K.    LANE 
He   Endorses   Metric  Standardization 

]\Ieanwhile,  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  organizations  calling  this  Con- 
ference will  make  arrangements.  It 
consists  of  William  H.  Hammer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club 
(World  Trade  Club)  of  San  Francisco, 
chairman;  Howard  W.  Richards  of  the 
American  Metric  Association,  New 
York ;    W.    Mortimer    Crocker,    Wash- 


Please  fill  out  the  following  blank  applving  for  membership  in  the  World 
Metric  Standaidization  Council.  EVEN  IF  YOU  CANNOT  ATTEND,  sign 
up  and  add  your  support  to  that  of  thousands  who  urge  metric  standardization : 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
World  Metric  Standardization  Council 

Aubrey  Drury,  Date 

Kxecutivo  Secretary, 

681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  America. 

The  undcrsijjned,  believing  in  metric,  standardization  of  weights  and  measures, 
hereby  applies  for  membership  in  the  World  Metric  Standardization  Council. 

1  shall  attend  (or  this  organization  will  be  represented  at)  the  World  Metric 
Standardization  Conference,  May  17,  1920,  at  San  Francisco. 

Signed 

(Name  of  organization,  concern,  or  individual) 

Address 

(If  an  organization,  kindly  state  number  ot  members) 


Germany  Obtains 
Hold  in  Mexico 

Through  Metric  System 

IN  an  address  delivered  at  Chicago 
after  his  return  from  his  mission 
to  Mexico  as  personal  emissary  of 
President  Wilson,  John  Lind  said: 

"We  must  get  into  line  with  the 
commercial  world  in  the  matter  of 
weights  and  measures.  I  asked  an  in- 
telligent German  merchant  in  Vera 
Cruz  one  day  to  explain  to  me  how  it 
had  come  about  that  Germany  had 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  trade  that 
at  one  time  went  to  England.  He 
reached  into  a  drawer,  pulled  out  an 
invoice  from  England,  and  said:  'Do 
you  see  those  denominations  of  yards, 
feet  and  inches,  gallons  and  pints; 
pounds,  two  kinds  of  ounces,  grains 
and  pennyweights,  the  whole  summed 
up  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence? 
Well,'  he  continued,  'a  Mexican,  even 
if  he  can  read  a  little  English,  needs 
an  interpreter  and  an  accountant  to 
put  this  into  the  language  of  civiliza- 
tion. And,'  he  added,  'their  business 
methods  generally  are  just  as  antiq- 
uated as  their  methods  of  computation. 
That  is  why  we  get  the  business  and 
then  we  make,  not  what  suits  us,  but 
what  the  trade  wants.' 

"I  wish  the  recital  of  this  Uttle  in- 
cident could  make  the  impression  on 
you  that  it  did  on  me.  If  it  did,  you 
would  petition  the  President  to  make 
an  order  requiring  government  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  on  the  metric 
system — after  six  months.  Such  an 
order  could  accomplish  the  advance. 
We  should  be  in  accord,  not  only  with 
Latin  America,  but  all  the  rest  of  civ- 
ilization, except  England. 

"The  American  manufacturer  and 
merchant  must  learn  to  understand 
that  a  foreign  market  is  always  a 
'buyers'  market.'  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  dealing  in  a  seller's 
market  here  at  home  so  long  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  learn  that  lesson. 
England  used  to  have  virtually  a  mon- 
opoly of  modem  industry.  She  still 
roosts  on  that  memory — she  still 
thinks  the  world  has  to  come  to  her. 
That  is  why  she  is  being  distanced  in 
the  commercial  race." 
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Opportunity  Squarely  Before 


'T^HE  Pacific  CJoast  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
-*-  its  opportunity  squarely  before  it.  Very  soojv  now  the 
Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  will  have 
j)assed  into  history.  Wiiether  good  or  bad  history  will 
depend  mostly  upon  this  Coast. 

From  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  business  leaders 
.  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  Every  important 
trading  center  in  North  America  will  be  represented,  with 
fi  sprinkling  of  delegates  from  Ijatin  America  and  some 
from  overseas.  That  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  British 
India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  be  represented  is  now  assured.  Probably  twenty  Pan 
Pacific  nations,  tlirough  merchants  and  shippers,  will  take 
l)art  in  the  discussions. 

.Many  of  the  delegates  will  be  on  this  Coast  for  the  first 
time.  Most  of  them  for  the  first  time  will  be  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  natural  advantages,  the  physical 
shortcomings,  the  requirements  and  the  opportunities  of 
this  Coast  in  world  business  of  the  future.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  convention  delegate  be  properly  im- 
pressed with  the  tremendous  resources  and  potential  pos- 
sibilities of  this  side  of  the  American  continent  and,  above 
all,  with  the  unequalled  opportunities  for  Pan  Pacific  com- 
merce through  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

*      *      $ 

A   WELL   BALANCED    PROGRAM 

'  I  "'HE  committee  in  charge  of  the  program  of  discussion 
-■-  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  selection  of  speakers  and  the  range  of  subjects| 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  well  balanced  program  with  every 
phase  of  overseas  commerce  adequately  covered.  The  only 
phase  that  possibly  might  have  been  given  more  attention 
is  that  of  the  particular  problems  of  the  Pacific,  though 
that  no  doubt  will  be  well  handled  in  the  group  sessions. 

The  speakers  at  the  four  general  sessions  will  include 
such  noted  authorities  as  James  A.  Farrell,  Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  P.  L.  Lipman,  George  E.  Roberts,  Frederick  J. 
Koster,  William  Sproule,  Robert  H.  Patchin,  W.  W.  Nich- 
ols, C.  W.  Whittemore,  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  W.  H.  Kno  and 
John  E.  Earbet. 

While  "The  Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor  Nation"  is 
carded  as  the  general  theme  of  the  convention,  "Foreign 
Trade  Practices  and  Policies"  will  come  nearer  being  the 
hub  of  the  four  days'  discussion.  The  subjects  of  produc- 
tion, financing,  transportation,  shipping,  tariffs,  govern- 
ment assistance,  consular  service,  foreign  securities,  credits 
and  publicity,  will  be  well  handed   in  logical  order. 

Group  sessions,  which  will  follow  the  daily  general  ses- 
sions, will  give  opportunity  for  open  discussion  on  details 
and  branches  of  foreign  trade.  Such  subjects  as  education 
for  trade,  the  Webb  law  in  operationj  direct  selling,  credit 
information,  foreign  banking  service,  problems  of  the  ex- 
port manager  and  foreign  trade  advertising,  will  engage 


the  attention  of  interested  delegates.  The  Convention  will 
close  Saturday,  May  15,  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
national  program  for  foreign   trade. 

*  *       $ 

WORLD  METRIC  CONFERENCE 

''  I  ""HE  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  will 
-*■  not  l)e  the  only  assembly  of  business  leaders  in  San 
Francisco  in..>>May.  It  will  be  followed  immediately  by 
another  open  ieonference  of  progressive  mobile  merchants 
that  may  haves^an  even  more  far  reaching  effect  upon  world 
trade  of  the  nAir  futui-e  than  the  convention  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council. \  AVhile  the  one  will  deal  with  problems  of 
the  Pacific,  arrangements  of  credits,  development  of  new 
business,  distribution  of  goods  and  kindred  subjects,  the 
other  will  discuss  the  broader  proposition  of  placing"  the 
entire  world  on  a  standardized  basis  of  weights,  measures 
and  money. 

The  World  Metric  Standardization  Council  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco  Monday,  May  17,  to  outline  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign for  the  metric  standardization  of  the  world.  The 
urgent  need  of  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  among 
nations  doing  business  with  one  another  is  so  easily  ap- 
parent that  it  is  expected  many  delegates  in  attendance 
^t  the  Foreign  Trade  ( 'Onvention  will  remain  for  the  metric 
conference.  The  latter  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Trade  Club,  the  American  iletric  Association 
and  the  Decinuil  Associations  of  London  and  Manchester. 
John  J.  Arnold   will  preside  at   the  conference. 

*  $       $ 

VALLEY    OF    HEART'S    DELIGHT 

THERE'S  no  fairer  spot  in  California  than  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley— the  "Valley  of  Heart's  Delight."  In 
scenic  beauty,  in  climate  and  in  productivity  of  soil  its 
fame  is  world-wide.  To  see  the  Santa  Clara  in  blossom 
time  is  to  view  one  of  the  most  exquisite  landscapes  on 
earth.  If  you  can  visualize  10,000,000  trees  in  straight 
rows  across  the  level  floor  of  a  broad  valley,  glistening 
white  in  a  bath  of  sunshine  and  completely  walled  in  by 
soft-toned  mountains,  you  may  gain  a  faint  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  when  the  blossoms"  are  out. 

In  wealth  production  Santa  (Jlara  is  even  more  impres- 
sive. The  cash  returns  to  growers  in  1919  for  prune,  apri- 
cot, cherry,  peach  and  pear  crops  is  reported  to  have  been 
not  less  than  $50,000,000.  This  fruit  finds  its  M-ay  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  supplies  the  pack  for  some  thirty 
canneries  and  numerous  packing  plants,  mostly  in  and 
around  the  thriving  city  of  San  Jose,  the  metropolis  of  the 
valley. 

But  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  possesses  other  industries 
besides  the  growing  of  friiit,  and  the.se  are  all  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  great  industrial  exhibition  to  be  given  by  the 
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One  Ilniulred  Per  Cent  Clul)  of  San  Jose,  in  that  city  from 
May  2!)  to  Jnne  5.  The  exhibition  is  expected  to  attract 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  tlie  conntry  and  many  from  over- 
seas, inclnding  tielegates  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
in  San  Francisco,  some  of  whom  will  ronnd  ont  a  tonr  of 
tliis  Coast  with  attendance  at  the  San  Jose  Fair. 

$       *       * 
IS   PAN   PACIFIC   TRADE   WORTH  WHILE? 

IS  Pan  Pacific  trade — that  is,  the  trade  of  all  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific — worth  going  after?  How  many 
know  that  in  191!)  the  Pan  Pacific  trade  of  the  United 
States  exceeded  two  billion  dollars?  But  less  than  half 
was  through  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States ! 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  precisely  the  amount  of  trade 
with  all  countries  bordering  the  Pacific,  because  the  returns 
from  some  countries,  such  as  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  include  shipments  via  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  overland  also.  But  leaving  Canada  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion and  including  those  Latin-American  countries  border- 
ing the  Pacific  only  and  the  aggregate  of  trade  both  ways 
between  the  United  States  and  Pacific  countries  last  year 
amounted  to  *2,761,783,300. 

Of  this  the  exports  from  the  United  States  was  $1,203,- 
488,561  and  imports  to  the  United  States  were  $1,558,294,- 
759.  Asiatic  countries  figured  largest  in  this  vast  total, 
with  exports  thereto  of  $703,667,109,  and  imports  there- 
from of  $1,041,444,129.  These  comprised  new  records,  but 
the  possibilities  were  scarcely  touched! 

With  only  a  handful  of  ships  to  handle  the  trade,  and 
no  concerted  plan  toward  winning  that  trade,  the  business 
last  year  between  the  United  States  and  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries exceeded  by  some  $400,000,000  all  the  trade  with  all 
Spanish-American  countries  combined,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  forty-seven  routes  covered 
by  ships  between  New  York  and  South  America,  irrespec- 
tive of  other  lines  from  Gulf  and   Pacific  ports. 

That  is  just  a  slight  indication  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished when  the  Oriental  and  Far  Eastern  and  Australas- 
ian fields  are  as  well  served  with  ships  as  the  South  Amer- 
ican field. 

Is  Pan  Pacific  trade  worth  going  after? 

Here  are  some  figures  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  that  may  help 
in  answering  the  question : 

Imports  to  United  States 

PAN  PACIFIC—  1918  1919 

Central    America    $      44,131,122  $      43,149,859 

Pacific   South  America  235,802,746  169,866,301 

Mexico     158,643,427  148,926,376 

Asia    853,374,521  1,041,444,129 

Oceania     188,664,141  154,908.094 

Total $1,480,615,957     $1,558,294,759 


Exports  from  United  States 

PAN  PACIFIC—  1918  1919 

Central    America    $      40,899,065     $      55,642,956 

Pacific   South   America  108,127,152  116,832,405 

Mexico     97,788,736  131,451,901 

Asia    445,501,200  703,667,109 

Oceania     157,494,998  195,894,170 

Total $    849,811,151     $1,203,488,541 

Total  Pan-Pacific  trade  in  1919  $2,761,783,300 

Total  Pan-Pacific  trade  in  1918  2,330,427,008 

Increase  in  year $   431,356,292 

$       $       $ 

PACIFIC  BUYERS'  EXCHANGE 

A  PAX  PACIFIC  Commercial  Exhibit  and  Buyers'  Ex- 
change for  San  Francisco  is  practically  assured.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club  of 
San  Francisco  the  project  was  endorsed  and  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a  Pacific  Interimtional  Buying  Center 
at  San  Francisco.  A  site  for  a  great  exhibition  building 
with  ample  room  for  offices  for  exhibitors,  halls  for  meet- 
ings and  quarters  for  affiliated  clubs,  has  been  tentatively 
selected  and  building  plans  are  being  prepared.  All 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  of  goods  available 
for  export  are  to  be  invited  to  make  exhibits  and  establish 
Pacific  selling  headciuarters  in  the  building,  whicli  will  be 
to  San  Francisco  what  the  Bush  Terminal  is  to  New  York. 

No  stronger  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Buyers'  Exchange  could  be  had  than  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Harland  Garbutt,  general  manager  of 
the  New  Zealand  (irinding  and  Gear  C'ompany  of  Christ- 
church  and  Dunedin,  N.  Z. : 

"I  came  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  a  scientific 
engineering  plant,"  said  Harland  Garbutt  before  leaving 
for  New  York.  "My  expenditures  on  this  trip  will  prob- 
ably run  close  to  $100,000,  perhaps  more.  Within  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  repeat  orders  will  easily  double  this 
auiount,  and  may   go   to  $250,000. 

"In  New  Zealand  the  great  American  buying  center  is 
known  to  be  New  York.  The  only  other  American  city 
with  a  reputation  of  this  sort  is  Chicago.  San  Francisco 
simply  is  regarded  as  the  Pacific  ship  terminal  for  New 
York,  exactly  as  Liverpool  or  Southampton  is  the  most 
convenient  port  for  London.  Before  arrival  here  I  had 
never  heard  San  Francisco  spoken  of  except  as  a  point  of 
arrival  and  departure. 

"In  Dunedin  alone  are  eight  or  ten  business  men  of  my 
acquaintance  who  make  yearly  trips  to  America  to  buy 
goods.  Their  destination  always  is  New  York.  I  don't 
believe  any  one  of  them  ever  remains  in  San  Francisco 
longer  than  the  time  required  to  catch  the  first  train  over- 
land. On  the  ship  across  were  a  tlozen  or  more  buyers 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  whom  I  talked. 
Every  one  of  them  was  headed  for  New  York,  with  pos- 
sible stopovers  for  one  or  two  at  Chicago." 
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In  the  Valley  of  Hearf  s  Delight ' 


By  F.  L.  POSTER 
— 0 — 

SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY,  years 
ago  pronounced  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, world  traveler,  as  "one  of  the 
three  most  beautiful  valleys  in  all  the 
Avorld,"  and  in  more  recent  j^ears  des- 
ignated by  Powell,  well  known  English 
globe-trotter,  as  "The  Valley  of 
Heart's  Delight,"  is  the  backyard  of 
San  Francisco.  It  begins  almost  at 
the  southern  line  of  that  city  and 
stertches  southerly  for  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  miles. 

No  visitor  to  California  can  know 
just  what  this  Golden  State  is — how 
beautiful  its  scenic  attractions,  how 
variedly  productive  its  valley  and  foot- 
hills— unless  he  has  spent  some  days 
in  this  valley  of  orchards  and  gardens. 

When  discovered,  in  1769,  by  a 
party  under  Captain  Caspar  de  Por- 
tola,  traveling  northward  from  San 
Diego,  it  was  a  natural  park  of  giant 
oaks  and  other  varieties  of  trees,  its 
streams  bordered  with  gleaming  syca- 
mores and  graceful  alders,  and  both 
plain  and  foothills  covered  with  wild 
oats  and  tall  mustard.  Deer>  grizzly 
bears  and  other  wild  creatures  were 
numerous,  and  the  sole  human  inhabi- 
tants  were   the   native   Indians. 

Santa   Clara   Mission 
Dates   Back  to   1777 

Exploring  parties  followed,  until 
finally,  in  1777,  the  Mission  of  Santa 
Clara  was  established,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  Pueblo  of 
San  Jose  de  Gualalupe  was  founded  at 
a  point  three  miles  southeasterly  from 


the  Mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Guad- 
alupe creek. 

San  Jose  (pronounced  San  Ho-say), 
is  now  a  city  of  60,000,  and  the  valley 
itself  produces  a  greater  variety  of 
fruit  and  other  soil  productions,  and 
in  larger  quantities,  than  does  any 
other  section  of  similar  area  on  the 
face  of  the  e&rth ;  so  that  not  only  for 
its  scenic  beauty  and  delightful  all- 
the-year  round  climate,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  production  so 
easily  procured  from  its  soil,  it  is  in- 
deed "The  Valley  of  Heart's  Delight." 

Its  normal  annual  rainfall  reaches 
from  sixteen  inches  at  the  lowest 
point,  near  the  bay,  to  sixty  inches  at 
the  summits  of  the  ranges  on  either 
side,  and  the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes  from  its  mountain  streams 
and  deep  artesian  wells  is  as  pure  and 
healthful  as  it  is  possible  for  water 
to  be. 

Raising  of  Horses 
Gives  Way  to  Wheat 
For  many  years  following  the  Mex- 
ican war  the  raising  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle was  gradually  abandoned  for  the 
growing  of  wheat,  barley  and  hay,  and 
still  later  this  vast  cereal  field  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  was  grad- 
ually transformed  into  practically  one 
immense  orchard.  At  least  so  it  looks 
on  Blossom  Day,  which  comes  in  March 
of  every  year,  when  gazing  down  from 
the  Saratoga  foothills  one  sees  only 
here  and  there  fields  of  hay  or  grain, 
or  dairy  pasture,  looking  like  little  isl- 
ands in  a  broad  sea  of  white  blossoms 
reaching  for  twenty  miles  across  the 
valley   and    sweeping   northward    and 
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southward  until  lost  from  view  by  pro- 
jecting spurs  from  the  hills. 

Prunes,  prunes,  prunes,  and  apricots, 
and  cherries,  and  plums,  with  a  glow 
of  color  here  and  there  ftom  the  peach 
orchards — and  pear  and  apple  blossoms 
yet  to  come,  just  after  all  these  are 
gone. 

The  fruit  industry  started  slowly  in 
the  valley,  but  took  a  sudden  jump 
with  the  introduction  of  prune  trees 
from  France-  until  now  there  are  in 
the  valley  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
bearing  orchard,  nearly  10,000,000 
bearing  trees,  of  which  more  than  7,- 
500,000  are  prune  trees. 

Valley     Produces     Third 
Of  All  Prunes  in  World 

Of  the  total  orchard  acreage,  more 
than  70,000  acres  comprise  prunes; 
7,000  acres,  apricots;  5,000  acres, 
peaches ;  4.000  acres,  cherries ;  3,000 
acres,  pears,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
acreage  in  apples,  olives,  figs,  almonds, 
walnuts,  lemons  and  other  fruits.  This 
season  additional  prune,  pear  and  ap- 
ricot orchards  to  the  extent  of  5,000 
acres  were  planted. 

For  years  Santa  Clara  Valley  has 
produced  more  than  one-half  the  prune 
crop  of  California  and  one-third  of  the 
prune  crop  of  the  world.  In  1919  the 
valley  prune  production  was  150,000,- 
000  pounds  dried,  and  the  money  re- 
turns direct  to  local  fruit  growers  for 
their  prune,  apricot,  cherry,  peach, 
pear  and  other  fruit  crops  was  not  less 
than  $50,000,000.  And  that  is  why, 
doubtless,  that  although  San  Jose  al- 
ready has  five  large  banks,  another  one 
has  been  recently  organized  and  still 
another  at  Campbell,  six  miles  away. 
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LLEY   IN    BLOSSOM   TIME 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  every 
city  and  town  in  the  valley — Palo  Alto, 
Mayfield,  Mountain  View,  Sunnyvale, 
Saratoga,  Santa  Clara.  Milpitas,  Los 
Gates,  Campbell,  Morgan  Hill  and 
Gilroy — has  a  prosperous  bank,  and 
some  of  these  cities  have  two  each,  all 
attesting  the  productiveness  and 
wealth  of  the  valley. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
other  soil  industries  do  not  flourish 
here  also.  Dairying  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  vallej^;  poultry  farms 
are  many ;  some  thoufeands  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  seed  industry;  there 
are  nearly  3,000  acres  in  vineyards; 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  logan- 
berries are  grown  extensively  for  the 
local  and  San  Francisco  markets ;  there 
are  numerous  vegetable  gardens ;  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  are  utilized  for  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  and  tomatoes 
and  table  peas,  the  tomatoes  and  the 
peas  being  canned  by  the  local  can- 
neries for  domestic  and  European 
markets. 

Earliest      Vegetables 
Grown  in  Valley  Too 

The  earliest  potatoes,  peas  and  corn 
grown  in  the  State  are  produced  in 
the  warm  foothill  belt  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  valley.  Altogether,  the 
cereal,  alfalfa,  vegetable  and  berry 
productions  cover  an  acreage  of  90,- 
000,  and  in  the  Mt.  Hamilton  and 
Santa  Cruz  ranges  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  are  utilized  for  beef  stock 
ranges. 

Thirty-eight  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
neries and  nearly  as  many  fruit  pack- 
ing houses  in  San  Jose  and  the  county; 
a   local    can    inanufactory   that   turned 


By  M.  H.  GRAY 
— 0 — 
T^IFTY  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
-^  California,  in  the  fertile  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  between  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton  and  the  1500-year-old  trees 
of  the  Big  Basin  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
range,  lies  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  most  intensely  cultivated  decid- 
uous fruit  growing  districts  in  the 
world  and  large  rose  fields  just  be- 
coming known  in  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe. 

Valley  Supplies  Pack 
For  Thirty  Canneries 

The  level  floor  of  the  valley,  stretch- 
ing like  a  double  eclipse  between  the 
two  ranges,  is  fifty  miles  long  and 
twenty  miles  wide  at  some  points  and 
is  planted  so  closely  with  orchards 
that  the  landscape  during  blossom 
time  appears  like  a  veritable  sea  of 
bloom  to  the  motor  tourist  spinning 
along  on  one  of  its  paved  foothill 
boulevards. 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening  fact 
in  regard  to  the  richness  of  this  fa- 
vored spot  is  that  the  fruit  from  these 

(Continued  on 


trees  supplies  the  pack  for  thirty  can- 
neries, several  dehydrators  and  innum- 
erable dryers  and  packing  plants 
which  ship  dried  fruits,  walnuts  and 
almonds,  in  addition  to  a  vast  green- 
fruit  shipping  business,  which  handles 
pears,  cherries  and  apples. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
co-operative  marketing  movement  and 
the  best  land  in  full  production  sells 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  an  acre.  In  fact 
many  owners  would  not  even  consider 
this  top  figure. 

The  prosperity  of  the  valley  is  in 
reality  based  on  the  research  work  of 
its  fifteen  immense  nurseries  striving 
to  turn  out  the  most  desirable  and  the 
most  profitable  varieties  of  fruit  for 
canning  and  drying  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  best  varieties  for  shipping  green 
to  eastern  markets.  This  work  is 
slowly  replacing  non-productive  trees 
in  orchards  and  weeding  out  fruit 
which  brings  small  prices  and  which 
is  more  expensive  to  handle. 

Trees     Now     Recorded 
Like    Pedigreed    Stock 

Perhaps  the  most  advanced  step 
taken  in  the  nursery  business  here  re- 
next  page) 


out  nearly  200,000,000  fruit  cans  in 
1919,  and  extensive  local  manufactor- 
ies of  orchard,  fruit-handling  and  can- 
nery machinery,  are  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  the  fruit  prop- 
ositon  is  the  big^gest  thing  in  the  val- 
ley. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  1919  exportations  from  this  valley 
comprised  100,000  tons  of  canned  fruits 
antl   vegetables;    65,000    tons  of  dried 


fruits  and  11,000  tons  of  green  fruits, 
besides  1,000  tons  of  garden  and  veg- 
etable seed  and  1,400  tons  of  miscel- 
laneous orchard  and  farm  products. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion of  growers  that  now  controlls 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  prune  and 
apricot  production  of  the  State,  was 
organized  in  San  Jose  and  has  its  head- 
quarters there. 
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Prosperity  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 


(Continued    from   preceding   puge) 

cently  and  which  will  be  viewed  with 
interest  by  importers  all  over  the 
world,  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
bud  selection  organization,  wliich  will 
have  a  system  of  recording  trees  so 
that  the  purchaser  will  have  tiie  same 
protection  as  given  the  man  wiio  buys 
pedigreed  stock.  Eacli  tree  sold  is  to 
carry  the  certification  of  the  United 
States  r>epartinent  of  Agriculture  as 
to  its  bearing  qualities  and  adaptation 
to  climatic  conditions. 

The  man  who  looks  over  the  nurs- 
eries here  and  investigates  their  work 
will  discover  that  practically  all  of  the 
most  improved  types  of  fruit  origin- 
ateil  through  bud  selection  in  local 
nurseries  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
nursery  rows  will  be  found  practically 
every  type  and  variety  of  apricot, 
prune,  peach,  almond,  walnut,  fig,  pear 
and  plum. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  work,  for  the  business  is  growing 
by  leap.s  and  bounds  as  a  result  of  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  deciduous 
fruitgrowers  all  over  the  world,  that 
buying  first-class  Santa  Clara  Valley 
nursery  stock  is  a  short-cut  to  the  suc- 
ce.ss  that  the  Santa  Clara  Vallqy  grow- 
ers have  attained.  Interpreters  are 
necessary  in  the  nursery  business 
offices,  for  orders  come  in  from  every 
country  and  in  every  language — Japa- 
nese, Portuguese,  Chinese,  Spanish, 
among  those  most  common. 

Nursery  Workers  Know 
Luther  Burbank  Types 
A  very  intelligent  type  of  nursery 
worker  has  been  developed  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  most  of  them 
can  discuss  intelligently  the  methods 
of  Luther  Burbank,  the  plant  wizard 
of  Santa  Rosa,  and  originator  of  many 
new  varieties  in  plant  life. 

The  local  nurseries  also  have  the 
benefit  of  the  work  of  the  deciduous 
fruit  experiment  station  which  has 
been  established  in  this  valley  this 
year  by  the  scientists  of  the  University 
of  California  Agricultural  College, 
with  the  aid  of  a  state  appropriation. 
The  valley  is  said  to  be  the  only 
section  in  the  United  States  which  pro- 
duces pear  trees  absolutely  free  of 
blight  and  disease,  and  its  fame  in 
this  regard  is  responsible  for  a  vast 
shipping  business  in  young  pear  trees. 
The  development  of  the  rose  nurs- 
eries of  the  valley  since  the  war  has 
been  astonishing.  Before  the  war, 
stated  L.  H.  Elmer,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent rose  growers,  there  were  not  more 
than  50,000  roses  grown  in  the  valley, 
and  now  there  are  more  than  6,000,000 
in  the  nursery  rows.     There  are  over 


TOO  different  varieties,  all  budded  on 
the  Manetti  root  stock,  and  the  value 
of  the  sales  runs  into  the  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  rose  nurseries  was 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  cli- 
matic conditions  in  the  valley  i)erinit 
the  nurseries  to  handle  field  grown 
roses,  which  are  splendidly  adapted 
for  long  distance  shipping,  and  that 
there   is  a  better  root  system. 

In  filling  orders  in  some  of  the  nurs- 
eries a  motor  and  cable-drum  device, 
which  handles  a  plow,  removes  an  en- 
tire nursery  row  at  a  time  without 
injury  and  saves  all  of  the  fibrous 
roots. 


L.    H.    ELMER 
Chairman    Industrial    Exposition,    San    Jose 


San  Jose  Industrial  Fair 

San  Jose's  second  annual  industrial 
exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club,  will  be 
held  in  that  citi;  May  29  to  June  5  in- 
clusive. Every  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
San  Francisco  May  12  to  15  rvill  be 
invited  to  attend  the  San  Jose  fair. 
Pan  Pacific  Magazine,  acting  as  offi- 
cial organ  for  the  Fair,  ivill  print  the 
complete  program  for  same  in  the  June 
number,  uj/iic/i  jvill  be  in  the  hands  of 
readers  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair. 


ROSES   IN    ELIV1ER   NURSERIES 


Mas    1920 
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Co-operation  of  Growers  Brings  Success 


J5y  II.  ('.  DUXLAP 

Si'cretary  California   Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc. 


Ail()X(!  exhibitors  participating  in 
Tile  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club's 
Exposition,  San  Jose,  May  29  to  June 
5,  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  stand  first  and  foremost  as 
the  producers  and  merchandisers  of 
l)r()ducts  going  to  a  world-wide  nuir- 
ki't.  it  is  of  course  not  exclusively  a 
San  Jose  or  Santa  Clara  Valley  insti- 
tution, although  tlie  nuiin  office  and 
j)rincipal  place  of  business  is  located 
in  San  Jose. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  is  rather  an  institution 
representing  the  co-operation  of  |>rune 
and  apricot  producers  tlu-oughout  tlie 
State  of  California.  These  industries 
raidv  properly  among  California's  fore- 
most fruit  products.  Although  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  may  l)e  considered 
a  pioneer  in  the  commercial  production 
of  j)runes  and  apricots  we  have  at  the 
present  time  a  vast  acreage  scattered 
throughout  the  valley  districts  of  the 
State  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego  coun- 
ties. 

Vast        Investment 
In  Prune  Industry 

The  prune  industry  of  California 
represents  a  growers'  investment  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
apricot  industry  similai-ly  represents 
an  investment  of  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. These  investments  cover  some 
140.000  acres  of  prune  orchard  and 
60,000  acres  of  a])ricot  orchard,  an 
area  increasing  yearly  to  the  limit  of 
nursery  stock  produced. 
I  As    an    expression    of    the    modern 

\  farmer's  ability  to  appreciate  and  cope 
with  the  problems  of  modern  business 
we  have  the  California  Prune  and  Ap- 

I^^yricot    Growers,    Inc.        The    producers, 
^recognizing    that    their    problems    fall 
generally   in  two   classes,   one   cultural 
,and    production,    the    second,    markets 
d    sale,    have    considered    especially 
e    marketing    and    sale    problem    of 
ch  nature  as  demands  mutual  atten- 
on. 

Ten  Thousand  Growers 
Have  Banded  Together 
Some  ten  thousand  growers,  i-epre- 
senting  sevent.v-five  per  cent  of  the 
producing  prune  and  apricot  acreage 
of  the  State,  have  banded  together. 
j)0()]ing  the  sale  of  tlieii'  di'ied  prune 
and  apricot  products  under  a  contract 


H.   G.  COYKENDALL 
President    Prune    Growers'    Association 


with  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.  The  association,  under 
terms  of  this  same  contract  with  grow- 
ers, undertakes  the  whole  affair  of 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  the 
growers'  deliveries  in  the  markets  of 
tlie  world.  In  the  course  of  proper  at- 
tention to  these  affairs  and  during  the 
three  years  existence  of  this  institu- 
tion, a  great  deal  has  been  accora- 
])lished   along  the  line   of: 

Standardization  of  the  products;  all 
first  ([uality  fi'uit  now  merchandised 
and  nationally  advertised  under  the 
Sunsweet  Prand. 

Among   Most   Substantial 
Co  -  operative     Concerns 

Great  attention  lias  been  given  to 
the  development  of  new  and  modern 
merchandising  offerings  packed  in  car- 
tons, glass  and  tin;  by-products  have 
been  developed  to  take  care  of  and 
make  into  Class  A  offerings  otherwise 
inferior  grades  of  fruit. 

The  sales  organization  with  repre- 
sentation in  every  domestic  jobbing 
center  and  many  foreign  markets  has 
developed  close  co-operation  between 
the  producers  organization  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  asso- 
ciation has  developed  great  goodwill 
in  the  trade,  by  reason  of  fair  dealing 
and   recognition    of    the    service    per- 


foi'ined  by  the  distributing  agencies 
both  wholesale  and  retail. 

As  a  result  of  three  seasons'  opera- 
tion the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
(Jrowers  may  be  well  considered  among 
the  most  substantial  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful growers'  co-operative  and  mar- 
keting concerns  in  California.  Through 
the  agency  of  this  organization  the 
individual  grower  develops  ability  to 
ativertise  and  merchandise  his  product 
in  competition  with  the  hundreds  of 
other  good  products  bidding  for  the 
favor  of  the  consumers  of  the  world. 

The  producer  further  with  his  mar- 
ket and  sales  affairs  delegated  to  the 
competent  hands  of  his  sales  organiza- 
tion, finds  himself  free  to  give  greater 
l)ersonal  attention  to  the  problems  of 
l)roduction  and  culture,  which  require 
mucli  scientific  study  and  supervision. 

A  co-operative  organization  such  as 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
(i rowers,  recognizing  not  oidy  the  pro- 
ducers' necessity  of  maintaining  profit 
in  his  production,  but  also  the  consum- 
ers' demand  for  economic  distribution, 
must  certainly  be  a  great  power  for 
good  in  the  future  of  modern  com- 
merce. Profitable  return  for  his  prod- 
ucts is  the  producer's  only  incentive 
to  produce  more  and  better.  Increased 
production  alone  can  insure  to  the  con- 
sumer the  moderation  of  prices  in 
present  demand. 

Stands  For  Fair  Dealing 
To  All  Parties  Concerned 

Tlie  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  stands  for  fair  dealing  and 
recognition  of  all  concerns  party  to 
the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption as  opposed  to  the  specula- 
tor's inteest  in  the  profit  to  be  se- 
cured from  each  separate  transaction. 
The  grower,  whose  investment  main- 
tains of  necessity  into  the  future,  is 
naturally  the  only  party  to  be  looked 
to  for  the  fullest  expression  of  such 
sound  doctrine. 

Agents,  jobbers,  retailers  and  others 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  food 
l)r()ducts  should  look  to  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  and  the 
Sunsweet  dried  prune  and  apricot 
products  for  the  greatest  assurance  of 
a  stable  future  in  these  industries. 

All  who  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  San  Jose  Ex- 
position will  do  well  to  view  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  devoted  almost  exclus- 
ively to  the  production  of  prunes  and 
apricots.  The  valley  may  also  be  well 
termed  the  largest  solid  block  of  or- 
chard planting  in  the  world  and  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  State  of  California. 
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Lick  Observatory  Famous  the  World  Over 


FAMOUS  the  world  over  where  edu- 
cation and  science  are  known,  is 
the  Lick  Observatory,  at  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Hamilton,  thirteen  miles  from 
San  Jose  in  an  air  line  and  twenty- 
eight  by  the  splendid  road  that  by 
easy  grades  winds  up  the  mountain 
side  until  it  stops  at  the  great  white- 
domed  building  at  an  altitude  of  4,209 
feet. 

Here  Director  Campbell  and  his 
corps  of  trained  scientists  are  devot- 
ing their  lives  to  tiie  study  of  tlie  stars, 
co-ordinating  with  the  workers  in 
other  observatories  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  hei'e 
some  of  tlie  most  valuable  discoveries 
of  modern  astronomical  science  have 
been  made  and  from  here  announced. 

Scenicaliy,  there  is  no  grander  trij) 
timn  that  over  tiie  road  to  the  Obser- 
vatory and  no  wider  or  more  impres- 
sive view  than  that  from  the  summit 
itself,  and  ever  since  the  big  36-inch 
e<}uatorial  instrument  was  installed, 
years  ago,  there  has  been  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  to  the  top  of  tlic  mountain. 
Observatory  the  Gift 
Of    Famous    Pioneer 

The  Observatory  was  a  contribution 
to  science  made  by  an  old  pioneer, 
James  Lick>  who  built  the  first  flour 
mill  in  California,  at  Alviso,  near  San 
Jose,  a  costly  structure  with  hardwood 
walls  and  floors,  and  who  left  an  es- 
tate of  $3,000,000,  one-fourth  of  which 
was  given  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world  and  its  installation  on  Mt.  Ham- 
ilton. Larger  telescopes  in  recent 
years  have  been  built,  but  none  have 
contributed  more  to  the  present  fund 
of  astronomical  knowledge. 

A  site  of  1,350  acres  was  granted  by 
Congress  for  the  buildings,  and  later 
purchases  by  the  State  and  by  private 
parties  have  increased  the  Observatory 
holding.s  to  a  tract  of  about  2,600 
acres.  Santa  Clara  County  built  tlie 
road  at  a  cost  of  $78,000.  In  those 
days  a  dollar  was  equal  to  three  or 
four  dollars  of  the  present  time,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Observatory 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  there- 
to were  really  expensive  undertakings. 

Xo  similar  institution  anywhere  is 
better  equipped  than  the  Lick,  with 
various  sizes  and  kinds  of  telescopes 
and  a  host  of  astronomical  instruments 
for  all  conceivable  uses  in  connection 
with  the  work  and  study  that  is  con- 
tinuously being  carried  on  by  the  Di- 
rector and  his  busy  stafl^.  Besides  the 
great  i-efractoi',  throng!)  which  any 
object  on  tiie  moon  two  hinidred  feet 
in  height  can  be  readily  seen;  there  is 


LICK  OBSERVATORY   ON    MT.   HAMILTON 


a  big  Crossley  reflector,  transits, 
comet-seekers,  photoheliographs,  pho- 
tographic telescopes,  spectroscopes, 
seismometers,  photometers,  micromet- 
ers, chronographs,  and  a  numerous  ar- 
ray of  other  astronomical,  physical- 
ineteriogieal  aiid  photographic  instru- 
ments. 

Open    to    the    Public 
One  Day  in  the  Week 

The  Observatory  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic only  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  although  visitors  find  a  wel- 
come there  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  an  auto  stage  runs  daily  between 
San  Jose  and  the  Observatory.  An 
extra  trip  is  made  every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who 
desire  to  look  through  the  big  glass 
in   the   evening. 

The  Observatory  for  years  has  been 
a  branch  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  graduates  from  that  institu- 
tion or  any  university  of  like  standing 
are  received  at  the  Observatory  to  pur- 
sue a  higher  course  of  instruction 
there.  The  scientific  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  Observatory 
cannot  be  detailed  in  this  article ; 
much  of  it  is  of  an  extremely  tech- 
nical nature,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
many  new  comets  and  double  stars  and 
Jupiter's  fifth  Satellite  were  discov- 
ered there,  and  many  valuable  later 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

The  road  to  Lick  Observatory,  wide 
and  of  easy  grade,  leads  eastward  from 
San  Jose  on  Alum  Rock  avenue,  be- 
tween rows  of  large  eucalyptus  trees, 


five  iiiiles  to  tlie  foothills,  thence  it 
winds  upward  through  undulating 
vineyards  and  prune  and  apricot  or- 
chards, to  the  top  of  the  first  range 
of  mountains,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
witli  its  millions  of  fruit  trees  and  its 
cities  and  villages,  spreading  out  in  a 
delightful  panorama  below,  and  merg- 
ing into  and  a  part  of  this  magnificent 
picture-  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Hay  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley 
and  the  redwood-clad  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  across  the  valley  on  the 
west. 

Winds    Around     Hilltops 
By  Canyons  and  Ravines 

Tiien  the  road  winds  around  hill- 
tops, where  black  oaks  and  mountain 
laurel  bend  over  the  road,  and  wild 
flowers  bloom  in  profusion,  by  canyons 
and  ravines,  down  into  Hall's  valley, 
ntistling  between  two  ranges,  then  up 
a)id  over  another  range  and  down  to 
Smith  (!reek,  a  beautiful  trout  stream 
skirting  the  main  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here,  nine  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit by  the  winding  road,  is  a  good 
hotel,  where  the  visitor  will  find  excel- 
lent accommodations  and  service. 

Here  the  mountain  climb  really  be- 
gins, the  road  zig-zagging  up  the 
mountain  with  hundreds  of  curves  in 
order  to  insure  a  lighter  grade.  At 
the  summit  the  scene  is  indescribably 
grand,  embracing  a  vast  sweep  of  val- 
leys, mountains,  bay,  rivers  and  plain, 
with  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  far  acro.ss  the  great  interior 
basin  of  the  State. 
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San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  Alive 


To  develop  and  express  community 
thinking  and  progress,  the  San 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a 
loyal  membership  of  more  than  1,400, 
is  working  througli  its  Members' 
Forum,  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  its 
officers  and  numerous  committee  on  a 
program  that  promises  great  results 
for   both   city   and  valley. 

The  organization's  headquarters  at 
Santa  Clara  and  Market  streets,  oc- 
cupying an  entire  floor,  with  eleven 
offices,  halls  and  rooms  for  all  kinds  of 
meetings  and  civic  gatherings,  is  a 
busy  place,  where  business  men,  fruit 
growers,  farmers,  local  educators, 
women's  civic  organizations  and  all 
kinds  of  committees  meet  for  all  kinds 
of  legitimate  purposes  in  connection 
with  city,  valley  and  public  affairs. 

Here  the  fruit  growers  maintain  a 
free  labor  bureau,  which  last  year 
provided  several  thousand  men  and 
women  for  employment  in  the  or- 
chards, canneries  and  packing  houses, 
and  here,  in  the  exhibit  room,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  display  of  fruits, 
nuts  and  other  local  soil  products  to 
be  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

What  the  Chamber  is  doing  and 
what  it  expects  to  accomplish  cannot 
be  more  clearly  stated  than  through 
the  "Program  for  San  Jose,"  adopted 
by  the  membership  last  October,  which 
is  as  follows: 

PROGRAM  FOR  SAN  JOSE 
Increase  the  municipal  revenues  so 
that  San  Jose  will  be  enabled  to  do  the 
needed  things  its  citizens  so  constantly 
demand.  Immediately  after  sufficient 
revenues  are  provided,  bring  about  these 
following  improvements:  Maintenance 
of  the  street  lights  and  the  extension 
and  modernizing  of  the  street  lighting 
system.  Adopt  a  comprehensive  paving 
program  and  carry  it  out.  Improve  all 
approaches  to  San  .Jose.  Support  ad- 
equate police  and  fire  departments.  Im- 
prove and  maintain  present  bridges,  and 
construct  additional  bridges,  particularly 
an  intermediate  bridge  to  assist  in  the 
development   of  East   San  Jose. 

Stimulate  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  our 
citizens  which  will,  among  other  things, 
bring  about  an  improved  type  of  build- 
ings, particularly  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  the   city. 

Study  city  planning,  as  it   has  been 
worked  out  with  conspicuous  success  by 
cities   in   America;    devise   a   city   plan 
and,  with  the  improvement  of  the  mu- 
nicipal finances,  use  the  plan  as  a  guide 
in  adding  to  the   convenience  and   the 
beauty    of   the    city.      Take    immediate 
steps   for   the   establishment   of   a   mu- 
nicipal  zoning   system. 
Cooperate   with   the   Board   of   Educa- 
tion   to    maintain    the    highest    standard 
of    educational    facilities,    night    courses, 
vocational    classes    and    Americanization, 
and  assist   in  bringing  about  the   exten- 
sion  of   Polytechnic    High   School   facili- 
ties. 

Study  the  housing  problem  to  deter- 
mine   why    more    home-building    is    not 
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going  on  in  San  Jose;  on  the  basis  of 
facts  developed,  take  steps  to  bring 
about  the  building  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  desirable  homes  to  stimulate  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  to  increase  the 
city 's  population.  Modernize  the  pres- 
ent  city   building   code. 

Investigate  and  bring  about  the  im- 
pounding of  flood  waters  for  irrigation 
purposes  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
productivity  and  wealth  of  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Work  for  the  development  of  Alum 
Eock  Park  and  advertise  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  its  mineral  springs;  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  additional 
]>arks  and  playgrounds  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  and  county,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  a  movement  for  a 
county  park  system,  conduct  a  cam- 
l>aign  for  the  beaptification  of  the 
country    roads. 

Provide  for  ample  automobile  camp- 
ing facilities  on,  or  convenient  to,  the 
main  highways  of  the  city  and  county, 
so  that  tourists  and  others  may  be  at- 
tracted by  such  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  their  comfort. 

Work  in  co-operation  with  the  city 
authorities  and  officials  of  the  railroads 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  and  correct 
settlement  of  the  question  of  where  the 
railroads  should  enter  San  Jose  and 
thereby  bring  about  the  erection  of  a 
new  passenger  station  in  keeping  with 
the   size   and   civic  ideals   of   this  city. 

Assist  in  every  possible  way  to  ob- 
tain for  San  Jose  an  auditorium  in  keep- 
ing with  its  population,  growth,  ambi- 
tions and  importance. 

Make  San  Jose  a  convention  city. 


Initiate    a   movement   for   the   annexa- 
tion of  contiguous  territory  and  provide 
in    the    city    plan    for    its    physical    de- 
velopment  so   that   the  best   interests   of 
the  community  may  be  conserved. 

Create  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
a  central  atliletic  field  for  varied  sports 
and  ample  space  for  safe  and  comfort- 
able ascending  and  alighting  of  air- 
jilanes. 

Move  for  the  early  construction  of  the 
Sky  Line  Boulevard  and  for  connecting 
liighways,  to  gain  for  Santa  Clara 
County  an  attraction  to  the  tourist,  and 
to  open  up  liome  sites  of  a  type  to  in- 
vite the  building  of  beautiful  homes. 

After  San  Jose  has  put  ' '  its  house  in 
order,"  launch  an  extensive  national 
advertising  campaign,  setting  forth  the 
manifold  advantages  of  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara  County;  its  climate,  scenic 
beauty,  the  productivity  of  its  soil,  its 
products,  and  its  attractiveness  as  a 
home. 

Through  a  strong  and  active  commit- 
tee, study  the  possibilities  of  an  early 
movement  for  the  development  of  the 
Port  of  San  Jose. 

Study  the  industrial  situation  in  San 
Jose  to  determine:  (a)  How  to  assist  the 
industries  we  now  have;  (b)  How  to 
overcome  the  economic  waste  now  rep- 
resented in  the  periodical  unemployment 
of  persons  employed  in  the  seasonal  oc- 
cupations in  the  fruit  industry;  (c) 
Methods  of  inducing  new  industries  to 
locate  here. 

Encourage  local  enterprise  by  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  for  the  purchase  of 
liome    j)roducts. 

Bring  about  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
in  San  Jose  to  the  end  that  the  citizens 
of  tills  community  may  act  with  effect, 
through  acting  in  concert,  with  confi- 
dence, common  opinions,  common  affec- 
tions and  common  interests.  Inasmuch 
as  acquaintance  is  the  first  step  towards 
cooperation,  establish  social  contact 
among  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Specifically,  conduct  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Members'  Forum,  pref- 
ably  at  luncheon;  arrange  that  eminent 
speakers  be  brought  to  this  city,  and 
that  the  programs  of  all  meetings  be 
made   interesting   and   attractive. 

Encourage  transcontinental  railways  to 
come  to   San   Jose. 

Officers    and    directors    of    the    San, 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  are : 

President,  Jos.  M.  Parker;  Vice<-' 
Presidents,  John  D.  Crummey  and  E. 
N.  Richmond ;  IManager  and  Secretary, 
Roscoe  ]).  Wyatt;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Fred  Lewis  Foster ;  Treasurer,  "W.  S. 
Clayton. 

Directors:  Wm.  G.  Alexander,  Earle 
L.  Bothwell,  F.  B.  Brown,  Jas.  B.  Bul- 
litt, E.  E.  Chase,  W.  S.  Clayton,  John 

D.  Crummey,  A.  D.  Curtner,  Arthur  M. 
Free,  Arthur  E.  Holmes,  John  D.  Kus- 
ter,  Jas.  B.  Leaman,  T.  S.  Montgom- 
ery, Chas.  M.  O'Brien,  Jos.  M.  Parker, 

E.  N.  Richmond. 

Members  Forum:  Chairman,  Archer 
Bowden ;  Viee-Chairmen,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Beattie,  Warren  B.  Reilly,  Henry  M. 
Ayer,  Walter  O.  Mathewson,  E.  0.  Bill- 
wilier. 
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Fame  of  Stanford  University  Spread  Far 


By  EAY  LYMAN  WILBUR 
— o — 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  offers 
educational  opportunities  of  a 
grade  comparable  with  that  of  the 
leading  universities  of  the  more 
thickly  populated  centers  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  but  is 
in  a  climatic  environment  without  the 
intense  cold  of  eastern  winters  and 
without  the  debilitating  heat  in  the 
summers,  which  renders  living  condi- 
tions j)leasanter  and  invites  to  stu- 
dious application  the  year  round. 
The  university  is  open  for  regular 
courses  throughout  the  year  except 
during  the  month  of  September,  the 
academic  year  being  divided  into  four 
(luarters,  autumn,  winter,  spring  and 
summer. 

The  university's  professional  schools 
in  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine  and 
Education  rank  each  in  the  foremost 
group  of  its  class  in  American  univer- 
sities, while  undergraduate  courses 
preparatory  to  these  advanced  profes- 
sional schools  afford  a  board  general 
education  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent instructors,  many  of  whom  are 
recognized  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  advanced  work  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  is  carried  on  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  Medical  School's  build- 
ings closely  adjoin  the  two  large  hos- 
pitals which  are  maintained  by  the 
university. 

Specialized      Courses 
In    Marine     Biology 

Specialized  courses  in  Marine  Bi- 
ology are  carried  on  in  the  Hopkins 
Mai-ine  Station,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  university  about  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Palo  Alto  on  the  coast 
near  Monterey. 

From  its  foundation  the  university 
has  sought  to  inculcate  the  love  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  aud  equality 
of  opportunity.  Thus  a  tradition  has 
been  built  up  against  invidious  social 
stratifications  within  the  university 
body  and  encouraging  the  presence  of 
students  with  limited  means  to  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  all  the  ad- 
vantages offered  in  such  a  community. 

A  tuition  fee  of  forty  dollars  a  quar- 
ter is  charged,  togethfer  with  an  inci- 
dental fee  for  undergraduates  of 
twenty  dollars  and  thirteen  dollars  for 
graduate  students.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
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DR.    RAY    LYMAN    WILBUR 
President  of  Stanford  University 

and  a  system  of  accepting  student 
notes  which  help  earnest  students  to 
meet  these  fees,  and  in  addition  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  students 
to  earn  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
money  needed  to  pay  their  way 
through  the  university. 

On  its  1,500  acre  campus  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  between  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Range,  the 
university  buildings,  surrounded  by 
the  residences  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, form  a  community  by  itself. 
Palo  Alto,  the  nearest  city,  is  a  mile 
away  and  having  grown  up  just  out- 
side the  university's  gates  and  since 
the  foundation  of  the  institution,  it  is 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  needs 
and  spirit  of  the  university.  San 
Francisco  lies  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Palo  Alto,  and  is  readily 
reached  by  railroad  and  automobile. 

University         Buildings 
Are  Set  In  Quadrangles 

The  university  buildings,  constructed 
of  a  soft-toned  buff  sandstone  with 
red  tile  roofs,  are  arranged  in  quad- 
rangles with  the  various  buildings  of 
the  main  group  connected  by  the  out- 
door corridors  or  cloisters,  all  archi- 
tecturally an  adaptation  of  the  old 
Spanish  missions  of  California.  The 
library  building,  which  has  just  been 
built,  is  detached  from  the  main 
group  but  nearby.  It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  university's  library 
of  some  300,000  volumes.    This  library 


is  maintained  by  a  special  fund  of 
one-half  million  dollars,  the  income  of 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
j)urchase  of  books,  thus  insuring  its 
steady  growth. 

There  are  dormitories  for  the  men 
and  women  students  maintained  by 
the  university  and  two  gymnasiums, 
both  with  open-air  swimming  pools. 
Undergraduate  students  are  required 
to  take  regular  outdoor  exercise, 
either  in  physical  or  military  training, 
throughout  the  first  two  years  of  their 
course,  under  the  supervision  of  in- 
structors who  are  members  of  the 
regular   university   teaching   staff. 

Stanford  is  an  endowed  institution. 
This  fact  has  resulted  in  its  becoming 
a  highly  specialized  university,  with 
fields  of  endeavor  limited  in  number, 
but  with  the  highest  standards  and 
reputation  Avithin  those  boundaries.  A 
private  institution  founded  for  the 
])ublic  welfare,  it  is  unhampered  by 
any  outside  influences  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  maintenance  of  stan- 
dards and  of  thoroughness. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  limits 
of  the  income  of  its  endowment  fixed, 
with  no  recourse  to  funds  outside  this 
endowment  to  make  up  deficits,  it  is 
compelled  to  limit  its  endeavors 
strictly  within  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. It  has,  therefore,  set  for  itself 
as  a  definite  policy  the  restriction  of 
its  educational  endeavors  to  the  fields 
it  now  occupies  with  the  intention  of 
making  its  work  within  that  scope  of 
the  highest  possible  grade,  and  not  en- 
tering new  fields  until  additional  en- 
dowment makes  it  possible  to  occupy 
the  same  high  position  in  these  added 
directions. 

Limit    on    Number 
Of  Students  Taken 

"With  these  purposes  in  view,  it  lim- 
its the  students  it  admits  to  the  num- 
ber which  it  can  care  for  adequately 
in  line  with  this  high  standard.  The 
total  number  of  women  admitted  to 
the  university  at  present  is  limited  to 
500,  while  with  men  the  number  of 
new  students  with  less  than  a  year 
and  one-half  of  college  work  to  their 
credit  is  limited  to  450  in  any  quarter. 

There  is,  however,  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  men  students  who  have 
had  at  least  a  year  and  one-half  of 
college  work.  As  a  result  of  these 
limitations  the  normal  stixdent  body 
is  somewhat  over  two  thousand  in 
number.  Coming  as  they  do  from 
many  states  and  foreign  countries, 
they  do  much  to  add  to  the  broad  free 
university  atmosphere  that  we  love  to 
call  Stanford. 
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San  Jose  Takes  Pride  In  Its  School  System 


By  ALEXANDER  SHERIFFS 

San  Jose  Superintendent  of  Schools 

— 0 — 

THF,  school  buildings  of  San  Jose 
are  practically  all  new;  those  not 
new  have  been  modernized  in  every 
particular.  Three-fourths  of  the  school 
rooms  of  the  city  schools  are  convert- 
ible open  air,  in  character;  having  open 
air  windows  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  room  and 
French  doors  enclosing  the  entire  op- 
posite wall  of  the  room.  Practically 
every  elementary  school  owns  the  en- 
tire block  upon  which  the  school  is 
situated.  The  Board  of  Education 
adds  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
playgrounds  to  the  department  each 
year  regulai-ly. 

Teachers  are  selected  by  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  four  principals  ami 
tlie  superintendent  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  in  the  high  school,  upon 
tlie  recommendation  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school,  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned,  and  the  city 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  maximum  salary  paid  in  the 
grades  amounts  to  $1,560,  and  in  the 
high  school  $1,900,  with  $2,100  for  ele- 
mentary school  supervisors,  and  $2,400 
for  elementary  principals. 

Physical     Education 
One  of  the  Features 

Physical  education  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
being  four  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  high  school  and  at  least  one 
teacher  in  each  elementary  school  es- 
pecially equipped  to  lead  this  work. 
Thirty  minutes  has  been  added  to  the 
elementary  school  day  in  order  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  physical  education. 
The  high  school  has  a  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool,  which  is  used  by  three 
thousand  different  students  each  weeki 
including  day  high  school  students  and 
evening  high  school  students  and  ele- 
mentary pupils  on  Saturdays. 

We  have  had  medical  examination 
for  ten  years  with  a  school  physician 
and  medical  and  dental  clinic.  We 
have  purchased  free  eye  glasses  for 
those  who  needed  them  and  in  some 
cases  are  furnishing  free  milk  for 
those  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
Clothes  and  shoes  are  furnished  to 
those  who  need  them  in  order  that 
they  attend  school.  Stammering  and 
stuttering  pupils  are  given  special  at- 
tention. 

Cafeterias  are  operated  in  the  high 
school  and  in  one  elementary  school. 
We  have  a  kindergarten  in  each  ele- 
mentarj'  school  and  this  year  will  run 
two     kindergartens     in     each     school 


where    foreign    children    predominate. 
Our  school  system  has  a  school  librar- 
ian,   conducting    her   work   along   the 
lines  done  by  the  county  librarian. 
Practical    Instruction 
Given  in  the  Grades 

Practical  education  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  both  in  the 
grades  and  in  the  day  and  the  evening 
higli.  About  one-half  of  our  teachers 
along  this  line  of  work  come  from 
the  trades  and  the  other  half  are 
school  men  and  women  prepared  to  do 
this  work.  The  University  Extension 
Course  of  Lectures  to  assist  the  public 
as  well  as  the  high  school  students  as 
to  the  proper  economic  and  social  basis 
of  living  was  given  during  the  present 
year. 

Twenty-four  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  in  our  evening  high  school, 
witli  an  average  nightly  attendance  of 
seven  hinidred.  This  work  will  be 
nearly  doubled  for  the  coming  year  ac- 
cording to  our  present  plans.  In  the 
classes  of  Americanization  the  foreign 
born  purchased  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  bonds  and  thrift 
stamps,  which  was  on  the  average 
more  than  the  regular  American  citi- 
zen purchased;  sixty -two  of  the  for- 
eign born  in  this  class  entered  the 
army,  not  because  they  were  drafted, 
but  because  of  a  desire  to  fight  for 
American  ideals. 


The  School  Department  on  March  9, 
1!)20,  submitted  to  the  voters  a  prop- 
osition to  bond  the  city  for  $400,000 
for  high  school  purposes,  and  $300,000 
for  the  elementary  schools.  The  bond 
issue  was  carried  by  a  seven  to  one 
vote.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Education  desired 
to  largely  extend  technical  and  phys- 
ical education,  and  because  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  had  increased  from  3,639 
to  9,557  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
while  the  number  of  teachers  had  in- 
creased from  116  to  251. 

Twenty-five  large  class  rooms>  a 
study  hall  and  eight  immense  concrete 
shops  will  be  built  at  the  high  school, 
while  a  whole  square  block  will  be 
purchased  for  playground  purposes. 
Tlie  following  lines  of  work  will  be 
taught  in  the  polytechnic  high:  wood- 
work, electrical  work,  auto  construc- 
tion and  repairing  carpentry  and 
building,  lumber  and  planing  mill 
work,  sheet  metal  work,  and  oxygeu 
and  acetyline  welding  and  cutting. 

At  each  elementary  school  a  large 
addition,  amounting  in  most  cases  to 
eight  rooms,  will  be  built.  Over  $100,- 
000  worth  of  elementary  school  play- 
grounds will  be  added.  Lunch  rooms 
and  indoor  gymnasiums  will  be  pro- 
vided at  each  school.  All  new  rooms 
to  be  built  will  be  convertible  open  air 
in  type. 


Will  Manage  San  Jose  Industrial  Exposition 


SAN  JOSE'S  second  annual  indus- 
trial exhibition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Club  of  San  Jose,  will  be  held  in  that 
city  May  29  to  June  5  inclusive.  It 
will  be  under  the  active  management 
of  William  Horstman  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  an  executive  committee,  of 
which  L.  H.  Elmer  is  chairman,  and 
including  F.  M.  Ely,  J.  F.  Stever,  Will- 
iam Horwarth,  Claude  Stutsman,  L. 
A.  Wilcox,  W.  A.  McDonald  and  Ed- 
win L.  Simpkins. 

This  exhibition  will  bring  together 
all  the  industries  and  activities  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Central  Cal- 
ifornia, and  for  one  week  will  make 
San  Jose  the  most  potential  buying 
center  for  California  products  for  ex- 
port. Because  of  this  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  view  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts in  a  single  comprehensive  display 
it  is  expected  that  many  overseas  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  scores  of  American 
delegates  to  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
May  12  to  15,  will  remain  on  this 
Coast  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
♦  San  Jose   exposition.       Every   one   of 


the  3,000  expected  delegates  to  the 
convention  is  to  be  invited  to  attend 
the  San  Jose  industrial  fair  as  guests 
of  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club. 


WILLIAM    HORSTMAN 
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San  Jose  Center  of  Canning  Industry 


By  W.  C.  ANDERSON 

— 0 — 

WIIP]N  one  begins  to  inquire 
about  modern  appliances  used 
in  the  canning  art  lie  is  directed  to 
San  Jose,  California,  which  justly  lays 
claim  to  headquarters  for  manufacture 
of  equipment  of  this  kind.  It  is  there 
that  most  of  the  improved  appliances 
used  in  the  canning  art  have  been  de- 
veloi)ed  and  manufactured.  San  Jose 
claims  the  largest  factory  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to.  manufacture  of 
canning  equipment. 

The  canning  industry  in  California 
dates  back  at  least  fifty  years  and  has 
grown  from  the  kitchen  cannery  to  its 
present  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
food    conservation    instrumentalities. 

Methods  at  first  employed  were 
primitive  and  appliances  crude,  and 
for  many  years  very  little  improve- 
ment was  noted,  but  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  production  and  the  increased 
demand  for  canned  product  made  the 
adoption  of  better  and  more  expedi- 
tious methods  imperative. 

Under    Old    Methods 
Uniformity     Lacking 

One  can  very  well  imagine  that 
where  the  fruit  was  peeled  and  pitted 
by  hand,  graded  as  tq  size  and  quality 
in  the  same  manner,  placed  in  the  cans 
and  sealed  with  a  hand  soldering  iron, 
then  placed  in  an  open  vat  of  boiling 
water>  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  operator,  it 
was  sufficiently  cooked,  that  unifor- 
mity of  product  would  be  impossible, 
and  the  claim  of  uncleanliness  have 
some  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  up-to-date  cannery,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  uniform  qual- 
ity and  sanitation,  little  is  left  to  be 
desired.  In  the  handling  of  manj' 
products  in  the  modern  cannery,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  line  of  ma- 
chinery is  used. 

In  the  handling  of  peaches  which 
rank  first  as  to  quantity,  the  first  op- 
eration is  pitting  and  the  pitters, 
seated  at  a  number  of  long  tables,  cut 
the  fruit  and  place  it  on  a  conveyor 
belt  with  which  each  table  is  provided 
and  which  in  turn  delivers  it  to  a  belt 
common  to  all  the  cutting  tables,  which 
conveys  it  to  the  first  machine  in  the 
cannery,  called  the  peach  scalder.  Here 
the  peeling  is  disintrigated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  lye  solution  as  the  fruit  is 
carried  through  this  machine. 

Prom  the  scalder  the  fruit  is  dis- 
charged to  the  washer,  where  it  is  per- 
fectly cleansed  and  all  traces  of  lye 
and  peel  removed.  Prom  here  it  is 
automatically       discharged       to       the 
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blancher>  where  it  is  steam  treated  and 
brought  to  a  uniform  color.  From 
this  machine  it  is  conveyed  over  a 
sorting  table,  where  the  blemished 
fruit  is  sorted  out,  and  from  here  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  grader,  a  large  ma- 
chine provided  with  a  series  of  coun- 
tersunk copper  screens,  which  grades 
the  fruit  into  six  or  seven  sizes.  This 
grader  is  provided  with  a  conveyer 
belt  for  each  grade  of"  fruit,  which 
serves  to  convey  it  to  long  canning 
tables  provided  with  individual  porce- 
lain lined  compartments  for  each  op- 
erator ;  here  the  fruit  is  washed  in  run- 
ing  water  and  placed  in  cans. 

Handling     of     Fruit 
Automatic    and    Fast 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work 
of  handling  the  fruit  from  the  time 
it  is  pitted  until  it  is  placed  in  the 
cans  is  automatic  and  continuous  and 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  hand  labor ;  the  process  being  rob- 
bed of  the  uncleanly  feature  of  the 
old  time  cannery  and  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary pack  assured. 

The  cans  having  thus  been  filled, 
each  with  its  proper  grade  of  fruit 
and  the  water  drained  from  them  by 
an  automatic  machine,  which  in  turn 
feeds  them  to  the  syruper  machine, 
where  the  proper  amount  of  syrup  is 
supplied,  the  cans  with  their  tops  still 
open  are  automatically  fed  to  the  ex- 


hauster, where  they  are  steamed  to 
exhaust  the  air  and  sterilize  their  con- 
tents. 

They  are  then  transferred  to  the 
closing  machine,  which  automatically 
places  the  cover  and  seals  the  cans  air 
tight,  and  delivers  them  to  the  auto- 
matic continuous  cooker,  where  the 
cans  are  gently  rolled  around  a  spiral 
course,  steam  being  applied  under  au- 
tomatic control,  which  insures  a  uni- 
form cook.  This  machine  is  provided 
with  openings  at  different  points  in 
the  line  of  travel  of  the  cans>  so  they 
may  be  discharged  at  any  point  de- 
sired and  then  conveyed  to  the  cooler, 
where  the  temperature  is  reduced  be- 
low boiling  point  to  prevent  over  cook- 
ing; when  they  are  ready  for  the 
warehouse. 

This  part  of  the  process  from  the 
time  the  cans  are  placed  at  the  syruper 
until  they  reach  the  warehouse  is  au- 
tomatic and  continuous,  and  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  in  a  modern  cannery 
is  duplicated  as  often  as  necessary  to 
handle  the  different  size  cans  which 
are  iised  and  secure  capacity,  as  the 
present  day  cannery  must  figure  into 
thousands  of  tons  in  a  season's  run, 
which  means  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
tons  of  fruit  per  day. 

Standards    Possible 
By  Late  Improvements 

Some  of  the  outstanding  improve- 
ments that  make  the  present  day  stan- 
dard possible  are : 

The  development  and  general  adop- 
tion of  the  lye  peeling  process,  doing 
away  with  the  tedious  expense  and  un- 
sanitary hand  peeling,  and  also  effect- 
ing a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  fruit. 

The  perfection  of  the  machine 
grader,  for  grading  the  halved  fruit 
in  a  wholesale  waj',  which  takes  the 
place  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
hands,  and  which  does  the  work  per- 
fectly, that  formerlj'  in  the  nature  of 
things  could  only  be  imperfectly  done. 

The  development  of  a  wonderful 
machine  for  placing  the  proper  amount 
of  syrup  in  the  cans;  the  importance 
of  which  can  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  cans 
filled  to  the  brim  with  fruit,  the  open 
space  between  which  must  be  uniform- 
ly filled  with  syrup,  at  the  rate  of 
from  50  to  100  cans  per  minute,  and 
delivered  to  the  next  machine  in  the 
line  without  spilling  the  contents. 

And  last,  but  not  least>  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  automatic  continuous  varia- 
ble discharge  cooker,  which  eliminates 
the  human  element,  makes  no  mistakes, 
•receives  and  discharges  a  stream  of 
cans  at  from  50  to  100  cans  per  minute. 
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Home  of  Greatest  Holstein  Herds 


By   DE   LANCE  Y   LEWIS 
— 0 — 

THE  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  fast  be- 
coming the  home  of  some  of  the 
greatest  registered  Holstein  herds  in 
the  world.  While  other  sections  en- 
tered the  field  somewhat  earlier,  none 
have  made  greater  proportional  strides 
in  both  numbers  and  quality. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  the  home  of 
a  number  of  breeders  who  have  taken 
the  firmest  stand  in  the  matter  of 
health  conditions.  From  the  stand- 
point of  export  buyers  unless  health 
conditions  are  satisfactory  a  waste  of 
time  results  to  both  buyer  and  seller 
and,  particularly  where  there  is  in- 
volved the  additional  expense  which  is 
required  to  make  shipment  to  a  great 
distance,  every  possible  precaution 
shoidd  be  taken. 

As  to  quality,  an  unusual  amount 
of  official  testing  has  been  done  in  this 
section  both  in  long  and  short  time 
work,  and  at  least  two  of  the  larger 
herds  have  particularly  specialized  on 
yearly  records.  In  purchasing  for  the 
export  trade,  particularly  •  under  the 
present  healthy  demand  for  stock,  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  from  any  one 
herd  a  large  number  of  surplus  fe- 
males, making  it  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  that  the  breeders  should 
co-operate    and    that    they    should    be 


located  sufficiently  close  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  buyer  to  take  in  a  number 
of  herds  with  a  reasonable  expenditure 
of  time. 

Lately  a  combined  shipment  was 
made  to  Chile  from  the  herds  of  the 
Lewis  Company  of  San  Jose  and  Toyon 
Farm  Association  of  Los  Altos,  both 
of  these  herds  being  not  only  large  in 
numbers  but  both  being  under  State 
supervision  and  both  having  applied 
to  be  accredited  federally. 

Among  the  younger  breeders  who  are 
going  into  the  business  in  a  substantial 
way  are  M.  J.  Haas,  of  San  Jose,  who 
has  a  number  of  animals  raised  in  the 
herd  of  R.  F.  Guerin,  of  Visalia,  and 
E.  F.  Gleason,  who  has  lately  pur- 
chased some  very  desirable  stock  from 
Washington  and  a  high  class  young 
herd  sire  from  the  Lewis  Company's 
Baywood  herd. 

The  nearness  to  San  Francisco 
makes  it  very  easy  for  buyers  coming 
to  that  center  to  purchase  from  these 
herds,  as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  an 
hour  or  two 's  ride,  and  the  animals  are 
easily  delivered  by  truck  to  the  San 
Francisco   docks. 

A  few  years  ago,  nearly  all  this 
buying  had  to  be  done  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  as  being  practically 
.  the  only  source  of  supply,  but  of  late 
breeders  are  coming  to  appreciate  the 
great  advantage  of  raising  stock  with- 


out the  necessity  of  artificial  housing 
through  the  long  winter  months,  with 
all  the  health  difficulties  which  are 
liable  to  arise  as  a  result.  To  show 
that  this  is  fully  weighed  by  outside 
breeders  in  their  figuring  for  the  fu- 
ture, at  least  two  of  the  best  known 
of  American  breders  have  sent  in- 
quiries to  local  agents  as  to  possible 
locations  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vallev. 


0RM8BY  $EQIS   MARIE,  WORLD'S   RECORD   DAM   OF  THE   GREAT   YOUNG   SIRE 
HEADING  THE   LEWIS   BAYWOOD   HERD 


Second  Richest 

Quicksilver  Mine 

in  the  World 

Cj  A  XT  A  CLARA  COUNTY  makes 
^^  no  pretensions  of  being  a  mineral 
county;  yet  for  sixty  years  or  more  it 
has  possessed  the  second  richest  quick- 
silver mine  in  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  the  old  Almadeu  mine 
in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  Spain, 
the  New  Almaden  mine,  within  a  half 
hour's  drive  by  automobile  from  the 
city  of  San  Jose,  has  produced  within 
that  period  almost  as  great  a  quantity 
of  quicksilver  as  the  mine  in  Spain 
since  the  beginning  of  the  latter 's  his- 
tory way  back  before  the  Christian 
era.  Second  to  it  is  the  Guadalupe 
mine,  in  the  same  range  of  hills  bor- 
dering the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
valley,  and  more  or  less  of  the  prec- 
ious metal  has  been  produced  in  other 
sections  of  the  county. 

Traces  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
iron  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley, 
b>it  these  metals  are  not  found  in 
workable  quantities.  Of  magnesite 
and  manganese,  however,  there  arc 
are  large  deposits,  especially  in  the 
section  east  of  Mount  Hamilton,  and 
during  the  recent  war  the  urgent  de- 
mand and  high  prices  resulted  in  a 
vast  production.  Similar  large  de- 
posits have  been  opened  up,  also,  in 
the  district  just  east  of  Coyote  and 
iloi-gan  Hill. 

The  history  of  the  New  Almaden 
mine  is  one  of  romance  and  adventure. 
The  Indians,  long  before  tlie  Spaniards 
came,  used  the  ore  for  making  red 
paint  for  the  adornment  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  skeletons  of  a  number 
of  Indian  workers  who  had  been 
caught  by  a  cave-in  many  years  before 
were  found  when  the  Spaniards  first 
opened   up  the   mine. 

Pigment  from  the  cinnabar  was  used 
to  decorate  the  Santa  Clara  Mission, 
built  by  the  padres  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  rancho  on  which  the 
mine  was  situated  was  granted  to  Don 
Jose  Berryessa  by  Don  Louis  Arguello, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Governor  of  California,  whose  secre- 
tary Berryessa  was.  In  1824  the  own- 
er learned  from  an  Indian  at  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  red  ore  on  the  ranch,  and 
he  and  a  few  others  investigated  and 
located  it.  Berryessa  in  1846  was  shot 
by  General  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson 
at  San  Rafael,  in  Marin  County.  His 
widow  sold  her  interest  in  the  mine  for 
$60,000. 

From  1824  until  the  present  day  the 
mine  has  been  worked,  for  many  years, 
of  course,  by  primitive  methods.  How 
much  quicksilver  it  has  produced  can- 
not be  tnown,    but    its    underground 


workings  ramify  througli  miles  of  tun- 
nels, and  from  1850  to  1896  it  is  known 
that  the  production  was  1,600,000 
pounds  of  ore.  or  nearly  1,000,000 
flasks  of  quicksilver.  In  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  it  has  been  continuously 
producing,  sometimes  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties, at  other  times  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  it  is  still  producing. 

In  1864  the  mine  was  sold  by  its 
tlien  owners  to  the  Quicksilver  Mining 
Company  of  New  York  for  $1,700,000, 
and  later  it  was  capitalized  for  $10,- 
000,000,  and  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  modern  machinery  installed.  Nu- 
uierous   riclily   producing   shafts   were 


sunk  during  the  following  years,  but 
the  richest  of  all  was  the  Randol  shaft, 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  2,450  feet.  As 
many  as  1,000  men  have  been  employed 
in  the  mine  at  one  time  and  there  was 
a  population  of  6,000  on  the  hill  at  the 
mine  and  at  the  Hacienda,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

Visitors  to  Santa  Clara  Valley  will 
find  this  mine>  only  thirteen  miles  from 
San  Jose,  well  worth  inspecting,  be- 
cause of  its  picturesque  situation  and 
the  historical  interest  that  attaches  to 
it,  iu)r  should  they  fail  to  visit  the 
(iiua(lalui)e  mine,  onlj'  a  few  miles  di.s- 
taiit  from  the  former. 


Big  San  Jose  Industry  Prepared  for  Foreign  Trade 


By  H.  L.  AUSTIN 
Secretary   Bean   Spray   Pump   Co. 

— 0 — 

THE  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  with 
factories  at  San  Jose>  Cal.,  and 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  factory  retail 
branches  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Los  An- 
geles, has  built  up  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  business  in  spray 
outfits,  irrigating  pumps,  etc. 

The  spray  outfits  are  standard  all 
over  the  globe  in  countries  where  fruit 
is  grown.  Features  are  incorporated 
in  these  machines  that  have  been  cov- 
ered by  patent  for  many  years,  and 
which  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  jilaciug  beau  sprayers  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 

The  company  has  enjojed  an  in- 
creasing domestic  and  foreign  business 
in  these  spray  pumps  for  the  last 
thirty-six  years.  Being  first  in  the 
field  with  a  power  sprayer,  the  com- 
pany has  maintained  a  lead  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  outfits. 

In  the  beginning  the  business  was 
founded  for  the  manufacture  of  hand 
power  outfits,  but  the  demand  for 
power  driven  outfits  has  very  rapidly 
taken  precedence,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  practically  the  entire  output 
of  spraying  machinery  is  of  this  latter 
type,  the  outfits  ranging  in  sire  from 
one  and  one-half  horsepower  to.  ten 
horsepower. 

For  twenty  years  the  company  has 
been  manufacturing  a  complete  line  of 
irrigatiirg  pum])s,  ranging  in  size  from 
a  small  domestic  outfit  to  a  twenty- 
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four-inch  deep-well  turbine.  In  this 
branch  of  the  business  direct  connected 
engine  driven  units  and  direct  con- 
nected  electric   outfits  are  included. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  the  com- 
pany has  manufactured  a  small  or- 
chard and  vineyard  tractor  for  the 
last  four  years. 

From  a  modest  beginning  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  by  progressive  steps  to 
a  total  business  amounting  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1919-1920  to  an  excess  of  one 
and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
The  net  worth  of  the  company  in- 
creased from  $46,787.43  in  1909  to 
$947,543.60  in   1920. 

Factory  capacity  growth  has  kept 
a]>reast  of  the  demands  made  uj)on  it- 
new  additions  having  been  macle  and 
the  force  employed  having  been  con- 


stantly increased  until  the  total  force 
is  now  in  excess  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  the  San  Jose  factory 
alone. 

The  company  plans  now  to  increase 
its  capital  stock  to  $2,000,000,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  an  increased  future 
business.  It  is  intended  to  perfect  a 
factory  equipment  and  a  sales  organ- 
ization that  will  be  able  to  handle  a 
very  much  larger  volume  of  business 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Both  the  factories  at  San  Jose  and 
Lansing  have  been  very  greatly  en- 
larged and  their  present  capacity  en- 
ables the  company  to  handle  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  business  with  di.s- 
f)at('h,  shipments  being  readily  made 
fi'oiii  one  factory  or  the  other  to  any 
point. 
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Commercial  Possibilties  of  Aeroplanes 

Here  and  AbrOad-Explalned  by  Earl  cooper 


By  EARL  P.  COOPER 

IN  spite,  of  the  fact  that  news  items 
appearing  daily,  report  data  on  the 
general  utility  of  the  airplane,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  still  consider  this  really  prac- 
tical means  of  transportation  as  some- 
what of  an  experiment.  The  thought 
too,  that  the  aviator  must  be  some- 
what of  a  dare  devil  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  general,  and  it  is  with  the 
iiope  timt  these  impressions  be  cor- 
rected in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
this  article  is  written. 

To  those  who  know  aviators  as  the 
writer  does,  the  "bird  man"  is  really 
not  personally  the  phenomenon  he  is 
l)opularly  supposed  to  be.  He  is  not 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  what  is  de- 
scribed best,  by  that  expressive  slang 
expression,  a  "Roughneck."  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  generally  a  quiet,  un- 
assinning,  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  young 
fellow,  who  really  gets  little  more 
tlirill  out  of  his  work  than  the  aver- 
age driver  of  a  Ford.  He  is  a  naviga- 
tor of  the  air  and  as  such  is  as  much 
out  of  his  element  on  land  as  the 
sailor.  If  it  were  possible  he  would 
be  in  the  air  all  the  time. 

Aircraft     Not     Flimsy 
As  Popularly  Supposed 

Then,  the  aircraft  of  today,  as 
turned  out,  for  instance,  by  the  Cur- 
tiss  Company,  is  not  by  any  means 
flimsy  as  is  popularly  supposed.  The 
})Iane  may  look  fragile,  but  it  is  a  fact 
tliat  it  is  eight  times  as  strong  as  it 
need  be.  In  other  Avords,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  could  be  cut  out  and  we 
would  still  have  a  plane  that  would  be 
strong  enough  for  all  practical  uses. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  hull  of  the 
Curtiss  Sea  Gull,  a  hydroplane  with  a 
magnificent  record.  It  is  constructed 
to  float  a  load  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  pounds,  yet  it  does  not  look 
any  more  substantial  than  an  ordinary 
canoe.  Appearances  in  aircraft  con- 
struction are  very  deceiving. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  "stunting" 
has  injured  the  reputation  of  aviation 
or  not.  In  its  own  place  as  part  of 
the  education  of  the  pilot,  it  is  in- 
valuable, as  it  tends  to  give  him  more 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  machine 
and  to  increase  his  resourcefulness 
should  an  emergency  arise.  In  any 
case,  the  great  cause  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  is  the  commercialization  of 
the  plane.  All  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  educating  the  public  in  the 
safety,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  this 
mode  of  travel, 


EARL    P.    COOPER 

Great  passenger  liners  are  in  opera- 
tion here  and  in  Europe  where  a  maxi- 
mum of  speed,  safety  and  comfort  is 
assured.  The  Curtiss  Eagle,  now  in 
operation  in  California,  is  an  example 
of  what  is  being  done.  This  giant 
airship,  equipped  with  three  motors 
and  designed  to  carry  eight  people  and 
freight,  immediately  impresses  the 
beholder  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

The  staunch  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture is  apparent  and  even  the  most 
timid  experience  a  feeling  of  implicit 
trust.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous 
saving  of  time,  the  luxurious  interior 
of  the  limousine  body  ensures  com- 
plete comfort,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
passenger  at  his  destination,  clean  and 
refreshed  instead  of  tired  and  dusty 
as  he  would  be  had  he  gone  by  motor 
or  rail. 

By  the  travelling  salesman,  the 
lighter  planes  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Possession  of  a  plane  beats 
his  competitor  at  the  start  and  where 
he  has  long  jumps  between  towns  the 
saving  of  wear  and  tear  on  his  nerves 
while  waiting  for  trains  is  entirely 
done  away  with. 

The  rancher  with  thousands  of  acres 
to  superintend  can  use  a  plane  every 
day  of  the  year  to  advantage.    In  the 


case  of  a  "Round-up,"  for  instance, 
he  can  direct  from  above  and  save  his 
cow  punchers  perhaps  days  of  weary, 
fruitless  riding.  With  a  plane  he  can 
locate  new  pastures  and  water;  in 
fact,  he  can  accomplish  in  a  few  min- 
utes what  previously  might  have  taken 
days  or  weeks. 

For  the  live  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  the  qui  vive  for  new  factories,  the 
jilane  offers  an  ideal  mode  of  showing 
suitable  sites  to  prospects.  Sources  of 
water  power  can  be  shown  in  a  few 
minutes  even  if  the  places  are  inacces- 
sible by  road  or  trail.  Real  estate 
agents  find  flying  profitable  for  prac- 
tically the  same  reasons.  The  labor 
of  survey  too  is  minimized  by  the  in- 
telligent use  of  a  plane  equipped  with 
the  proper  camera. 

A  dam  project  in  the  West  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  airplane,  on  the  eve  of 
being  accomplished.  Throughout  the 
ages  this  giant  power  has  been  unhar- 
nessed simply  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transport  men,  tools  and  what 
material  is  not  supplied  by  nature, 
right  to  the  spot  by  direct  air  line. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  use  of  the 
plane  today  is  for  advertising,  and 
special  devices  for  changing  advertis- 
ing while  in  the  air  are  actually  on 
the  market.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  a  number  of  different  merchants 
to  club  together  and  divide  the  ex- 
pense, thereby  obtaining  distinctive 
advertising  at  a  very  low  cost. 
Should  Be  Invaluable 
For  Travel  in  Orient 

In  the  Orient  especially,  the  airplane 
should  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  Road  conditions  mak- 
ing motor  travel  slow,  difficult  and 
expensive,  with  steamer  sailings  er- 
ratic and  railroads  few  and  far  be- 
tween, it  does  not  require  much  imag- 
ination to  see  why  the  new  form  of 
travel  is  welcome.  On  one  hand  there 
is  the  option  of  waiting  three  or  four 
weeks  for  a  steamer  to  take  a  trip  of 
say  two  hundred  miles  and  on  the 
other  the  possibility  of  getting  to  the 
destination  not  more  than  three  hours 
from  the  time  a  traveller  makes  up  his 
mind.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  to  the  business  man  and 
as  flying  costs  about  the  same  as  trav- 
elling by  a  large  touring  car,  the  cost 
is  really  not  by  any  means  high. 

A  regular  passenger  service  is  being 
considered  between  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.  Mail  and  freight  will 
also  be  carried  and  from  information 
just  received  the  service  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  inaugurated. 
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Here  Is  General  Program  for  Trade  Convention 


HEREWITH  is  the  general 
program,  with  list  of 
speakers  and  subjects,  for  the 
Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade 
("onvention  in  the  Civic  Auditor- 
ium, San  Francisco,  May  12  to 
15,   inclusive: 

FIBST  GENEBAI.  SESSION 

Wednesday,  May  12,  10  A.  M. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Captain  Rob- 
ert Dollar  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council. 

' '  The  Relation  of  Our  Productive  Ca- 
pacity to  Foreign  Trade,"  by  James  A. 
Farrell,  chairman  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council. 

"The  Financial  Situation  as  Applied 
to  Foreign  Trade,"  by  F.  L.  Lipman, 
vice-president  Wells-Fargo-Nevada  Na- 
tional Bank. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
Wednesday,  May  12,  2:30  P.  M. 

General  subject,  '  'Imports  and  Ex- 
ports." 

' '  Function  of  Imports  in  Our  Foreign 
Trade, ' '  by  George  E.  Boberts,  vice- 
president  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York. 

"The  Future  of  Our  Exports,"  by 
Frederick  J.  Koster,  chairman  Koster 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 


J.    K.   ARMSBY 
Executive  Committee 

THIED  GENEBAL   SESSION 
Thursday,  May  13,  10  A.  M. 
General     subject,     "Foreign     Trade 
Policies." 


FREDERICK  J.   KOSTER 
Chairman    Executive   Committee 

' '  The  Need  for  a  Bargaining  Tariff, ' ' 
by  Robert  H.  Patchin,  export  manager 
W.  B.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

' '  The  Bailways  and  Foreign  Trade, ' ' 
by  William  Sproule,  president  Southern 
Pacific  Company. 

"Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice of  Our  Government,"  by  W.  W. 
Nichols,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Company,  New  York. 

"The  Work  and  Service  of  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Abroad, ' '  by 
C.  W.  Whittemore,  past  president  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

"American  Organization  for  Foreign 
Trade, ' '  by  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  presi- 
dent University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

FOUBTH   GENEBAL   SESSION 
Friday,  May  14,  10  A.  M. 

General  subject,  "American  Mer- 
chant Marine." 

' '  American  Maritime  Policies, ' '  by 
W.  H.  Kno,  New  York. 

' '  American  Securities, ' '  by  John  E. 
Barbet  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.  of  New 
York  . 

hi  addition  to  the  general  ses- 
sions there  will  be  group  sessions 
covering  all  phases  of  the  general 
convention  theme,  "The  Effect  of 
Being  a  Creditor  Nation,"  and 
of  all  the  phases  of  import  and 
export  business  with  regard  to 
America's  relation  to  the  trade 
of  the  world.  The  following  are 
tlie  subjects  that  will  Ix'  taken 
up  at  the  group  sessions : 


FIBST  GBOUP 
Wednesday,  May  12,  8  PM. 
"Education     for     Foreign     Trade," 
"Financing    Foreign    Trade,"     "The 
Webb  Law  in  Operation." 

SECOND  GBOUP 
Thursday,  May  13,  2:30  P.  M. 
"Direct    Selling,"    "Foreign    Credit 
and  Credit  Information,"     "Source  of 
Imports. ' ' 

THIBD  GBOUP 
Thursday,  May  13,  8  P.  M. 
' '  Foreign   Trade   Promotion   Through 
the  Press, "   "  Banking  Services  to  For- 
eign  Trade,"    "American   Trade   With 
Bussia. ' ' 

FOUBTH  GBOUP 
Friday,  May  4,  12:30  P.  M. 
"Practical   Problems   of  the    Export 
Manager, "    "  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication, "        "  Pacific       Problems, ' ' 
' '  Foreign  Trade  Advertising. ' ' 

The  fifth  general  session  will 
be  held  Saturday,  May  15,  at  10 
a.  m.,  the  subject  being,  "A  Na- 
tional    Program       for       Foreign 


CAPTAIN    ROBERT    DOLLAR 
Executive  Committee 

Trade. ' '  Witli  reports  of  group 
sessions,  the  final  declaration  oT 
the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  miscellaneous  bnsT- 
ne.ss,   the   session    will   close. 
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ORIENT^SOUTH  SEAS  EXPORT  ^IMPORT  FREIGHT  FORWARDING 
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General  K*ei^t  Fonrardexs 
Customs  Brokers  and 
—  Steamship  Agents 

In  the  matter  of  developing  your  foreign  markets  and  the 
shipment  of  merchandise  to  or  from  the  Orient,  the  Philippines, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  America  and  Europe,  the  Oregon- 
Pacific  Company  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  serve  you  in  the  best 
way. 

A  specific  knowledge  of  routes,  rates  and  customs  regulations, 
and  a  thoroughly  practical  experience,  qualifies  us  to  efficiently 
forward  your  import  and  export  orders. 

Service  Letters 

Let  us  put  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  to  receive  our  Weekly  Service 
Letters,  which  give  sailing  notices  of 
vessels  and  detailed  information  about 
Port  and  Customs  conditions  and  regu- 
lations governing  your  shipments. 

Route  Shipments  Via  Portland  in  Our  Gare 


■^0^': 


■*'^ki'tT^ 


Cable  and  Wireless: 
POWLMAC 


mki 
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Growing  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Winning 
Trade  in  Foreign  Lands-ioid  by  s.  j.  stoughton 


THE  decisive  battle  for  South 
American  trade  will  be  fought 
within  the  next  two  years — may  be 
sooner.  Tiie  year  1922  will  unques- 
tionably see  some  nation  tiie  acknowl- 
edged victor  in  that  sector  of  the  ' '  war 
after  the  war." 

Leading  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try are  determined  that  America  shall 
be  the  victor.  It  is  expected  that  the 
National  Exposition  of  United  States 
Manufacturers  in  liuenos  Aires  next 
November  will  accomplish  a  great  deal 
toward  burning  the  decision  in  Uncle 
Sam's  direction.  A  similar  exposition 
will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
spring  of   1921. 

Industrial  motion  pictures  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  exposition.  American 
manufactiirers  will  not  stop  at  exhibit- 
ing their  products  at  the  exposition. 
They  will  supplement  their  display  of 
wares  upon  South  America's  counter 
with  films  showing  where  and  how 
those  wares  are  made. 

Motion     Picture    Method 
Of     Getting     Acquainted 

Reports  of  American  firms  now  us- 
ing the  motion  pictures  method  of 
getting  acquainted  below  the  equator 
emphasize  the  value  of  industrial  films 
in  South  America.  Down  there  it  is 
not  merely  a  case  of  showing  good 
samples  and  taking  an  order.  Our 
chief  rivals,  England,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, are  showing  good  samples.  We 
in  this  country  believe  that  Made-in- 
America  goods  are  the  best  on  earth, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
conditions  of  working  men  here  are 
better  than  in  any  other  place  on 
earth. 

Industrial  films  can  show  the  fac- 
tory conditions  under  which  products 
of  the  United  States  are  made.  The 
ideal  film  for  South  American  use 
should  contain  scenes  showing  how  a 
factory's  workmen  live  at  home. 
Working  and  living  conditions  in  this 
country  are  one  of  the  biggest  selling 
points  we  have. 

No  matter  how  good  a  sample  looks 
the  South  American  merchant  will 
want  assurance  that,  if  he  creates  a 
local  market  for  a  brand,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  future  shipments  of  that 
product.  South  America  is  a  long 
distance  away  and  the  reputations  of 
many  American  manufacturers  have 
not  traveled  that  far — yet.  A  film 
showing  an  enormous  manufacturing 
plant  will  impress  a  South  American 
with  the  stability  of  an  American  in- 
dustry— will  assure  him  that  the  firm 
will  continue  to  be  in  business  for 
some  years  to  ctfme,  ready  to  fill  fu- 


A  neTv  facior  in  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  is  offered  in  the  emplo})- 
ment  of  motion  pictures  in  educating 
prospective  buyers  in  the  uses  of  goods 
and  devices  n>i//i  which  hitherto  </ieJ) 
ma^  not  have  been  familiar.  It  has 
been  told  in  this  magazine  how  British 
interests  are  planning  extensive  educa- 
tional campaigns  overseas  with  the  aid 
of  the  "movies."  The  article  here- 
with, fcj;  the  director  of  circulation  of 
the  Rothacker  Film  Manufacturing 
Compan]),  offers  timely  suggestions 
along  these  lines. 


ture    orders    or    supply   parts    of   any 
machinery  which  he  purchases. 

Tremendous      Impression 
Upon  Latin  Temperament 

And  frankly,  display,  or  show,  makes 
a  tremendous  impression  upon  the 
Latin  temperament.  A  film  visualiz- 
ing the  large  buildings  housing  an 
4^merican  industry,  scenes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  and  of  the  factories  in 
full  action  will  fill  a  prospective 
South  American  customer  with  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  concern  which 
is  after  his  order.  South  American 
merchants  are  prosperous  and  like  to 
do  business  with  prosperous  people. 
"With  niotion  pictures  South  Americans 
can  be  taken  on  a  quick  trip  to  this 
country  to  see  what  we've  got  up 
here. 

The  Rothacker  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  was  recently  appointed  offi- 
cial cinematographers  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Exposition.  A  number  of  man- 
ufacturers for  whom  the  Rothacker 
company  has  produced  industrial  or 
advertising  films  in  the  past  are  al- 
ready planning  to  make  motion  pic- 
tures a  part  of  their  exhibit  at  the 
exposition.  Some  of  these  firms  are 
now  using  films  to  sell  their  products 
down  there.  A  representative  of  one 
of  these  reports  that  he  secured  eleven 
customers  in  one  day,  simply  by  in- 
viting them  to  attend  a  private  movie 
show. 

Our  opponents  in  the  struggle  for 
the  South  American  trade  appreciate 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  value  of  films 
as  a  "war  after  the  war"  weapon. 
The  day  the  '  armistice  was  signed 
England. 'had  1,500,000  feet  of  indus- 
trial film  ready  to  send  out  to  open 
the  way  for  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine. In  wartime  ^England  had  pre- 
pared for  the  trape  war  of  peace- 
time. J,  c 

Films,  by  which  South  Aniericans 
can  learn   what  incSustrial  Japan  has 


to  offer,  are  seen  in  the  large  trade 
centers  below  the  equator  every  day. 
One  of  the  first  news  items  that  came 
out  of  Germany  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  told  that  production  of  Ger 
man  industrial  films  had  been  begun 
on  a  large  scale.  Germany  wants  to 
win  back  that  trade  plum  and  she 
knows  full  well  the  power  of  the  pic- 
ture screen.  German  salesmen  in 
South  America  will  be  armed  with  suit 
case  projection  machines  with  which 
they  can  show  films  on  the  office  walls 
of  prospective  buyers. 

Surest  Way  to  Reach  ^,^ 

Potential     Customers 

The  writer  is  planning  to  be  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Ex- 
positions, together  with  a  staff  of 
technical  experts  who  will  be  there  to 
insure  that  the  motion  picture  end  of 
the  Exposition  moves  along  without 
a  hitch.  Argentine  officials  estimate 
that  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  people— po- 
tential customers  of  Uncle  Sam — will 
attend  the  Buenos  Aires  Exposition, 
and  the  products  of  this  country  must 
be  displayed  upon  the  counter  of  the 
silver  screen  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there  will  be  camera- 
men present  to  film  the  exposition  so 
that  the  folk  here  at  home  may  see — 
and  for  use  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  south  of  us. 

Here  is  a  thought  which  is  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  hope  that  American 
manufacturers  will  give  it  most  care- 
ful consideration.  "Why  end  the  Ex^ 
positions  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro — why  not  extend  it  to  all  of 
South  America? 

At  the  close  of  the  expositions  the 
nephews  of  Uncle  Sam  could  divide 
forces,  one  group  to  return  home  by 
the  western  side  of  South  America 
and  the  other  by  the  eastern.  These 
return  trips  could  be  made  junketing 
tours,  stops  to  be  made  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  along  the  route.  Each  stop 
might  lie  a  week  in  length. 

Each  city  coijld  have  its  "United 
States,  "Week."  The  visitors  could 
banquet  and  be  banqueted  and  make 
themselves  generally  useful  in  the  way 
of  cementing  friendship  between  peo- 
ples who  should— for  many  different 
reasons — be  friends. 

It  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  pic- 
ture theatres  of  a  South  American  city 
would  observe  "United  States  Week" 
in  a  big  way.  Among  other  films,  tliey 
could  show  those  taken  at  the  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  exi>ositions, 
and  thus  the  expositions  could  be 
staged  all  over  Soutft  America. 

Why  not?  ''*■ 
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Truth  in  Advertising  is  Important 
In  Winning  Foreign  Trade-says  c.  b.  Gage 


TRUTH  IX  ADVERTISING,  the 
famous  slogan  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is 
even  more  important  in  seeking  For- 
eign Trade  than  it  is  at  home.  The 
writer  had  this  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  recently  during  his  three 
hundred  day  business  trip  through  ten 
of  the  countries  of  the  Orient. 

At  Kobe  we  heard  of  a  lead  pencil 
manufacturer,  not  an  American  firm, 
Avhose  leads  were  made  up  from  odd 
scraps,  forming  an  almost  useless  lead 
pencil.  It  looked  and  worked  all  right 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  it  was  a  strong 
advertisement  of  very  undesirable  sort 
for  the  manufacturers.  "Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one." 

If  You're  Ads  Are  True 
You    Will    Get    Business 

An  American  commercial  journalist 
at  Shanghai  said:  "It  may  be  hard  to 
get  started  with  these  people,  but  once 
tliey  are  satisfied  that  your  goods  come 
up  to  your  ads  they'll  stick  to  you." 

Incidentally  the  old  story  of  a  soap 
manufacturer  with  an  established 
trade  marked  package  who  changed 
his  mark  and  lost  his  trade  was  heard 
again.  The  change  was  done  by  tlie 
printer  and  was  so  slight  as  to  cause 
no  comment  at  home.  The  shrewd  old 
Chinese  buyers  thought  it  must  be  a 
clever  imitation  of  the  original  as  to 
contents  as  Avell  as  mark  and  refused 
to  re-order. 

A  few  sorts  of  confectionary  pack- 
age goods  Avere  seen  which  were 
marked  in  perfect  good  faith  by  the 
American  manufacturer  "Price  Five 
Cents."  Naturally  when  sold  in  dis- 
tant Oriental  countries  the  price  had 
to  be  higher  than  the  equivalent  of 
five  cents.  In  some  countries  the  ex- 
pression "cents"  is  used  but  refers  to 
their  own  currency,  which  is  quite 
likely  to  be  of  lesser  value  than  our 
cents.  These  things  are  of  course  gen- 
erally well  understood  by  the  whole- 
sale purchaser  and  importer,  but  some- 
times give  rise  to  misunderstandings 
in  the  mind  of  the  buyer. 

In  China  the  newspapers  with  their 
advertisements  pass  through  many 
hands.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
news  dealers  who  distribute  the  papers 
there  are  other  dealers  who  buy  up 
second  hand,  third  and  even  fourth 
hand  newspapers  as  a  regular  business 
and  re-distribute  them  to  a  regular 
clientele.  Thus  a  reader  who  does  not 
care  to  pay  full  price  for  his  morning 
newspaper  has  a  second  hand  paper 
delivered  at  lunch  time  at  say  half 
price.  Later  the  paper  becomes  still 
cheaper.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


newspapers'  own  records  do  not  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  actual  circulation  of 
the  paper. 

In  Siam  they  tell  you  of  American 
firms  making  mechanical  devices  whose 
advertising  and  goods  have  become 
discredited,  merely  because  the  buyer 
did  not  understand  how  to  operate  the 
device.  Then,  too,  it  was  just  possible 
that  while  the  performance  claimed 
could  be  obtained  by  a  white  man  the 
broAvn  man  of  less  experience  in  things 
mechanical  could  not  possibly  attain 
such   effiiciency  with  it. 

In  Singapore  I  bought  an  American 
magazine  which  contained  a  full  page 
ad  of  a  certain  American  Travellers 
Check  "Cashable  anywhere  in  the 
World."      Such    checks    could    be    se- 


PHILIPPINES    VILLAGE    SCENE 

cured  in  Singapore,  but  could  be 
cashed  only  with  great  difficulty  if  at 
all  outside  of  the  vender's  office.  I 
know  this  from  sad  experience.  The 
British  say:  "Yes,  that's  Yankee  ad- 
vertising for  you.  You  say,  all  over 
the  world,  when  you  mean  in  the 
states,  the  European  tourist  resorts 
and  a  few  countries  adjacent  to  the 
states." 

A  splendid  example  of  good  adver- 
tising appeared  in  the  oft  repeated 
slogan  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services  at  all  important  ports  in  the 
Orient.  It  reads:  "Quickest  time 
across  the  Pacific."     It's  of  vital  in- 


terest ;  it 's  short  and  sticks  in  the  mind 
and  it  is  not  only  true  in  fact  but  can't 
be  misunderstood  or  contradicted. 

Sumatra  sells  us  the  larger  part  of 
its  huge  rubber  crop  for  our  automo- 
bile tires.  Several  important  Amer- 
ican tire  companies  are  already  grow- 
ing their  own  rubber  in  Sumatra. 
America  and  American  products  mean 
much  to  white  residents  of  Sumatra 
regardless  of  race  and  the  white  resi- 
dents are  the  real  buyers.  Way  in  ttie 
interior  I  saw  not  only  American  gas- 
oline, sewing  machines  and  Fords,  but 
motorcycles,  phonographs,  shoes,  type- 
writers and  other  American  products. 

American  motor  cars  of  numerous 
makes  seemed  to  be  making  great 
progress. 

{/ompared  to  the  conservative  adver- 
tising of  the  British  and  of  the  Hol- 
landers much  of  our  advertising  looks 
over-loud  and  a  little  exaggerated.  As 
long  as  we  live  up  to  it  to  the  letter 
it's  fine,  but  just  let  some  European 
find  an  apparent  misstatement  and  it 
means  trouble. 

Do   Not   Overlook 
What    Others    Do 

We  think  we  are  the  world's  fore- 
most advertisers,  but  don't  overlook 
the  other  fellow's  efforts  entirely.  Re- 
member "Pears  Soap"  and  "Liptons 
Tea. ' '  They  're  good  products  and  the 
makers  never  cease  reminding  every- 
body everywhere  in  the  readers'  OWN 
LANGUAGE. 

At  the  chief  street  intersection  in 
Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  stands  a 
huge  sign  reading,  "ACT,"  and  in 
very  small  letters  a  few  essential  re- 
marks of  further  explanation.  Close 
by  is  a  Dutch  office  supply  store  con- 
taining two  large  windows  full  of 
American  made  office  devices,  includ- 
ing tyi)ewriters,  adding  machines,  die- 
tapiiones  and  similar  items  with  full 
indication  of  the  desirability  of  buy- 
ing them.  If  the  word  "act"  is  not 
understood  by  the  Dutchman  who  sees 
it,  it  will  nevertheless  stick  in  his  head 
until  he  consults  a  dictionary  and  finds 
out.  Then  he  will  have  it  still  more 
firmly  in  mind. 

At  Melbourne,  Australia,  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Ad  Club, 
where  American  Advertising  was  the 
topic.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
the  ads  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  were 
better  appreciated  than  even  the  read- 
ing matter.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
average  Australian's  ideas  of  the 
United  States  were  based  largely  on 
the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  illus- 
trations contained  in  the  advertising 
sections  of  these  two  periodicals. 
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Pan     Pacific 


jiimilllMlliMiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiilllllillliliii>tiiiiniiiiliiiiiiMlllliiiiniiiiiiiiiiiltiiiiiJiiiiiMiiillllililllllillliiillflliiiiiiiiiiliiilimMmi(llilliiliu 


■NiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriinriiirrMiiriiirtiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiriMiniiiirniiriiiiiiiniiitttnitiiirtiiiiiittiiiriiiiHiiiiniiiiriiiiiiijiiHiiitriiiirMiitiiitiiiifUiiiiiiititiiiiiijj 


F.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Limited  \   |  GEN  ERAL    PAPER   CO.  | 


SHIP 
BROKERS 

London,  England 
Vancouver.  B.  C, 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

341  Montgomery  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


STEAMSHIP 
AGENTS 


New  York 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Portland.  Ore. 
Rotterdam.  Holland 


-iilitllluillNliiHriiniiiiiMllllilirriluilillMlllllinMiilliuiiiiiiriiiiKiiiitiiiiMiiitiiiHiiiiiiuiMiiiMii itiiiMiiiiniirMiiM iiiikii ni)>  • 

iijirMiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiitiiirtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiMiiriiiiitiiiiriiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiitiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiriiiiii^ 


525  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A 
i  Cable  Address:     "EMCO,"   All   Codes 

i  Bank  papgp 

I  References:  DAppD  Mill 

i  s/n     FrLclaLo  f^  f^f  CT^  Representative. 

=  San     Francisco  _ 

I  BRANCH   OFFICES:     Seattle.   Portland,   Los  Angeles  I 

=  Dealers   In   News,    Book,   Writing,  Coated,    Ledger,   Bond*  I 

I  Cardboards,   Label  and   Wrapping   Papers  | 

^nriiitMiiMiiuiiiiMiHMiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiuiiiriiiiiniuMnniiiiiiiniiiiiHMiiiiiiiMiiiiniMiiiiiiiiniiiuiiniiiJiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMHiMiiiiiiiiMi^ 
:ijiitiiiiMiiiniiitiiiniiirfiiiiMiiniiitiiiiMiiiFiiniiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiriiitiiiniiiniiitiiniitiii;tiii(iHiiiitiii(MiM^ 


«il 


Fred  Goldins  Lumber  &  Tile  Company  I   I  International  Brokers  &  Shipping  Agents 

S1V>U     V*V<WUI^     uwaaawa      w*.     a  aav     vvaa«|<Mi>j       ^  ^      l_Qg    ANGELES    HARBOR  SAN     PEDRO,    CALIF. 


I  BOX  SHOOK,  LUMBER  AND  TILE  f 

I  604-608  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  I 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

^irrillliniiniiinninMiitiiiiiiiMtMiiitiiiiMiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiinMiiitMiitiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiittiiiiMitniintiirnil^ 


Cables:      MULTIGRAPH,   New   York 


Reduce  Cable  Bills 


5  LETTER  TELE.  CODES 
Two  Phrases — One  Word! 


Bensinger  Headquarters  Offer 

Add  postiige  oOc  to  destination 
JUST   OUT   BY   SAME   AUTHOR   OF   A  B  C   5TH    EDITION, 
BUT  GREATLY  IMPROVED  AND  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE 

A  B  C  6th  Ed.    The  5-letter  Code  $20 

A  B  CODE  5th  Ed.  with  2  WORDS  IN  1  CONDENSER  $12.00 

ABC  CODE,  iith  Ed.,  $12.00 5-Ietter  Code  $18.00 

Commercial  Telegraj)!!  Code  and  Cable 5-letter  Code  '  15.00 

General  Telegraph  Code  5-letter  Code 

Lieber's  Standard,   $10.00   5-letter  Code 

Simplex  Standard  5-letter  Code 

West.  Union,  Universal,  $19.50  5-letter  Code 

Specially   Suitable — Universally   Adopted 

BENTLEY'S  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE   -* 

SOON    $15.00.      ORDER    NOW 

TRAVELERS'  POCKET  EDITION      -     .    -     . 

iVlore   Than   50%   Saving   Over  Cabling   Verbatim 

INTERNATIONAL  13  FIGURE  CODE  CONDENSER 

unexcelled   for  cabling  with   Orient,   South  America,   etc., 
two  copie.s,   $10.00;   twelve  copies.   $40.00 

C.  BENSINGER  PACIFIC  CO. 

CODEBOOK  SPECIALISTS 

REFERENCES:  Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  U.   S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 

19A  WHITEHALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

"  Antique "  Codes  Taken  in  Part  Payment 

CONSULT    us    ON    PRICES    FOR    ANY   CODES 


20.00 

15.00 

8.00 

30.00 

$8.60 
$7.65 


J'liii"! iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii iniiiiniiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiniiiiiiM iMiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiimirmiirraiiiiiiriiJiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit:: 

I  Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  ! 

I  IMPORT         EXPORT         DOMESTIC  | 

I  Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc.  i 


Write  for  Quotations 


I    209-211  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


nimimniniimmmrNimHiiiiiiiimiimiiiHiiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitrtiiiniiiiiiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiini^ 

^"ti:ii:''" iii>>MiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiii]tiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiniit[MiniiiitiinMiiiMiiiMiiiniiiuiiiitMiiiiiiiii[[iiitMiiiniiitiiiiiniiniiiiniiitiii^ 

I         PAGE  &  JONES 

I                              SHIP  BROKERS  I 

I                                                                    AND  I 

I                        STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  I 

I                                   Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 

L  Cable  Addre«8  "PAJONES  MOBILE"                        All  Leading  Codes  Used  | 
iiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiijuiiijiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'.,iiii§ 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

STEAMSHIPS  SOLD  AND  CHARTERED 

EXPORT  —  IMPORT 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 


Cable  Address 
"Shipagents" 


P.   O.   Box  476 


Steamers  from 
300  to   10,000  D.W.T. 


n<tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiliiiiiiliiliiilllltlllriiiitiitiiiitiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiMiiiiiiMi(illiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiniinMiitiiitiiiiiiiiMB 
^'itiniiiriiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiitiiiiiMitMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiitiiiitiiniiiitMMiHiit(ii!!iiiniiiiiiniiittit[iiiiitiii)iiitiitttiiit)iittiiitiirti)iti^ 

I    INTERNATIONAL   BUSINESS  I 

I                  DEPARTMENT  | 

I                                                of  the  I 

\  BANK  OF  ITALY  I 

I                             — The  First  on  the  Pacific  Coast —  | 

I       lias  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  who  are  | 

I       interested  in  WORLD  TRADE  EXPANSION.  | 

I           We    furnish    information    concerning    market    conditions,  | 

I       credit    standing,   transportation   costs   and    routing,   customs  I 

I       requirements,  duties,   etc.  | 

I           The    Foreign   Exchange    Department,    under    the    manage-  | 

I       ment  of  J.  Allen  Palmer,  for  years  with  the  National  City  I 

I       Bank    of    New    York,    in    New    York,    Russia  and  Italy,  is  | 

I       equipped  to  finance  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  any  part  | 

^       of  the  globe  along  the  line  of  up-to-date  banking  methods.  | 

I           Both   of  these   departments   are  under  the   supervision   of  | 

I       John  J.  Arnold,  a  recognized  authority  on  International  Re-  | 

I       lations,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge   of  the  foreign  | 

I       business  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  | 

I                           Conferences  and  correspondence  invited.  I 

BANK  OF  ITALY  | 

I       Capital  paid  in  $     6,000,000.00  i 

I       Resources,  over 137,000,000.00  | 

I                             HEAD  OPFICE:     SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

I                  21  Banking  Offices  in  Eighteen  California  Cities  | 

I                           Correspondents   throughout  the   world  | 

^itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiitiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiniiiiiiiii.iiMiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiin iipiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiniinii^ 

JMiiniiiiliiitlilliiiltiiiniiitiiitiiiitiiilliitiiiiMiHiiiiMitiiiiniitiiiiiiittiiiTiittiiiHiiitiiiMiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiittiiniiitiiitilittiitiiiiiiiiiiiitifiiiiiiiit^- 


References: 
Metropolitan   Bank 
Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

RENCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  D.  T. 
Bedford  McNeil 


Freight    I-'orwnrders 


H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc. 

Export  —  Import  —  Commission 
205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building 


NEW    ORLEANS,    I.A. 


Correspondence  Solicited      i 


niilltliiiiiitiiiiitilllliliniltiilnllinilliliiiiiiiiiMiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiMitiititiniMininiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiniiiMiMiiliillniiiriiiiiiiiiiiutiiiiiiiniMtiilitillliir: 
^MiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiM iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiii iiMTiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniiii iiniiinii jMrjiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiiiNiimiiriiniiiiriu: 


WHOLESALE 


RETAIL    I 


Ma^    I  920 
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DIRECTORY  SECTION 

PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  will  publish  each  month  in  this   section,   for   the   con- 
venience of  its  readers,  the  following  directories: 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  CONCERNS 

ADVERTISED  MERCHANDISE 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 

CONNECTIONS   WANTED  AGENCIES  WANTED 

MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  BROKERS 


\ 


EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  CONCERNS 


A  directory  of  leading  export  and  import  concerns  covering  the  Far  East  and  Central  and 
Readers  of  this  publication  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  consult  the  concerns  listed  when 
sources  of  supply. 


South  America, 
desiring  proper 


AXDKIiSON-BARNGROVER  CO.,  San  Jose, 
California.  Manufacturers  of  high-grade  can- 
ning machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  tomatoes. 
ICxport  Sales  Manager.  \Vm.  Horstmann,  350-352 
Monadnoek   Bldg.,    San    Francisco,   California. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO.,  620  South 
Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Growers,  ex- 
jjonera  and  importers  of  ail  Itinds  of  seeds. 
Cable  address   "JONMUS." 

ALBIORIIILL  COAL,  &  CLAY  COMP.\NY,  Pa- 
cific iClectric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Manufacturers  and  exporters  of  AlberhiU  Com- 
pounded Clays  suitaljle  for  the  manufacture  of 
nigh  grade  refractories,  hotel  china  and  white 
ware,   efc. 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTUIiERS  IMPORT- 
ING COMPANY,  871  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Manufacturers'  representatives,  im- 
porters a~'d  exporters.  Import  china  ware, 
crockery,  ^^namel  ware,  oils,  hides,  brushes, 
produce  and  raw  materials.  Export  steel,  Iron, 
steel  products,  hardware,  tools,  chemicals,  dyes, 
food  products  and  all  raw  materials.  Cable  ad- 
dress "AMICO." 

CHAS.  A.  BACON  COMPANY,  417  Montgom- 
ery St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Importers  and  Ex- 
porters.    General   Merchandise. 

EDWARD  BARRY  COMPANY,  215  LeidsdorIT 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Wholesale  paper  deal- 
ers. Manufacturers  of  writing  tablets,  loose 
leaf  systems,  ruled  goods,  blank  books.  Whole- 
sale  bookbinders. 

B.MiTHOLOMEW  VIOLA,  309  Broadway,  New 
York.  Consulting  and  exporting  engineer.  Full 
t-quipments  of  industrial  plants,  sugar  machin- 
<ry.  chemical  apparatus.  Wire  requirements  by 
cable   "Vimecons." 

C.  BKNSIXGER  CO..  19A  Whitehall  St..  New 
York  City.  X.  Y.  Code-book  Specialists.  Cables 
.MfLTIORAPH,   New  York. 

BKRGKR  &  CARTP^R.  365  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  Canning  Machinery  and  Can 
Making  Equipment.  Cable  address:  Carberco; 
Codes;  A.  B.  C  5th  Edition  Improved,  Bent- 
ley's,  Western  Union. 

BRA  UN  -  KNECHT  -  HEIMANN  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Importers  and  ex- 
porters of  chemicals.  Laboratory  apparatus  for 
mines,  universities  and  schools.  Sugar,  soap, 
wine,  oils,  iron  and  steel.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.    Cable  address  "BRAUNDRUG." 

M.  A.  BRYTE.  INC..  543  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  Manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile accessories.  Factoo'  representatives  of 
Auto  Electric  Lighting  specialties.  Dry  Cells 
and  Flashlights.  Cartridge  and  Auto  .'SMses. 
Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains,  Automobile 
Lenses. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  &  ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY,  San  Francisco.  Desirous  of 
establishing  direct  factory  representatives  or 
agencies  for  sale  of  irpn  and  steel  products,  oil 
and  gas  engines,  pumps  and  pneumatic  water 
systems.  Cable  address  "HYDRAMINK  SAN 
FRANCISCO."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  ."ith  Edi- 
tion,  Bentley's. 


L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY,  1128  Van  Nuys 
Buildmg,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Manufactur- 
ers and  exporters  of  Pacitic  Tire  Molds.  A  com- 
bination one-third  circle  dry  cure  retread  mold 
and  sectional  vulcanizer.  Foreign  representa- 
tives desired. 

CALIFORNIA  MOTOR  CAR  CORP.,  Los  An- 
geles. California.  Introducing  "The  Califor- 
nian,  "  designed  and  built  by  above  named  firm. 

A.  C.  CALLAN,  413-15  Oregon  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon.  New  and  relaying  rails.  Cable  ad- 
dress:   Callan  I'ortlahdore. 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  CO.,  1128  Van  Nuys  Build- 
ing. l>os  Angeles,  California.  Commission  agents 
operating  as  purchasing  or  .selling  agents  for  any 
commodity  purchased  or  sold   in   the    U.    S. 

CAMBRIA  SPRING  COMPANY,  916  South 
Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Wheels 
and  rims,  spring  bumpers,  auto  and  truck 
springs.     Code   Western    Union.     All   languages. 

CHUNG  MEI  TRADING  CORPORATION,  S 
11  Ningpo  Road,  Shanghai,  China.  U.  S.  Box  764. 
Importers  and  exporters.  Cable  address  "Chung- 
mei  Shanghai."     All  codes  used. 

COLLINS-FERGUSON  CO.,  Smith  Building, 
Seattle.  Washington.  Exporters  of  Machinery 
and  Metal  Products.  -  Engineers. 

K.XRL  P.  COOPER.  2S  Oak  St..  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  ,  Representatives  for  Curtiss  Airplanfe 
Motors,   Motor  Accessories  and   Parts. 

DIGNUS  BOOT  DEPOT.  Keyzer  Street,  Co- 
lombo. Ceylon.  Direct  Importers  of  High-grade 
footwear,  headwear,  underwear.  Correspon- 
^lence  invited. 

lirXWKR  MFG.  CO..  235  Montgomery  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chemicals;  Anti-Bacter- 
ial Solution. 

W.  FERNANDO  &  CO.,  Colombo,  Ce.vlon. 
Cevlon  Produce.  Dessicating  and  Fibre  Millers. 
Codes:  A.   B.   C,   5th  Ed.,   Bentley's. 

FIF'.LD  &  GROSS.  INC.,  260  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California.  Packers  and  export- 
ers of  California  sardines.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
5th  Edition  and  Bentley's. 

GENERAL  PAPER  COMPANY,  525  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Paper  Mill  represen- 
tatives Dealers  in  news,  books,  cardboard  and 
paper  stock  of  all  kinds. 

frf:d  golding  lumber  &  tile  con- 

PANY,   604   Pacific  Building.   Los   Angeles,   Cal- 
ifornia.    Box  shooks,  lumber  and  tile. 

GILMORE  PETROLEUM  COMPANY.  Van 
Nuys  Bldg..  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.  Producers.  Re- 
finers and  Exporters  of  Petroleum  Products. 
Specializing  in  Kerosene.  Gasoline  and  Lubricat- 
ing Oils.  All  standard  codes  used.  Western 
Union   preferred.     Cable  Address  "GILPECO." 

L.  S.  GOONERATNE  CO.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
.Ml  Ceylon  produce.  Codes:  A.  B.  C,  5th  Ed., 
Bentley's  and   Private   Code. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  COMPANY.  332  Pine  Street. 
San  Francisco.  California.  Exporters  of  all 
American   products.     Importers   of  all   raw  ma- 


terials from  South  and  Central  America  and  Far 
East.  Represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Letters  ot  credit,  cable  transfers,  foreign  ex- 
change 

F.  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY,  341  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Importers  and  export- 
ers of  rice,  oil,  drugs,  chemicals,  rubber  goods, 
food  products,  iron,  steel.  Offices  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Seattle  and  Portland.  Correspondence  in 
all  languages.     Cable  address  DRAGON. 

HAGENS  &  COMPANY,  58  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Brokers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants. Agents  for  hardware,  groceries,  Cali- 
fornia fruits  and  canned  goods,  chemicals  and 
fertilizers.  Cable  address  "SNEGAH."  Codes 
u.sed:  Western  Union  5  letter  edition,  Liebers'  5 
letter  edition  and  Cross  Cipher  Code. 

E.  H.  HAMLIN  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Canned 
Salmon  Specialists.     Cable  address:   Nilmah. 

HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Machinery  for  mines  and 
mills,  garages,  boiler  shops,  forge  shops,  snip- 
yards,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  contractors,  etc. 
All  standard  codes  used.  Cable  address  "AIR- 
DRILL." 

HALBURN  COMPANY,  317  W.  Pico  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Distributors  of  the  Jensen 
Thermostat.  Automatically  supplies  proper 
amount  of  moisture  and  oxygen  to  make  per- 
fect combustion,  eliminating  carbon  and  over- 
heating. Representation  desired  in  all  foreign 
countries. 

B'.  F.  HEASTAND.  618  Mission  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Exporter  of  glass  ware,  din- 
ner services,  vitrified  hotel  china.  Prepared  to 
fill  orders  immediately  for  any  quantity.  Corre- 
spondence in  any  language.  Catalogues  on  re- 
quest.    Cable  address  "HEASTAND." 

INDO-CEYLON  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY,  P. 
O.  Box  82,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Exporters  all 
variety  Ceylon  products.  Importers  foreign 
manufactured  goods.  Cables:  "Oriental  Codes," 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Private.  Bankers: 
Meicantile   Bank   of  India,   Ltd.,   Colombo. 

INGRIM  -  RUTLEDGE  COMPANY.  413-415 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Printers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  art  and  color 
work.  Catalog  and  booklet  printing.  Copper 
plate  and  steel  die  engraving.  Office  equipment 
and  supplies.  Loose  leaf  systems.  Export  or- 
d'ers  a  speclaltq.  Correspondence  in  all  lan- 
guages. 

JAS.  E.  INGLIS  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Automobile  Accessories. 

INTER-OCBAN  FILM  CORP..  218  W.  42nd 
St..  New  York  City.  N.  Y.  Largest  distributors 
of  quality  films  in  foreign  lands. 

INTERNATIONAL  BROKERS  &  SHIPPING 
AGENTS.  San  Pedro,  Cal.  Export,  Import  and 
Commission  Agents.  Steamships  sold  and  char- 
tered. .Ml  codes.  All  languages  used.  Cable 
address   "SHIPAGENTS." 

INTER-OCEAN  TRADING  COMPANY.  INC.,' 
Smith  Building,  Seattle.  Washington.  Importers 
of  beans,  peas,  spices,  wax,  oils.  etc.  Exporters 
of  steel,  machinery,  railroad  equipment.  Gable 
address  "INTEROCEAN." 
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To  the  Delegates  to  the  Seventh 
Annual  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

During  your  attendance  at  this  convention  we 
extend  to  you  the  faciHties  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  w^elcome  you  to  make  this  office 
your  headquarters  while  in  San  Francisco. 

We  co^e  exporters  of  machinery  products  as 
well  as  foreign  sales  managers  of  the 
Anderson-Barngrover  Fruit  Canning  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Dietz  Cough  Drop  Com- 
pany and  Western  Soap  Products  Company. 

A  campaign  w^ill  shortly  be  inaugurated  to 
introduce  these  products  in  Central  and  South 
America,  New^  Zealand,  Australia,  India, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Haw^aii,  Japan  and  Si- 
beria. Connections  are  now^  being  made  for 
representation  in  these  countries  and  w^e 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  such  representation 
w^ith  Foreign  Delegates  to  this  Convention. 


^    ,^ 


Horstman  &  Stover 

350-2-4  Monadnock  Bldg.  San  Francisco 
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Cable  Address: 

PETTIBONE 
Codes: 

Armsby,     ABC 

5th  Edition 

Bentley 's,  Western 

Union. 


'Packers'  Direct  Selling  Agents" 


Offices: 

1508-9-10-11 

L.  C.  Smith  Building 

Seattle,  Wash. 

U.  S.  A. 
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Cable  Address: — 

LA VAN,  VANCOUVER 

Codes: — 

A.  B.  C.  5th;  Bentleys;  Western 
Union. 


A.  K.  LA  VAN  COMPANY 

207  Hastings  Street,  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MANUFACTURERS    AGENTS 


Inquiries  received  for  all   kinds  of  i 

merchandise.  g 

References:—  1 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  i 

of   Montreal,    (Bank  of  B.  N.  A.  | 

Branch.)  i 
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Pacific  Coast 

United   States  of  America 

Buyers'  Headquarters 


i    Arcade  Fl 


oor 


The  100%  Club 

Monadnock  Bldg,  San  Francisco 


I  An  extensive  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  | 

I  buyers,  where  the  products  of  American  manufacturers  are  displayed'  | 

I          THE  FOREIGN  MERCHANT  IS  INVITED  j 

I  To  make  his  buying  headquarters  at  The  Club.     An  information  bureau  is  | 

I  maintained.     All  modern  office  conveniences  provided  free  to  foreign  buyers.  | 

I  The  Club  represents  two  hundred  of  America's  leading  manufacturers  and  1 

I  merchants.     Each  member  is  selected  for  business  efficiency,  quality  of  goods  | 

I  and  ability  to  render  SERVICE  to  the  buying  public.       All  are  leaders  in  | 

I  their  line.  | 

I  We  render  the  foreign  merchant  a  service,  free  of  all  charge  or  obligation,  i 

I  Business  connections  established.      Correspondence   invited   in   any   foreign  | 

I  language.  | 

I                                              Send  for  the  Complete  Story  | 

I                                                                         WM.  E.  HAGUE,  Sec-Treas,  I 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
EXPORTERS  OF 


f  A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC 
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I       Multigraphing  |<  |<     I    I  I         Iv     \/l    \    IVl  TRANSLATING    and 

I       Mimeographing  JJ  JA    V/  V^  XV  ITX  iTL  1  >|  TYPING  BUREAU 

1  Experts  for  all  Languages 

I  525  MARKET  STREET 

I        Telephone  Douglas  1314  (Underwood  Building)  SAN  FRANCISCO        | 
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Pan     Pacific 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


I'lTTSBUKG,  1>A.— Firm  would  like  to  commun- 
icate with  exporters  of  groceries.  Address 
Box  1136,  Pan  I'acltlc. 

OSAKA,  JAPAN — Firm  would  like  to  make  con- 
nections with  Importers  of  .lapanese  goods. 
Address  Box   1137  Pan  I'aclfic. 

MOiNTKltlOY,  MKXICO— Gentleman  desires  to 
get  In  touch  with  San  li'ranclsco  lmi)orlers  ol 
copra.     Address    Box   1138    Pan    Paciiic. 

JAtr'A,  1'AL.ESTINK  —  Gentleman  wishes  to 
represent  Importers  and  manufacturers  in 
I'alestlne,  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Sudan.  De- 
sires samples,  prices,  conditions,  etc.  Address 
Box  1139   Pan  i'aclfic. 

SAN  FHANCISCO  —  Gentleman  going  to  Ger- 
many would  like  to  represent  imijort  and  ex- 
port firms  there.  .  Address  Box  1140  I'an  Pa- 
cific. 

KOBK,  JAPAN — Japanese  firm  wishes  to  get  In 
loucli  with  importers  of  buttons,  camphor, 
celluloid  and  imitation  pearl  products;  and 
exporters  of  chemicals,  hides  and  slims,  ani- 
mal bones,  horns  and  nails.  Aildress  Box  1141 
Pan  Pacific. 

RKUS,  SI'AIN — Exporter  of  nuts,  figs,  dried 
fruits,  etc.,  would  like  reliable  man  to  repre- 
sent him  In  San  Francisco.  Address  Box  1142 
Pan  Pacific. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA— Gentleman  desires  to 
get  In  touch  with  American  manufacturers  of 
pianos,  piano  players  and  phonographs,  with 
a  view  to  placing  lines  on  Australian  markets. 
Address  Box   1143  Pan  Pacific. 

OSAKA,  JAl'AN— Firm  would  like  to  get  In 
touch  with  dealers  In  automobiles  suitable  for 
omnibuses.     Address   Box  1144   Pan   Pacific. 

SAINT  BLAISK,  SWITZERLAND— Automobile 
manufacturer  would  like  to  make  connections 
with  automobile  Importers  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  would  eventually  take  over  their 
agency.     Addres   Box   1145   Pan   Pacific. 

DENVER,  COLORADO— Firm  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  jobbers  and  importers  of  Japanese 
phonograph  records.  Address  Box  1146  Pan 
Pacific. 

PARIS — Firm  would  like  to  make  connections 
with  San  Francisco  firms  and  brokers  export- 
ing to  France:  Suet,  fats,  oils,  grains  and 
seeds,  caustic  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  etc.  Address  Box 
1147  Pan  Pacific. 

Chinese  gentleman  wishes  to  establish  business 
connections  with  Importers  of  tea,  rice,  vege- 
table oils,  etc.     Address  Box  1148  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Firm  In  New  York  would 
like  to  get  In  touch  with  chemical  manufac- 
turers or  exporters  Interested  In  representa- 
tion In  Japan.     Address  Box  1149  Pan  Pacific. 

BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA  —  Gentleman 
would  like  to  make  connections  with  firms  In- 
terested In  Importing  the  following  Argentine 
products:  Beans,  peas,  starch,  canary-seed, 
quebracho  extract,  tallow,  linseed  oil,  glycer- 
ine, bonemeal,  animal  hoofs  and  horns,  skins, 
tobacco,  etc.     Address  Box  1150  Pan  Pacific. 

Gentleman  In  France  would  like  to  sell  Amer- 
ican capitalists  property  containing  a  deposit 
of  about  twenty  million  tons  of  ochre.  Ad- 
dress Box  1151  Pan  Pacific. 

SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA— Australian  hat  manu- 
facturer Is  Interested  in  dyeing  and  bleaching 
machinery  with  which  to  dye.  bleach  and  dry 
materials  In  one  operation  (for  straw  plaits 
and  braids).     Address  Box  1152  Pan  Pacific. 


OAKLAND — Gentleman  wishes  to  sell  the  fol- 
lowing chemicals:  White  and  grey  barj^es; 
calcium  carbonate;  blue  black;  talc  wfrlte, 
red,  purple  and  yellow  oxide.  Address  Box 
Ui)3  I'an  I'aclfic. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— High  grade  Russian  gentle- 
man wants  lines  for  representation  in  Siberia 
and  Russia  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  Is 
willing  to  devote  time  to  familiarizing  himself 
by  working  in  factories  here.  Address  Box 
ii.i4   Pan  lacltlc. 

HA  HI,  ITALY — Italian  firm  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  Importers  of  almonds,  sulphur- 
oil,  dried  figs,  soap,  manna,  mustard  seed,  lin- 
seed, anise  and  carbo-beans.  Address  Box  1155 
Pan  Pacific. 

S.\N  HiANCISCO — Gentleman  in  Mexico  de- 
sires to  get  In  touch  with  exporters  of  fresh 
fruit.     Address  Box  1156   Pan  Pacific. 

S.^N  FRANCISCO — Gentleman  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  merchants  interested  in  pur- 
i  basing  sesame  oil.  Address  Box  1157  Pan 
Pacific. 

YOKOHAMA.  J.\PAN — Japanese  firm  would 
like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  of  hard- 
ware, chemicals,  fertilizers  and  glass.  Ad- 
dress Box  1158  Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO— Firm  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  importers  of  cedar.  Address 
Box  1159  Pan  Pacific. 

TOKYO,  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  would  like  to 
secure  an  agency  direct  from  leading  packers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Address  Box  1160 
Pan   Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES — Gentleman  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Importers  of  Chinese  silks,  pon- 
gees and  teas.     Address  Box  1161  Pan  Pacific. 

STUTTGART,  GERMANY— Gentleman  would 
like  to  make  connections  with  firms  desiring 
a  purchasing  agent  or  representative  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  or  Austria.  Address  Box 
1162  Pan  Pacific. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  TURKEY— Firm  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  importers  and  exporters 
desiring  to  establish  trade  connections  In 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Address  Box  1163  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

CAMPBELL,  CALIFORNIA  —  Manufacturers' 
agent  in  Australia  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  firms.  Address  Box  1164  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Gentleman  leaving 
shortly  for  Germany  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers 
desiring  representation  in  Central  Europe.  Ad- 
dress Box  1165  Pan  Pacific. 

S,\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— British  firm  handling 
Bruyere  pipes,  cigarettes  and  cigar  tubes,  pipe 
eases,  cigarette  holder  cases,  leather  pouches 
and  cigarette  cases,  etc.,  would  like  agent  to 
represent  them  here.  Address  Box  1166  Pan 
Pacific. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Firm  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  San  Francisco  concerns  wishing  to 
export  their  goods  to  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica or  wishing  to  sell  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Address  Box  1167  Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO — Gentleman  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  coffee  dealers  in  San  Francisco.  Address 
Box  1168  Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO — Gentleman  in  Mexico  desires  to  make 
connections  with  San  Francisco  firms  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  Mexican  marble.  Ad- 
dress Box  1169  Pan  Pacific. 


MKXICO— Gentleman  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco  firms  Interested  in  pur- 
chfusing  Mexican  garlic.  Address  Box  1170 
I'an  I'aclfic. 

AUSTRALIA- Gentleman  would  like  to  make 
connections  with  San  Francisco  wool,  hide  and 
skin  merchants  desiring  to  do  business  with 
-Vustralla.     Address  Box   1171   Pan   Pacific. 
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I    D.  D.  PEDRIS  &  SON    | 

E  Plumbago  Miners  and  General  i 

I  Merchants  | 

I  15  MAIN  STREET  i 

I  COLOMBO  CEYLON  | 

=  Telegraphic  Address  "Dewnuae"  Colombo  I 

I  Code  Used  A.B.C.  5th   Edition  =" 
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I  W.M.H.M.RAWOOF 

I  Keyzer  Street 

I  COLOMBO 

I     Cable    Address:      "FOOWAR-COLOMBO"     I 

I  Codes  Used: 

E  A.B.C.  5th  Edition  and  Bentley's 

=  Exporters   of   All    Ceylon    Produce   and 

I  importers  of  all  Manufactured  Articles 

I  Enquiries  solicited  from  reliable  Manu-  _ 
=  facturers.  Importers  and  Exporters  de-  = 
=     siring  connections  in  Ceylon. 

I  References; 

I  Any  Exchange  Bank  in  Colombo 

^iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii?. 
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I    THE  DIGNUS  BOOT  DEPOT    j 

i  Direct   Importers   of  | 

I  High  Grade   Footwear,   Headvi/ear,  | 

=  Underwear,  etc.  | 

I  Correspondence  invited  from  i 

=  Manufacturers  and   Exporters  1 

I  G.    C.    NANAYAKKARA  I 

E  Keyzer  Street                                      Colombo  | 
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j  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  | 

=  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  = 

=  Desiccating    and    Fibre    Millers  = 

E  Agencies   in    Principal    Cities  | 

E  Additional    Connections     Desired  | 

I  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  | 
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Air  Friction  Spark  Plug 

FIVE    YEAR    GUARANTEE    against    breakage 
of  porcelain.    Will  replace. 

Also  make  %"  and  Vb"  Heavy  Duty  Spark  Plugs 
specially  designed  for  Stationary  Engines. 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

1128  Van  Nuys  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles 
Exclusive  Export  Distributor 
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BLACK  BEAR  GREASES  | 

Cup,   Transmission,   Axle,   Car,   Graphite,  I 

Gear,  Chain,  Skid,  Curve,  Tractor,  I 

Hair  and  Wool  Flock  | 

Manufactured  under  our  exclusive  | 

patented  process  | 

A  distinctive  Grease  of  unusual  wearing  | 

qualities  and  high  heat  resistance  | 

FULL    INFORIVIATION    UPON    REQUEST  | 

PACIFIC  LUBRICATING  CO.  | 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  | 

715  W.  Spokane  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  TT.  S.  A.  | 

I                                                         OR    ANY    OF    OUR    REPRESENTATIVES  I 

i      SYCIP  HANSON  WINKEL  CO.,   inc.,  327  J.   Luna   BInondo,   Manila,  I 

i              P.   I.— P.   M.   SCOTT  &  CO.,  76  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,   N.  S.  W.—  = 

I                             P.   LAFARGUE,  Casilla  308,   Valparaiso,   Chile  | 
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IMII[linni1lltll1ltilllMI1IIIIIIIIIIIM1llll1lttlll!l1IMI1IIM1lll1lllllllllllllinil1tlllllMnillllll]lll1lllllilllllllltllllllllMIIIIII]MI]IIIIIMIinillllllJIII]lllllllllllttir= 
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CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes— Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  HAMLIN  CO. 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 
C 
E 


<amiu 1 iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiMiiiiii iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I mill niiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii mR 


M  ay    1 9  20 

L      'itirnimiiimiiit iiini iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiMiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiMiiiMii 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiini!£ 


inwiimmijiriiinmiiri i iniiiiiii i iiniiiimni i imiiiiiniiimMiiiiiniuiiiiimimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii liiimiimiiuiiuimiiiuiuMimuiiiiuuiiiiiiuiii 


numiuiuiuiuiiuiuiuiiiuiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiD 
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Pan    P  a  cif  i 


iitiiiMiimiMtiiriiiiiiiiititiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiT 


innmnriiiriiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniminiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililliiiiliiiiliiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniimHiiliniiiMiitiiiiriiiiriiiiriiiiriii iiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiriuiiiiir iiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiriiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT!, 


i 


CHKSTER  WILLIAMS,  Pies. 


Ci:0.  R.  WEKKS.  Secrdaiy       = 


J.  E.  PETERS.  VicfPies. 

SHOES 

AT  WHOLESALE 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  (  hildren"s  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

EXPORT 
Export  Orders  Will   Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other 
Details  Will  Be  Considered. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  '•WILMAR" 


i)iinMiitMiimiiMNiirMiiiMiiiriiiiMiii(iiiiitiiitiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiniiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiriiiiiiNiitiiiiMiiini>NiiMn^ 
^iiiriiiimiiiMiiiMiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiMiiMiiMiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiitiiMti]iiiiiMiiiiiiiiii^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"    ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley 


limillllllMIIIIIII IIIIIIIMIIIIIIII Illllll IIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIUIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIMII IIIIIIIIIIIMII Illlllllltllll I MIIIIIIMII Illllll IMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIII I IIIIIIMII IMIIMIIIIII?. 

^1 iiimiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiim mm i mini inn mm mnmnimnmnmnn nimnmnmnmim i iiimiimiiiiiiminiiiminiiiiiimiimiiiiim iini iiniiiminnm iiimiii nmniinmmnmimn i imminmnminiimt<j 


Branches   and   Agencies: 

YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 

VLADIVOSTOK 
TSING  TAU 
SHANGHAI 
SAIGON 
COLOMBO 
SINGAPORE 
SOERABATA 
MANILA 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

FORWARDERS  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'   REPRESENTATIVES 


Cable  Address:    "INTRACO" 

Codes: 
Bentley's 
W.  U. 
A.   B.   C.   5th  Edition 


Import    Products  of  all 

Countries   where   we 

are  located 


—  EXPORTS  —  I 

Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  Automobile  I 

Accessories,  Paints,  Tractors,  Typewriters,  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and  I 

Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Goods  I 

We  will  purchase  for  foreign  merchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.     Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited.  I 

I                                                                    Head  Offices:    SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  | 

ammimiiiiHmiiimnimimimiimiiimiimiimii mm mmmm iimnmin nimnnnimimnmiiiminiiinnim miuiimnminmii nmniiiiiinmnnii i nmnmmnimmnmm niinmim ii mil i mmimnmnmn mimiiii? 


Ma\}    1920 
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SHOES 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiimiimMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiri i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|         ^iiiiijiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii!£ 


}       SLADE  EXPORT  CO. 

i    112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Estahlislicil  .188.1  | 

I  GENERAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS  | 

Cable   Address:     "SLADEXPORT"  | 

Wostcru   L'nion:  Universal  and  five  letter;   A.  B.  C.  otli   Ed.  | 

and   Improved;    Lieber's    Ltd.;    Bentley  | 

Specialty:  | 

PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  IN  PARCEL  AND  CARGO  LOTS  | 

TO  ANY  PORT  | 

Bankers:     American   National  Bank,   San  Francisco  | 

A  gflnniflfi*  = 

I    LIMA,  PERU  SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA  | 

Corresijondcnce  with  reliable  merchants  is  invited  with  a  view  | 

to    establishing   permanent    business    connections  | 


I  Men's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes 

I  Tennis  and  Outing  Shoes 

I  and 

I  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

I  All  in  stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

I  Marvin  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

I  (The  House  of  Marvin) 

I  SHOES  WHOLESALE 

I  216  Mirkel  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  741  S.  Los  Anteles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Send  tor  Samples  or  Information                                         | 

I  Cable  Address  "WINMAR"  Bentley  Code                                   | 

iTilllllltMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIinin 


-, iiiiiiiilllllllllllllliliiilillllllllllllliiilliiiillinillliiliiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiilll lllliiiiilMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiir 

viiiriiiiiiiirniiniiitiititiiiniiiniriiiirMiiiMiniiMiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiinMiiiiiniiiiiiniitiiiiiiiniiiiiii.iiiiitiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiniiiniiM 


W.  LOAIZA  &  COMPANY 


Established  1875 


22  BATTERY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


EXPORT  and  IMPORT 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS  OF: 

Coffee,  Hides  and  Skins,  Fish  and  Vegetable 
Oils,  Copra,  Sesame  Seed,  Spices,  Condiments, 
Vanilla,  Cocoa,  Rubber,  Linaloe,  Beeswax,  Jute 
Bags,  Broomroot,  Sisal,  Ixtle,  Tobacco,  Hard- 
woods, Panama  Hats,  Pearl  Shell,  Damiana, 
Dried  Shrimps,  Sharli  Fins,  Cattle  Horns. 


EXPORTERS  OF: 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Machinery,  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Tin,  Electrical  Goods,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Oils,  Petroleum  Products,  Lumber,  Grains, 
Flour,  Dried  and  Canned  Fruits,  Canned  Meats, 
Vegetables  and  Fish,  Dry  Goods,  Food  Prod- 
ucts in  general. 


Banking  Reference 


Codes— A.  B.  C.   {4th  and  5th  Editions) 
Lieber's   and   Sampers 


Foreign  Correspondence  Solicited 
Spanish  and  French 


=11111 iiiniiiiiiMiijiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 


jiiiupiiiiMiiniirniii<iiiiiiiiniiniiHii:Hiiiiin)iiiiiiriiiitriitriiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiniii)iiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiii^ 

KAAS-HOPKINS.CO.  | 

I                     PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS  | 

I  Hearst  Building                                       San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  PROTECTIVE    PAPERS— Vegetable    Parchment,    Glassine,  | 

I             (Parchmyn),  Parcnmoid.  | 

I  CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain  | 

I             or  Decorated;  Toilet.  | 

I  WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed.  | 

I  GLAZED    PAPERS   for    Boxmakers,   etc.       White,    Colors,  | 

I             Embossed,  Novelties.  i 

I  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COVER  PAPERS  and  Mount  Board.  | 

I  WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers,  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers,  | 

I  We  Solicit  Export  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.     Samples  and  Quo-  | 

I                             tations  Promptly  Furnished  on  Request  | 


jiii.itiiiMiiiniiiiiiiMirtMiniiiniiiiiiiniiitiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiinriiiriiiiiiiiiiiiniintiiiiiiiiu: 

I    VICTOR  PATRON    \ 

IMPORT  I 

EXPORT  1 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDC,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN.  MEXICO 
CABLE:    PATRON" 


Mniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiii I jiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin       sniiMiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiumimiimiiuiiuniuiiMmiiiUMiumiuiiiuiiuMiimiiiiiiuuiuiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 
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Pan     Pacific 


Pacific  Two  Stage 

Air  Compressor 

FULL  AUTOMATIC 

Ready  for  Use.  Attach  to  any  Light  Socket 

Standard  Equipment  for  Garages  and  Oil  Stations 


Best  Material  and  Workmanship 

Fully  Guaranteed  by  Manufacturer 

Efficient  —  Dependable  —  Sturdy  —  Economical 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  CO. 

1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Exclusive  Export  Distributor 


T 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and   price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main   Offices:   67   New    Montgomery   St.,   San    Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


'duitiittniriiiiiniiiiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiniiii 

MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 

I  STANDARD  AND  OVERSIZE  PISTONS,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PINS  FOR  | 

I  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

I      Valves  and  Cages  for  Buicks.    Valves  for  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Overland,  Oakland  and  Oldsmobile.     Bronze  and      | 
I      Babbitt  Bushings.    Differential  and  Transmission  Gears  for  all  Popular  Cars  at  a  Saving  from  20  to  100  Per  Cent.      | 

I  JAMES  E.  INGLIS  CO. 

I  FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— TO  TRADE  ONLY  I 


I   SAN  FRANCISCO 

?itiiiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiMHiiiiiiiriiniiiiJttiiiiuiiiitiiiitiiiiitiiiiii^ 
t^iiiiiMinniiiirniiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiirniiiitiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiniiiniiiiniiiiiMiiittintiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitnnriiiiiiniiirniin 

JGLASS  W  AREll 

i                                        (FOR  TABLE  AND  SIDEBOARD)  I 

I                   Dinner  Services  I 

I               Vitrified  Hotel  China  | 

I                 The  three  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS  In  the  world  | 

I                               DIRECT   FROM    FACTORY  TO   DEALER  | 

I     (I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity.  Write  for  | 

I    catalogue  and  prices  TODAY.    Correspondence  in  any  language)  | 

I            FACTOKIES:     Fostoria  Glass  Company  I 

I                                      Edwin  M.   Knowles   China  Company  i 

(Buffalo  Pottery  I 

Cable  Address:     "HEASTAND"  | 

I          B.  F.  HEASTAND  I 


CALIFORNIA      | 

iliiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiMitiiiiiMitMiiiiiiitiiiiuniiiiiiMiiniiiiuiiiiiiiniinitinMiiiiiiihiirniniitiiiMiiiiniiuiiMiihiiiiHiiiiiiiiiHniiiinhi^ 
^HiitNitiniiMiiinitrniiniiitiiiruiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiitiiniiiiiMiniiiiiiuiiniiiTtiiniiiniiiMiniiiMiiMiiiiiiiNiiri^ 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 


I  MAIN  OFFICE: 

I  311  CALIFORNIA  STREET  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

I  Steamship  Agent  and  Ship  Owner 

I  EXPORT   AND   IMPORT 


618  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


guiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiU]]uiuiiitiiuri)iiiiiiiiiNiiutiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii)tiii>itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir< 


All   Codes.     Code  Address:  CHENRYINC 


riiiiiuiiiillilllllluillllllllltlllilllilllliiliiliniiiiuiiiMiiitiiiitiiinilitliiHiilliilliilliillliniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiinitiniiinilrniiiiiiiitiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiKtu; 


I 
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||iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiuiiiuiiiHiiiimiiiimii>iiiiii .111 iiii iiiniiniiniiiiiiiiniiniiMnii iniiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuni imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniii jmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii c iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiir- 

D.  MARTIN  ^-.^irfnS^i^  r.  BROMLEY  JANSEN       I 


"ANTI-BACTERIAL  SOLUTION"  | 

Open  to  accept  the  representation  of  Foreign  Druggist  Interested  In  our  Anti-Bacterial  Solution  I 

Correspondence  in  all  Languages  I 

235  MONTGOMERY  STREET                                             DUNWER   MF'G    CO.                                                                    SAN  FRANCISCO  ! 

'"' """" ""iiMi.iniilnimiiMi.i imi 11111111111111111111111111,1,11, , „„„,„„„ ,i„„i„ „„„iii„ii„„, „„„„„„„„„„ „,i„„<„„„„i, „,ii„,ii,i,ii,iiii, , u,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, „„„ iMll,liiiiiii,ilmiiiiiiiii,iiiiiiii, S. 

'"""I" '"" I" "'""II" " I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii mm miiiijiiiiiiiiiiiu iiiimiiiiiii,iiiiiiiij iii„Mi,iii,iiijii,tiiiiiiiMiii, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiimi iiiiiiiiijimiiiiiiiiii 1 HiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiriiiii iiiiii iiimiig 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.                                                                                                                                                                                                SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF  I 

560  South  Main  Street                                                                                                                                                                                                         lj7  MontBOmery  Street  | 

Bishop  &  Bahler  Co. 

Bookings  through  all  United                                               TRAFFIC^                                                        MARllVF  IMSTTR  Aisif-17  1 

States  Ports  to  all  parts                                OCEAN-  '  ^l?/TrJ^_R  AIL                                      MARINE  INSURANCE  | 

of  the  World                                                              SERVICE                                                         SHIPPING  ADVICE  | 

■>" """"I ""Ill ii""i""""ii"""i""i""""iiii"ii"""Miiiiiiiiinriiiiiiiuiiuimuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiu iiiiiiiiii iiiiijiiiijiij iiiujiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiijiiiijiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii luiiiiii jiiimi 1 iiuiii iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniil 

gi" i„iMimiiiiiii,iii„iii„,ii„iii„ii„ii„ iii,iii„iiii, „iiiitiii,Mi,iii,iii„iii,iii,iiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,iiiiimiiiiiiiii , iiii„iiii ,iii„iii,iii„ ,111,1111, „iiiiiimimim,iiiiiiiiiiirmiii,iiiiii iiiim riiii,iiiiiiim rjmiiiimiiiiii 1 iiiiiiiii 

Rolph,  Mills  &  Company 

General  Shipping  and   Commission   Merchants 
EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS 

Direct  Representatives  of  Eastern  Manufacturers  of  Principal  American  Goods 
SEATTLE  PORTLAND  LOS   ANGELES  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

aniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimn, III, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii, III, 111,111, III,,,!!, 1 1,, 111, ii,,iii,iiii,, 11, mm, 111, 111, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii, 1111,111,111111111, 111,1111, 111, 111, , mi, iiii, 111, iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

^'"""1 , IIIIIIIII, iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii„iii„iii, II, „ii„ii„iii,, ,,iM,iiii,iii,iii,iiii,iiiiiiiiiii,iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiin 

G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS    c„.e,|^;^rMu-  | 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS                                             ^  | 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TIENTSIN.  CHINA                                                                  Ca^iAk  Address  | 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  2  RECTOR  STREET                                                                            Steinmoran  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE                                                                                      Airencies  - 

260  CALIFORNIA  STREET                                                                                  Vladivostock  1 

HARBIN  OFFICE:  3«-84  BOLSHOI  PROSPECT                                                                 Manchuria  I 

DAIREN  OFFICE:  23  NICHIDORI                                                                                  Hailar  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii,, 1111,1111, III,, III, till, iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiii,, III, III, III, Mill, II,,, I, ,,111, III, 1111,111, 1111,111, III, iiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiuiii, III, IIIIIIIII, III,, IIIIIIIII^ 

^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllinilllllllllllMlllllllMlllllllMlllllllllltllllllllllllllll llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllMI MMIMIlMIIIMIIIIIIIlMllllMIIIMIIllllllMIMMllMIMMlllMllI I1III111II11III11II1III11M1IIII11III1III11II11III11III1II1IIII111II11III11M11,II11II11III11II|^ 

I     CHAS.   M.   PAGANINI                                              ¥^1                       IT*                          /^                                                                                      EDWARD   P.    BARRY  I 

Edward  Barry  Company 

I                             WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS  | 

I                                                                                San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

i                                          Agents  for:                                                                    MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  | 

I              L.  L.  BROWN'S  LEDGER,  BOND  AND                         Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  | 

I                          TYPEWRITER  PAPERS                                        Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  I 

I          Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished                           Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

f.lllllMlllllMlllllllltMllMlllMlllMllllllMllMllllMllMlllllllMlllMlllllllllllllllillllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllMllMlllllltirillllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllMI^ 
fltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllt^ 

THE  CHUNG  MEI  TRADING  CORPORATION 

I                                                     IMPORT     ::     EXPORT  | 

I                                                                                                                                 President,  MR.  C.  C.  NIEH  | 

I            All  Codes  Used                                                    Addrcss:  S  11  Niiigpo  Road,  Shanghai,  China  | 

i    Cable:  "Chungmel  Shanghai"                                                                                                                  U.  S.  Box  764  | 

auuuiiiiimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiMiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMi^ 

JIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIItlllllllllllllllllllllltMIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIllllllMllllllllllllllltMIIMllllllllMlMlllMllMlllMllllllllllllllMltllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllMIIMn 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  RANGANATHAM 

MERCHANTS 

KARUR,  SOUTH    INDIA  | 

I      Suppliers  of  Turmeric,  Groundnuts  (with  or  without  shells),  Gingelly-seed,  Oil  Castor-seed,  Oil  and  Oil-cakes  of  | 

I      the  same,  Myrabolams,  Nuxvomica,  Pepper,  Coriander,  Cuminseed,  Dill-seed,  Chillies,  etc.,  etc.  | 

I       Tel.:  "COMMERCE"  Karur                                   ('ORRESPONDEXCE  INVITED               Codes  used:     A.  B.  C.  5tll  and  Private  | 
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Pan  Pacific 


^iinittiiiiriiiniiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriniiiiniiiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiirMiiiHiiniiiiniiHiiHiiiniiiiiiiniiHMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiirniiiniitiiiiniu 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  | 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities   and  grade*  at  prices  which   cannot    be    surpassed.  | 

Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  I 

Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,   or  specify    Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering  1 

through  your  broker.  I 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  I 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.       I 

Cable  Address:      WESTOPCO.,  San  Francisco  | 

rlitiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii MiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii in iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini? 

tjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiJiiriiiiiiir iiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiifiiiiiijiriiiiriiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiirit> 


P.  J.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

— Qir^o  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 

San  Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


4iinmmHiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiHiiiiMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniinMiiiiiin^ 
^riitMiiirtiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiimiiniiiiiiirniiiniitMinMiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinii^  uuMiMiiiriMmiiiMiiMiiimirmiMiiiMiiiiiiiniiiMiiMiirniiiiiinirMiirniMiiiiiiMnMiminimiiiMmimimiimim 


I  Good  Used  Machinery  and  | 
Power  Plant  Equipment 

I  6-250  H.P.  180  lb.  pressure  B  &  W  Watertube  Boilers  | 

I  8-Sterling  Watertube  Boilers  | 

I         We  are  able  to  quote  on    sawmill    and    machinery,  | 

I  Power  Plant  equipment,  Geared  Locomotives  and  Rail.  | 

Machinery  Supply  Company 

I  801-2  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  | 

f   ELLIOTT  4041  SEATTLE,  WASH.   | 

sMiiimiimiiimiimiirniinMiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiirniiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiii^ 
::MiiiiiimiiMiiirMiimiiiiiiiirniuMiiMiiitiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininniiiiiiiiiiiitniiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniitiiii^ 

1  MATSON  LINE  \ 

=  a 

j  San  Francisco  /<?  | 

I  Honolulu  Manila  | 

I  Freight  and    Passenger  Service  | 

§  Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  | 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


120  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.     | 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAI.,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Me  Your  liequirements 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER 

Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


lilllllllllllMJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIJIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIUIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIII,'^ 

^■iiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiifiiiiriiiriiirriiiiiiiitiiitriiiiiiirMiiirtiiriirriiiriiiriiiriiirririiiiiiiirriiriiiiiiirtiittiiiriiiriiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiriiiiriiiriiiiiiiiitiiitii^ 

I                     EXPORTERS  OF                            ^"-"^^  i 
I    Cinnamon,  Cardamons,  Cocoa,  Citron-  ^^^^C^Iy^/l 

I   ella   Oil,    Plumbago,    Coffee,    Tea,    ^'^\&'i  J^"^  I 

I    Bristle  and  Mattress  Fibre,  ^^^sic-^/^  \c^  T-^  | 

I   cated  Cocoanut  and  all  other/^  ^^y^  i 

I   Ceylon  Produce.              ^/^V^^^V^®  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  ^ 

I   Correspondence        ^,^e8^!^.,?'i^^Winnersin  | 

^^A  \J^\^      AU-Ceylon  Exhibi-  i 

^y"^!^  ^  ^^  tion  1912  for  Coffee  and  | 

^VC^>^      Gingelly  Oil.     The  Only  I 

X\i^  >^         Holders    of    Special    Gold  | 

^^^           Medal  for  Coffee  in  -jhe  C.  B.  | 

y^              T.  S.  Exhibition  held  in  1909.  | 

Cable  Address:   "ENTARENOOG,"  Colombo  | 

Codes:  A. B.C.  5th  Ed.,  Bentley's  and  Private  Code        | 


=   Invited 


rliiMiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiittiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiuiirMiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiitiiiitiiiiMiiHiiiiiiniiiniiiHiiiiiiiiniiiniiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMini^-        ;iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiitiii]- 
iHiiiiniiiHMiiiniintiinniittMiririiitMiitiiiirriiiitiiiiiiiiniiiitniiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiniiiiiirNiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiniiriiiiNitinirtniiniiiiiiiiitniiiiniriiiHiiiiiitMiiiiiiriM 


Olassine 
BAGS 


Parchment 
BAGS 


Candy 
BAGS 


Grease-Proof 
BAGS 


Brown  Paper  Goods  Company 

224-248  WEST  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  111.  I 

Correspondence  Solicited  U.  S.  A.  I 

I      from  Jobbers  and  Exporters  MANUFACTURERS       I 

g  3 
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i:iiiimiir)iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii]iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiji rniiiMiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


C.U.  MARTIN  \0*1  ^"^  ^^«  Engines 

Pumps — all  types 

Pneumatic  Water  Systems 
Portable  Electric  Plants 
Special  Machinery 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Steam  Engines   and   Boilers        /  Factory  Export  Sales  Representative 

Oil  Mill  Machinery  /    n  fremont  st.,  san  francisco,  u.  s.  a. 

Hoisting  Machinery 


Cable  "Hydramine  San  Francisco" 
Codes:  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition 

Marine  Engines        /      direct  factory  connection  or  agencies  offered 

Write  for  Associated  Manufacturer's  Catalogue 


•^iimJimniimiimiiMijiiMniiniiminmiMjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimnMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


mmnniiiiiiiniiinini 


nmimnimiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiniiiiriiiMiiiiiimini 


mnminimmiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiniiHriniiiinniiii 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

.     Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES: 

Seattle 

Peru                                         Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala                               Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

New  Orleans 

Salvador                                  Chile 

Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  ( INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 

Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


iiiiiuniiiniiiiii [iii]iiilluijiiiliiiji[iililii]ujiiriii[iji[M]lilj]iimili[iiiiHijiLii]uijil iluiuiilii llHlJUlllilllllllllilllllllllllllltlUUmilllUIUUIII 
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"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1848 


Under  American  Flag 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT 
Trans-Pacific  Service 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and  Philippines 

Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"VEI^EZUELA"  "ECUADOR"  "COLOMBIA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

Direct  Route  to 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

Approximate  Bi-Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 
"COLUSA"  "SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 


Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama,  and  South  America 

Fortnightly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

"NEWPORT"  "SACHEM"  "CITY  OF  PARA" 

"SAN  JOSE"         "SAN  JUAN" 


Shanghai — Hongkong — Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY) 

8  Steel  Ships — Sailing  Every  io  Days — Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 

Singapore,  Penang,  Ragoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras 

R  ound-the- World  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY) 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,Tientsen,  Shanghai, 

Manila,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


For  Full  Information  Apply 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


JUNE,  1920 


GIFT 

MAY  17  '9?P 


Price,  25  Cents 


WORLD  TRADERS  IN  SESSION 


Edited  by  John  H.  Gerrie 


iu  i^  rye  iiw.rr  /  i 


V  What  Convention  Means  to  Business  Men 

4  Planning  to  Make  This  World  Metric 

How  the  Nations  Are  Dependent  on  Sugar 


^\i 


Julius  H.  Barnes,  Willis  H.  Booth,  John  J.  Arnold,  Aubrey  Drury, 
Charles  Ingrim  Shaw,  Charles  L.  Chandler,  H.  C.  Lewis,  H,jG:  Herget 


A  MAGAZINE  5^  INTERNATIONAL   COMM 


'MiiiiKiiittiiiitiiiriMHiriiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


cHter 


^iL  PfC^0^ 


iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiitfiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiHiiitiiiniNiiiininiiiiiirii rMiriiiitii  iiiiiHiiiuiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuM niiiiiiiniiUMiiHiiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiitiirniiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiuiiiKiiifiiii'. 

SELF    VULCANIZING 

FOR 

yVtrK)MQBILE  TIRES 

l9  MADE   )N    US-A 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 


We  Welcome 
Foreign  Trade  Delegates 


i[iiiii!iiiiiiiiMiiintiiiiitiiiiitiiJiriiiiiiiJii)i;iiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii!iii(iriiii 
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Helping  you  to  reach  desirable 
Buyers  Overseas 

You  are  attending  the  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion to  secure  ideas  and  information  that  will  help 
you  develop  your  business  abroad. 

An  additional  and  constant  source  of  such  in- 
formation is  the  Foreign'  Department  of  this, 
the  oldest  bank  in  San  Francisco. 

This  Department  places  at  the  disposal  of  custom- 
ers and  friends  knowledge  of  business  conditions, 
in  the  countries  bordering  the  Pacific,  based  on 
the  accumulated  experience  of  many  years. 

With  its  foreign  banking  and  other  connedlions  of 
long  standing,  this  bank  is  in  a  position  to  aid  you 
in  reaching  buyers  overseas. 

Do  not  leave  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate  with- 
out talking  personally  with  our  representative  in 
the  bank  booth  at  the  Auditorium  or  with  the 
the  Foreign  Department,  at  the  bank. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

'i^arket  at  <^ontgomery 
San  Francisco,  California 


Since  1852" 
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STERN 
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Efficient  Dependable  Power  for  Every  Purpose 

Different  conditions  prevailing  in  different  countries,  states 
and  even  in  tlie  different  districts  of  a  state,  often  mal<e  differ- 
ent types  of  power  equipment  necessary.  Varying  purposes  tor 
which  the  power  plant  is  needed  also  demands  varying  types  of 
equipment. 

Wherever  efficient,  dependable  power  is  required  for  any  i)ur- 
pose.  however.  Western  has  a  size  and  type  of  engine  best  suited 
to  the  particular  requirements  and  conditions.  Whether  your 
requirements  are  different  becau.se  of  the  variation  in  fuels 
available  or  because  of  the  different  i)urpose  for  which  the 
equipment  is  to  be  used,  there  is  a  '•Western"  Engine  especially 
adapted   to  tho.ie  conditions  and  requirements. 

"Western"  Kngines  are  operating  in  practically  every  import- 
ant iiower  center  in  the  world  today — under  every  conceivable 
condition  and  used  for  almost  every  purpose  by  large  and  small 
companies  alike.  Their  tremendous  success  is  evidence  of  their 
worth  and  standing.  Supreme    in   the   Power  World. 

Send    for    Catalogue    No.    904    stating 
conditions     and      requirements     fully. 

WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


CiCNKKAI     OFFICES    AND    FACTORY 


904  No.  MAIN  ST. 
Branch:    RIALTO  BLDG. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIK.,  U. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.,  U. 


S.  A. 
S.  A. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiniiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Established    1849 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
2  Rector  St. 


EXPORT        IMPORT        INSURANCE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
220  SANSOME  ST. 


KOBE  JAPAN 
2    Kaigandori — 1    Chome 


Cable   Address:       "MACONDRAY" 
Codes:      A.  B.  C.  5th  Improved,  Scott's,  Al.  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  New  &  Old 

EXPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  OR  MANUFACTURED  IN  AMERICA 

IMPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  SUITABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  MARKET 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 


SOLE  EXPORT  AGENTS 
FAMOUS  EAGLE  BRAND  CALIFORNIA  OAK  TANNED  SOLE  LEATHER 

Liberal   Advances.      Consignments   Approved   Merchandise 


Additional   Connections  Desired 


Correspondence   Invited 


riiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiirMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiJiiiiMiiMiiiiMiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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To  the  Delegates  to  the  Seventh 
Annual   Foreign  Trade  Convention 

During  your  attendance  at  this  convention  we 
extend  to  you  the  faciHties  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  welcome  you  to  make  this  office 
your  headquarters  w^hile  in  San  Francisco. 

We  are  exporters  of  machinery  products  as 
w^ell  as  foreign  sales  managers  of  the 
Anderson-Barngrover  Fruit  Canning  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Dietz  Cough  Drop  Com- 
pany and  Western  Soap  Products  Company. 

A  campaign  will  shortly  be  inaugurated  to 
introduce  these  products  in  Central  and  South 
America,  New^  Zealand,  Australia,  India, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Haw^aii,  Japan  and  Si- 
beria. Connections  are  now^  being  made  for 
representation  in  these  countries  and  w^e 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  such  representation 
w^ith  Foreign  Delegates  to  this  Convention. 


Horstman  &  Stover 

350-2-4  Monadnock  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


i 
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Pan    P  acif  ii 
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MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 
of  GOOD  SHOES  ONLY;  Since  1885 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
ALL  STYLES  AND  GRADES  OF 

MENS— WOMENS— BOYS— CHILDRENS— INFANTS 
SLIPPERS,  LOW  SHOES  and  BOOTS 

SAMPLES  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  CHARGES  PREPAID 

Nnliin    Furl    ^ht\f^    Cn        25  Fremom  street      IT     O      A  Cable  Address 

ilUldll    Eydll   kJlIUC    KjK).    San  Francisco,  Calif.,    ^'   '^'   ^'    Nesco,  Bentleys  Code 


Regulation  U.  S.  Army  Shoe 

In  Black,  Brown,  White  Elk  Leathers 

All  Sizes  and  Widths  in  Stock 


5)lllltlinilMllMHII)lllll1lllllllllll1IIMIIIIIII[|llltNIIIIIIIII1lll1llllllliniNlltlllllMllltllllIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIiniinilllllliMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHnil1IIMIII!IIFIilllMIIIIM 
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Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 
New  Yorii 

Hannevig  Bros.,    Ltd. 
/  London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 
Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 
Petrograd 


HANNEVIG  SHIPPING 
AND  TRADING  CO, 

American  National  Bani(  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cable   Address: 
Hannevig 


[=] 


Code 


Watkins,  Scotts  10th 
Edition 

Bentley    Phrase    Code 


SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
I  SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS 

^tMiiiniiiiiiirNirfiiiiiiiriiiiiininiintiiiitiiiniiiMiiHtiiiMiiiMiiiiiiuiiiuiiiniiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniliniiliiiiuiiiiiiiifniiiitiliiiiliniiiiiiiinliiniiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiin^  iiliiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniriniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiitliiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniilitliiiiii 


^iiiitiMiuiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiMniiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiMiihniitiiiniiiuiiiNiiiuiiiiiiiuiiihniitiiiiHiiHiiiMiiiHiii^ 


AGENTS   FOR: 

HARDWARE 

GROCERIES 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED 

FRUITS  AND   VEGETABLES 

CHEMICALS 

FERTILIZERS 


HAGENS  &  CO. 

BROKERS   AND    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

Exporters  Importers 

Manufacturers'  Agents 

58   SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  California,  U  S.  A. 


CABLE  ADDRESS: 
SNEGAH 

CODES  USED: 

WESTERN    UNION 

5   LETTER    ED. 

LIEBERS  5  LETTER   ED, 

CROSS  CIPHER  CODE 


ilJlUUIIIIIUIlliUIJIII»JinMIJllllJJilMIUIHIIIIII»lllliUiUHUniliniUrilUIIIIIIMIIUMIIIIIIHIIiniMIIUMIUMmilUlllllllUUMIIIMJIIII»MIIUIIUIIUIIIIIHIIHIIIIIIIJIIIIIMI  iB 
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Gasoline 
Distillates 
Motor  Oils 
Transformer  Oils 
Kerosene 
Machine   Oils 
Dynamo    Oils 
Ice  Machine  Oils 
Napthas 
Cylinder  Oils 
Engine    Oils 
Fuel  Oils 
Bearing  Oils 
Journal  Oils 
Transmission    Oils 
ROAD  OILS 
"Gilmore    90" 
"Roadamite** 
Asphalt 
Light  Road  Oils 

Cable  Address:  "Gilpeco,  Los  Angeles" 
Correspondence   in    all    languages. 


Inquiries    Solicited   from    Importer* 
and  Exporters  of 

Petroleum  Products 

Gilmore  facilities  are  unsurpassed 
for  supplying  your  needs  for  all  pe- 
troleum products  in  large  or  small 
quantities  immediately. 

Your  inquiries  will  receive  our 
immediate  and  most  courteous  at- 
tention regardless  of  the  character 
of  petroleum  product  needed  or  the 
quantity. 

Being  producers,  refiners  and  ex- 
porters we  are  in  position  to  meet 
your  requirements  most  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  Whatever  your  needs 
get  in  touch  w^ith  us  and  experience 
the  quality  and  value  of  "Gilmore 
Service"  as  w^ell  as  "Gilmore  Prod- 
ucts." 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 

Producers    Refiners    Exporters 
Van  Nuys  Building        Los  Anfreles.  Calif..  U.S.  A. 


Codes:  A.   B.  C.  5th   Ed. 
Bentleys,  Keegan's 


'^iitHiiiniiHiiriiiiiniiMiiiMiimiiMiiiHitiiiiriniiMiiriiriniiiHiiiniiinimiiiiiiiniiitfnmnmnrimiirinnmnrmmirmnm 

I  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  well-known 

I  brands  of  Sulphite  Pulp 

I  SNOWHITE  BRAND,  Bleached  Sulphite 

I  GLACIER  BRAND,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 

I  SWAN  BRAND 

I  SAMSON  BRAND 


\  Strong  Sulphite 


Made  under  the  most  modern  Mill  conditions  from  the 
famous  British  Columbia  Spruce 

Packed  in  bales  of  320  lbs. 
100%  air-dry. 


I  WOODFIBRE   MILL  SWANSON  BAY  MILL 

I  Capacity  Capacity 

I  100  tons  50  tons 

I        Easy  Bleaching  Strong 


PORT  ALICE  MILL 

Capacity 
90  tons  Bleached 


§  General  Offices: 

I  MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  Canada 

^iiuiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiJiiiJiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiijiiijiiiiiiitiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMjmiiiiui 


Cables:  "Smythe  Philadelphia' 


J. 


The 

L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writine 

Simili 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

Ledgrer 

Absortiinc 

Kraft 

PrintinK 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blottine 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  deahng  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


i£iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Foreign  and  Domestic  | 

Advertising  | 

To  Foreign  Dealers:  I 

We  oflfer  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  well-informed  | 

advertising     organization     to     manufacturers    and  | 

shippers  of  foreign  products  desiring  the  proper  | 

introduction  of  their  goods  in  the  United  States  and  | 

Canada.  | 

To  Exporters:  | 

We  have  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  rendering  of  | 

advertising  service  to  those  American  manufactur-  | 

ers  and  exporters  whose  volume  of  business  justities  | 

exploitation  of  their  products  in  world  markets.  | 


A 


d^^G±'-t±S'in^ 


I  SECURITY  BUILDING  | 

I  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  | 

I    Cable:   "FOBBOMAD"  All  Codes    | 

iiiiiiiiiMii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiii>"iiliiiiiiiiriiJiiiiiiiii|iijiiJiiijiiiijiiiiiiiiimiiu^ 
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Are  You  Engaged  in 

International 

Trade? 

We  offer  you  the  services  of  our  world-wide  banking  facilities. 
Your  foreign  trade  problems  will  be  rendered  less  difficult  by  con- 
sulting our  foreign  department. 

Correspondents  located  in  all  important  trade  centers. 

We  buy  and  sell  Elxchange,  issue  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit, 
make  cable  transfers  and  Foreign  Collections. 


Merchants  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

CAPITAL  $1,750,000.00 


i^uuiiuiiiiiNiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiHiiiiiiiii^ 
tJiHiimiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinJiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit^ 


"Time  Flies— When  Will  You?" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


EARL  P.  COOPER  K^ 

Airplane  and  Motor  Co.,  inc.     ^^^ 

28  Oak  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  % 


Aeroplanes 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

New 

Orioles 

Sea  Gulls 

Rebuilt 

J.  N.  4's 
Standard  J  I's 


Full  Stock  Airplane 
Motors  and  Parts 


'ii»ii»miuihiwimiuuuuimiiuiuiiiiiuiui,„„„„,„H,,,,,„„,,,,,„,,,,,,„,,,,,|,uiiu,|,,|,|,niiuiinuiui»uiiniiiiuiuHuiiHiuinuiu»iiuiHiiiiiuihuiiuHUiuujiu^  '"'' 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 
Dried  Grapes 


Cable 
Address 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Co^es  used: 

Bentleys 


Oriental  Walnuts 
Oriental  Beans 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 
Japanese  Crabmeat 
Vegetable  Oils 


A.  B.  c. 
5th  Edition 


I      Octradcorp 


Jams  and  Jellies 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  | 

puiiiiiiiiiUHiiuiiiiMniniiiiHiiiiiiuiiMiiniiiiiiiiiriiiMiiitiiitriiitriiiiintMiiiinMiiriiiiiiituiiiiiirMiririiiuiiiiiiNiihiiriiiiiiiiiiiihiiiniiiuiiiniiuiiiinuniiiiiMntnitMUiiitMiuiiiiin 


'£n(tnniiiiniirriMiriiiiMitiirtiiiinMrniiiHirtiiiiiiiii[iii!iiiiiiiiniiii[iiiniiiiiiniirniniiiniiniitiiirtiitiiiiiiiiiMiniiriiitiiiniiniirniiiiiuiiiiMiMiiniiiiiiifiitiiiii[iiiinriMiii^ 


AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETOR 

SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  to  handle  hoth  low-grade  and  high-grade  fuels  with  25%  to  50%  in- 
crease in  power  and  mileage.  PERFECT  MIXTURE.  NO  CONDENSATION.  ONE  ADJUST- 
MENT.    MOST  EFFICIENT  CARBURETOR  MADE. 

We  guarantee  to  save  you  money  on  the  cost  of  operating  your  motor  on  gasoline  of  any 
grade.  A  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  of  any  proportion,  up  to  75%  of  kerosene,  or 
distillate,  may  be  used  where  our  hot  air  and  dash  adjustment  is  attached.  We  also  guarantee 
to  give  you  GREAT  POWER  AND  SPEED,  WITH  SLOWER  SPEED  ON  HIGH  GEAR,  AND 
EASY  STARTING,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

Exclusive  Export  Distributor 
1128  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING 


Write  us  for  information 
about  any  Automobile  Part 
or  Accessory. 


Fjlltlllllllllllllllil iiirniiKi 
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PUMPS  I 

Horizontal  Centrifugal,  both  | 
for  use  with  belt  and  direct  con-  | 
nected     to     electric     motor  —  all    i 


Horizontal  Centrifugal,  direct 
connected    to    gas   engine. 

Deep  Well  Turbines  for  deliv- 
ering water  at  high  heads. 

Pumps  for  boosting  water  out 
of  ditches  and  rivers — pumps  de- 
signed  for  every  irrigating   need. 

We  are  equipped  to  deliver 
these  outfits  for  export.  Good 
agency  proposition. 

Address  all  communications   to 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

SAN   JOSE,    CALIF.,    U.   S.   A. 


iiiiiniiHiiniiMiiiiniuMiiHiiHiiiniiiiiiiniiiniintiiniiiHiitiiiuiiniiiHMiniiniiitniininiiniiiiiiiiMiiuiimumiiimiiiiiiiiimiHmim 

JAlberhillClays 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu- 

I  facture  of 

I  High  Grade  Refractories                          Sanitary  Ware 

I  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware              Chemical  Stoneware 

I  Electrical  Insulators                                    Building  Brick  and  Tile 

i  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets     | 

I  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted     | 

I  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-     | 

=  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera- 

I  mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed     = 

I  in    an    effort   to    secure   the   best    results   for   the   manufacturer.     = 

I  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale 

=  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in     | 

I  the  market. 

I  The    Alberhill    Coal     &     Clay     Co.   at  this  time  supplies  nearly     I 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its     f 

I  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products     i 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-     i 

I  facturer  in  the  West. 

i  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the     ~ 

i  slightest  degree;  it  will,   however,   bring  you  promptly  a  work-     = 

I  ing    sample   of    the   Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to     i 

I  your   particular  needs. 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY 

I  Pacific  Electric  Building                                          Los  Ange!es,   Calif.    1 
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CANNED  TUNA 
and  SARDINES 


In  All  Styles  of  Pack  | 

Our  Leading  Brands  are —  | 

BALBOA  I 

CORONADO  I 

RUBIDOUX  ,     I 

CATALINA  I 

Complete  Catalogue  on   Request  | 

C.  E.  Van  Landingham  Co. 

Exporters,  Importers  and  Packers  | 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I    Cable  Address— "VANTUN A' •—All  Standard  Codes    I 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

(JAPAN   MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.) 
Capital,  Yen  $100,000,000  Head   Office,  Tokyo 


E  Fleet  99— Gross  Tonnage,  600,000 

I  TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

i  Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via  Japan  Ports, 

I  Shanghai  and  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for 

I  All  Points  in  the  Orient  and  Australia 

1  Greatly   Impioved   Fast   Service   of   L,arge,    High-Powered    Modem 

I  Twin  and   Triple   Screw   Steamships   with   Unequaled 

=  Passenger  Accoramodations 

I  DISPLACEMENT: 

i     S.    S.    Suwa    Maru 21,020  tons         S.  S.   Katorl   Maru 19,200  tons 

I  S.   S.   Fushlml   Maru....21,020  tons         S.   S.   Atsuta    Maru 16,000  tons 

I  S.   S.   Kashlma   Maru..19,200  tons        S.   S.    Kamo    Maru 16,000  tons 

i  For   further   information,   rates,   tickets,   berth    reservation,    etc., 

=  apply  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  United  States 

=  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Messrs. 

E  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  American  Express  Co.,  and  other  tourist 

E  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  to  the 

I  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 


Colman  Building 
Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York 


lUlUUUIUUtHIHIUiUUUUlUUIIIUIUIIUIIUlllJIIJUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIjmillll 
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WORLD  TRADE  SERVICE 

Our  foreign  department  has  for  many  years  devoted 
its  energies  to  the  development  of  a  Direct  Overseas 
service  as  expeditious  and  valuable  to  the  foreign 
trader  seeking  touch  with  American  markets,  either 
as  buyer  or  seller,  as  it  is  to  the  American  importer 
and  exporter  in  quest  of  w^orld  trade. 
That  direct  service  is  the  product  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  participation  in  international  trade  and  the  handling  of 
documentary  collections  involving  the  supervision  of 
merchandise.  Its  employment  involves  none  of  the 
risks  incident  to  inexperience  or  unproved  theory  in 
the  handling  of  international  commerce. 
It  reaches  every  trade  and  financial  center  of  the 
civilized   globe. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 


the  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 


of  SAN  FRANCISCO 


uiiininiiHiiiiiiiiinutMiMMiriiiiiiiiiiiHMiuiiiiiiiHiMiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiHiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiii^  ^MiiMiimiimimiitiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiniNiimiiinininiiiiniiniiiiiiiniitMiiiiiiuiinMiniitiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiniiiiiiMiiiiifiiiimiiriiitmr^^^^^ 


ACETYLENE  FOR 

LIGHTING  and  COOKING 


You  can  have 
instant  illumi- 
nation and  im- 
mediate heat 
for  cooking 
with  an 

ACETYLENE 
GENERATOR 


^IG.  1 


Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment 


E.  D.  BULLARD  1 

268  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal.  j 

itMiniiiinniioiiiniiiuiiuiilitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuitiininiiiiiiiuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiniintiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiilil 


Planting  the 
Flag  of  the 
Admiral  Line 
in  the  Orient 


I  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

I  Sailings  from  Seattle  and  Portland  at  Regular  Intervals 

I  THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

I  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

I  GENERAL   OFFICES 

I  5th  Floor,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

i  Portland,  Oregon                                            San  Francisco,  Calif. 


101  Third  Street 


New  York 

8  Bridge  Street 


112  Market  Street 


I    Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Kobe,  Yokohama    I 

iiuiuiuiuiiuiiiiiliiiiiuiiiiHiiiiuiniuiiiuuiuuiuiiJiiiiuimMiuiimiuiuuuuiiuuuiuiiuiiiiuuiiuiJuuiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiiijiiii 
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LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

P]stablished  1852 
Manufacturers  for  Export  of 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 

INCLUDING 

MINERVA  SUITINGS 


UiliiiiUiiiUiinmmiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiimimtiunimiiiiiiuiiutiuiiUHiiuiuiiUHiiiiiuiiuuiiuiiiiiiiHiiiuiaiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiii^ 
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FOR  EXPORT 

BUDDED  ROSES 


I  All  New  auid  Old  Varieties 

I     FIELD  GROWN  —  STRONGLY  ROOTED 

I  Send  for  new  Catalog 

I  Now  Ready 

I  Maike  our  Booth  at  the  Exposition 

j  Your  Headquarters 

I  ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

I  The    Nursery     That     Helped    to 

I  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous 

I  Office:  78  S.  MARKET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


I    Parent  Company 
i    Established  1S67 


Resources  Over 
11,000,000 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers '  Representatives 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

IMPORTS 

Chinaware,  Crockery,  Enamelware, 
Matches,  Paper,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Essential  Oils,  Hides,  Brushes, 
Bristles,  Rattan,  Copra,  Kapok, 
Produce        and        Raw        Materials 

EXPORTS 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  "Wire  and 
all  Steel  Products,  Hardware  and 
Tools,  Aluminum,  Rosin,  Borax, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
California  Food  Products  and  all 
Raw  Materials. 

Cable  Address:   "AMICO,"  San  Francisco 

All  Codes 

871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,   U.    S.    A. 


.^(IIIIIIIIlllintllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllltllllllllltlllllllMIIIIIIirillltllirMllllllllllllllllllllllllMllltlllllllllllllilllMlllllllllllltlllllllllMlltlllllllllMIIIMIIi  ^llllllllllllllilllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllillllllllMllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllIllllllllllllMllllltllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIMIII 


jMiiLiiimmiiimiimiiiiiiu{iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniiuni»nuii>iMiiMiimnmiiuiu»^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii| 

Agencies  In  All  \\ 

Principal  Ports 


I' 
I      , 


World-Wide 


CHARTERERS   Hmu^rBal  ^Ifipptng  $c  (Erabtttg  Qln. 

SHIP  BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

c7rrvegetab.e  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts  MARINE   CARGO   SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 

MSoftfmKETc';  ''"'^"  HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstkad"  New  Yokk 

IIIIIUIIIIII iiiiiiiiliilllllliril llirililllllLllirillllllllirilllLllilllllJIIIIUIIIIUIIlllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllMllUUlUUlUllllllllllllllillL ILUIIIHilllJIIIMI»JIMIIl»lll»IIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilllll»lllllll»IIIUIIIIIIII[|UUIUUIUIlUIIUIIIIIIIUIIUIllllUUUlllUIUIUIIIII[|lll. 


EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 


Mav    1920 
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-£>MiiiiiHiiiiuiiiiniiiiiii)iiuiiii)niwinitinMiiHiiiiiiuniiiMnMiniiNiiiiiiiiniiMiiMiiMiiitiiiiniiiiMiiiiHiruiiMiiMnrMnHiriniiMiiiniirniiiniinir>^ 


Fiftieth  Anniversary     , 
1870-1920 

The  FIRST  Bank  in  California 
given  a  National  Charter  by  the 
Ignited  States  Government  was  a  San 
Francisco  Bank. 

The  FIRST  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  has  this  honor,  and  by  safe 
and  conservative  methods  has  built  up 
an  institution  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  world. 

Those  in  need  of  banking  facilities 
in  any  of  its  phases  should  consult  our 
officers. 

The  FIRST  National 
Banli  of  San  Francisco 


MUUIIIHiUJIIHUUIIINUIIIIIUnhUIUIIIIIJIIHnuniunillllMnillinilllllllhnlUIUUIIIIUIUIUIUUIUUIUUIUIIUIUUUIUUUIIIUUIIlHUUUUUIUimC 
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Pan    Pacific 


iliiiiiiiiiiriiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiJiiiiiiimiinimiiiniiMiiiujimiiiiiiiuiiuiiu 

I       NEW  YORK  KOBE  BOMBAY       I 


MEMTA  &   LYNN 


Codes: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Lieber's  5  Letter 


Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts 
Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds 


Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds, 

Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes, 

Petroleum  Products 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJJIIIIIIIIIMIIIII II IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIMmillllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIII I IIMIIIIillllll|MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII||l|||||||||||HI|||||||imilllllllr 

.jiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiim iiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii mi iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiii iiiiiiMniiMiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiimimiMiiiNiimiiiiimirMiimiiMniMiMiiiMiiiiii>NimniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMmiii!f 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 

IMPORTERS  OF 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 

STEAMSHIP   AGENTS   AND   BROKERS 

General  Offices:  901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  EXPORTERS  OF 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax, 
Oils,  Etc. 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate, 
Sheets,  Etc. 


riiiiiiiiiJiiiiJiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii uiiiiiiii iiiiiiniiiiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii miiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiniiii il 


Labels 

^-J^^y^  that  are  to  cover 
p^      Export  Products  are 


that  are  to  cover 
Export  Products  are 
best  designed  by  men 
who  are  Familiar  with 
Foreign  Trade 
Requirements 


uiitiiiiniiniiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiKiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiuiiiiiiiiniiii^ 

I  Established   1862  | 

I  Cable  Address:      "HAMMER"  | 

I  CODES:  j 

I  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  I  j 

I  5  th  Edition,  Bentleys 

I  Hammer  &  Co. 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

I  Handlers  of  American  Products 

I  and    Manufacturers 

I  Offices: 

I  310   CLAY  STREET 

I   Corner  Front  St.  San  Francisco,  California 

I  Import  Specialties: 

I  Rice,    Beans,    Peas,    Walnuts,    Peanuts,    Vegetable   and    Fish 

i  Oils,      Coffee,      Copra,      Kapoc,      Spices,      Hemp,      Rubber, 

I  Tapioca,  General  Produce. 

I  Exporters   of: 

I  Grain,   Beans,    Hops,   Dried   Fruits,    Canned   Fruits,    Canned 

I  Salmon,   Canned  Sardines,   Canned  Vegetables,   Provisions, 

I  General    Produce,    Beverages,    Lumber,    Paper,    etc.         Sole 

I  Packers  "Eagle"   Brand  Apples,   Oranges  and  Lemons. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


C.i.f.  Prices  a  Specialty     = 


.nllttl1llllllll1IMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI[l1IIIIIIIMIItlllll1IIM1IIIIIIIIIIMIItllllllllll1ltllllllllll1IIII1ltlllimilIlllttl IIIIMtllllll Illlllt)lllllllltn= 

L'unillliiniliilllHilliililllliilliilliiiiliiiiiniiiMliniliiliiiMliiiiitiiiiitiiiiiMitiiiinntiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiininnMiiiiniiinuiiiniiiiiiiiiiinHliniiiiiillniiiiniitiliM 

COLLINS -FERGUSON  CO. 

ENGINEERS 
I  Machinery  and  Metal  Products 

^MiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiniiiiiiihiniiiiiutiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiinMiiiiiiniii^ 
fc.iliiiliiiilliniiiiMiHMiiinnMlHM)iiininiiiMiiNiiiMniiiiirMiiMinniiiniiii[iiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitniiliiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniir)iiliiiirrillltniliniiiiiliniiiiiiiiniiii^ 


Cable  Address 
FERGCO ' 

All  Codes 


Main  Office 
L.  C.  SMITH  BLDCi. 

SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 


ITO  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Successors  to  Cho  Ito  &  Co. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  KOBE,  JAPAN 
IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  /^\y 

1613-15  Sun  BuUdlng,  150  Nassau  St.  tr»de  N^**"/  "»'"' 


OILS 

BEANS 

SEEDS 


METALS 

CHEMICALS 

MACHINEEY 

SEATTLE  OFFICE: 
L.  C.  Smith  Building 


iiiiiiiiiiiJiiiJiiriiiuiiuiiiiiiJiiiuiiiuiiiuimuiuui 


ii"ii"iiii iiiiriiiiiiii iiiiiiiH.iiiiii I iiiMiLiiiiiiiiLiiiiii 1 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i"M||||||IHI|||||i m iiiii|||n|n|niimiiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL- 


June    19  20 

MiiniiimiiimmimniinnuMiiiiiiniiiuiiniiinrniiiiiiniitiiiininiMniiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMitMMrMrHniiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiinin 

PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLD 

I  A  COMBINATION  1/3  CIRCLE  DRY  CURE 

I  RETREAD  MOLD  AND  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

I  The  attention  of  Dealers  throughout  the  world  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  this  Tire  Mold 
I  Each  Pacific  Tire  Mold  has 

1  I<'lve  rowerful  Clamps — 3000  lbs.  I'ressure  lo  the  Square  Inch.     Also  Pressure  Spring. 

I  Gas  Burner,  Steam  Gauge,  Safely  I'op  Valve,  Funnel,  Water  and  Overflow  Valves 

I  EACH  MOLD  IS  A  SEPARATE  UNIT 

I  Kib  Tread  or  Plain  Tread 

I  Special  Patented  Kerosene-Gas  Burners  Extra  if  Desired 

I  Tube  Plates — Buflfers  Three  Cavity  Sectional  Molds 

I  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION  DESIRED 

I  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE  ON  APPLICATION 
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Tiinnmmiriimniimriiiriiiiiiijiiiiiiriiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii:: 


L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FiiiiniiHuiiriiiiniiiniiMiiuniiiiiiNiiiiiiKiiiriiiiiiiiniittiittiiuiiiHiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiMiiitiiniiiiiiniintiniiitiiitiiiiMiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
^initiiniiiiiiiiiiiiliitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiilllilltiiiliiiiiiiMif[lli[lllillil[iiitiltiiiii[ijiiiiiiii£        .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


PUNCTURES 

And 

BLOW-OUTS 

Quickly  and  Permanently  Repaired 
By  Using 

STA-STUK 

The  Hottest  Road  Heat  Will  Not 
Affect  It 


Can  Be  Applied  in  Two  Minutes 
Ready  For  Use  Immediately 

Correspondence  in  All  Languages 
Foreign  Connections  Solicited  Samples  and  Prices  on  Request 


Manufactured  by 

THE   ^^j^i^lH  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIF. 


AU  Codes 
Used 


Cable  Address    | 
STASTUK        I 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing"" 
2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 
Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 

2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


.?inriiiiiiMliiiiiiinilitlMiliiiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiliiiMiiiiiliiiMnilllliniiiiMii!iiiliiillilllllllilniiii.-         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■^■^■c 

'£linilMIIIIIIIII11||||||||t|MlliintllllllllMIIMIIIMIirilIIIIIIIIMIIIIIintMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMItII1tllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIMinillllirilMlllllllllltMlllllinilll^ 


Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Redbols' 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES  | 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products  I 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times  i 

Branch  Houses:  § 

NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.    SEATTLE:  Colmaa  Building.    PORTLAND:  1  Pront  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe       I 

lliiiiiiiiiiii mil iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiutiiiMiii luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiin 
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■JinillHIHlflllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinillllllllMlllllllltllllllllMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllttllllllll^ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INVITEP 

— 0 — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   IStJ.T 

A.H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head   Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,   COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  QALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila."    Colombo 

"Ajmir,"   Galle 

"Barakalla,"   Calcutta 

iHmail,   Grand,   Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys.    A.    B.    C.    Bth    Ed., 

Western  Tnlon,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 


nillllllllllllilllltlliitlllilliiiiiiiiMiilillliniiinliiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiijiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiilitiiiiiliiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtiiiniiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiinniitiiiiiiiiMi^ 

^'iriillliilliriiiiirflltiiiiiiiiitiiilitiiiitiiltlllltlllltlirilliniillMimiiliiiiniiiiiliiiilliililllliitiliitiH        '■irMiirilliriiiiitiitilllltiiiniirtiiiniiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiriiiiitiirtiiriiiiitiiiitiirDiiitiitilllilllitlli^:         'JirriiliriiiriilllillrttiiMitKliittiitiiiiiiiitfiiriiiMiiriiitKiittiiiiiiiitmriiiiiiiiriiiiiMlirititilllillHd 


ESTABLISHED  1912 


G.E.deVRIES&CO. 


I  Exporters 

I  Importers 


I  MILLS  BUILDING 

I        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


I  Church  &  Company  | 

Ship  Brokers  -  Agents 
I      Exporters  &  Importers      | 

I  Direct  Mill  Representatives  | 

I       Iron  and  Steel  Products       | 

I  Wire  Nails  | 

I  Edge  Tools  I 

I      Railway,  Marine,  Mining      | 
I  Supplies  I 

I  Rogers  Bldg.     Vancouver,  Canada  | 

I  Cablei:  CHURCH.  Vancouver  I 


HIGH  GRADE  FRENCH 
AMERICAN  SALESMAN 
AND  BUYER  wants  to 
make  connections  with  export- 
ing company  as  Distributor, 
with  head  headquarters  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Speaks  fluent 
French  and  English,  and  has  a 
good  working  command  of 
Spanish.  Highest  of  bank  ref- 
erences as  to  responsibility  and 
business  ability. 

Will  consider  representing 
manufactures  on  the  Floting 
Exhibition   leaving  Seattle. 

A.   B.   ROUSSELLE 

402  Security  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


,=iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiliniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitriiiiiMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitin.        ."iiiniiinuiniiiiiiiiuuiuiiuiuiiuiitiiiijuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiimiuiiiiiiiauiiifiiii       .iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiriiiriiiiiiiiiiuitiiirriiiriiiiiriiriiiir: 
k^iiiinMiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiruiirnii(Mirtnriiiirniirniiiiiiiiiiiitniiinitiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiittiii?MiHrMiiiiniHiiiiiiiuiiiiiiNiiuiiiMiiiHiiiiiiriiiiMiirnirtiii^ 


THE 'MARMON" 

One  of  America's  Sturdy  Hitth-Grade 
Cars 


Renewed  Automobiles 


National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

Los  Angeies  Export  &  Import  Co. 

Diitributor*  for  Export 


■ 

■■ 

■ 

kT^ 

1 

I    "*>^ 

J 

223  Union  Oil  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE    "CAD1LL.\C" 

Known  the  World  Over  for  Speed. 
Power  and  Stability 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiirriitiiiiriiiiiiiiitriitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiniitmiiiitmmi ■uuuu»»iHiiiiiiiriiitiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiitririttiiuiiiitiiintrfiiiriiiitfiitriiiiiiiiiiiiriiiriiiiiirtiiMiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirriiiriiiiitiiiiiiiriiiiiiirrinriiiiHiitiiii 

JJIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIKIIIIIIMIIMII Illlllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMJIIIIIIIItllllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJimilMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIMIItllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Mil Mill Ill I IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHi|lllllll<£i' 


Factory   Representative 

CULVER   STERNS    MFG.   CO. 

Auto  Electric  Lighting  Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &    CARBON  CO. 

Dry  Cells  and    Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE    CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.    Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


riinMiiiiiuHiuiuiMHii(iiiiiitiniiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiMiliMiiiMiuliulMiilluuliuiiiiiiitiiiuiiiitiiiHiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiniiin(iiiti!!tniiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiHiinM 
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THE  Unique  facilities  of  this 
company  for  the  export  of 
rebuilt  and  nearly  new  cars  affords 
the  foreign  buyer  a  most  unusual 
service. 

The  Peterson  Policy  provides  a 
never  failing  source  of  supply --a 
dependable  standard  of  quality- 
prompt  shipment  of  orders  — a 
reasonably  priced  product  — and 
careful  attention  to  detail. 

We  are  prepared  to  serve  a  lim- 
ited number  of  foreign  houses  and 
invite  correspondence  regarding 
your  requirements. 


Mr.  Peterson  will  be  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  convention.  Ap- 
pointment can  be  made  for  per- 
sonal interview  ij  desired. 


V 


SfiSt) 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC    SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main  Offices:  67  New   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


jiii]iiitniiniirtiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiniHni]iiii(iinniiniiiMiniiinMiiMitiiiiniiiiiiitiiiii)iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiriiitMiiiiiiriiiMilHtiiiiiiinin(tnitS 

Cambria  Spring  Company 

I  INCORPORATED 

=  "PROVEN  QUALITY" 


WHEELS  AND  RIMS  SPRING  BUMPERS 

AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Code:     WESTERN    UNION 

luuuiuuiiiiiiiiiuuuiuiiiiiuiiuuiuuiiiumiiuiiiiiiiijuiiuiiiiiiijiiiiiiijijiiiiiiiiJiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiuiiiJiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiijiiuiiiiimin? 


A.  A.  PETERSON  CO. 

1224  So.  Main  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Branches: 


POMONA        ANAHEIM        SAN  BERNARDINO 


KiintiiuMinmiiMimimimiiiriniMjiMMiNiiitirmiiiuiiniiiiiiirtniiniiMiiitiimiimiirMiiMiirMniininiiiMiiiMiimirmiimiriiiMmMin 

i  COMMISSION  AGENTS  | 

I  Do  You  Want  to  Purchase  AuTthing                  i 

i  Made  or  Sold  in  the  United  States?                  | 

I  This  Organization  will  place  at  your  disposal  the        | 

|_  services    of    Trained    Buyers,    obtaining    lowest       I 

I  Market    Prices    on    Best    Quality    Merchandise.        I 

I  Our    Service    Opens    the 

I  American  Market  to  You 

I  Goods    Bought    or    Sold    on    Commission    Basis 

I  L.  L.  CALDWELL  CO. 

I  1128  Van  Nuys  Building          Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

liirMiutiuiiiiuiuiiiuuiuniiiiniMiiiMUUUiHiiiMiiiiniuiiJuuiimiumiNiirMniiiiirniiMiiiiiiJUiiiiHiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiimiin 
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*£tiiimmiimnirMiirriiiirriiiitiiiimiitniiirtiiiniiiitinit(iiiiniiiiiiiitMiiiiimiiiiiiiniiMiiiiNiiniiimii^ 

I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 

I  "JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Jlm 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.  P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


I                                                                        STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso  f 

i                                                                                                            10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

I                                        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I                                                                   J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 
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Write  us  today  jor 

quotations.  Quick 

deliveries  made  oji 

short  notice. 


CANNERY  CASES 
SUGAR  and  ALCOHOL 
CIGARS  and  CANDLES 
SOAP  and  TOMATOES 

BOXES 


Direct 

to  Consumers  at 

Manufacturers' 

Prices 


Mercantile  Box  Company 


Code:  TANKAGE.  S.  F. 


320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Turnover? 

I                    Have  You  Ever  Thought  of  the  Possibilities  in  the  Spanish  Market?  | 

Think  it  Over!    Now  is  the  Time!  | 

I                      if   you    require   any    information    write    us    today.      We    will    answer    your    inquiries  | 

I               promptly  and  in  detail.  | 


Our  Review,  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS,  is  the  only  one  published  in  Spain  which  is  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  Spanish  North-American  relations,  and  your  subscription  (3  dollars 
per  year),  entitles  you  to  receive  any  information  you  may  require  as  to  the  introduction  of  your 
products  into  Spain. 


LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


MONTHLY  REVIEW 


APARTADO  644 


BARCELONA 
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ERE,  at  last,  is  the  "ultimate"  ring — the  de- 
velopment of  years  of  experience,  study, 
experiment,  practical  tests,  road  trials,  block 
runs  and  the  best  manufacturing  facilities.  Based 
upon  mechanical  principles  that  are  right  the 
HarWard  Ring  positively  prevents  gas  losses — 
increases  power — puts  ginger  and  life  in  the 
engine — gives  pep,  power  and  pick-up  to  any 
car.  The  HarWard  has  special  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  piston  ring  in  existence.  For 
example,  it  goes  on  easily  without  danger  of 
breaking.  It  is  strong,  sturdy,  rugged  in  con- 
struction, entirely  without  delicate  parts  or  ends  to  break  off  and  score  the  cylinders.  The  construction  assures 
a  perfect  Circle  under  any  and  all  stresses — even  the  side-thrust  of  pistons.  Because  the  lateral  tension  is  the 
same  all-round,  the  wear  is  evenly  distributed.      HarWard  Rings  require  less  "running  in"   than  any  other. 

The  bane  of  the  repair  business  is  the  jobs  that  come  back  for  one  reason  or  another — causing  endless  an- 
noyance and  loss  of  time.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  this  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the 
repair  man — but  is  caused  by  using  replacement  materials  that  will  not  hold  up.  This  particularly  applies  to 
piston  ring  work.  Almost  any  piston  rings  will  give  service  for  a  while — but  the  trouble  is  they  don't  stay  put. 
You  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  job  is  done  RIGHT  and  there  will  be  no  "come  back"  when  you  install 
HARWARD  ONE-PIECE  HIGH  POWER  PISTON  RINGS— the  rings  that  give  lasting  satisfaction  and  are 
building  bigger  business  for  garages  and  repair  men  everywhere. 

Fastest  Selling  Accessory  on  the  Market. 


A.  C.  McCALLISTER 


552  POLK  STREET 


Cable  Address:    "HABCAL' 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


I. 
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V 


V 


MADE     IN      U.  S.A. 

n      n    Y\r\n 


LLEWELLYN 


I^Z]     u       \J\J 

LOS  ANGELES, CAL 


A^ 


IRON  WORKS 


We  welcome  the  delegates  of  the  Seventh   National 

Foreign  Trade  Convention  and  extend  to  them  all  a 

cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  plants. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


STEEL  SHAPES 
FLAT 

ROUND 

SQUARE 
ANGLES 

CHANNELS 

I  BEAMS 

DEFORMED 


STEEL  BARS— For  Concrete 
RIVET  STEEL 
STAYBOLT  STEEL 

FORGING  INGOTS 
STEEL  BILLETS 

STEEL  INGOTS 

STEEL  CASTINGS 
GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 
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Cable  Address:      "WATCO"' 
All  Standard  Codes 


Correspondence   Invited 
French,    Spanish,    German,    Hollandish 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 


Spokane,     Wash. ; 


IMPORTERS— MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS— EXPORTERS 

Associated  Sales  Offices: 

I      New  York,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Los   Angeles,    Calif. ;    Seattle,     Wash. ; 

I  Portland,    Ore.;   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah;   Phoenix,    Ariz.;    El    Paso,    Tex.  | 

I  Executive  Offices:  I 

I  MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

=        Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin  American  and  European  Cities  References  Exchanged        | 
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Code  Used: 

A.  B.  C. 
Western  Union 
Bentley's 
Schofield 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


Nozaki  Brothers 


112  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Head  Office:     31  AIOI-CHO,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 


IMPORTS 


Cable  Address: 

"Nozaki" 
San  Francisco 


Beans,  Peas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,  Spices,  Wax,  Camphor,  Agar  Agar,  Egg  Products, 

Silk  Goods,  Pongee,  Cotton  Goods,etc. 


I  EXPORTS  I 

I     Steel  and  Iron  Products,  Heavy  Chemicals,  Leather  and  Hides,  Tanning  Materials,  Naval    j 
I  Store  Goods,  Paper  and  Pulp,  etc.  | 
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PLAYS  ON  ALL  PHONOGRAPHS  | 

A  Permanent  Needle  Long  Demanded  by  the  Public  | 

RETAILS  FOR  $2.50  j 

Displaces  $15.00  worth  of  steel  needles.    Plays  loud  or  | 

soft.    Does  not  damage  RECORDS.    Send  for  literature  I 

and  prices  | 

PA1^1?D    CMITH    Cn      303  Rialto  Building  I 

DAIVIl/K-ijiyil  1  rl    1>(U.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  i 
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"PERFECTION"  COOKER 


CANNING  MACHINERY  | 

and  Can  Making  Equipment 

Equipment    for    Fruit,    Jam,    Vegetable    and    Fish    Canneries.  | 

Hydraulic    Juice    and    Tankage    Presses.      Fertilizer    Plants.  | 

Grain  and  Rice  Machinery.  | 

Machine    Tools.      Shop    Equipment.     Machinists'    Tools.     Iron  | 

and  Steel.     Rivets.     Tubes.     Pipe.     Tin  Plate.  | 

We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information  | 

Berger  and  Carter  Co. 

365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  | 

Branches:     Los   Angeles,    Calif.    Portland,    Ore.  | 

Factory:     Hayward,  Calif.  | 


Cable  Address: 
Carberco 


Codes  = 

A  B  C— 5th  Edition  Improved     = 

Bentley's — Western  Union  = 


i     Cable  Address: 
i        "Caravel," 
i        San  Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley 

Western  Union  (5  letter) 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition 


Caravel  Company  of  California 


INCORPORATED 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco  California 


IMPORTERS 

1=1 

Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 
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I                                               Pacific  Coast  Agents:  = 

I                        LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  I 

I                            NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION  | 

I             New  York  Office:      309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  | 

I                                                     BRANCHES:  I 

I                      London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland  I 

I                                                      AGENCIES:  I 

I               Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo  | 

I                                        and  all  other  principal  ports  | 

I                  Correspondence  Solicited  References  Furnished  I 

I             Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually  I 

I  advantageous  position  to   handle   all   your  needs  and   guarantee  | 

I  absolute  satisfaction.  | 

I             We  quote  C.   I.  F.  any  port.       Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will  | 

I  help  you  with  your  needs.  | 
^iiniiMiiiniiiitMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiii^ 


WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTBRr OCEAN  FlOvvl 


LONDON,  ENG. 


PAKIS,  FVANCE 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 
I  Company  | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,    Portland    (Ore.)  | 

I  Exporters  of  I 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
I  Schedules   and    other   information   supplied.  | 

I  Importers  of  I 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  ll 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,   Rice,  Wheat  Bags,   Jute,   Etc. 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS 


i  Head  Office: 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I  Branch  Offices:  | 

I  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,   Calif.  I 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 
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of  COMMERCE  among  ALiL  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  informatioa  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
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Advertising  rates  on  application.  Correspondence  in  any 
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PAN    PACIFIC    CORPORATION,    Publisher* 
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New  York  Office:     2309  Park  Row  Building. 

Telephone  Barclay  8180 
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KAIUN  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA) 

()F  KOBE, 
JAPA»r 

AGENTS  AT  ALL   PRINCIPAL 
PORTS  IN  THE  >}i/ORLD 

Operating  Mcxlem  Frei^t  Steattters 
100  A  1  Lloyd's 

^.._    PACIFIC    SAILINGS  FOR  ORIENT 


FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO 


-t/omy^ 


AND    SEATTLE 


wm::^''''^?^^^^^::^^^^^^^ 


ATLANTIC    SAILINGS    FROM   NEW  KORK,   GULF 
SAILINGS,  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  PRINCIPAL  ORIENTAL  1^^ 


iESsi«SJ»:^iv"~ 


TO    EUROPE    AND    SOUTH    AM  ERICA  ^^^^^.^.^ 


FRE<SiUENT   SAILINGS  TO^^ 

VLADIVOSTOK    & 
NORTH  CHINA  PORTS 


-'C;; 


WE  SOLiaT  YOUR  INQUIRIES    r 
fOR.     CARGOES    TO    ALL 
JPRINCIPAL  PORTS  IN  THE  WORLD 


^J\ 


TRAHS  OCEAKIC  g 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA 


NEW  YORK 
114  BROAD  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
324  SANSOME  STREEI 


SEATTLE  VANCOUVER     ; 

AMERICAN    BANK  BUUOWfl       VORKSHIRt    BUILDINe 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  Session 

THE  WORLD  TRADERS  will  be  in  session  when  this  number  of  Pan  Pacific  comes  off  the  press.  The  Seventh 
Xational  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  will  engage  in 
daily  sessions  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday,  May  12,  to  Saturday,  May  15,  inclusive,  the  com- 
plete program  appearing  on  another  page.  To  afford  its  readers  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  scope  of  the 
convention  this  magazine  asked  a  number  of  the  national  councillors  of  the  governing  organization  for  brief  expressions 
of  their  views  concerning  the  convention.  Among  the  councillors  who  replied  in  time  for  this  publication  and  whose 
articles  appear  herewith  are  the  following:  Willis  H.  Booth,  Vice-President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  and  formerly  a  well  known  Los  Angeles  banker,  who  writes  on  "Securing  Overseas  Markets  and  Holding  Them.'" 
Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  numager  of  the  Corn  Ilxchange  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  who  submits  an  article  on  the 
value  of  the  convention  to  business  men.  H.  G.  Herget  of  Pekin,  wlio  expresses  the  necessity  of  foreign  markets 
for  American  trade.  H.  C.  Lewis,  general  manager  of  the  National  Paper  and  Type  Company,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  "Looking  Ahead,"  while  the  subject  taken  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  of  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation,  is  "The  Value  of  Export  Influence  on  Cereals  and  Cereal  Products."     The  papers  are  as  follows: 


What  the  Convention  Means 

By  CHARLES  LYON  CHANDLER 
Member  Foreign  Trade  Council 


JAMES   A.    FARRELU 
President  National   Foreign  Trade   Council 

Need  of  Foreign  Maricets 

By   H.   G.   HERGET 
Member  Foreign  Trade  Council 

TO  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
manufacture  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
foreign  markets. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
has  since  its  organization  been  fore- 
most in  advancing  foreign  trade. 
Largely  through  its  efforts  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  bill  was  enacted  into  law; 
tinxs  affording  still  better  opportunities 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 


Holding  Overseas  Markets 

By  WILLIS  H.  BOOTH 
Member  Foreign  Trade  Council 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  paramount 
consideration  before  American  ex- 
porters today  is  what  measures  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  grasp  and 
hold  such  overseas  markets  as  logical- 
ly belong  to  the  United  States.  For 
the  last  four  years  American  industry 
has  been  keyed  up  to  produce  a  large 
surplus  to  supply  a  number  of 
"forced"  markets.  By  this  I  mean 
markets  of  eonsiunptioii  in  which,  dur- 
ing the  normal  swing  of  trade  bal- 
ances, American  products  could  not 
have  a  dominant  part. 

Primarily  there  is  needed  an  an- 
alysis of  what  markets  do  logically 
belong  to  the  United  States,  though 
most  American  exporters  realize  al- 
ready that  South  America,  the  Far 
East,  South  Africa  and  Australia  are 
opportunities  of  least  resistance. 

During  1917  and  subsequent  to  the 
armistice,  the  question  frequently  was 
raised  in  this  country  as  to  what  de- 
gree the  United  States  would  succeed 
in  holding  the  markets  developed  dur- 
ing the  war.  South  American  partic- 
ularly was  in  the  balance.  Today  we 
know  the  answer  to  the  question. 
American  business  generall.y  did  not 
establish  itself  in  South  America  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  ensure  per- 
manent, uninterrupted  trade.  The 
trade  pendulum,  swinging  all  the  time 
in  favor  of  South  America,  speaks  for 
itself. 

Many  people  assume  that  this  fail- 
ure to  grasp  and  hold  what  we  had 
in  our  hands  was  due  to  the  disin- 
(Contlmied  on  next  page) 
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Big  Business  Leaders  Will  Help  the  World 


A.   C.   BEDFORD 

Our  Duty  to  Look  Ahead 

By  H.  C.  LEWIS 
Member  Foreign  Trade  Coiuicil 

ONE  reason  for  the  world's  plight 
today  is  American  ignorance  of 
the  principles  and  values  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  world  is  tired  of  wars,  revolu- 
tions, strikes  and  politics.  It  wants 
something  better;  something  that  will 
really  help. 

Practically  half  the  world  is  insuffi- 
ciently clothed,  yet  there  could  be 
clothes  enough;  a  very  large  number 
have  insufficient  work,  yet  production 
is  dangerously  limited;  a  great  many 
are  entirely  uneducated,  yet  our  hope 
lies  in  education. 

The  development  of  undeveloped 
peoples  offers  great  opportunities  not 
only  of  preventing  a  colossal  commer- 
cial crisis,  but  of  ultimate  commercial 
advantage.  We  must  venture  now  to 
help  ourselves  and  others.  The  time 
is  at  hand  when  merely  making  money 
immediately  will  be  unimportant  com- 
pared with  making  better  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  future. 

If  our  business  men  could  appreciate 
what  the  Associated  Press  and  other 
press  associations  have  done  in  Latin 
America,  they  might  better  understand 
the  possibilities  of  keen  activity  in 
foreign  trade.  Our  foreign  trade  to- 
day directly  supports  probably  fifteen 
million  residents  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  keep  this  and  increase  it. 

With  intelligent  development  comes 
keenness  for  new  machinery,  new 
methods,  better  processes  and  better 
standards  of  living. 

Let  America  realize  this  and  get  to 
work  in  the  right  way,  without  too 
much  thought  of  immediate  profit,  but 


LOUIS    E.    PIERSON 

with  the  intention  of  developing  oth- 
cis  and  itself. 

We  want  a  fair  deal — ^what  is  hon- 
estly coming  to  us — and  no  more.  Our 
inadequate  education  in  foreign  af- 
fairs has  deprived  us  of  our  due  and 
other  nations  of  their  due.  Develop- 
ment is  a  matter  of  the  exchange  of 
goods — buying  and  selling. 

Proper  understanding  of  the  foreign 
situation  and  the  residence  abroad  of 
more  Americans  would  help  everyone, 
and  through  economic  exchanges  lessen 
tlie  chances  of  wars  and  revolutions. 
It  would  also  eventually  illumine  our 
l)olities,  making  them  broad  and  pro- 
gressive, leather  than  narrowly  parti- 
san and  parochial. 


What  the  Convention  Means 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

P'ew  of  us  realize  how  closely  the 
l)usiness  fabric  of  this  country  is  inter- 
woven with  foreign  relations  of  every 
kind.  The  leather  in  our  shoes  may 
come  from  Buenos  Aires,  India  or 
South  Africa.  It  may  be  tanned  with 
quebracho  extract,  which  comes  from 
a  thousand  miles  up  the  Paraguay 
River!  our  rubbers  come  from  Sumatra 
and  the  Straits  Settlements;  the  linen 
in  our  collars  probably  originated  in 
Europe. 

It  is  hard  to  live  nowadays,  much 
less  conduct  any  business,  without  hav- 
ing a  range  of  vision  which  is  bounded 
by  a  blue-five-cent  stamp  instead  of 
a  red  two-cent  one.  For  every  six  dol- 
lars in  domestic  business  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  now  one  dollar  in  foreign 
trade — and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
learn  about  this  than  by  attending  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council. 


ALVA    B.   JOHNSON 

Holding  Overseas  Marke(s 

(Conliniied  from  page  79) 

clination  of  American  exporters  to 
grant  long-term  credits  on  the  basis 
of  pjuropean  practice.  This  factor  has 
iKjt  been  important  in  comparison  with 
tlie  liandicaps  which  American  produc- 
ers have  faced  in  their  lack  of  inten- 
sive study  of  the  markets,  and  in  their 
failure  to  sell  goods  on  a  confidence- 
winning   basis. 

These  factors,  plus  our  transporta- 
tion disabilities,  must  be  overcome.  We 
must  look  our  disadvantages  squarely 
in  tlie  face  and  plan  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy. Such  an  occasion  as  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil aft'ords  an  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate tlie  attention  of  American  busi- 
ness upon  these  important  considera- 
tions. 

Never  was  our  chance  to  develop 
trade  with  (Uiina  so  good  as  it  is  to- 
day. What  the  Government  and  the 
organized  trade  bodies  may  do  to  fos- 
ter our  present  opportunities  should 
be  brought  sharply  to  the  front  in  a 
well-defined  progi'am  of  collective  ac- 
tion. With  our  organized  processes  of 
repetition  production,  our  habit  of  ex- 
changing trade  and  credit  information 
for  the  benefit  of  each  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  with  the  American  genius 
for  making  promotive  effort  go  along 
with  sales  service,  we  are  pre-eminent- 
ly equipped  to  hold  our  own  once  we 
have  learned  how  to  merchandise  our 
products  in  foreign  markets  and  to 
adapt  our  methods  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  prospective  customers  every- 
where. 
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Recover  Its  Sanity  Through  Foreign  Trade 


JULIUS   H.    BARNES 


WILLIS    H.    BOOTH 


Export  Influence  on  Cereals 


By   .JILIUS   \L    BARNES 
Mejiiber    of    Foreign    Trade    Council 

1 3  ROADLY  speaking,  America  is  a 
■*-'  surplus-prodncing  country  in  cei*- 
eals.  An  analysis  of  economics 
teaches  that  the  level  of  prices  for  the 
entire  crop  in  a  surplus-producing 
country  is  largely  governed  by  the  net 
return  for  that  surplus. 

A])j)lying  this  specifically  to  cereals, 
it  remains  generally  true  that  the 
price  received  by  our  cereal  producer 
in  the  Interior  America  is  largely  the 
price  which  the  surplus  portion  of  his 
crop  obtains  in  the  final  consmniug 
market  of  tlie  world,  less  expense  of 
transport  and  sale ;  that  such  a  price 
governs  not  only  that  exportable  sur- 
plus, hut  fixes  tlie  level  at  which  the 
domestic  portion  of  his  production 
sells  at  home. 

Tills  being  true,  every  step  which 
rcfluces  the  transportation  or  other  ex- 
|)ense  of  delivery  in  th(^  final  foreign 
market,  tcnids  to  increase  his  net  rc- 
tui'n  on  tlie  entire  ]n-oduction  of  his 
farm.  Tlie  consuming  countries  of 
Europe,  being  the  datum  point  for  the 
competition  of  all  cereal  raisers  of  the 
world — Russia,  the  Balkans,  Argen- 
tina. India.  Canada  and  United  States 
— largely  make  the  measure  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  cereal  producing  re- 
gions. 

American  resourcefulness  in  the  use 
of  mechanical  devices;  American  in- 
genuity ill  mechanical  handling,  reduc- 
ing expenses;  American  enterprise  and 
cliaractei"  stabilizing  credit  conditions, 


wliieli  makes  business  secure  and  al- 
lows narrower  ti'ade  tolls,  have  all  sup- 
l)lemented  the  natural  advantag&  of 
a  cheap  transportation  route  from  our 
central  grain-raising  fields — namely, 
the  Great  Lakes. 

American  adaptability  devised  a  spe- 
cial form  of  carrier  which  has  made 
transportation  costs  per  ton  per  mile 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  has  sym- 
jiathetically  reflected  into  competing 
rail  routes,  even  where  the  Lake  chan- 
nel itself  may  not  be  actually  used. 
These  methods  have  helped  to  offset 
the  competitive  advantage  which 
countries  of  cheap  labor  cost,  such  as 
Russia,  Argentina,  India,  would  other- 
wise have  enjoyed. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  States,  which  are,  after  all,  a 
great  domestic  market  for  all  the  man- 
ifold products  of  our  industries  and 
factories,  we  mtist  utilize  to  the  full 
every  possible  improvement  in  the  fa- 
{'ilities  between  our  farms  and  the 
final  consuming  markets  in  Europe 
which  largely  govern  the  return  to 
(Uir  j)roducers. 

The  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to 
this  effect,  point  directl.v  at  the  en- 
larging of  transportation  facilities  and 
the  cheapening  of  transportation  costs. 
This  natiirall.v  directs  the  development 
of  rail  and  sound  water  transporta- 
tion. But  under  the  world  conditions 
of  today  the  ocean  carriage  is  the  im- 
portant element  of  cost  between  our 
farm  and  final  market,  and  that  must 
have   the    closest    and    most    careful 


ROBERT    H.    PATCHIN 

study.  Readiness  of  opportunity  to 
ship,  att'ecting  as  it  does  the  margins 
levied  by  handlers  and  the  legitimate 
expenses  that  accrue  on  delayed  ship- 
ment, are  a  factor,  along  with  the  cost 
of  actual  transportation. 

We  are  driven  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion that  complete  and  adequate 
ocean  transport,  with  regular  service 
and  on  fair  rates,  will  directly  reflect 
into  the  maintenance  of  the  buying 
])ower  of  our  cereal  raising  sections. 
1  because  of  the  wide  extent  of  cereal 
jn-oduction,  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  ports  which  serve  as  natural 
outlets  to  different  sections,  ocean  ser- 
vice must  be  widely  distributed  from 
all  our  ports  or  it  would  fail  of  its 
full  usefulness. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  as  a 
sound  national  principle  that  ocean 
transport  should  lay  no  undue  burden 
on  the  manufactured  product,  as 
against  the  raw  cereal  grain.  It  is 
greatly  in  the  national  interest  to  in- 
dustry and  employment  in  the  indus- 
tries that  construct  those  milling  fa- 
cilities for  such  use. 

Port  facilities  should  be  framed  for 
the  economical  handling  of  finished 
cereal  products,  and  not  confined  to 
cheapening  of  the  handling  of  raw 
grain,  which  has  been  too  much  the 
tendency  in  the  past.  This  principle, 
followed  consistently,  can  not  fail  but 
reflect  directly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  cereal  producer,  the  industries  that 
translate  it  into  a  form  for  consump- 
tion, and  finally,  in  those  industries 
that  depend  for  their  prosperous  ac- 
tivity on  the  maintenance  of  an  active 
home  market  in  the  cereal  producing 
regions. 
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Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor  Nation 
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CHARLES    E.    JENNINGS 

THE  complete  program  of  discus- 
sion of  the  Seventh  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention,  as  finally  re- 
vised by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  and  given  out  by  the  Pacific 
(,'oast  Committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments, is  as  follows: 

SEVENTH    NATIONAL     FOEEIGN 
TRADE    CONVENTION 


Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco, 
May  12  to  15  inclusive 


General  Theme: 
"Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor  Nation" 

FIRST   GENERAL    SESSION 
Wednesday,  May  12,  10  A.  M. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  James 
A.  Farrell,  chairman  National  For-, 
oign   Trade   Council. 

Address  of  Welcome — Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  efiairman  Pacific  Coast  com- 
mittee National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil. 

Organization   of  convention. 

Address  of  president  of  convention. 

Appointment  of  convention  general 
committee. 

SESSION   TOPIC: 

"Fundaxaentais  of  Our  Foreign  Trade" 
Addresses: 

"The  Kclation  of  fhir  Productive  Ca- 
pacity to  Our  Foreign  Trade, ' ' 
James  A.  Farrcll,  president  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation. 

"The  Financial  Situation  as  Applied 
to  Foreign  Trade,"  Fred  L.  Lipmau, 
vice-president  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National   Bank. 

"Foreign  E.xchange,"  Fred  I.  Kent, 
vice-iircsident   Bankei's'    Trust    Co. 

SECOND   GENERAL   SESSION, 
2:30  P.   M. 
SESSION   TOPIC: 
"Exports  and  Imports" 
Addresses: 
"The  Function  of  Imports  in  Our  For- 
eign    Trade,"     George     E.     Roberts, 
vice-president    National   City  Bank. 


BARTON    MEYERS 

' '  The  Future  of  Our  Exports, ' '  Fred- 
erick J.  Koster,  president  California 
Barrel  Company. 
"Railway  Service  in  Foreign  Trade," 
William  Sproule,  president  Southern 
Pacific   Railway. 

GROUP  SESSION,   8  P.  M. 
Group  1.  ^ — "Education      for      Foreign 
Trade,"    Chairman    H.     R.     Hatfield, 
dean  School  of  Commerce,  University 
of      California.        Secretary      J.      F. 
O'llara,  Notre   Dame   University. 
Addresses: 
"Why  and  IIow  Economics  Should  Be 
Taught    in    the    High    Schools,"    Dr. 
Ernest   L.   Bogart,    University   of   Il- 
linois. 
"Adequate     School     Training   in    Com- 
mercial      History,"       Edmund       A. 
Welsh,         (ieorgetown         University, 
School   of   Foreign   Service. 
"  (ieograjihy    in    School    and    College," 

Rmerson  Lucas,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Discussion:     Everett     W.     Lord,     dean 
Boston  School  of  Commerce;  Will  A. 
I'eairs,  Des  iloines;  V.  H.  Pinckney, 
California  Packing  Corjioration. 
Group  2. — "Financing  Foreign  Trade," 
Chairman,   John   S.  Drum,   first  vice- 
president    American    Bankers'    Asso- 
ciation.    Secretary,   Frank    S.    Thom- 
as,     vice-president      Alliance      Bank, 
Rochester,   New  York. 
Addresses: 
"Through    (Credits    and    Investments," 
John   E.   Gardin,  International  Bank- 
ing Corporation. 
"Through     Foreign     Finance     Corpora- 
tion," Frank  B.  Anderson,  president 
Bank   of  California. 
"Possibilities   Under   the   Edge    Law," 
Elmer        H.      Youngman,      Bankers' 
Magazine. 
Discussion:       Allen    Walker,    Guaranty 

Trnst    Company. 
Group    3. — "Transportation    and    Com- 
munication,"   chairman,    R.    M.    Cal- 
kins, vice-president  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee  &  St.   Paul   Railway.     Secretary, 
J.    Ilubbert   Cullen,    Detroit. 
Addresses: 
' '  E.xport  and  Imjiort   Transportation, ' ' 
R.   M.    Calkins. 


W.    L.    SAUNDERS 

"I'ort  and  Terminal  Facilities,"  B.  F. 
Cresson  Jr.,  New  York-New  Jersey 
I'ort  and  llarbor  Development  Com- 
mission. 

"Communications,"  Gordon  C.  Cor- 
baley,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Oriental  Trade  Expansion  De|iendent 
Upon  Transportation  DeveIo|iment 
of  Asia,"  Paul  P.  Whitham,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
Group  4. — "Foreign  Trade  Advertising," 
chairman,  Harrison  Atwood,  H.  K. 
McCann  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Secre- 
tary, Samuel  P.  Johnson,  Johnston- 
Ayres  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Addresses: 

"Advertising  Results,"  J.  G.  Culbert- 
son,  president  Wichita  Falls  Motor 
Company. 

"Agency  Service,"  Frank  Arnold, 
Frank   Seaman,   Inc. 

"Consumer    Advertising    in    JEarkcting 
Abroad." 
Discussion. 

THIRD   GENERAL  SESSION 
Thursday,  May  13,   10  A.  M. 
SESSION   TOPIC: 
"Foreign  Trade  Policies" 
Addresses: 
"Amcriciin    Organization    for    Foreign 
Trade,"     Jlcnry     Suzzalo,     president 
University    of   Washington. 
"The    Work   and   Service   of   American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Abroad,"  C. 
W.    Whittemore,    American    Chamber 
of   Commerce,   Bueuos   Ayres. 
"The   Need   for  a  Bargaining  Tariff," 
Robert   11.   Patchin,    W.   R.    Grace   & 
Co. 
"The  Organization  of  the  Government 
Service   of  Trade   I'romotion  and  In- 
formation,"   W.    W.    Nichols,    Allis- 
Chalniers    Company. 
Luncheon,    Thursday,    May    13,    Palace 
Hotel,   12:30  P.  M. 

GROUP  SESSIONS 
Palace  Hotel,  2:30  P.  M. 
Group     5 — "Direct     Selling     Abroad." 
Chairman,  W.  L.  Saunders,  president 
American      Manufacturers'      Export 
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General  Theme  of  Convention  Discussion 


FRED   I.   KENT 

Association;      secretary,     Robert     F. 
Volontinc,   secretary   American   Man- 
ufacturers'  Export   Association. 
Addresses: 

"Wliy  Direct  Selling?"  W.  L.  SaunJ- 
ers,  cliairinau  of  board,  Ingersoll- 
Kand    Company. 

"Sales  Methods  I'ndcr  Adverse  Ex- 
change,"' 1*.  S.  Stccnstrup,  tioneral 
Motors    Exjiort    Company. 

"International  Barter,"  Burwell  S. 
Cutler,    Washington,    D.    C. 

"Foreign  Trade  in  Railway  Supplies," 
Frank  Xoxen,  Bailway  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion. 

Group  6 — "Banking  Service  to  Foreign 
Trade,"     Civic     Auditorium.       (Chair- 
man, John  .1.  Arnold,  Bank  of  Italy. 
Addresses: 

"  K'oicign  Trade  Promotion  Through 
the  Banks,"  W.  E.  Auginbaugh,  Xcw 
York    Commercial. 

"Inland  Banks  ami  Foreign  Trade," 
'  •  Need  tor  Standard  American  Let- 
ter of  Credit,"  Mare  M.  Alichael, 
treasurer  Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Discussion. 

Group  7 — "Sources  of  Imports." 
Chairman,  .lohn  V.  Fowler,  president 
American  Exporters  and  Importers' 
Association. 

Addresses: 

■  ■  The  Need  for  American  Publicity 
Regarding  Foreign  Products,"  E.  P. 
Thomas,  pre.sident  .1.  S.  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Other  speakers  at  this  session  will  be 
representatives  of  foreign  business 
organizations. 

GROUP   SESSIONS,   8   P.   M. 

Group  8 — • '  foreign  Trade  and  the 
Press."  Chairman.  Andrew  C.  Pear- 
son, secretary  Pnitcd  Publishers' 
Corporation. 

Addresses: 

"The  Service  of  the  Business  Press," 
James  H.  McGraw,  McGraw-Hill 
Corporation. 

"The  (ieiieral  Press  and  Foreign 
Trailc, "  "The  Agricwltiiral  Press," 
<i.  Howard  Davison,  president  Amer- 
ican   Publishers,    Inc. 

' '  The    Export    Press, ' '   Franklin    John- 
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Group  9 — "Foreign  Credits  and  Credit 
Information."  Chairman,  E.  W. 
Wilson,  vice-president  Anglo-Amer- 
ican and  London-Paris  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco;  secretary, 
Felix  S.  Jeffries,  secretary  Credit 
Men's  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Addresses: 

"The  Imi)ortance  of  Foreign  Credits," 
Henry  S.  McKee,  vice-president  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  Los  Angeles. 

Discussion  leader:  John  Clausen,  vice- 
l)resident  Union  National  Bank, 
Seattle. 

Addresses: 

"Dillicult  I'roblems  and  How  to  Solve 
Them,"   E.   (J.  Swift,   (letz  Brothers. 

"Discussion  leader:  C.  K.  Mcintosh, 
vice  ))resident  Bank  of  (California. 

Discussion:  "Credit  Insurance;  Is  It 
Feasible,  Is  It  Desirable f" 

Discussion  leaders:  George  K.  Mever- 
coril,  American  Manufacturers'  For- 
eign" (Credit  Insurance  Exchange; 
Mark  ().  Prentiss,  U.  S.  Clearing- 
house  of   Foreign  Credits. 

Group  10 — "American  Trade  With 
Russia."  Chairman,  W.  C.  Redfield, 
president  American-Russian  Chamber 
<if  (.'onimerce.  Secretary,  B.  P.  Kem- 
nicr,  secretary  Taeonia  Chamber  of 
nierce. 

Addresses: 

"Russia,  an  American  Problem,"  W. 
('.  Redfield,  president  American- 
Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'  •  Trade  Possibilities  With  Asiatic 
Russia,"'  David  P.  Barrows,  presi- 
dent  University  of  California. 

"Current  Conditions  in  Russia,"  Je- 
rome Landfield,  American-Russian 
Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Discussion:   Phil   Norton,   New  York. 


FOUKTH    GENERAL    SESSION 

Friday,  May  14,  10  A.  M. 

SESSION  TOPIC: 

"The  Merchant  Marine" 
Addresses: 
'American  Maritime  Policy,"  "Amer- 
ican    Marine     Insurance,"     Hendon 
Chubb,  Chubb   &  Sons. 
'Fuel  Oil  and  Foreign  Trade,"  A.  C. 
Bedford,    chairman    of    board.    Stan- 
dard  Oil   Company   of   New  Jersey. 
'  Marine   Securities. ' ' 


T.iiMnVitt/\»i 
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W.    E.    AUGHINBAUGH 

GROUP  SESSIONS— 2:30  P.  M. 

Group  11 — "Practical  Problems  of  the 
Exiiort  Manager."  Chairman,  C.  H. 
Bentley,  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion. 

Addresses: 

' '  Training  Exjjort  Salesmen, "  W.  P. 
F.  Aver,  vice-president  Walwortli 
Manufacturing    Company. 

"Trade  Mark  Protection,'"  C.  B.  Mc- 
rilhany,  vice-president  American 
Steel  Export  Company. 

' '  Survey  of  New  Markets, ' '  E.  Wil- 
helm  Droosten,  the  Bobbins  and 
Myers    Company. 

Group  12 — ' '  Webb  Law  in  Operation. ' ' 
Chairman,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president 
Consolidated   Steel   Corporation. 
Addresses: 

"Webb  Law  Developments,"  Huston 
Thoniiison,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

"Webb  Law  in  Operation,"  E.  J.  Bar- 
tells,   Wood-  Pipe    Export    Company. 

"Webb  Law  Association  Manage- 
ment, "  E.  E.  Judd,  manager  Amer- 
ican Webbing  Association. 

Group  13 — "Pacific  Problems."  Chair- 
man, M.  II.  Honser,  Portland,  Ore.; 
vice-chairman,  Maynard  McFie,  pres- 
ident Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; secretary,  Boy  O.  Hadley, 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Addresses: 

"Commercial  Intercourse  with  China," 
John  Foord,  American  Asiatic  As- 
sociation. 

' '  Relation  With  the  Peoples  of  the 
Orient,"  Robert  Newton  Lynch, 
vice-president  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber   of   Commerce. 

"Handling    Products    of    the    Orient," 
W.     B.     Henderson,     Pacific     ports, 
Seattle. 

Banquet,  Civic  Auditorium,  7  P.  M. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 

Saturday,  May  15,  10  A.  M. 

SESSION  TOPIC: 

"National  Programme  for  Foreign 

Trade" 

Reports   of  group   sessions. 

Report  of  general  convention  commit- 
tee. 

^Miscellaneous  business. 
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Pan    Pacific 


Making 
This 
World 
Metric 


By  AUBREY  DRURY 

Seci'etary  World  Trade  Club 

WORLD  business  pi-ogress  will  be 
tlie  watchword  of  the  World 
.Metric  Standardization  Conference 
which  will  convene  in  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel, San  Francisco,  May  17.  With  a 
list  of  speakers  now  in  preparation 
and  other  arrangements  almost  com- 
pleted, the  metric  conference  bids  well 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  gath- 
erings of  business  ever  held. 

The  importance  to  world  trade  of 
the  metric  system  of  Tinified  weights 
and  measures,  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference,  has  been  fully 
shown  by  the  number  of  prominent 
businessmen,  many  of  them  from  over- 
Seas,  who  have  made  known  their  in- 
tentions to  attend  tliis   conference. 


Pershing  Endorses  Metric  Units 

THE  experience  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
siiow  tliat  Americans  Avere  able  read- 
ily to  change  from  our  existing  system 
of  M-cights  and  measures  to  the  metric 
system. 

1  think  the  principal  advantages  of 
the  metric  system  are  summed  vip  in 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  system 
which  lias  a  jjurely  scientifie  basis.  Not 
the  least  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  metric  system  is  based  on  scientific 
l)rinciples  is  the  facility  which  that 
system  gives  to  calcnlations  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex.    . 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  veiy  de- 
sirable to  extend  the  use  of  the  metric 
s\stem  in  the  United  States  to  the 
greatest  possible   extent. 

JOHN  J.   PERSHING. 


GENERAL   PERSHING 


The  World  Metric  Standardization 
Conference  opens  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  at 
which  there  are  expected  to  be  about 
:i,000  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  have  noti- 
fied the  metric  committee  of  the  World 


These  Noted  Men  Favor  Metric  System 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON 

— "I  have  for  years 
been  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  metric 
system  and  would  like  to 
see  it  substituted  for  our 
present  jumble." 


LUTHER   BUEBANK 

— "The  metric  system, 
if  adopted  by  the  whole 
world,  will,  without 
doubt,  simplify  the 
science  of  weights  and 
measures  beyond  com- 
putation. ' ' 


HENRY  FORD—' '  Wo 

heartily  approve  of  any 
step  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  metric  system  in 
XT.  S.  It  appears  there 
is  no  time  better  than 
now. ' ' 


Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco  that  they 
will  be  on  hand  to  lend  support  to  the 
securing  for  all  English-speaking  na- 
tions of  a  standard  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Although  in  all  likelihood  the  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  will  have  the 
largest  mnnber  of  delegates,  yet,  it  is 
believed,  the  second  of  the  two  con- 
ferences may  have  the  more  far-reach- 
ing effect. 

While  one  convention  Avill  discuss 
l)roblems  of  trade,  the  other  will  se- 
cure and  iniite  the  entire  support  that 
is  to  be  back  of  the  movement  to  in- 
troduce into  the  United  States  and 
(ireat  Britain  the  metric  system.  To 
l)lace  the  business  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  upo)i  a  single  basis  of  weights 
iiiui  measures  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  elements  in  bringing  together 
the  entire  commercial  nations  into 
closer  trade  relations. 

The  movement,  to  advance  which  the 
conference  has  been  called,  is  backed 
by  such  men  as  Alexander  Gi'aham 
iJcll,  Luther  Burbank,  Thos.  A.  Edi- 
son, Henry  Ford,  Goieral  John  J. 
Persliing.  William  G.  McAdoo,  John 
Hays  Hammond,  William  C.  Redfield, 
George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation ;  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  author  and  former  ambassador 
to  Holland ;  Champ  Clark,  Jlajor-Gen- 
eral  Leonard  Wood,  Jjieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Liggett,  Hudson  j\Iaxim,  James 
Speyer,  woi'ld  banker;  Charles  AY. 
P>liot,  president  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
I'niversity;  David  Starr  Jordan,  Sam- 
uel W.  S'tratton,  director  of  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Standards ;  Samuel  Gompcrs, 
Judge  E,  H.  Gary,  B\m  Perry,  Nich- 


June    1920 

olas  Muray  Butler,  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  Dr.  Charles  H. 
-Mayo,  president  of  the  famous  Mayo 
IJrotliers,  and  scores  of  others  of  na- 
tional prominence. 

John  J.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  the 
international  business  department  of 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  will  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  Although  the 
program  for  the  conference  has  not 
yet  been  fully  formulated,  it  is  known 
that    Rear- Admiral     J.  *L.    Jayne,    in 

\  charge  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District, 
and  W.  H.  Hammer,  president  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  PYancisco, 
will   be   two    of   the   speakers.     There 

!  will  be  addresses  by  representatives 
of  various  industries  from  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 
There  will  also  be  special  five-minute 
speakers,  who  will  emphasize  the  need 
of  metric  standardization  from  the 
point  of  view  of  various  industries 
and  vocations. 

One  of  the  features  will  be  the 
screen  presentation  of  statements  sent 
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Help  Russia  Help  Herself! 


Three   Noted    Men 

Urge  Metric  Units 

JOHN  BAETON  PAYNE,  Secretary 
of  Interior — "The  value  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  has 
been  demonstrated  and  should  he 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  more  simple  than  oiur  present 
cumbersome  system  of  weights  and 
measures. ' ' 

W.  B.  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Labor— 
"I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th 
instant,  with  reference  to  the  move- 
ment to  secure  for  the  United  States  the 
general  use  of  the  Metric  Weights  and 
Measures  System,  and  in  reply  have  to 
say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  this  system. ' ' 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — "I 
firmly  believe  and  long  have  believed  ■ 
that  the  metric  system  offers  a  return 
to  simplicity,  offers  an  effectiveness  of 
thought,  offers  much  even  to  children 
in  our  schools  which  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  withholding  from  them.  The 
metric  system  is  winning  its  way  en- 
tirely on  its  merits  just  as  it  should 
because  it  is  easy  to  learn,  to  work 
with,  and  best  suited  for  practical  pur- 
poses. ' ' 


to  the  conference  by  such  men  as 
General  Pershing,  McAdoo,  Edison, 
Burbank,  Ford  and  many  others.  As 
the  pictures  of  each  of  these  men  are 
flashed  on  the  screen  their  messages 
will  also  be  projected. 

Another  featiire  of  the  conference 
will  be  the  selection  and  announce- 
ment of  the  winner  of  the  $1,000  cash 
prize  for  the  best  word  denoting  the 
U'^nited  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
combination.  The  contest  has  been 
open  practically  one  j-ear  and  during 
that  time  over  125,000  suggestions 
have  been  received  bv  the  metric  com- 
mittee of  the  World  Trade  Club  (For- 
eign Trade  Club),  which  is  offering 
the  prize. 


By  WM.  C.  REDFIELD 

President    American-Russian    Chamber 

of  Commerce 
''  I  MIE  development  of  American  ex- 

-■-  porting  and  importing  interests 
are  closely  connected  with  Russian  re- 
habilitation and  if  American  business 
interests  arc  to  plaj'  a  part  in  the  great 
future  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopments which  will  inevitably  take 
place  in  Russia,  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  plans  should  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests  in 
Russia  and  for.  laying  the  ground 
work  on  which  strong  reciprocal  re- 
lationships can  be  built. 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  developing  an  interest 
in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  Russia,  calls  attention  to  some 
salient  facts  of  the  Russian  situation 
which  must  be  thoroughly  considered 
and  properly  understood  if  Avise  deci- 
sions are  to  be  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American-Rus- 
sion  Chamber  of  Commerce  believes 
that  the  so-called  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment in  Russia  is  the  rule  of  a  tyran- 
nic minority,  which  has  obtained  mili- 
tary antl  political  power  in  Russia 
through  the  use  of  force,  and  that  as 
now  constituted  it  is  a  contradiction 
of  all  the  fundamental  conceptions 
which  underlie  American  liberty  and 
all  truly  democratic  institutions.  It 
believes,  therefore,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  there  be  either 
compromise  or  direct  dealings  with 
the  so-called  Soviet  Government,  and 
that  our  own  government  should  de- 
clare itself  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
recognition  of  this  autocratic  minority 
rule. 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  not,  hoAvever,  interested 
in  political  matters  except  as  they 
effect  American  business  interests.  It 
realizes  that  it  cannot  in  any  Avay  ef- 
fect or  alter  the  decisions  made  by 
the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris.  Further- 
more, it  appreciates  the  fact  that  as 
far  as  possible,  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  Russian  raw  materials  for 
our  nmnufactured  articles. 

Finally,  it  believes  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  policies,  it 
is  essential  that  Russia  should  be  re- 
stored to  her  position  as  a  free  and 
independent  national  state  and  it  dis- 
approves any  policy  which  would 
either  weaken  or  tend  to  dismember 
Russia. 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of 
Counneree  believes  that  the  future  de- 
velopment of  American-Russian  re- 
lationships will  be  largely  determined 
during  the  next  few  mouths.  It  Avill 
therefore  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
bring   about   a   real   understanding   of 


William  C.  Redfield,  president  of 
the  American-Russian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  former  United  Stales 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  lays  partic- 
ular stress  on  the  restoration  of  Russia 
to  its  normal  position  as  a  producer  of 
agricultural  products  and  a  source  of 
supply  of  raw  materials  of  prime  ne- 
cessity as  an  essential  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  domestic  and 
foreign  trade. 


the  Russian  problem  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  Russia  in  connection  with 
the  future  development  of  American 
^  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 

In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing 
interest  in  Russia,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  future  Russia-American 
business  relations,  the  mei'ger  of  the 
Russian  Economic  League  with  the 
American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  especially  significant.  The 
work  of  the  American-Russian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  well  known. 

As  an  organization  of  the  most 
])rominent  industrial  and  commercial 
enteri)rises  interested  in  Russia,  it  has 
served  to  keep  its  members  in  close 
touch  with  economic  developments  in 
Russia  and  assisted  them  in  many 
other  ways.  It  has  also  served  to  en- 
lighten the  American  business  world 
in  regard  to  this  great  field  of  enter- 
prise, which  has  hitherto  been  so  little 
known,  but  which  is  bound  to  play  a 
large  part  in  America's  economic  fu- 
ture. 

The  Russian  Economic  League  was 
organizeil  by  prominent  representa- 
tives of  large  Ru.ssian  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  and  during  the 
past  year  has  been  very  active  in  se- 
curing reliable  economic  information 
from  Russia,  and  in  bringing  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  business  men  into 
contact.  It  has  had  at  its  disposal 
numerous  Russian  correspondents  in 
various  p]uropean  centers  as  well  as  in 
such  portions  of  Russia  as  were  open 
to  communication. 

Among  the  representatives  of  im- 
portant Russian  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  connected  with  the 
Russian  Economic  League,  who  now 
come  into  the  American-Russian  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  Alexander  Bohr, 
president  of  the  American  Interseas 
Corporation;  E.  L.  Lubovitch,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  All-Russian  Coun- 
cil of  Trade  and  Industry;  S.  S.  No- 
voseloff,  i)resident  of  the  Russian  Tan- 
ners" Assoeiatioji;  V.  N.  Bashkiroff, 
American  rejjresentatives  of  the  Union 
of  Siberian  Creameries  Association  and 
K.  L.  Alperovitch,  director  of  the 
Junker  Bank  of  Moscow,  and  other 
influential  Russians. 
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Pan    Pacific 


Foreign  Trade  Convention 


GKXT1.EMP]N  OF  THE  CONVENTION!  We  welcome 
you  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  theater  of  great- 
est commercial  activities  and  most  tremendous  develop- 
ments of  the  immediate  future.  Your  coming  is  propitious, 
prophetic  and  providential.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
business  of  the  great  American  luition.  It  opens  a  new 
era  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 

You,  gentlemen,  always  have  gone  into  previous  con- 
ventions with  the  Atlantic  viewpoint ;  your  discussions 
have  conformed  to  tliat  viewpoint  and  yoixr  closing  dec- 
larations of  jiolicy  liave  been  animated  principally,  if  not 
solely,  by  conditions  as  you  found  them  on  the  Atlantic 
highway  of  commerce,  in  that  you  have  been  quite  right. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  of  preceding  gatlierings  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  ('ouncil  warranted  the  line  of 
thought  and  action  followed  by  you,  and  no  other.  Had 
not  the  bulk  of  this  country's  foreign  trade  always  been 
with  Europe?  Did  not  half  the  American  exports  and  im- 
ports move  through  the  port  of  New  York  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  American  seaborne  commerce  through 
the  princii)al  seagates  of  the  Atlantic!  Were  not  practi- 
cally all  the  mammoth  American  industries  within  con- 
venient shipping  reach  of,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  At- 
lantic seacoast?  Was  not  the  preponderance  of  attend- 
ance at  your  ever-growing   conventions  always    from    the 

States  nearest  tlie  eastern  seaboard? 

*         *         « 

BUT,  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION,  tlie  scene 
has  shifted  and  you  know  it!  The  plain  fact  of  your 
travelling  long  distances  overland  and  taking  valuable 
time  away  from  your  big  business  enterprises  to  attend  a 
convention  on  the  far-away  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  proof 
that  you  know  it.  A  few  years  ago  you  would  have  re- 
garded the  city  and  port  of  San  Francisco  as  too  remote 
and  of  such  slight  consequence  in  the  general  scheme  of 
world  ti"ade  as  not  to  be  considered  seriously  as  a  meeting 
place  for  captains  of  industry  whose  habitat  mostly  is  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

But  a  Great  War  has  shaken  tiie  goods  off  the  world's 
shelves,  eliminated  for  tiie  present  juany  producing  nations 
as  dangerous  competitors  for  international  business,  im- 
poverished most  of  our  hitherto  best  customers  and  brought 
us  abruptly  face  to  face  with  an  opportunity  such  as  never 
before  confronted  any  nation  and  which,  in  our  idolatrous 
faithfulness  to  the  Atlantic  vie\vj)oint,  we  had  stupidly  ig- 
nored. 

Discovery  of  that  opportunity,  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, has  brought  you  to  San  Francisco! 

As  business  physicians  you  have  come  to  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  your  patient,  the  American  nation,  must  have 
complete  change  of  scene  and  activity;  that  the  enervating 
air  of  the  Atlantic  must  give  way  to  the  invigorating 
breezes  of  the  Pacific.  So  you  have  come  all  the  way  to 
this  Coast  for  consultation  that  you  may  acquire  the  Pa- 
cific  viewpoint   for   a    new   diagnosis   of   trade   symptoms. 


And      here      you      have      the      GREAT 
SQUARELY  BEFORE  YOU! 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  ON  THIS  WESTERN  EDGE  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, gentlemen,  you  face  two-thirds  of  all  human- 
kind. Avhile  in  all  lands  bordering  this  broad  Pacific  high- 
way live  aiul  eat  and  produce,  something  like  three-fourths 
of  all  mankijid.  Can  you  not  faintly  visualize  what  that 
might  mean  if  only  a  fraction  of  a  billion  appetites  w^ere 
teased  and  desires  whetted  for  American  goods?  Do  you 
realize  that  there  is  not  now  in  siglit  in  this  country,  vast 
in  resources  and  resourcefulness  though  it  be,  a  tithe  of 
tiie  material  nor  a  smattering  of  the  facilities  required  to 
meet  the  demand  tliat  would  sweep  this  land,  if  the  j 
Oriental  appetite  alone  was  partially  whetted  ?  Here  is  ( 
just  a  single  morsel  for  thought,  thoiagh  it  will  immediately 
suggest  others  that  give  an  indication  of  the  almost  limit- 
less possibilities  of  the  Pan  Pacific  trade  field: 

If  the  United  States  sold  only  25  cents  worth 
of  goods  more  a  year  to  each  human  in  China,  we 
would  thereby  more  than  double  our  present  ex- 
ports to  that  country. 
Apply  the  same  sort  of  calculation  to  Japan,  the  British 
and  Dutch  Indies,  Siberia,  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  Aus- 
tralasia, the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  and 
Latin-America  and  you  will  become  lost  in  a  maze  of  fig-  | 
iires  so  stupendous  as  to  be  scarcely  believable.     And  yet  '■ 
we   have   it   on   the  authority   of  trained   observers   of  the 
Department  of  ("ommerce,  like  Julean  Arnold  for  example, 
and  of  conservative  busiiie.ss  men  who  have  made  recent  i 
personal  investigation,   that   the   trade   of  the   Pacific,    in 
tremendous  volume,  is  waiting  foi'  us    if    Ave    go    after  it 
promptly,  intelligently  and  in  the  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

That  spirit,  or  attitude  of  niind,  with  which  this  trade 
should  be  gone  after  will  be  no  inconsiderable  factor  in 
the  winning  of  it,  as  emphasized  in  various  phraseology  in 
several  flifferent  articles  written  fk)r  this  number  of  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Arnold  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
j)eoples  of  Asia  is  apjmlling,  while  other  writers,  in  this 
issue,  urge  a  better  understanding  of  the  manners,  customs 
and  habits  of  thought  of  Pan  Pacific  peoj)les  with  whom 
we  seek  new  business. 

*         «         « 

THE  BIG  OUTSTANDING  FA(.'T,  however,  is  that  the 
BIGGEST  BUSINESS  in  the  world  is  waiting  for 
America  across  the  Pacific  if  America  seeks  it  IXTELLl- 
GENTLV.  'J'his  prompts  another  thought  that  flashes  as 
vividly  as  lightning  in  a  darkened  sky:     ADVERTISE! 

Never  since  the  i)nblic  announcing  of  wares  for  sale 
became  a  new  art  has  such  a  field  been  ofl'ered  for  adver- 
tising andptiblieity  as  tlie  Pan  Pacific  field.  The  develojv 
ing  of  desire  for  American  goods  among  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  denizens  of  the  Orient  and  Far  East  can  be 
accomplished    soon   and   surely   only    through    skillful    ami 
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coiistaiit  presentation  ot  a  tliouglit  that  will  stir  imagina- 
tion and  create  desire  in   the  (|uavter  souglit. 

Tliis,  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Convention,  is  a  subjeet  tliat 
naturally  will  be  discussed  in  considerable  cletail  in  your 
forthcoming  group  sessions,  while  no  doubt  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Pacitic,  as  simply  hinted  <it  here,  will  b?  iiandled 
at  considerable  length  and  with  more  or  less  startling  de- 
ductions. There  is,  however,  a  matter  that,  with  all  due 
r('s|)ect  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  intelligently  arranged 
yoiir  program  and  in  all  deference  to  those  other  gentle- 
men who  are  better  ((ualifi('(l  to  speak  for  San  Francisco, 
this  niaga/ine  takes  the  liberty  to  call  to  your  august  at- 
tention. 

•         «         • 

TX  YOUR  GROUP  SESSIONS  no  provision  has  been 
-*-  made  for  discussion  of  the  i)lace  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  future  trade  of  the  Pacific.  Nor  is  the 
discussion  of  any  other  port  provided  for  is  your  natural 
retort.  True,  but  in  this  connection  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  named  as  tyi)ifving  all  j)orts  of  the  Pacitic  Goast 
of  the  I'nited  States.  It  would  seem  only  business-like  in 
planning  for  the  develo])nient  and  handling  of  the  probable 
vast  trade  of  the  Pacific  that  some  consideration  be  given 
those  gateways  through  which  that  trade  logically  will  be 
handled. 

As,  of  course,  you  know,  this  Coast  possesses  fine  en- 
trances at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Rut  without  the  slightest  dis- 
paragement to  any  of  the  other  harbors  named,  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  is  equipped  by  nature  and  geography  to  be  great- 
est of  all  world  ports.  All  you  need  do  to  confirm  this 
assertion  is  t-o  use  your  eyes  and  reason  during  your  brief 
visit  among  us. 

But  notwithstanding  advantages  of  location  and  en- 
vironment the  port  of  San  Francisco  handles  far  less  trans- 
Pacific  trade  than  the  port  of  New  York,  some  5,000  miles 
farther  by  water  from  Asiatic  destination..  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  recent  com]>ilatioj)  by  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
indicates  that  New  York  handles  more  Pan-Pacific  trade 
than  all  Pacific  ports  combined.  To  inequalities  of  rail 
and  shii>  export  and  import  rates  is  this  apparent  discrim- 
ination against  Pacific  ])orts  largely  ascribed. 

«         *         • 

'T^MERE    IS    ANOTHER    POTENT    REASON    for    this 
■■-    present    ascendency   of   New   York   in   Pacific   trade, 
and   that   is  the  world-wide  advertisement  that  New  York 
is  the  buying  center  for  the  whole  United  States. 

While  this  may  be  founded  on  fact,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  exi)ansion  of  other  ports  or  business  centers 
of  the  country  and  is  actually  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  seagates  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  It  has  been 
disclosed  recently  that  buyers  from  Pacific  overseas,  en- 
tering this  country  by  the  shipload  via  the  Golden  Gate, 
for  the  most  part  remain  in  San  Francisco  long  enough  to 
make  train  connections  and  then  embark  on  the  second 
■leg  of  their  journey  to  Eastern  manufacturing  and   busi- 


inake  purchases  that  aggregate  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
monthly,  returning  again  via  San  Francisco  without  buy- 
ing anything  more  substantial  here  than  .ftop-over  meal 
tickets. 

This  feature  of  the  situation  is  cited.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  not  as  a  tale  of  woe,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  problems  that  are  to  be  faced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  That  the  United  States  as  a  whole  may  derive  all 
possible  benefit  from  anticipated  Pacific  trade  expansion 
it  seems  highly  desirable  that  there  l)e  a  more  even  distri- 
bution of  that  trade  among  ports  advantageously  situated 
to  handle  it.  Not  San  Francisco,  nor  Seattle,  nor  Los  An- 
geles is  envious  of  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  New  York, 
but  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the  metropolis  on  the  far 
side  of  the  continent  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  command- 
ing the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  without  gobbling  up  most  of 
the  new  trade  of  the  Pacific. 


■piNALLY,   A    SPECIAL    GROUP    SESSION   is    urged, 
*-      Gentlemen  of  the   Convention,   to  atford   oppoi'tunity  • 
to  obtain  the  official  endorsement  of  delegates  to  the  plan 
for  establishment  in  San  Francisco  of  a  PACIFIC  BUYING 
CENTER    and    permanent    Pan    Pacific    sample    exhibition. 
A  nucleus  for  such  has  been  formed  by  the  organization  of  ', 
the  Pacific  International  Buying  Center  which  has  taken 
over  the  exhibits  of  the   One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club  of 
San   Francisco   and  alreatly   added   to   the  same.     A   con-  ' 
spicuous  site   in   the   heart   of  the   San  Francisco   business 
and  hotel  district  is  under  option  and  tentative  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  a  fifteen-story  monumental  structure  to 
house  the  exhibition  and  provide  club,  display  and  meeting 
rooms,   together   with   offices   for   manufacturers'   agencies.  , 
The  best  featui-es  of  the  Bush  Terminal  and  Grand  Cen-  ' 
tral  Palace  exhibitions   in   New   York  are  to  be  endiodied  •■ 
in  the  Pacific  Buying  Center. 

The  advantage  this  enterprise  will   be  to   the  trade   of 
the  Pacific   is   apparent   on   the   face   of  it.     Bu.vers   from  ; 
Australia,  India,  the  Philippines,  ("hina  or  other  overseas  ' 
countries  will  save  from  two  weeks  to  several  months  in 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  expense,  when  enabled  to   inspect 
and  order  on  this  Coast  the  class  of  goods  for  which  they 
now   are    forced    to    a    double    transcontinental    journey.  • 
Knowledge  of  such  a  buying  center  located  at  the  nearest 
port  in  America  is  calculated  to  accelerate  the  orders  for 
American  goods  throixghont  the  Pacific  region,  while  the 
distribution    of    foreign    business    will    be    more     ecpially 
spread  over  the  United  States.     Ultimately  this  concentra- 
tion  will  bring  more  factories  and  more  population  to  the 
Pacific   (Joast   and   that   is   a   desideratum   devoutly   to   be 
wished  for. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  for  your  kindly  consideration. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention.  We  bid  you 
welcome  and  will  see  you  depart  with  regret.  Your 
presence  here,  though  bi-ief,  will  linger  long  in  memory 
and  its  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  world  will  be  as  epochal 
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You  should  not  miss  seeing  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Chauncey  Depew  said  of  it, 
"The  richest  valley  in  the  world."  Bayard  Taylor  said,  "It  is  one  of  the  three 
most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  world." 

Visit  Lick  Observatory  —  Alum  Rock  Park  —  Leland  Stanford  University. 


Committees  of  the  One  Hundred  Percent  Club  of  San  Jose,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  San  Jose  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention  are  working 
unitedly  to  make  it  possible  for  the  delegates  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
to  make  the  trip  to  Santa  Clara  County. 

WHAT  THE  EXPOSITION  HAS  TO  OFFER  YOU 

Concrete  evidence  of  w^hat  the  Coast  has  to  offer  the  markets  of  the  w^orld, 
gathered  in  a  space  of  five  acres,  at  San  Jose,  only  fifty  miles  from  San 
Francisco. 

Exhibits  of  all  of  the  principal  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  prepared  by  canner- 
ies, packing  houses,  dehydrators,  driers. 

Exhibits  of  specialized  machinery  for  canneries  and  packing  houses,  con- 
structed in  San  Jose  factories,  to  take  care  of  the  greatest  deciduous  fruit 
crop  in  the  w^orld. 

Displays  of  power  farming  machinery,  irrigation  systems,  pumps,  engines,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  etc. 

An  Automobile  Show  featuring  practically  all  of  the  principal  automobiles  sold 
in  the  United  States,  together  with  accessories  and  new^  ideas  of  servicing 
automobiles. 

An  Airplane  Show — one  of  the  first  collections  of  still  exhibits  shown  in  the 
United  States. 

An  Entertainment  Program  featuring  three  Bands,  thirty  artists  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  Joy  Zone  patterned  after  that  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Dancing.  We'll  show  you  a  typical  Cal- 
ifornia crow^d  on  pleasure  bent. 

Aviation  Stunts  and  Aerial  Races,  in  which  fifty  aviators  will  compete.  Night 
Flying  and  Formation  Flying.      Aviation  Fireworks. 
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STRIAL  EXPOSITION 

5,  Inclusive 


The  One  Hundred  Percent  Club  is  an  organization  of  business  and  professional 
men,  one  in  each  line,  whose  purpose  is  that  of  co-operation,  each  member  with 
the  others,  and  all  with  the  community  in  the  furtherance  of  that  which  makes  for 
community  progress  and  development. 


The    One   Hundred    Percent    Club    Members  Who  Invite  You  to  the  Valley  of 

"Heart's   DeHght" 


Mr.  I.  A.  Wilcox,  Pear  Grower 

Mr.  Geo.   B.   Whitney,   Mgr.  Garden  City  Imp. 

&  Vehicle  Co. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Ventura  Oil  Co. 
Mr.  Dudley  Wendt,  Central  Market 
Dr.  Raymond  T.  Wayland 
Mr.  Wm.  Watson,   Mgr.  St.  James  Hotel 
J.  Francis  Stover,  Toledo  Scales  Co. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Simpkins,  Circulation  Mgr.  Mercury 
Mr.  H.  Sibley,  Eagle  Body  Mfg.  Co. 
E.  Kuehnis,  San  Jose  Electric  Co. 
Mr.  F.  O.  Reed,  Real  Estate 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Mgr.  Wilson  Tire  Co. 

C.  C.  Reed,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

E.   M.  Rea,   Attorney 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rambo,  Insurance 
Mr.   George  H.   Osen,   Automobiles 
Mr.  F.  G.  Musso,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  Musso  Outing 

Equipment  Co. 
Mr.  A.   M.   Meyers,  Chatterton  Bakery 

E.  W.  McPherson,  Victory  Motor  Co. 

W.  A.  McDonald,  Grocer 

L.  J.  Marymont,  San  Jose  Paper  Co. 

Alvin  Long,   Mgr.  Long  Adv.  Service 

H.   I.  Lee,  Golden  West   &   Nat'l  Cleaning 
Co. 
Mr.     S.     C.     Kimball,     Ladies'     and     Children's 
Garments 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  John  R.  Kocher,  Jeweler 

Mr.   R.   S.  Jordan,   Burroughs  Adding  Machine 

Co. 
Mr.  Leon  Jacobs,  Clothier 
Mr.  A.  L.   Hubbard,  Lumber 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Horwarth,  Stationery 
Mr.  Wm.  E.   Higgins,   Architect 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Hart,  Dry  Goods 
Mr.  H.  A.  Harms,  Agent  American  Biscuit  Co. 
Mr.     W.     L.     Gallagher,     Pres.     Gallagher-Cole 

Furn.  Co. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fitch,  San  Jose  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Mr.  Z.  O.  Field,  Building  Contractor 
Mr.  L.  H.  Elmer,  Elmer  Bros.,  Nurserymen 
Mr.   F.   M.   Eley,   Printer 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dillon,  Pacific  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 
Mr.  Dan  Crowley,  Auto  Dealer 
Mr.  R.  W.  Crary,  Calif.  Co-operative  Canneries 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Carlton,  Bushnell  Photo  Co. 
Mr.  F.  L.   Burrell,  Canning  Machinery 
Mr.  M.  A.  Boulware,  S.  J.  Undertaking  Co. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Boschken,  Hardware 
Mr.  Harry  Bobbitt,  Calif.  Wall  Paper  Mills 
Mr.  Frank  Benson,  Temple  Laundry 
Mr.  H.  L.  Austin,  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Appelton,  Suits  and  Cloaks 
Zaro's  Grill,  Restaurant 
Claude  E.  Stutsman,  Real  Estate 
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Mexico  Presents  Great  Opportunities 


liy  LAZARO  BASCH 

THE  crowning  glory  of  the  Mex- 
ican revolution  and  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  present  ailiuinistra- 
tion  has  l)een  tlie  enactment  of  the 
new  agrarian  law.  By  virtue  of  this 
law  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  farm- 
ing lanil,  of  cxhuberant  forests  and  of 
fertile  grazing  lands  formerly  held  un- 
touched by  the  large  concessionaries, 
thereby  depriving  the  country  of  one 
of  its  greatest  sources  of  wealth,  will 
be  jilaceil  within  reach  of  all  native 
and  foreign  farmers  who  wish  to  ex- 
ploit them. 

As  far  as  scientific  farming  is  con- 
cerned, Mexico  today  is  practically  a 
virgin  field.  VV^ith  a  few  exceptions 
farming  is  as  yet  carried  on  by  the 
same  crude  Indian  methods  of  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  Tliis  industry  offers 
consequently  one  of  the  most  inviting 
opportunities  to  the  capitalist  as  well 
as  to  the  small  farmer  who  under- 
stantis  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 

Two  crops  a  year,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  higli  as  three,  is  what  this 
wonderful  soil  will  yield  to  the  enter- 
prising modern  farmer.  Good  land 
may  be  now  obtained  in  Mexico  for 
as  low  as  from  5  to  25  Mexican  pesos 
an  acre.  All  kinds  of  cereals,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  fibrous  plants  can  be 
raised  in  Mexico.  The  large  variety 
of  soils;  the  abundant  seasonal  rains, 
the  many  lakes  and  streams  that  may 
be  used  for  irrigation,  the  even  climate 
and    the    abundance    of    sunshine,    are 


LAZARO    BASCH 

golden  assets  which  have  to  be  seen 
by  the  prospective  farmer  in  order  to 
be  appreciated. 

In  every  market  in  every  Mexican 
city  are  to  be  seen  specimens  of  all  the 
chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
world,  all  raised  in  the  neighboring 
farms.  I'oeoanuts,  bananas,  apples, 
cherries,  wheat  corn  and  rice  are 
raised  on  the  same  plantations  not  far 
from  each  other.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  said  tliat  there  was  never 
such  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm- 


ing implements,  from  the  humble 
shovel  to  file  most  expensive  tractor, 
as  there  is  in  Mexico  today.  This  is 
certainly  a  golden  opportunity  also 
for  mainifaeturers  of  these  articles. 

A  fair  idea  of  Mexico's  possibilities 
for  further  development  may  be  had 
from  the  iuuuense  area  of  the  territory 
it  covers,  ilexico  has  an  area  of  over 
767,000  square  miles  or  something  like 
fifty  tiuies  the  size  of  Switzerland,  or 
twenty  times  the  size  of  continental 
France,  and  while  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries a  large  part  of  the  territory  is 
unfit  for  profitable  exploitation,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Mexican  soil  is  fit 
for  hmnan  activities.  If  we  are  to  dis- 
count the  long  winters  of  the  northern 
regions  of  the  Tnited  States,  when  the 
soil  is  asleep,  so  to  speak,  Mexico  has 
a  comparatively  larger  area  fit  for  ag- 
ricultural puri)oses  and  tiie  like. 

The  largest  part  of  Mexico,  includ- 
ing the  chief  commercial,  agricultural 
and  nuinufacturing  centers  is  located 
in  the  temperate  zone,  that  is,  that 
region  M'hich  on  account  of  it,  benefi- 
cial atmospheric  and  climatic  condi- 
tions is  the  best  adapted  to  the  human 
body,  the  average  temperature  the 
year  aromid  being  about  from  65  to 
70  tkgrees  Fahrenheit.  Throughout 
this  region  the  mornings  and  evenings 
are  cool,  so  much  so  that  during  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  a  light  overcoat 
may  be  worn  with  comfort  during  the 
early  liours  and  towards  evening. 

(Continued  on  page  lOS) 
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THE  Industrial  Exposition  of  tbe 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Club, 
which  will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  fifty 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  from  May 
29  to  June  5,  offers  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  programs  of  entertain- 
ment ever  presented  by  a  California 
exposition,  outside  of  those  of  inter- 
national scope.  It  includes  daily 
aviation  races  and  stunt  contests  in 
which  fifty  fliers  will  compete;  fire- 
works turned  loose  from  airplanes; 
music  by  three  bands,  military  and 
naval  drills  and  the  appearance  of 
nationally  famous  entertainers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  there  will  be  a  "joy  zone" 
patterned  after  the  famous  avenue  of 
fun  where  the  nations  of  the  world 
made  merry  during  the  recent  Panama- 
Pacific   International  Exposition. 

Although  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness-getting phases  of  the  exposition, 
such  as  the  industrial  exhibits,  the 
machinery  exhibits,  the  automobile 
show,  the  airplane  show  and  the  gov- 
ernment demonstrations,  have  been  ac- 
centuated, nevertheless  it  is  realized 
that    the    families    of    thousands    of 


business  visitors  will  be  seeking  amuse- 
ments. So  the  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Club  committee  has  planned  for  their 
entertainment  on  a  scale  that  will  be 
memorable. 

Coming  from  New  York  are  the  fa- 
mous Feist  singers  with  the  latest 
song  hits  in  the  East  in  duos,  trios, 
(luartettes,  quintets  and  solos.  They  in- 
clude Mile.  Berthe  d'Aubigny,  so- 
prano; Miss  Peggy  Le  Hay,  mezzo  so- 
prano; Oscar  Walch,  tenor;  Herbert 
Wolff,  barytone;  Phil  Price,  basso. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  finest  aggrega- 
tion of  singers  ever  to  appear  on  a 
program   for   a   coast  exposition. 

One  of  the  star  comedy  acts  on  the 
program  will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Rue 
Enos,  Mrs.  Laura  Enos  and  Mr.  Penny 
Parker  and  their  donkey. 

The  name  of  Baby  Virginia  Haig,  a 
tiny  motion  picture  actress,  is  among 
those  appearing  on  the  exposition  en- 
tertainment contracts. 

An  automobile  parade,  headed  by 
military  and  naval  contingents,  wiU 
wind  through  the  streets  of  San  Jose 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exposition, 
May  29,  and  the  gates  will  be  thrown 


wide  to  the  public  as  the  parade  ends 
at  the  exposition  grounds. 

The  flying  program  will  Include  dally 
races  from  outside  cities  to  San  Jose, 
one  of  which  will  be  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  exposition  grounds.  There  will 
also  be  daily  stunt  flights  and  cavalry 
drills  in  the  skies  by  large  flocks  of 
aviators.  Earl  P.  Cooper,  famous 
Stutz  automobile  racing  pilot,  now 
representing  the  Curtiss  Aviation  Co., 
will  have  charge  of  the  sky  program 
and  the  aeronautical  still  exhibits. 
There  will  also  be  night  flying  witli 
illuminated  planes  and  for  the  first 
time  will  be  seen  a  new  class  of  fire- 
works designed  to  be  turned  loose  in 
the  skies  from  airplanes.  An  altitude 
flight  WiU  be  made  by  Dan  Davidson, 
one  of  the  famous  Ciurtiss  stunt  fliers, 
and  he  has  invited  William  Horstman, 
general  manager  of  the  show,  to  make 
the  trip  with  him.  Mr.  Horstman  is 
considering  the  invitation. 

The  government  program  will  also 
prove  interesting,  as  it  will  be  educa- 
tional and  on  a  scale  never  attempted 
in  this  country  before  in  recruiting 
work. 
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Sugar's  Place  in  the  Trade  of  the  World 


]{y  CHARLES  LUGRIN  SHAW 

IT  took  the  war  to  show  the  world 
how    dependent    the    nations    are 
upon  sugar. 

All  down  the  Pacific  seaboard,  where 
the  shortage  was  notliing  compared  to 
M'hat  it  was  in  Europe,  and  the  restric- 
tions much  less  exacting,  we  felt  more 
or  less  like  inartyrs  when  we  meekly 
obeyed  the  appeals  to  go  lightly  on  su- 
gar. "We  tried  to  do  all  this  cheer- 
fully, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  few  things  that  made  the  average 
citizen  curse  the  Kaiser  and  the  sub- 
marine more  wholeheartedly  than  the 
sugar  regulations. 

In  the  United  States  the  country 
adopted  without  a  murmur  Avar  bread 
and  wheat  substitutes,  and  ti"ied  to 
forget  the  many  little  table  delicacies 
that  were  banished  by  Pood  Adminis- 
trator Herbert  Hoover,  but  the  sugar 
regulations  left  a  lasting  impression. 
All  of  which  was  quite  Innnan  and 
natural,  because  sugar  is  one  of  those 
foods  which  man  simply  cannot  do 
without,  and  it  is  gradually  assuming 
an  even  more  important  place  in  our 
diet. 

America  Felt  the  Pinch 
Of     Sugar     Restrictions 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  America 
would  feel  the  pinch  of  a  sugar  short- 
age, just  as,  in  a  more  acute  degree, 
(Ireat  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  other  Phiropean  countries 
felt  it.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
Jai)an  would  feel  it,  and  China  and 
Australia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sugar  shortage  was  not  confined  to 
any  one  group  of  countries.  It  was 
world-wide. 

During  the  past  month  or  so  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
wrestling  with  a  new '  sugar  shortage. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  sugar  in  the  world.  In  1914- 
]5  the  United  States  produced  one- 
ninth  of  the  world's  cane  crop  and 
one-fourteenth  of  the  world's  beet  su- 
gar crop.  In  1910,  long  before  the 
nation  went  dry,  with  its  increase  of 
.soft  drinks  and  candy  consumption, 
evfery  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  consumed  81.6  pounds  of  su- 
gar a  year. 

The  war  reduced  the  beet  sugar  crop 
of  Europe  by  one-half,  while  the  cane 
crop  was  increased,  the  net  resvalt  be- 
ing a  loss  of  one-ninth  of  the  total 
cane  and  sugar  crop.  It  is  pretty  gen- 
erally understood  that  prohibition  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  consump- 
tion of  sugar  on  account  of  the  stimu- 
lated demand  for  soft  drinks  and 
candy.     Hence,  the  new  shortage. 


And  the  clamor  that  has  gone  up  as 
a  result  of  this  shortage  only  demon- 
strates again  the  essential  role  which 
sugar  plays  in  the  feeding  of  the  na- 
tions. The  earliest  recorded  produc- 
tion of  sugar  cane  was  in  India,  and 
India  for  years  stood  first  among  the 
sugar-i)roducing  countries  of  the 
world.  The  history  of  beet  root  sugar, 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
Pacific  countries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
dates  from  1747,  when  JMarggraf,  a 
German  chemist,  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  extracting  sugar  froin 
beets. 

The  first  beet  sugar  factory  was 
started  in  Silesia,  but  it  was  Napoleon 
1  who  first  gave  the  industry  import- 
ance when,  with  the  object  of  crip- 
pling England's  colonial  sugar  trade, 
he  ordered  80,000  acres  to  be  planted 
with  beets.  The  industry  flagged 
somewhat  after  the  war,  but  .it  was 
taken  up  by  Germany  as  well  as  by 
Fi-ance,  and  in  1860  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  was  2r)0,000  tons.  In  1871 
France  produced  284,000  tons  and  Ger- 
many 186,000  tons  of  sugar,  while  in 
1884  the  German  production  reached 
1,000,000  tons,  while  the  French  pro- 
duction had  dropped  to  265,000  tons. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times, 
in  1909  the  world's  production  of  beet 
root  sugar  was  6,588,000  tons,  or  44.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  production 
from  cane  and  beet  together,  and  of 
this  Germany  produced  2,080,000  tons. 
The  remarkable  success  met  with  in 
Germany  in  improving  the  sugar  con-^ 
tent  of  the  roots  by  selection  and  ma- 
nuring may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
dustry the  roots  probably  contained 
not  more  than  6  to  8  per  cent  of  su- 
gar, whilst  the  sugar  content  has 
steadily  improved  until  the  roots  of 
the  1909  harvest  contained  ati  average 
of  17.63  per  cent  of  sugar.  Of  this 
over  90  per  cent  would  be  secured  by 
nuxlern  methods. 

The  sugar  content  of  beets  is  higher 
than  that  of  cane,  but  the  crop  is 
lighter.  On  an  average,  under  the 
best  conditions,  about  12  tons  of  beets 
can  be  grown  to  the  acre,  so  thai  the 
yield  of  sugar  seldom  reaches  2  tons 
per  acre,  and  is  generally  a  little  be- 
low it. 

British     Empire 's     Plans 
For  Production  of  Sugar 

Tlie  Britisii  Empire,  recognizing  the 
im])ortance  of  sugar  production,  is 
now  planning  to  put  greatly  increased 
acreage  in  both  cane  and  beets.  The 
dependence  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  foreign,  and  mainly  enemy,  coun- 
tries; at  the  outbreak  of  war,  for  the 


bulk  of  its  sugar  supplies  (about  90 
per  cent),  caused  a  position  of  great 
difficulty,  and  the  feasibility  of  replac- 
ing these  from  within  the  empire — 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  already 
proved  sugar-groAving  resources  of 
many  countries  within  the  empire — - 
became  a  subject  of  extreme  import- 
ance which  has  been  receiving  univer- 
sal attention,  while  the  governments 
of  these  portions  of  the  empire  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  production  of 
sugar  have  not  only  been  thoroughly 
investigating  the  position,  but  in  some 
cases  have  made  definite  representa- 
tions to  the  Britsh  Government  with 
the  object  of  securing  co-operation  and 
assistance. 

The  objective  of  this  movement  is  to 
alter  the  anomalous  position  existing 
before  the  Avar,  Avhen  the  United  King- 
dom Avas  the  second  largest  sugar  im- 
porter in  the  Avorld  and  imported  90 
l)er  cent  of  its  supply  from  foreign 
countries,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
empire  exceeds  all  other  states  in  su- 
gar production. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  Avar,  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  beets  has  drop- 
lied  from  46  per  cent  to  29  per  cent 
of  the  Avorld's  total  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  production  of  the 
British  Empire  has  increased  from  3.- 
275,000  tons  in  1913-14  to  4,394,100  in 
1917-18  (34.1  per  cent),  Avhile  the  total 
production  of  sugar  throughout  the 
Avorld,  Avhich  Avas  18,653,100  tons  in 
1913-14,  was  in  1917-18  17,556,400  tons. 
The  country  showing  the  lar-gest  in- 
crease of  any  is   Cuba. 

Need    For    Quick    Action 
Told   By    Chemical   Body 

A  paragrajih  in  the  report  brought 
down  recently  by  the  British  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  ioUoAvs: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  race  noAV  being  run  in 
fully  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the 
Britisii  Empire,  and  the  granting  of 
imperial  preference  should  help  our 
sugar  industry,  but  it  must  not  be  foi'- 
gotten  that  all  such  measures,  Avithout 
efforts  on  the  technical  side,  Avill  be 
unavailing.  It  is  our  special  object  to 
insist  on  this  point  and  to  indicate 
Avliere,  and  in  'Avhat  directions,  reforms 
and  improvements  are  most  needed. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  hoAvever,  that 
time  presses.  Our  late  enemies  ari' 
eagerly  Avatching  all  Ave  are  doing,  and 
iniless  Ave  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, Avithin  the  next  year  or  two  Ave 
shall  again  be  left  behind  in  the  race 
for  supremacy." 

The  Avar  taught  the  United  States  a 
valuable  lesson  about  sugar.  The  next 
time  the  nation  is  caught  in  an  emer- 
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giMU'v  it  Mill  be  much  closer  to  tlie 
self-sustaiuing  state  so  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned. 

When  the  call  for  sugar  went  out 
from  the  Allied  countries  the  United 
States  was  producing  750,000  tons  of 
heet  sugar  and  250,000  tons  oif  cane. 
On  i)Hi)er,  and  without  comparisons, 
those  figures  look  pretty  substantial. 
But  when  one  conies  down  to  the  facts 
we  find  that  they  do  not  represent 
such  a  great  deal  after  all.  Germany, 
for  instance,  produced  nearly  3,000,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  every  year  and 
found  its  markets  all  over  Europe  and 
in  America  too.  France's  output  was 
sliglitly  less  than  800,000  tons;  T?el- 
giuiirs,  250,000  tons;  Austria-Hun- 
gary's, 1.800.000;  Italy's,  335,000;  Rus- 
..ia'o,   1,GS1,20C. 

War  Cuts  Off  Output 
From  Central  Europe 

'{'he  war,  of  course,  at  once  cut  off 
(iermany,  Austria-Hungary  and  licl- 
gium  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  out- 
side countries,  and  eventually  Russia 
was  eliminated.  Of  the  8,0d0,000-ton 
production  of  Europe  in  pre-war  times 
it  is  seen  timt  France  and  Italy  pro- 
duced barely  one-eighth,  and  even  that 
production  fell  away  to  200,000  tons 
on  account  of  labor  scarcity  and  other 
conditions  i-esulting  from  the  war. 

A  sugar  famine  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries seemed  imminent,  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  great  western  reser- 
voirs would  have  to  be  called  to  the 
rescue — the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  United  States, 
and  on  this  territory  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Canada, 
with  a  normal  consumption  of  4,000,- 
000  tons  yearly,  became  almost  solely 
dependent. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rica  together  pro- 
duce about  enougli  to  fill  that  demand 
and.  being  in  comparatively  close 
louch  with  Europe  by  steamship,  they 
were  called  upon  to  fill  it.  Oceania 
was  virtually  out  of  the  question  on 
accomit  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  and  the 
long  sea  i-oute  separating  it  from 
where  the  sugar  was  needed.  That 
left  the  United  States,  previously 
largely  dependent  upon  the  West  In- 
dies, with  little  more  than  its.  own 
meagre  output  of  1,000,000  tons. 

And  the  United  States  consumption 
per  annum  approximates  4.500,000 
tons!  Added  to  that  were  the  sub- 
marines and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
•  'uban  crops.  The  Pacific  Islands- 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines — produced 
on  an  average  750,000  tons  annually. 
Tiiey  were  probably  the  most  depend- 
able .source  we  had. 

No    Remedial    Measure 
Until     Shortage     Came 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  lesson  the 
war  and  the  sugar  shortage  taught. 
It  was  not  until  a  shortage  loomed  on 
the  horizon  that  any  attention  was 
given  the  matter  at  "all.  The  United 
States   had   been   producing    virtually 


World  Sugar  Production 

FOR  YEAR  1917-18 


Pacific   Countries — 

Tons 

Australia 'i-l'j,wm 

l''iji     70,800 

Hawaiian   Islands    515,03.) 

I'liilippine  Islands  253,000 

-Java    1,791,064 

.)ai)an-Formosa   397,618 

J'cru     265,000 

^loxieo    40,000 

Central    America    25,000 

Ecuador    8,000 

Total  Pacific  3,691,417 

British  Empire — 

India    3,229,000 

Au.stralia     325,900 

.Mauritius      225,466 

Deniorara      120,000 

Natal 106,250 

Kit.viit    79,450 

Fiji     islands    70,800 

liiirbadoos 65,230 

Trinidad   45,256 

.lamaica    34,300 

Canada    (beet)    11,250 

Antigua     9,409 

St.    Kitt's    8,846 

Otlicr     British     West     India 

Islands     16,745 

Total  British  4,347,902 

Cuba    3,446,083 

United  States — 

United  States   (beet)    682,867 

Hawaiian   Islands    515,035 

Porto    Bico    405,174 

Philippine    Islands    253,000 

Louisiana   217,499 

St.    Croix    5,400 

Texas     2,000 

American    production    2,080,984 

Holland — ■ 

Java    1,791,064 

Holland    (beet)    200,000 

Surinam    10,000 

Dutch  production  2,001,073 

(Iermany    (beet)    1,547,935 

Russia     (beet)     1,100,000 

Austria-Hungary    (beet)    750,000 

.laiian-l'''ormosa   397,618 

France — 

J''rance    (beet)    220,000 

Reunion    50,000 

.Martinii|uo     40,000 

Guadeloupe    28,00.0 

French    production    338,000 

Peru     255,000 

Brazil    148,958 

San    Domingo    14.5,000 

Argentina    126,171 

Belgium    (beet)    120,000 

Spain   (beet)' 134,955 

Spain    (cane)    6,000 

140,955 

Sweden    (beet)    125,000 

Denmark    (beet)    115,000 

Italy    (beet)    100,000 

ilozambique-Portuguese     50,000 

Jfexlco    40,000 

Centra!    America    25,000 

Ilayti 18,000 

Venezuela 15,000 

Bulgaria     (beet)     , 11,000 

Ecuador    , 8,000 

Switzerland    (beet)    4,000 


the  same  crop  year  after  yeai"  without 
material  variation,  but  it  became  cer- 
tain tiiat  it  would  have  to  greatly  in- 
crease acreage  and  output  if  there  was 


to  be  enough  sugar  to  go  round. 
Seventeen  new  factories  for  convert- 
ing beets  into  sugar  were  built,  and 
a  campaign  was  launched  with  a  view 
to  swelling  the  output  to  2,.500,000  tons 
in  1918. 

Labor  shortage  and  the  conflicting 
campaigns  for  more  wheat  and  more 
corn  and  more  live  stock  made  it  im- 
possible to  gain  tiiat  objective,  but 
there  was  a  notable  increase  anyway. 
The  beet  industry  takes  times  to  de- 
velop. The  farmers  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  proposition  now,  and 
we  can  look  for  a  continual  rise  in 
output. 

But,  wiiatever  happens,  the  Pacific 
seaboard  is  certain  to  remain  closely 
associated  with  the  sugar  trade.  Cli- 
matic conditions  and  cheap  transjjort 
give  assurance  of  that.  Expansion  of 
the  industry  will  go  on  as  long  as  the 
denuind  for  cane  sugar  keeps  up,  and 
the  islands  and  continental  countries 
on  the  Pacific  already  have  a  high 
place  amoi}g  the  world's  sugar  pro- 
ducers based  upon  years  of  successful 
enterprise. 

Australian     Cane     Sugar 
Now  Important   Industry 

In  Australia  cane  sugar  has  been 
grown  extensively  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  beet  root  culture  has  also 
made  considerable  advances.  In  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  eane  su- 
gar has  become  one  of  the  most  valued 
industries,  and  it  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  these  states  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  employs  white  labor  al- 
most exclusively. 

The  goverinnent  has  made  an  effort 
to  assist  bj'  establishing  Avhat  is  known 
as  the  central  mill  system,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  subdivision  of  some  of 
the  large  estates  into  small  farms, 
which  have  been  rented  or  sold  to 
white  settlers  who  intend  to  grow 
cane.  As  laborers  working  for  hire, 
many  of  these  settlers  probably  would 
not  so  readily  go  on  the  land,  but  be- 
ing morer  or  less  independent  they 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and  have  built  up  the  industry  to  what 
it  is  today. 

Java  has  always  ranked  among  the 
heaviest  producers  of  eane  sugar  in  the 
Far  East ;  indeed,  there  are  few  coun- 
tries that  cultivated  the  eane  in  a  com- 
mercial May  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Govenor  Gen- 
eral Von  den  Bosch,  one  of  Java's 
most  able  administrators,  did  the  pio- 
neering for  the  present  high  produc- 
tion by  his  policies  initiated  as  far 
back  as  1830,  when  he  introduced  his 
famous  culture  system,  under  which 
the  natives  were  compelled  to  cultivate 
cane  on  part  of  their  land.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Chinese  and 
European  manufacturers  for  the  erec- 
tion of  sugar  factories,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment being  in  control  of  every 
stage  of  th(^  process.  This  j)lan  was 
altered,  however,  in  1872,  when  the 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Relation  of  American  Industry  to  the  Pacific 


By  C.  J.  FRANCE 
Executive  Secretary,  Port  of  Seattle 

THE  Secretary  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  0.  K.  Davis, 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the 
Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Davis 
pointed  out  that  we  are  facing  the 
most  serious  situation  in  the  history 
of  our  foreign  trade;  that  there  was 
one  fact  to  which  we  are  all  forced  to 
give  lieed — the  present  state  of  our 
foreign  exchange  with  Europe. 

Jlr.  Davis  stated  that  it  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident  that  we  must 
divert  the  larger  part  of  our  exports 
to  those  markets  in  which  the  ex- 
change rate  is  not  so  nnfavorable,  and 
indicated  tliat  such  markets  were  to 
be  found  in  China,  Japan,  Malaysia, 
Australasia,  British  India  and  South 
America. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  a  development  of  far-reaching 
significance  and  importance,  which  we 
have  not  yet  appreciated.  Between 
1914  and  1919,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  the  entire  United  States  in- 
creased 243  per  cent.  The  exports 
and  imports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
whole  increased  approximately  400  per 
cent.  The  exports  and  imports  of 
Puget  Sound  ports  during  the  same 
l>eriod  increased  585  ]ier  cent. 
Pacific  Coast  Commerce 
Has     Increased     Fastest 

'I'liiis,  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  increased  at  a  ratio  nearly  double 
that  of  tlie  entire  United  States;  and 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Puget  Sound 
has  increased  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Wliile  this  extraordinary 
growtli  on  the  Pacific  took  place 
largely  because  of  a  disarrangement 
by  tlu'  war  of  long  established  trade 
routes,  tlie  ])resent  chaotic  conditions 
in  Europe,  as  yjointed  out  by  Mr. 
Davis,  tend  to  pei-petnate  war  condi- 
tions. There  are  other  factors  brought 
about  by  the  war,  which  1  believe  will 
make  permanent  this  great  and  grow- 
ing trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  will 
direct  my  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  viz:  The  expanded 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

For  ap])roximately  fifty  years  prior 
to  the  war,  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France.  Italy,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  all  of  the  countries  in 
Central  Europe,  developed  into  great 
intensive,  industrial  coiriiiiunities. 
Tliese  countries,  which  bad  once  been 
practically   self-sufficient,   that   is   had 


l)r()(luced  sutRcient  foodstuff's  and  raw 
materials  to  support  themselves,  en- 
tered some  fifty  years  ago  on  an  era 
of   great   industi'ial   expansion. 

As  a  result,  the  population  of  these 
industrial  countries  increased  rapidly, 
but  this  i)oj)ulation  became  dependent 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  other 
countries  for  its  foodstuffs  and  the 
raw  materials  for  the  industries.  Up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United 
States,  generally  speaking,  stood  in  the 
I'elation  to  these  European  indiistrial 
countries  of  a  nation  which  furnished 
raw  materials  and  food  j)roducts.  It 
is  true,  we  luid  a  wonderful  industrial 
development  prior  to  1914.  but  our 
chief  market  for  our  industries  was 
the  wonderful  market  furnished  by 
ourselves — 100,000,000  people,  who  by 
reason  of  comparativel.y  high  wages, 
had  the  largest  consuming  capacity 
per  capita  of  any  ]iation  in  tlie  world. 
Old  Industrial  Systems 
Broken  Down  by  the  War 

The  result  of  the  war  was  to  disor- 
ganize and  break  down  the  delicate 
and  finely  balanced  industrial  system 
of  England  and  Continental  Europe. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  Allied  nations.  In  consequence, 
a  demand  was  made  upon  American 
industry  which  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
1920.  with  a  greatl.v  expanded  indus- 
trial system. 

Europe,  however,  must  live.  She 
must  ijiek  up  lier  life  where  it  was 
broken  off  in  August,  1914;  and  that 
means.  England  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope must  again  become  an  intensive 
iiulusfrial  bee  hive  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  jn-oducts  to  be  exported  to 
people  outside  of  the  borders  of  those 
countries  and  drawing  on  outside  eoim- 
tries  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

AVlu'u  the  wheels  of  indusfiy  in 
those  European  centei's.  which  repre- 
sented the  most  intensive  industrial 
development  in  the  world  prior  to 
1914.  start  again,  what  is  going  to 
become  of  tlie  greatly  expanded  indus- 
try of  file  United  States?  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  the  question.  AVhen 
Europe  gets  going  industrially  we  can- 
not sell  to  them  the  products  of  our 
factories.  Neither  can  we  compete 
with  them  in  certain  markets  of  the 
world.  To  iny  mind,  there  is  only  one 
nuirket  in  which  we  can  successfully 
compete,  except  in  a  few  classes  of 
highly  specialized  material,  and  that 
market  is  the  Far  East. 

Far     Eastern     Markets 
Should    Be    Developed 

It  beiiooves  American  industry  to 
recognize  these  facts.     It  behooves  us 


to  develop  this  Far  Eastern  market  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  market  certain  basic 
facts  should  be  recognized  by  Amer- 
ican business  men: 

1st — There  was  never  a  period  in 
tlie  War  of  the  World,  when  the  peo- 
])le  of  the  various  nationalities  were 
more  .iealous  of  their  national  sov- 
ereignty, independence  and  right  of 
self-determination  than  in  the  present 
day.  It  follows  that  the  business  men 
of  any  iiation  are  going  to  make  the 
greatest  success  in  dealing  with  other 
nations,  who  come  with  tlie  twentieth 
century  spirit  of  co-operation  rather 
than  tlie  old  age  spirit  of  exploitation. 

These  facts  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  business  relationship  between 
such  a  country  as  the  United  States 
or  England  and  such  countries  as 
China  or  Japan.  This  leads  to  a  sec- 
ond basic  consideration:  That  if  Ave 
are  to  develop  a  great  and  lasting 
trade  witli  the  Far  East  on  the  basis 
of  co-operation  rather  than  exploita- 
tion, we  must  attain  to  a  more  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
Oriental  ])eople.  We  have  reached  an 
age  where  business  thrives,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  a  world  of  peace  and  har- 
mony, must  thrive  on  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding,  and  above  all 
upon  a  bigness  of  mind  Mhich  over- 
comes the  natural,  but  entirely  provin- 
cial feeling  of  superiority  b.v  one  peo- 
jile  over  a  foreign  .  people.  Such  a 
feeling  of  sui)eriority  is  most  evident 
Avliere  a  foreign  people  differ  widely 
in  race  and  color. 

No  Single  Race  of  People 
Superior    To    All    Others 

Wiiile  it  is  lieresy  to  make  the 
statement.  I  venture  to  say,  there  is 
really  no  sucli  thing  as  a  superior  race 
and  the  idea  English  speaking  people 
have  tliat  the  Anglo  Saxon  is  a  super- 
man, destined  to  control  and  lead  all 
otiier  ))eopIes  of  flic  world,  is  exactl.v 
tlie  same  as  the  Teutonic  idea  that  the 
(Jermans  were  sujier-people  with  a 
super-civilization  which  it  Avas  their 
duty  to  im))ose  upon  the  rest  of  the 
■world  for  its  lasting  good  and  benefit. 
That  was  the  main  issue  upon  which 
the  last  great  war  Avas  fought,  and  if 
the  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  is 
allowed  to  go  uncontrolled,  it  Avill  lead 
to  the  same  disastrous  end. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  Port 
Commission  of  the  Port  of  Seattle,  it 
has  been  m.v  privilege  to  meet  person- 
ally a  large  number  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness men  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Cliinese  business  men.  Some  of 
these  representing  tiieir  home  coinpii- 
nies  in  Seattle,  I  meet  ((uife  fre<piently, 
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and  when  I  am  honest  with  myself,  I 
must  frankly  admit  that  these  men 
are  tlie  j)eer  of  any  other  business  men 
witli  whom  1  come  in  contact  and  I 
am  free  to  confess  their  Oriental  cour- 
tesy results  in  a  gentlemanly  behavior 
Avhich  does  not  alwaj's  characterize 
some   of  us  Americans. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agi- 
tation in  this  country  resulting  from 
the  fear  of  a  penetration  into  Amer- 
ican business  and  agricultural  enter- 
prise of  the  Japanese.  The  facts  do 
not  warrant  such  agitation  or  fear. 
Conuuissioner  Caminetti  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  testify- 
ing in  December  1919  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Immigration,  gave 
the  following  data  showing  the  result 
of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and 
.lapan  in  1!)09.  Between  1909  and 
1919,  tlie  total  entrance  of  Japanese, 
including  emigrants  and  non-emi- 
grants, was  117.728.  During  the  same 
jx'riod,  the  total  departures  were  97,- 
S49,  leaving  an  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures,  18,879.  Commissioner 
Caminetti  pointed  out  that  there  were 
a  greater  number  of  females  arriving 
(luring  this  period  than  males,  the  ex- 
cess of  females  being  32,458,  and  that 
there  luid  been  an  excess  in  departure 
of  nudes  of  13,.")79, 

Come  In  As  Students 
Or  Commercial  Agents 
As  the  nuijor  jjortion  of  tliose  enter- 
ing under  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement 
come  in  as  students  or  as  commercial 
representatives  of  Japanese  business 
houses,  the  addition  of  approximately 
19.000  Japanese  to  our  population  in 
eleven  .vears  certainly  does  not  con- 
stitute a  great  menace  to  the  100,000,- 
000  American  people,  nor  even  a  men- 
ace to  tiie  several  million  Americans 
residing  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  connection  witii  a  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  a  feeling  of  good  will 
towartl  Oriental  peoples,  I  believe 
there  is  a  more  serious  menace  to  busi- 
ness America  in  wluit  might  be  termed 
the  dislocation  of  industry  in  the 
United  States.  If  my  thesis  is  cor- 
rect, tliat  we  liave  a  greatly  expanded 
industrial  organism  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
finely  balanced  and  highly  intensive 
industrial  system  of  Europe;  if  ni.v 
cimclnsion  is  correct  that  this  greatly 
expanded  industrial  organism  must 
eventually  look  to  the  Far  East  for 
an  outlet  of  manufactured  products, 
there  confronts  American  business  and 
industry  a  most  serious  situation. 

At  the  present  time,  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  is  centered  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  or  ad.jacent  thereto. 
As  a  result,  population  and  financial 
strength  is  also  centered  in  the  same 
area.  We  thus  find  a  greatly  expanded 
industry  wliicii  cannot  look  to  Etirope 
to  absorb  its  products  when  the  more 
Biitensive    industry    of    Europe    is    re- 


habilitated. If  this  great  industrial 
development  of  America  must  look  to 
tile  Far  East  for  an  outlet,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  that  industry  should 
be  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Therefore,  an  enlightened 
ami  constructive  business  and  financial 
policy  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  building  up  the  industry  and 
the  conse(iuent  financial  strength  and 
population   on  the   Pacific   Coast. 

In  other  words,  we  have  at  present 
an  unbalanced  United  States.  If  we 
sliould  represent  the  United  States  b,v 
a  huge  scale  with  the  balance  in  the 
center,  we  would  find  that  the  scale 
tipi)ed  down  on  the  Atlantic  side,  with 
industry,  i)o])nlation  and  financial 
strength  heai)ed  thereon,  the  scale  on 
the  Pacific  side  being  practicall.v 
empty  of  industry,  population  and 
financial  strength. 

Yet  the  Pa('ifi(!  side  of  the  balance 
faces  800,000,000  i)eople  living  in  the 
Far  East,  representing  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  globe.  This 
population  is  now  on  the  eve  of  awak- 
ening to  a  fuller  civilization  and  a 
highei-  standard  of  living  and  a 
greater  consuming  power.    ■ 

At  the  very  moment  when  American 
industry  must  look  to  this  vast  popu- 
lation in  the  Far  East  to  absorb  our 
excess  manufactured  jiroducts,  we  find 
that  industry  located  3,000  miles 
farther  than  necessary  from  the  source 
of  consumption ;  and  also  3,000  miles 
farther  than  necessary  from  the  source 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  raw  mater- 
ials. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  therefore, 
that  every  large  industrial  concern 
which      considers      future      expansion. 


should  give  first  attention  to   the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Japan  is  becoming  a  great  commer- 
cial and  industrial  nation.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  it  too  finds  itself  w-itli 
a  greatl.y  expanded  industry,  and  Ja- 
pan is  looking  for  an  outlet  to  absorb 
Its  excess  manufactured  products  in 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  China,. Australasia 
an<l  India.  If  Ave  are  to  compete  with 
industrial  Japan,  we  can  only  compete 
b.v  balancing  o>ir  industrial  situation. 
We  can  accomplish  this  b.y  developing 
an  industrial  organism  on  the  Pacific 
sloi)e,  and  in  consequence  creating  a 
])Opulation  and  financial  strength 
somewhere  connnensurate  to  that  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  great  i)roblem,  to  which  the 
l)enetration  of  the  Japanese  in  Amer- 
ica is  insignificant,  is  the  penetration 
of  the  Jai)ajiese  into  Siberia,  Manch- 
uria, Xorthern  China,  the  Philippines 
and  otlier  Far  Eastern  countries.  The 
establishment  of  a  great  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  in- 
cluding Japan,  will  do  more  to  neut- 
ralize that  i)arty  in  Japan  which  has 
Imperial  ambitions. 

Students  of  the  Japanese  domestic 
situation  are  full.v  aware  that  there  is 
an  increasing  democratic  sentiment 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Japa- 
nese })e()])le,  and  the  penetration  of 
American  business  in  the  Far  East  on 
a  basis  of  friendl.y  co-operation  rather 
than  imperialistic  exploitation,  will  be 
the  greatest  encouragement  and  aid  in 
upholding  the  hands  of  the  democratic 
part.v  and  neutralizing  the  imperialis- 
tic tendencies  of  a  certain  group  who 
ma.v  be  temjjorarily  in  power,  but  are 
b.v  no  means  in  the  ma.jority. 


Army  of  Trained  Americans  Needed 


Ax  army  of  500  to  1,000  Americans 
should  be  trained  in  the  essen- 
tials of  Chinese  civilization  in  the  next 
ten  years,  Julean  Arnold,  commercial 
attache  to  the  American  Legation  in 
Peking,  declared  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  before  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Pe- 
king for  this  purpose. 

China  offers  greater  potentialities  in 
trade,  he  said,  than  any  other  section 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Arnold  declared 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  regarding  the  coun- 
tris  of  Asia  was  appalling. 

"The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
China,"  he  added.  "Great  Britain 
plans  a  London  to  Shanghai  and 
France  a  Paris  to  Peking  air  route, 
while  the  United  States,  geographical- 
l.y  a  Pacific  power,  contents  itself  with 
slow  and  inadequate  transpacific 
steamship  facilities  and  cable  connec- 
tions scarcely  better  than  mail  routes. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  today  studying  Spanish  to  qualify 


for  Latin-American  trade,  while  but  a 
few  are  studying  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  to  prepare  for  what  will  be  the 
greatest  market  the  world  has  to  of- 
fer. We  are  but  fift.y  miles  fi'om  Asia 
via  the  Behring  Straits,  and  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  line  is  the  greatest  of  any 
nation  in  the  woi-ld,  yet  we  have  our 
backs  turned  on  the  Pacific. 

"The  new  China,  now  receptive  to 
all  the  West  has  to  otfer  by  \vay  of 
modern  scientific  and  industrial 
achievement,  presents  to  the  American 
people  greater  potentialities  in  trade 
than  an.y  other  section  of  the  world. 
With  these  opportunities  attach  also 
responsibilities  and  duties  which  can 
not  be  shirked  except  with  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  We  are  a  Pacific 
power  and  as  such  will  be  called  upon 
to  share  in  the  problems  which  Asia's 
closer  contact  with  the  West  must 
bring  forth. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  our  great  univer- 
sities to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement 
to  educate  the  American  people  to  an 
understanding    of   the    peoples    of    the 

(Continued  on  page  107) 
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Importance  of  Knowing  Foreign  Exchange 


j{.v  JOHN  J.  arxoIjI) 

Sn]H'rvisor,    Foreign    Business    Deixirl- 
iiient,  Bank  of  Italy 

TO  tlie  rank  and  file  of  American 
bank  man,  the  term  "Foreign 
P)xchange"  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in 
our  sliort  history,  our  commerce  has 
been  limited  largely  to  domestic  tran- 
sactions. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
we  did  carry  on  considerable 'overseas 
trading,  but  tlie  tinaneiug  of  our  ex- 
ports and  iiii])orts  was  confined  to  our 
large  centers  and  banking  institutions, 
where  men  who  were  especially  trained 
were  given  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  handling  tiie  same.  This  resulted 
in  the  instructing  of  a  comparatively 
few  American  bankers  in  international 
economics  and  tinanee.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  foreign  exchange  experts  were 
originally  imported  from'  European 
countries. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  these  men 
did  all  they  coidd  to  create  and  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  in- 
scrutabilitj^  giving  the  beginner  the 
impression  that  the  subject  was  so 
profound  that,  to  the  ordinary '  mind, 
it  must  remain  incomprehensible.  The 
result  was  that  very  few,  even  of  the 
heads,  '  of  the  banking  institutions, 
took  the  time  or  interest  to  study  the 
subject. 

European  Bankers  Trained 
To  Understand  Economics 
In  Europe,  every  banking  man  is 
trained  to  think  of  finance  and  eco- 
nomies in  international  terms.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  commercial 
position  of  the  European  countries, 
and  now  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  forced  to  enter  the 
arena  as  a  great  world  power,  Amer- 
ican bankers  find  themselves  compelled 
to  give  serious  thought  to  this  phase 
of  banking.  The  fact  is,  there  is  noth- 
ing myslerious  or  incomprehensible 
about  the  sid)ject. 

Ill  the  primitive  period,  trading  was 
carried  on  through  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  or  a  system  of  barter.  In 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  each 
family  group  produced  that  which  the 
members  required  for  their  own  sus- 
tenance and  livelihood.  In  the  process 
of  natural  evolution,  it  was  soon 
learned  that  it  was  more  advantageous 
for  certain  familigs  to  produce  larger 
(piantities  of  a  given  ai'ticle  in  Avliich 
the.v  became  ])rf)ficieiit  and  expert. 
This  developed  into  an  exciiaiige  of 
surplus  ])roduction,  resulting  in  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  barter. 
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So  long  as  a  given  product  was  ex- 
changeable for  another  article  of  like 
value,  the  process  was  a  simple  one. 
It  did  not  require  a  long  period  of 
time  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  some 
medium  of  exchange  for  the  settlement 
of  balances  between  family  groups. 
The  next  step  was  the  trading  between 
communities  where  the  settlement  of 
balances  became  more  important  and 
absolutely  necessary.  Finally  trade 
Avas  carried  on  between  nations  and 
balances  have  been  settled,  either  b.v 
the  sliipinent  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
both,  or  througli  the  placing  of  securi- 
ties, wliich  latter  is  merel.y  a  means  of 
deferred  payment. 

Instead  of  the  shipper  of  a  com- 
modity, which  he  has  .sold  to  a  foreign 
country,  going  out  and  finding  a  buyer 
of  a  commodity  which  he  has  pur- 
eliased  in  the  same  country  to  which 
the  shipper  has  sold  his.  and  applying 
tlie  one  against  the  other,  both  of 
them  act  through  what  might  be 
termed  as  a  Clearing  House  of  Foreign 
Items,  known  as  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Department  of  a  banking  institution. 

So  long  as  the  shipments  of  a  coun- 
try aggregate  approximately  the  same 
amount  in  value  as  do  the  importa- 
liiiiis.  there  is  nothing  to  settle,  but 
lliis  never  takes  place.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  a  nation  invariably  are 


ilitVereiit  from  tlie  amount  of  imports. 
Setth'ment  of  these  balances,  as  al- 
read.\'  indicated,  is  made  from  time  t<i 
time  by  the  shipment  of  jireeioiis  metal 
and  the  extension  of  credit,  repre- 
sented b.v  credits  having  a  maturity 
in   the  future. 

Arbitrage      Transactions 
Make  Balances  Complex 

I'nder  iioriiial  comlitions  it  fre- 
(|neiitl.v  happens  that  the  balance  of 
trade  between  two  countries  is 
strongly  moving  in  one  direction, 
while  at  the  same  time  these  two 
countries  are  trading  with  other  na- 
tions where  the  course  is  (piite  the 
reverse.  This  has  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  "arbitrage"  transactions: 
thus  it  has  frequentl.v  hap]jened  that 
American  banks  have  accumulated 
balances  on  the  continent,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  becoming 
debtors  to  England. 

On  this  account,  every  Mell- 
e(|uipped  Foreign  Exciiauge  Depart- 
ment receives  dail.v  cpiotations  from 
all  of  the  financial  centers  of  the 
world,  giving  the  rates  of  exchange 
lietween  the  various  countries  and  (U- 
ties.  Balances  on  the  continent  in 
francs  ma.v  be  converted  into  marks, 
and  those  in  turn  converted  into  ster- 
ling. In  this  way  the  equilibrium  of 
Foreign  Exchange  is  maintained. 

When,  however,  the  movement  of 
commerce  is  decidedl.y  in  one  direc- 
tion for  a  long  period  of  time,  it 
usually  results  in  the  placing  of  bonds 
and  stocks  and  mortgages,  issued  in 
the  debtor  nation,  with  purchasers  or 
investors   in  the  creditor  countries. 

During  the  period  dating  from  1914 
up  to  tiie  jiresent  time,  the  movement 
of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Europe  has 
been  decidedl.y  and  continuously  in  the 
one  direction  and  has  created  a  bal- 
ance in  our  favor  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  European  countries  have  been 
unable  to  furnish  us  with  gold  suffi- 
cient to  make  even  the  slightest  im- 
liression  in  adjusting  the  abnormal  sit- 
uation. This  has  made  "arbitrage" 
transactions  entirel.v  impossible,  be- 
cause all  of  the  P>nropean  countries 
have  stood  in  practically  the  same  re- 
lations to  us  and.  consequentl.v,  no 
debits  have  been  created  anywhere. 
Piling  Up  Balances 
With  European  Banks 

The  banking  institutions,  as  a  re 
suit,  have  lieen  piling  up  balances 
with  Euro|)ean  banks,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  funds  are  very  much  needed  at 
home,  these  balances  have  been  dis 
posed  of  from  time  to  time  at  a  sacri- 
fice.    It   is  the  accumulation   of  these 
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luiuls  ill  foreign  countries  which  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  tre- 
mendous fluctuations  and  depreciation 
in  the  Foreign  Exchange  market. 

If  the  United  States  of  America 
were  in  a  position  today  to  take  over 
and  absorb,  in  our  investment  market, 
European  securities  to  the  amount 
which  those  countries  now  owe  us  on 
balances,  foreign  exchange  would  very 
readily  be  readjusted  to  its  normal 
status.  The  fact  is,  that  every  cred- 
itor nation  in  the  past  found  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  home  market  for 
foreign  securities. 

This  movement  has  resulted  in  what 
I  am  pleased  to  call  the  weaving  of  an 
international  economic  blanket. 

In  1914  it  was  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately forty  per  cent  of  national 
securities  were  internationally  held; 
tluit  is  to  say,  American  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  stocks  were  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  other  nations,  and  securities 
issued  by  other  nations  were  held  out 
side  of  the  countries  of  issue  in  a  sim 
liar  manner. 

Foreign  Security  Holding 
As   Preventative   of  War 

Everyone  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  quite  naturally 
looked  upon  this  development  with 
favor.  Optimistic  economists  were  of 
the  opinion  that  this  process  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  prove  a  pre- 
ventive of  war,  believing  that  the 
financial  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
nations  throughout  the  world  were  so 
interwoven  and  complex  that  all  would 
be  united  for  the  prevention  of  hos- 
tilities, inasmuch  as  the  destruction  of 
values  in  one  or  two  important  nations 
would  affect  the  holdings  of  so  many. 

The  probabilities  are  that  another 
twenty-five  years  of  similar  growth 
would  have  brought  about  a  relation- 
ship of  international  holdings  to  the 
extent  of  seventy  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  which  would  have  proved  a  tre- 
mendous force  against  war,  provided 
the  complexion  of  the  blanket  had,  at 
the  same  time,  become  more  generally 
diversified ;  in  fact,  the  coloration  of 
the  blanket  is  the  element  of  greatest 
importance. 

It  is  estimated  that  England,  in  1914 
held  foreign  securities  amounting  to 
about  sixteen  billion  dollars;  Germany 
came  next  with  six  billions;  while 
France  followed  a  close  third  with  five 
billions.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  of  negative 
(character.  We,  at  that  time,  were  a 
debtor  nation  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately six  billions  of  dollars.  Our  se- 
(Mirities,  held  abroad,  approximated 
seven  billions,  while  American  citizens, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  owners  of 
foreign  securities  of  approximately 
one  billion.  Practically  all  of  the 
nations  were  in  a  similar  position. 
Normal  Trade  Development 
Changed    American    Status 

The  process  which  brought  about 
this  peculiar  complexion  of  the  blan- 


ket, in  positive  and  negative  colorings, 
was  quite  a  natural  and  logical  one, 
and  resulted  from  a  normal  trade  de- 
velopment. We  were  decidedly  an  ag- 
ricultural nation,  and  in  our  earlier 
history  found  it  necessary  to  buy  more 
in  the  line  of  manufactured  articles 
than  we  Avere  able  to  sell  of  our  nat- 
ural  products. 

This  put  us  under  great  obligations 
to  the  nations  that  were  willing  to 
help  us  in  our  growth.  England  had 
contributed  four  billions  of  dollars; 
Germany  one  and  one-quarter  billions; 
France  one  billion  and  Holland  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars,  making  a  total,  as  indicated, 
of  seven  billions  of  dollars.  This  was 
tlie  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  world  Mar. 

'J\)(lay  conditions  are  tremendously 
changed.  The  European  creditor 
countries  have  found  it  necessary  to 
give  up  many  of  their  foreign  hold- 
ings, while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
become  one  of  the  leading  creditor  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  great  change 
was  brought  about  through  most  un- 
usual and  quite  unnatural  causes  and 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  abnor- 
iiud  conditions. 

Sound  financial  and  economic 
growth  must  be  based  upon  produc- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  de- 
Aclopment  of  resovirces.  Our  position 
today  has  been  built  upon  an  insecure 
foundation  and  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
struction of  productioii. 

Our    Position    Is     Built 
On  Insecure  Foundation 

To  illustrate :  if  the  owner  of  a  piece 
of  vacant  property,  valued  at  $100,000, 
desires  to  erect  a  structure  thereon, 
costing  anotlier  $100,000,  he  will  prob- 
ably find  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
building.  When  the  work  has  been 
completed,  he  will  have  a  property 
representing  a  value  of  $200,000,  which 
he  can  give  as  collateral  against  the 
loan,  if  this  same  real  estate  holder, 
however,  desires  to  secure  a  loan  for 
$100,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
l)owder  and  fireworks  to  place  upon 
the  ground  and  to  enjoy  himself  to 
the  extent  of  witnessing  its  destruc- 
tion, the  probabilities  are  that  no  one 
would  ])e  willing  to  advance  him  the 
amount  involved,  unless  it  be  that  he 
was  financially  so  situated  that  the 
leader  woidd  have  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  pay,  irrespective  of  the  col- 
lateral security  offered. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place 
Avith  the  nations  engaged  in  this  Avar. 
Governments  have  been  able  to  borrow 
because  of  the  confidence  the  citizens 
had  in  the  solvency  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. The  amounts  raised,  hoAA'ever, 
Avere  not  used  for  constructive  pur- 
])oses  or  for  the  creation  of  new 
Avealth,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  groAVth 
of  securities  keeps  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment   of    resources   or   ncAV   pro- 


duction. When  any  new  enterprise  is 
undertaken,  such  as  the  building  of  a 
railroad,  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing, tiie  production  of  machinery,  etc., 
it  is  invariably  accomplished  by  the 
issuance  of  securities,  such  as  stocks 
and  bonds,  representing  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  In  this  Avay  the 
groAvth  is  a  healthy  one  and  consti- 
tutes a  sound  reason  for  optimism. 
War  Resources  Destroyed 
While   Securities   Remain 

During  the  period  of  the  Avar  the 
securities  issued  Avere  tremendously 
augmented  largely  through  the  plac- 
ing of  government  bonds.  The  pro- 
ceeds immediately  Avent  into  industries 
Avhich  produced  the  material  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  Now 
that  the  conflict  is  over,  the  pile  of 
securities  is  still  with  us  Avhile  the 
resources  have  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, destroyed.  That  is  what  is  called 
inflation  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
our  high  cost  of  living. 

We  nnist  not  forget,  hoAvever,  that 
Avhile  governments  have  become  im- 
poverished, individuals  have  been  en- 
riched. To  revert  to  my  original  il- 
lustration: the  owner  of  the  piece  of 
real  estate,  Avhile  occupied  in  the  en- 
joj-ment  of  his  fireworks,  quite  nat- 
urally has  reduced  his  own  capital,  or 
Avealth,  and  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
created  great  activity  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  in  fircAvorks  and 
poAvder;  thus,  the  governments  en- 
gaged in  the  Avar  have  made  business 
for  the  citizens  most  active  and,  in 
many  instances,  A^ery  profitable.  Nu- 
merous millionaires  have  been  created 
as  a  result. 

We  are  noAv  interested  in  bringing 
about,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  normal 
condition  Avhere  the  outstanding  se- 
curities represent  actual  wealth.  The 
production  must  be  increased  and  gOA*- 
ernment  securities  must  be  reduced 
through  taxation  of  profits  already 
created  and  upon  savings  and  profits 
resulting  from  industry  and  commerce. 
The  development  of  new  resources  and 
Avealth  Avill  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
larger  contribution. 

CiAdl   War   Burden 
A    Mere    Bagatelle 

After  the  Civil  War  our  national  in- 
debtedness Avas  looked  upon  as  a  stag- 
gering burden,  although  it  amounted 
to  oidy  tAvo  and'  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars. This  today  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
because  our  resources  are  now  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  fifty  bil- 
lions, •  while  then  they  Avere  barely 
thirty-five  billions. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  must  be 
placed  upon  i>roduction.  This  applies 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  any  nation,  which  is 
human  life.  Any  nation  having  a 
death  rate  greater  than  its  birth  rate 
is  not  entitled  to  a  place  of  perma- 
nency and  Avill  fall  just  as  sure  as  day 
comes    in    the    morning.     Everything 
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Trend  of  Trade  is  Now  Toward  the  Orient 


I5y  llie  Xatioiial  ("ity  liank 
of  New  York 

IT  is  evident  tliat  the  foreign  trade 
of  America  is  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  its  development  and 
now  confronts  a  new  phase  of  exten- 
sion likely  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  war-stimnlated  aetivites  of  the  half 
decade  or  so  since  war  interrupted  the 
world's  established  trade  relations.  Up 
to  this  time,  our  expanded  foreign 
trade  has  been  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Europe  and  South  America ;  in 
the  coming  years  it  will  be  the  Orient 
that  will  claim  an  increasing  share  of 
attention  from  American  exporters 
and  importers. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  to  hold  its  1920  meeting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  devote  the 
major  part  of  the  convention's  time 
to  matters  dealing  with  trade  in  Pa- 
cific countries  and  the  Orient  gener- 
ally is  a  timely  recognition  of  the  im- 
I)oi-tance  of  Pacific  trade  and  of  the 
part  it  must  play  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  American  business. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Europe 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  regain  a 
great  deal  of  its  former  ti'ade  with 
less-developed  parts  of  the  world  as 
soon  as  industry  again  becomes  re- 
constructed in  the  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent. Signs  that  are  significant  of 
this  trend  are  already  visible  and  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  demoralization  of 
the  war  years,  the  manufacturers  of 
Europe  are  very  much  alive  to  the  re- 
newal of  their  former  trade  affiliations. 
Economic  Awakening 
Of    the    Orient    Seen 

Conditions  in  the  Orient,  however, 
l)ear  a  different  complexion.  That  part 
of  the  globe  has  experienced  an  eco- 
nomic awakening  of  which  the  world 
at  large  has  little  comprehension  as 
yet,  but  which  will  undoubtedly  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  American  foreign  trade  to 
post-war  conditions.  The  awakening 
now  so  evident  in  such  nations  as 
('hina,  the  Straits  Settlements,  British 
India  and  a  few  others  was  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  factors,  but  the 
leavening  of  the  movement  came  from 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  silver,  the 
favorite  commodity  and  medium  of 
exchange  of  these  countries. 

To  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
population  silver  is  the  life  blood  of 
trade.  Although  principally  "found  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, it  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the 
Orient,  where  it  performs  double  duty 
as  a  commodity  and  a  eiu-rency.  In 
its  first  role,  it  affords  the  business 
men    of   the    Orient    their   speculative 


China's    Foreign    Trade 

China's  foreign  trade  is  five  times 
as  great  today  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  When  the  per  capita  foreign 
trade  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Aus- 
tralasia, the  total  will  he  $65,000,000,- 
000,  instead  of  the  present  $1,200,000,- 
000,  and  Commercial  Attache  Arnold 
beiieves  that  this  figure  may  event- 
ually be  attained,  basing  his  opinion 
on  the  country's  vast  wealth  in  coal 
and  basic  metals,  in  vegetable  andj 
animal  products,  and  the  industrious.'^ 
adaptable    character   of  its   population.! 


medium  to  a  more  complete  extent 
than  is  afforded  by  any  commodity  or 
agency  in  the  western  world,  and  in 
its  second  role  it  gives  the  means  of 
hoarding  wealth,  and  affords  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  without  which  trade 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident 
would  come  to  a  standstill. 

Rise  In  Silver  Value 
a  Factor  of  Strength 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  since 
the  low  figure  prevailing  in  1915, 
which  was  the  lowest  in  more  than 
two  centuries,  to  the  quotations  now 
prevailing  has  introduced  into  Chinese 
and  Oriental  life_  a  factor  of  unexam- 
pled strength.  No  single  event  in  re- 
cent history  has  so  closely  effected  the 
actual  day-to-day  lives  of  the  800,000,- 
000  human  beings  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  as  the  increase  in  silver  values. 
To  this  vast  horde,  with  living  condi- 
tions far  below  anything  ever  con- 
ceived in  Europe  or  America,  a  treb- 
ling of  wages  and  prices,  and  an  in- 
sistent world  demand  for  native  prod- 
ucts has  brought  about  a  regeneration 
that  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
far-reaching  results  of  the  world  con- 
flict. 

To  peoples  whose  every  commercial 
transaction  is  handled  in  silver  or  in  a 
currency  based  on  silver,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  aftermath  of  a  triple 
increase  in  the  value  of  that  metal. 
P^or  instance,  silver's  average  price  in 
the  United  States  in  1915  was  51.8 
cents  per  ounce,  compared  with  an  av- 
erage for  1918  of  98.4  cents  per  ounce, 
and  a  flluctuating  value  that  in  1919 
reached  $l.;{7i/4  per  ounce. 

An  interesting  corollary  and  side- 
light on  tiie  same  matter  is  contained 
in  a  report  from  Consul  General  Thom- 
as Sammons,  at  Shanghai,  in  which 
the  rates  arc  given  for  the  official  eon- 
version  of  the  Chinese  haikwan  tael 
into  American  currency.  The  value  of 
the  haikwan  tael  in  United  States  dol- 
lars, as  fixed  by  the  Chinese  Maritimes 
Customs  and  based  on  the  average 
bankers'  sight  draft  exchange  on  New 


York,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1918,  was  as  follows:  in  1909,  .$0.6;i;  in 
1910,  *0.66;  in  1911,  $0.65;  in  1912, 
$0.74;  in  1913,  .$0.73;  in  1914,  $0.67; 
in  1915,  $0.62;  in  1916,  $0.79;  in  1917, 
$1.03,  and  in  1918,  $1.26.  While  an 
ojnnion  on  the  future  price  of  silver 
would  be  hazardous,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  many  comijetent  observers 
expect  the  price  of  silver  to  remain  at 
a  comparatively  high  point  for  several 
years.  If  the  approximate  quotations 
now  prevailing  should  continue  for 
some  years,  the  effect  on  Chinese  trade 
aiul  prosperity  would  be  a  very  favor- 
able one. 

Exporters      Ready 
For    New   Markets 

China's  greatly  increased  purchas- 
ing power  and  its  active  desire  for  the 
products  of  the  outside  Avorld  come  at 
the  psychological  moment,  so  far  as 
the  American  exporter  is  concerned. 
Here  is  a  market  of  such  tremendous 
potentialities,  to  manufacturers  equip- 
l)ed  to  supply  China's  peculiar  require- 
ments, that  no  use  of  superlative  lan- 
guage would  exceed  the  facts.  Here 
beyond  question  is  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  those  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  whose  prod- 
uct is  suited  to  the  mark,  who  will  go 
after  it  in  the  right  way  and  who  will 
take  care  not  to  tarnish  the  remark- 
able reputation  of  the  United  States 
in  China. 

In  every  other  foreign  market  the 
American  enters  into  competition  at 
best  on  an  even  footing  with  the  na- 
tionals of  other  countries ;  in  many  in- 
stances and  in  widely  separated  places 
he  finds  circumstances  that  place  him 
at  a  profound  disadvantage.  Not  so 
in  China;  there  every  American  finds 
a  welcome,  which  he  alone  can  destroy, 
and  a  predilection  for  American  goods 
that  only  the  grossest  betrayal  can 
wipe  out. 

Present  conditions  in  China  afford 
the  world's  greatest  example  of  the 
falsity  of  the  widely  accepted  dictum 
that  "business  is  business."  No  accu- 
sation that  the  United  States  has  some- 
times acted  from  other  than  idealistic 
jn'inciples  in  its  diplomatic  transac- 
tions can  ever  hold  good  in  regard  to 
China,  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  them- 
selves never  forget. 

Chinese  Regard  U.  S. 
As     Greatest    Friend 

Our  high  standing  in  China  is  due 
to  a  variety  of  fortunate  services  and 
events.  The  Chinese  have  always  re- 
garded America  as  its  most  disinter- 
ested friend.  The  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  any  share  in 
tiie  indemnity  allowed  to  it  after  the 
]5oxer    outbreak    created    a    feeling  in 
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China  toward  this  country  without 
parallel  iu  iuteruational  relations.  Now 
that  the  Senate  has  refused  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  regard  to  Shantung  and  has  insisted 
ui)(>n  an  amendment  to  the  peace 
treaty,  rectifying  the  matter  in  such 
a  \va\-  that  the  Chinese  feel  their  lienor 
and  national  integrity  to  he  saved,  this 
feeling  of  friendliness  has  reached  a 
new  high  peak. 

Persistent  work  on  the  part  of 
China's  well  wishers,  assisted  by  ac- 
tive co-operation  from  the  leading 
business  interests  of  the  United  States, 
has  now  culminated  in  an  agreement 
for  relieving  the  country's  most  insist- 
ent financial  needs  without  the  pound 
of  flesh  exacted  in  many  former  loans. 
The  consortium  for  the  advancing  of 
many  millions  to  China,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to 
which  the  Japanese  Government  is 
now  understood  to  have  agreed,  means 
that  America  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  definite  assertion  and  practice 
of  that  phase  of  our  diplomacy  known 
as  the  Open  Door  polic}\ 

With  the  active  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Chinese  themselves,  and 
with  world  conditions  making  the 
United  States  the  country  best  able 
at  this  time  to  advance  large  sums  of 
capital  for  oiitside  developments,  such 
as  are  to  be  undertaken  in  China,  we 
are  in  a  position  of  unusual  effective- 
ness in  bringing  other  countries  to 
take  an  idealistic  view  of  matters  in 
China. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  consortium, 
as  publicly  announced,  the  money  to 
be  advanced  will  be  used  for  internal 
improvements,  chiefly  the  building  of 
new  railroads  or  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  already  built.  None  of  the 
money  may  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. This  last  point  will  be  of  great 
value  in  placing  China's  finances  on  a 
sound  basis  and  preventing  the  waste 
of  funds  in  unproductive  uses. 
Railroad  Improvements 
Are     Greatly     Needed 

The  expenditure  of  this  large  sum 
oil  the  railroads  of  China  cannot  but 
have  an  exceedingly  important  effect 
on  the  country's  economic  situation 
and  its  future  j)rosperity.  Transporta- 
tion has  been  the  crying  need  of  China, 
and,  aside  from  the  means  afforded  by 
tiie  river  systems,  the  carriage  of 
goods  has  been  for  centuries  a  diifieult 
problem  and  an  expense  against  which 
it  was  almost  futile  to  contend.  With 
ail  efficient  system  of  trunk  line  rail- 
ways, the  tremendous  natural  re- 
scuirces  of  China  will  become  available 
to  the  world.  With  proper  transpor- 
tation facilities,  China  could  even  now 
become  an  important  exporter  of  many 
products  which  are  at  present  almost 
valueless  by  reason  of  their  location 
far  from  an  existing  means  of  trans- 
I>ort. 


The  sale  of  American  and  other 
goods  in  China  will  unquestionably  ex- 
lierience  a  very  great  increase  as  soon 
as  the  railroads  are  built.  Railroads 
do  more  for  a  nation  like  China  than 
merely  to  furnish  a  means  of  trans- 
porting passengers  and  freight;  thej^ 
invigorate  luitional  life,  spread  i)ro- 
gressive  ideas,  bring  the  jjeople  into 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  outside 


Coal  for  the  World 

China  has  enough  coal  to  supply  the 
world  with  a  billion  tons  a  year  for  a 
period  of  a  thousand  years.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
available.  All  the  prerequisites  of  In- 
dustrial development  are  present,  and 
even  now  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai, 
Hankow  and  Tientlsin  are  paying  divi- 
dends as  high  as  25  per  cent. 


world  and  regenerate  the  economic  life 
of  each  district  penetrated  far  beyond 
tiie  ability  of  any  other  single  agency. 

That  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  must  bring  about  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  their  goods  in 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East, 
in  order  to  replace  the  markets  which 
we  are  certain  to  lose  as  Europe  re- 
gains its  industrial  efficiency,  seems 
obvious. 

Balance    of    Trade 
Now  Favors  China 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  in- 
creasing sales  in  that  part  of  the  world 
more  clearly  observed  by  the  banker 
and  economist  than  by  the  business 
man,  whose  concern  is  chiefly  with 
merchandising  problems.  That  is  the 
fact  that  while  we  have  been  piling  up 
a  huge  so-called  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance in  Europe,  we  have  been  running 
far  behind  in  the  Orient.  Our  exports 
to  Asia  in  191!)  amounted  roughly  to 
$700,000,000,  while  our  imports  total- 
led more  than  a  billion.  We  had  to 
settle  an  unfavorable  balance  of  about 
!t!:5r)  1,000,000  by  the  shipment  of  gold 
and  silver. 

To  bring  this  trade  into  balance  and 
to  prevent  the  dollar  from  deprecia- 
tion  in  Oriental  markets  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  increasing  our 
sales  to  the  people  of  Asia,  second  only 


U.  S.  Trade  With  China 

The  United  States  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  selling  merchandise  to 
China,  shipping  $117,000,000  worth  in 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  as  against  $57,- 
000,000  in  1914,  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  In  one  notable  item, 
however,  a  great  decrease  has  oc- 
curred; our  sales  of  cotton  goods  to 
China  have  fallen  off  from  nearly  $30,- 
000,000   in   1906   to   $1,200,000  in   1918. 


in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing buyers  for  our  surplus  stocks  of 
manufactured  and  other  goods.  Our 
trade  with  Asia  is  also  of  much  sound- 
er character,  from  an  economic  view- 
])oint,  than  our  trade  with  Europe  or 
with    almost    any   other    part     of    the 


world,  in  that  we  import  from  the  Pa- 
cific countries  mostly  raw  material  for 
use  in  our  factoric's,  mills  and  work- 
shops, while  we  sell  manufactured 
goods  in  Avhich  the  chief  value  is  due 
to  the  well-paid  labor  employed  in 
their  numiifacture. 

Trade  Difficulties 
Have  Been  Magnified 
There  has  been  something  of  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  writers  on  for- 
eign trade  topics  to  place  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  difficulty  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  China,  because  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  dialects,  the  constant  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  native  cur- 
rency, the  lack  of  means  of  communi- 
cation, losses  due  to  bandit  activities, 
etc.  This  has  not  been  the  experience 
of  American  firms  who  have  gone  into 
China  with  the  idea  of  building  up  a 
permanent  trade  and  of  adopting  their 
methods  to  those  of  the  country,  rath- 
er than  of  forcing  the  country  to  adopt 
American  methods. 

Difficulties  of  selling  goods  in  China 
are  not. any  greater  in  degree  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Consid- 
ering the  unusual  international  situa- 
tion in  which  China  finds  itself  and 
the  fortunate  position  in  which  Amer- 
ican business  is  established  in  conse- 
quence, it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  nowhere  in  the  world  does 
such  a  favorable  opportunity  exist  for 
the  sound  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent business. 

Americans  who  go  to  China  to  do 
business  find  that  the  Chinese  will  be- 
lieve the  best  possible  things  of  them 
and  their  goods,  unless  and  until  they 
are  forced  to  believe  othei'wise.  It  is 
a  fortunate  thing  for  the  future  of 
American  activity  in  China  and  in 
Asia  generally  that  the  business  insti- 
tutions already  in  the  field  have  been 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
tlie  respect  in  which  the  native  na- 
tions hold  the  United  States  and  its 
manufactured  products. 

It  is  true  that  political  conditions  in 
China  are  not  now  stable,  but  the 
coast  cities,  where  practically  all  of 
the  country's  foreign  trade  is  estab- 
lished and  which  are  largely  under 
foreign  control,  are  as  peaceful  and 
tr<iii(iuil  as  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  With  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, the  sectional  bars  that 
have  divided  the  different  parts  of 
China  will  be  rapidly  broken  and  the 
development  of  a  national  spirit  hast- 
ened. 

The  ]iopiilar  belief  that  all  Chinese 
insist  on  doing  things  exactly  as  their 
fathers  did  them  is  better  founded  in 
fable  than  in  fact.  The  truth  is  that 
the  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed  as 
great  a  desire  to  use  modern  equip- 
ment in  China  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Lack  of  money,  not  lack  of 
desire,  holds  China  back. 
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Need  of  Publicity  in  Foreign  Trade  Education 


IJy  .MARION  JACKSOX 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

IF  the  United  States  hopes  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  other  nations  in 
foreign  trade,  publicity  must  be  given 
the  siibject,  so  the  average  ])erson  -will 
grasp  its  meaning,  and  do  his  bit  to- 
ward extending  commerce. 

Although  a  wider  interest  has  been 
taken  in  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  by  people  in  the 
T'nited  States,  few  outside  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  subject,  know 
anytliing  about  it. 

Foreign  trade  is  more  generally  un- 
derstood Ity  the  European  public  than 
the  American  public,  because  for  sev- 
eral generations  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom anu)ng  many  families  to  send 
some  of  their  boys  to  the  United 
J^tates,  to  South  America,  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  to  the  Orient,  either  to 
represent  companies  having  products 
that  will  find  a  sale  in  these  foreign 
lands,  or  to  buy  raw  materials  to  be 
sent  to  the  homeland  for  re-export  or 
home  consumption. 

The  United  States,  however,  because 
of  its  many  natural  resources  and  vast 
area,  has  been  sufficient  unto  itself,  so 
there  has  been  no  need  for  youug  men 
to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  carve  their 
careers.  Foreign  trade,  however,  has 
taken  on  a  different  aspect  because  of 
the  war.  Manufacturers  have  been 
shown  the  vast  opportunities  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  it  has  opened  for  them 
new  channels  through  which  to  dispose 
of  their  prodiicts. 

The  American  merchant  is  taking 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  new  mar- 
kets can  be  created  through  publicity 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  pub- 
lic knows  something  of  banking  and 
shoidd  know  as  much  about  foreign 
trade,  because  foreign  trade  is  going 
to  be  one  of  our  most  important  inter- 
ests in  the  future. 

Educational  campaigns  will  have  to 
be  .  carried  on.  Products  we  receive 
from  foreign  coimtries  should  be  given 
wider  publicity,  so  people  will  learn 
their  sources,  preparation  and  uses. 

Many  of  us  have  eggs  for  breakfast. 
I  low  many  know  that  the  chickens 
that  laid  those  eggs  came  originally 
from  China,  where  they  were  first 
domesticated.  How  many  know  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  cold  storage  eggs 
we  buy  for  cooking  purposes  come 
from  China  or  Australia.  How  many 
know  that  the  pepper  with  which  we 
season  the  eggs  comes  from  the  East 
fndies,  and  the  coffee  we  drink  comes 
from  Central  America  or  Brazil? 


MARION    JACKSON 

And  speaking  of  coffee  reminds  us 
that  tea  also  comes  from  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  When  foreign  trade 
is  given  the  right  publicity,  to  drink 
a  cup  of  tea  will  be  to  visualize  the 
plantation  in  the  tropics,  and  the 
various  processes  of  preparation  and 
exportation. 

The  schools  will  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  future  publicity  of  foreign  trade. 
Some  universities  have  established 
special  courses  in  foreign  trade,  and 
high  schools  are  likely  to  do  likewise. 
But,  at  an  even  earlier  age,  young 
America  can  learn  something  of  for- 
eign trade. 

In  the  geography  classes  teachers 
who  will  anticipate  the  future  will 
make  the  subject  more  interesting  to 
the  pupils  by  not  overlooking  the  com- 
mercial aspect  Avhich  presents  itself  as 
tiie  various  countries  of  the  world'  are 
studied.  I  know  that  my  own  interest 
in  foreign  trade  began  when  I  was  in 
the  fourth  grade.  The  teacher,  when 
a  girl,  had  spent  several  years  in 
South  America,  and  I  am  sure  that  her 
interesting,  practical  way  of  present- 
ing South  America  to  us,  has  inter- 
ested more  than  one  of  her  former 
pupils  in  trade  with  that  continent. 

However,  the  organizations  promot- 
ing foreign  trade,  and  the  schools, 
cannot  do  all  the  publicity  that  will 
go  toward  educating  the  public  to  a 
greater  knowledge  of  foreign  trade. 
Companies  and  organizations  directly 
interested  in  commerce  with  foreign 
countries  can  be  of  a  great  help. 
Steamship  companies,  oil  companies, 
banks,    importers    and    exporters,    and 


manufacturers,  as  well  as  deriviug  di- 
lect  benefit  for  themselves,  may  help 
educate  the  public  in  foreign  trade, 
through  publicity  campaigns. 

As  well  as  educating  our  own  citi- 
zens, extensive  publicity  campaigns 
will  need  to  be  carried  on  among  the 
peoples  to  whom  we  expect  to  sell  our 
products.  This  will  open  an  entirely 
new  line  of  publicity,  and  in  the 
Orient,  especially,  will  involve  the 
overcoming  of  age-old  superstitions 
;md  religious  prejudices. 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  speculations 
of  what  will  happen  when  the  buying 
eai)acity  of  every  person  in  the  Orient 
is  increased  one  dollar  a  year.  It  will 
mean  .1i800,000,000  more  money  in  the 
channels  of  commerce,  and  the  United 
States  has  an  equal  chance  with  other 
countries,  but  a  desire  to  spend  this 
money  will  first  have  to  be  created  in 
these  people. 

The  right  kind  of  publicity  will 
create   this   desire. 

Motion  pictures  will  help  a  great 
deal  in  reaching  these  people,  but 
even  in  this,  there  must  be  no  rush, 
because  they  will  first  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  pictures  will  not  hurt 
them,  and  that  they  can  watch  them 
in  perfect  peace  and  confidence. 

Firms  in  the  United  States  that  plan 
foreign  trade  expansion  .should  begin 
at  once  on  intensive  foreign  trade 
publicity,   both   at   home   and   abroad. 


Big  Shipping  Firm 

Kdwaid  Hannevig,  owner  and  manager  of 
tlie  Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Company, 
San  Francisco,  is  making  plans  for  an  ex- 
tensive business  trip  through  England,  Nor- 
way   and    Kussia. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  shipping  world 
is  familiar  with  the  name  of  Hannevig.  Be 
fore  coming  to  San  Francisco  Mr.  Hannevig 
lonl  rolled  a  large  business  in  Petrograd. 
.Mo.seovv  and  Archangel,  but  owing  to  the 
Kevolution  he  thought  it  best  to  close  the 
offices  there  temporarily;  ho  expects,  how- 
ever, to  reo|>cn  them  while  in  Europe. 

'I'lie  llanhevigs  of  ^Norway  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  steamship  industry  for  many 
-years,  being  prominently  known  as  shiji 
owners  and  ship  brokers.  The  extensive 
business  Ituilt  up  not  only  in  Xorway  but 
at  other  world  centers  has  descended  from 
father  to  son,  each  in  turn  aiding  in  the 
steady  expansion.  In  London  the  offices  ar. 
operated  under  the  name  of  Hannevii; 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  ship  brokers,  also  the  Hail 
iievig  Bank,  Ltd.;  in  New  York  City,  at  '■>- 
Broadway,  is  located  the  oflice  of  Christoffci 
Hannevig,  Inc.,  and  in  Norway  the  business 
is  carried  on  under  the  title  of  Hannevij; 
Brotlier.s.  / 

Edward  Hannevig  intends  making  his 
new  enterprise  in  San  Francisco  as  large  as 
any  other  business  of  its  kind  on  this  Coast. 
He  is  going  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
"stirring   up"    a   lot    of    new   business. 


Greneral  Erd^t  Fonrard£3i$ 
Customs  Brokers  and 
—  Steamship  Agents 

In  the  matter  of  developing  your  foreign  markets  and  the 
shipment  of  merchandise  to  or  from  the  Orient,  the  Philippines, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  America  and  Europe,  the  Oregon- 
Pacific  Company  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  serve  you  in  the  hest 
way. 

A  specific  knowledge  of  routes,  rates  and  customs  regulations, 
and  a  thoroughly  practical  experience,  qualifies  us  to  efficiently 
forward  your  import  and  export  orders. 

Service  Letters 

Let  us  put  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  to  receive  our  Weekly  Service 
Letters,  which  give  sailing  notices  of 
vessels  and  detailed  information  about 
Port  and  Customs  conditions  and  regu- 
lations governing  your  shipments. 

Route  Shipments  Via  Portland  in  Our  €are 
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Advertising  American  Products  in  the  Orient 


By   DWIGHT   K.   GRADY 

Foreign    Trade    Department,    San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ADVERTISING  of  American  prod- 
ucts in  China  is  becoming  more 
necessary  with  each  passing  year.  A 
record  of  the  new  lines  being  intro- 
duced almost  monthly  will  demon- 
strate the  reason  more  clearly  than 
any  statement  possibly  could. 

The  methods  of  distribution  and 
marketing  in  China  make  it  safe  to 
say  that  intelligent  advertising  will 
bring  as  great  returns  in  the  Orient 
as  in  the  United  States.  Advertising 
and  personal  salesmanship  are  more 
closely  related  than  in  America,  but 
they  have  not  been  developed  to  such 
a  high  point. 

No  advertising  campaign  in  China 
would  succeed  uidess  it  was  definitely 
"hooked  up"  with  the  sales  cam- 
paign. Before  taking  up  the  subject 
of  advertising  to  the  450,000,000  Chi- 
nese, it  is  proper  to  make  a  quick  re- 
view of  the  marketing  situation  as  it 
exists   in   the   Orient. 

Means     of     Distribution 
Offer    Good    Foundation 

Most  American  firms  in  China  wliich 
have  enjoyed  any  degree  of  success 
Have  a  fair  basic,  means  of  distribu- 
tion. These  means,  however,  only  of- 
fer a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  really  efficient  organization.  Most 
houses  have  adopted  the  English  meth- 
od of  distribution,  Mhich  means  sell- 
ing through  eompradores  who  control 
a  wide  clientele  among  the  large  buy- 
ers, wlio  in  turn  effect  distribution 
through  lojig  established  and  nation- 
wide channels  to  the  smaller  trade. 

Wlien  a  line  is  once  successfully  in- 
troduced, the  process  of  selling  be- 
comes more  or  less  automatic,  but  this 
means  only  supplying  a  fixed  demand 
rather  than  stimulating  greater  de- 
mands. Little  effort  is  made  to  change 
conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

In  the  United  States  nianufacturors 
long  ago  realized  that  it  is  impossible 
1o  deveid])  consumer  demand  through 
dealer  co-operatioii.  The  result  has 
lieen  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  annually  in 
direet-to-consumer  advertising. 

Some  day  tliis  method  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted  by  concerns  doing 
business  in  C-hina.  Some  have  already 
adopted  this  plan  with  most  gratify- 
ing success.  Modern  methods  as  they 
arc  known  among  the  more  progres- 
sive nations  are  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later  and  with  their  coming  will 
occur  Ihe  passing  of  eompradores  and 
other  middle  men  whose  presence 
causes  prices  to  be  high  or  profits  to 


be  low,  and  thus  act  as  an  automatic 
"choke  oft"  on  trade. 

Sales  of  machinery  for  flour  mills, 
mines,  etc.,  are  of  course  not  usually 
made  tlirough  a  long  line  of  buyers  or 
j()))bers.  The  personal  touch  is  usually 
established  here  through  one  jobber. 
Railroatl  nuichinery  and  machinery  for 
public  utilities,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  find  sale  through  political 
channels,  and  this  will  probably  be 
true  until  such  time  as  China  grows 
stronger  both  politically  and  financial- 
ly. It  is  even  now  improving  and 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Tliis  condition,  however,  deals  only 
with  nuichinery  and  allied  lines  for 
wiiich  there  is  not  Or  never  will  be  a 
general  consumer  demand.  In  the  gen- 
eral consumer  class  of  merchandise  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  amount  of 
advertising  done  is  going  to  have  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  size  of  the  demand. 
Worked  Each  Section 
Of    Nation    Intensively 

Some  great  exami)les  of  success  in 
to-the-consumer  advertising  are  the 
campaigns  of  the  Briti.sli  American  To- 
bacco Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Tiie  former  eom])any  planned  its  cam- 
paign along  American  lines. 

They  sent  out  salesmen  under  direct 
supervision  and  worked  each  section 
of  the  country  intensively.  Very  often 
from  launches  and  other  boats  they 
worked  the  water  ways,  sowing  cigar- 
ettes broadcast,  ami  literally  placing 
liglited  cigarettes  in  the  mouths  of 
the  public. 

Of  course  at  the  start  the  campaign 
was  carried  along  modest  lines,  but 
as  its  success  was  apparent  they  in- 
creased their  sales  force.  Tiiey  foiuid 
that  the  old  system  of  marketing 
through  jobbers  and  dealers  was  hold- 
ing down  the  business  and  so  bought 
out  I\lustard  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  long 
standing,  witlf  a  widely  scattered  dis- 
tributing machine,  and  their  success  in 
selling  cigHrettes  lliroughoiit  China  is 
an  ('xain))le  of  wluit  enterprise  coupled 
with  ni()(h'ni  business  methods  can  ac- 
complish. 

Installment   Plan    Used 
In     Selling      Machines 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  also  started  in 
a  small  May.  but  has  enjoyed  remark- 
able success  in  developing  the  latent 
demand  for  oil.  They  had  many  prob- 
lems to  cope  witli,  but  by  advertising 
extensively  and  expanding  their  dis- 
tributing system,  they  succeeded.  They 
found  people  who  retired  at  dark  out 
of  sheer  necessity. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  dcvel- 
fiped  its  business  along  original  lines 
and    at    considerable    expense.       Their 


number  of  prospective  buyers,  much 
smaller  than  was  true  of  oil  or  cigar- 
ettes, due  chiefly  to  price,  made  it 
neces.sary  that  they  adopt  an  install- 
ment system,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
Ignited  States.  They  advertised  on  a 
grand  scale  and  everywhere  in  China 
the  big  "S"  with  the  Chinese  woman 
at  the  sewing  machine  is  a  character 
which  means  sewing  machine  to  the 
Chinese  mind. 

Advertising  in  China  is  somewhat 
complicated  if  it  is  to  give  results. 
There  are  the  poster,  the  hand  bill,  the 
moving  display,  flags,  the  newspaper, 
tiie  mailing  lists,  street  car  displays, 
moving  pictures,  store  displays,  sam- 
ples and  sundry  other. 

The  poster  is  proliably  the  most  im- 
jiortant  and  strongest  medium  in 
China.  For  the  masses  it  Avill  prob- 
ably remain  so  for  many  generations. 
Tlie  standard  size  of  posters  in  China 
is  31  inches  by  43  inches.  Another 
size  which  has  been  used  widely  is  25 
inches  by  37  inches.  This  is  the  size 
tliat  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  uses  success- 
fully. It  is  more  advisable  to  use  ;i 
cheap  grade  of  paper  for  posters  than 
a  high  quality  one,  as  posters  are 
usually  i)laced  on  boards  and  little  at- 
tention given  to  them  afterwards  by 
those   jiutting   them   up. 

Phychology  of  Chinese 
Must     Be     Considered 

In  ])reparing  posters  for  (,'hinese  ad- 
vertising there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered  outside  of  the  mere  print- 
ing and. posting.  The  psychology  of 
the  Chinese,  their  customs  (local  and 
national),  the  translation  which  must 
be  different  for  North  China  and 
South  China,  and  nmny  other  details 
nuist  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Color  combinations  are  most  important 
as  are  characters  and  figures.  Any 
reference  to  mourning  or  certain  fig- 
ures such  as  the  turtle  and  other  com- 
biiuitions  of  lines  should  invariably  be 
avoided.  l*ostei-s  may  be  placed  in 
riiihva.\-  .stations,  steamship  wharves, 
and  many  other  advantageous  places. 

Ranking  next  to  the  poster  comes 
the  hand  bill  which,  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  advertising  medium  for 
the  masses.  In  China  it  should  be 
made  to  appeal  to  those  who  cannot 
i-cHd.  Picture  stories  Avith  a  short 
legend  are  effective.  Distribution  can 
be  effected  at  about  20  cents  per  1,000. 
or  possibly  a  little  more  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  fii'st   impression  of  the   foreign 
visitor  to  f!liina  is  that  it  is  a  country 
of    Hags.      Tlie    ("hinese    have    worked 
the  flag  and  store  sign  idea  to  the  ul 
timate  of  elegant  monotony  on  every 
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important  street.  In  practically  every 
Chinese  town  myriads  of  these  flags 
are  displayed.  Flags  may  be  com- 
bined to  have  both  American  and  Chi- 
nese advertising  ideas  and  principals 
on  them,  thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
making  American  advertising  conform 
to  tlie  Chinese  taste.  The  flags  where 
standardized  are  about  seven  feet  by 
nine  feet. 

To  conform  strictly  to  the  Chinese 
method  of  advertising  in  the  treat- 
ment of  flags  would  be  to  discard  a 
real  opportunity.  Novelty  in  flag  ad- 
vertising would  be  more  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  Chinese  design  is 
practically  always  the  same;  painted 
on  both  sides  and  with  a  strip  of  tur- 
key red  cotton  as  a  border.  All  flags 
look  alike.  Probably  a  better  size  for 
the  flag  would  be  four  and  a  half  feet 
by  eight  feet,  as  the  streets  in  many 
(liiiH'se  towns  ai'C  excessively  narrow. 
Value  of  Newspapers 
In   China   Questionable 

From  thi'ir  strictly  advertising  value 
in  the  stimulation  of  national  con- 
sumption, the  foreign  newspapers  do 
not  deserve  mucli  consideration.  They 
liave  tlieir  value,  liowever,  although  no 
iiiei-ciiant  catering  to  a  national  de- 
mand counts  very  heavily  on  the  for- 
eign daily.  There  are  probably  200  or 
2r)0  vernacular  newspapers  in  China, 
but  tlie  value  of  many  for  advertising 
is  (inesfionable.  Long  held  in  check 
by  the  Government,  Chinese  newspa- 
pers have  not  been  capable  of  much 
initiative.  It  is  almost  impossible  in 
many  eases  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  circulation  of  Chinese  mediums. 
Nevertheless  the  Chinese  newspaper 
offer  a  good  method  of  advertising. 

Tiiere  are  a  number  of  excellent 
untiling  lists  in  China,  but  they  ai'e 
the  ))roperty  of  private  concerns  and 
are  not  for  sale  or  for  rent.  There  is 
one  advertising  agency  in  Shanghai 
which  may  be  entrusted  with  the  mail- 
ing of  circulars  and  other  propaganda. 
It  is  a  very  expensive  i)roposition  com- 
piling a  nuiiling  list  and  to  depend 
solely  upon  it  would  render  the  cost 
of  advertising  prohibitive.  It  may, 
however,  be  built  up  as  a  by-product 
of  advertising  and  sales  campaign.  It 
is  a  simple  in-oposition  to  secure  mail- 
ing lists  of  the  foreigners  in  China 
but  of  the  natives  it  is  ditferent.  Once 
constructed,  however,  mailing  lists  are 
jyroductive  of  great  results  when  used 
in  connection  with  commodities  which 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  enjoy 
general  consumption. 

Interest  Is   Very  Keen 
In   Anything    By   Mail 

As  the  avei'age  Chinese  family  re- 
ceives very  few  letters  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  interest  is  very  keen  in  any- 
thing that  comes  through  the  mails, 
and  a  circular  letter  or  a  hand  bill 
sent  by  nuiil  would  receive  much 
greater  attention  than  a  family  would 
give  it  in  the  United  States.     The  post 


office  is  very  reliable  and  therefore 
definite  results  may  be  counted  upon 
through  mailing. 

To  date  street  ear  or  trainwfiy  ad- 
vertising is  confined  to  Shanghai, 
Tsingtau,  Tientsin  and  Hongkong.  The 
traffic  in  Shanghai  in  the  foreign  set- 
tlements is  from  20  to  22  passengers 
to  the  car  mile.  The  cars  are  divided 
into  first  and  second  class  compart- 
ments, and  both  are  generally  used  by 
the  Chinese.  Foreigners,  however, 
rarely  ever  use  the  second  class  com- 
partments. Advertising  in  street  cars 
is  effective  and  it  reaches  practically 
all  classes,  both  foreign  and  native.  It 
provides  a  good  medium  for  reaching 
the  middle  class.  Of  course  the  meth- 
ods used  would  vary  according  to  the 
community  in  which  the  advertising 
was  carried  on. 

Diu'ing  recent  years  cinematograph 
advertising  has  had  a  marked  growth 
in  Cliina  and  it  bids  fair  to  become 
very  effective.  The  Chinese  are  very 
much  interested  in  motion  pictures 
and  note  carefidly  all  advertising  by 
this  method.  There  are  a  niunber  of 
moving  picture  houses  tlironghout 
China  which  at  the  present  time  will 
probably  exceed  300.  Rates  for  this 
advertising  are  not  high,  costing  the 
actual  numufacturer  at  a  normal  rate 
of  exchange  about  30  cents  gold  per 
foot  for  original  films. 

Window  display,  as  far  as  the  actual 
])laeing  of  goods  is  concerned,  is  in 
general  use  throughout  China,  but  the 
window  and  store  display  sign  has  not 
been  developed  to  any  extent.  .  The 
Japanese  do  considerable  advertising 
through  store  display  signs  as  do  one 
or  two  of  the  larger  American  adver- 
tisers. 

House   Boat   Tours 
Novel     Advertising 

In  conjunction  with  natioiuil  cam- 
jiaigns  in  China  big  results  are  often 
obtained  from  house  boat  tours.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  detail  in  connection 
with  such  tours,  but  a  very  effective 
distril)ution  of  samples  is  secured  and 
many  stunts  may  be  held  throughout 
the  country  from  the  house  boats. 

Occasionally  American  brands  and 
trade-marks  are  successful  in  the  Chi- 
nese market,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
gi-eater  success  has  attoided  the  sale 
of  commodities  which  were  marked  un- 
der brands  ada])ted  to  tlie  Cln'nese. 
An  example  of  how  a  trade-mark  can 
go  astray  is  that  of  the  first  attempt 
to  market  a  certain  commodity  using 
the  figure  of  a  Quaker  as  its  mark  in 
r'hina.  Practically  all  Americans  are 
familiar  witli  the  Quaker  and  the  fact 
that  he  sta)ids  for  honesty,  stability  of 
purpose  and  general  worth.  When 
this  message  Avas  translated  into  Chi- 
nese, however.  these  points  were 
missed  and  the  trade-mark  was  accom- 
panied l)y  the  (|uotation,  "An  Amer- 
ican of  ancient  times  in  ancient  cos- 
tume." 


It  is  not  only  advisable  but  essential 
that  trade-marks  and  brands  be  care- 
full}''  considered  fi-om  the  Chinese 
point  of  view  before  being  introduced 
into  the  market. 

Goods  Must  Conform 
To     Chinese     Usages 

As  a  final  word  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers exploiting  goods  in  the  Chinese 
field  to  see  that  their  commodities  are 
in  harmony  with  customs  and  usages 
in  that  market. 

American  manufacturers  in  China 
have  long  been  guilty  of  using  that 
country  as  an  extensive  dumping 
grouiul  for  sizes,  styles,  etc.,  that  the 
Chinese  can  not  use  to  best  advan- 
tage. Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  for  remedying 
this  fault. 

In  doing  business  with  China,  we 
cater  to  a  population  four  times  great- 
er in  number  tlian  the  United  States 
and  a  people  who  are  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  outside  world  for  what 
they  consume. 

It  is  a  peculiar  market  and  it  will 
prove  much  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  put  out  a  package  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  Chinese  ideas 
than  innnediattely  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  nature  of  the  demand  be- 
fore exploiting  commodities. 

The  Chinese  have  many  prejudices 
and  have  been  known  to  throw  their 
patronage  from  one  house  to  another 
merely  because  of  the  color  of  the 
packing  j)aper  used.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  ('hinese  would  not 
care  to  market  candles  packed  in  blue 
pai)er  where  they  would  accept  exactly 
the  same  quality  and  make  of  candle 
wi'ap})ed  in  brown  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese ai'c  not  strong  for  nmrked  or  rad- 
ical changes  in  their  practices. 


Need  of  Foreign  Markets 

(Coniinut'd  frum  page  Tlf) 

The  recent  statement  as  to  terms  of 
delivery  of  exjjort  shipments  removed 
muidi  misunderstanding  as  to  proper 
(piotations. 

The  success  of  the  Council  is  largely 
a  result  of  the  indefatigable  eft'orts  of 
its  officers.  We  read  much  about  the 
new  ti-ade  we  are  getting  in  South 
America.  Not  so  much  is  said  about 
the  Far  East  and  particularly  China, 
where  there  is  a  large  undeveloped 
field  for  American  enterprises.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  at  this  time  that  the 
convention  be  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  San  Francisco,  the  Gateway  to  the 
Far  East. 

With  tlie  depreciated  currency  of 
Kurope  this  trade  is  even  now  more 
desirable  than  in  the  past. 
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Billions  of  Dollars  Lost  Through  Waste 


By  HARWOOD  FROST 

ON'B  of  our  favorite  topics  of  con- 
versation of  late  has  been  the 
high  cost  of  living.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  is  caused  by  profiteering, 
by  high  labor  costs,  by  underproduc- 
tion, by  the  excess  profits  tax,  by  in- 
flation, extravagance  and  other  causes, 
most  of  which  can  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  war. 

No  one  or  two  of  these  factors  can 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  high  prices. 
They,  with  many  others,  are  all  con- 
tributory, and  among  these  other  fac- 
tors, are  the  wastes  involved  in  the 
traffic  in  goods,  or  in  the  handling  of 
uuiterials  in  transfer. 

The  railroads  and  the  water  routes 
are  the  lanes  over  which  the  traffic 
passes,  but  the  ends  of  these  lanes  are 
our  railroad  and  marine  terminals,  and 
through  them  passed  goods  represent- 
ing last  year  a  commerce  of  nearly 
ninety  billions  of  dollai's,  representing 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  806. 
Billions  of  Dollars 
Traced  to  IneflSciency 

Jt  has  been  stated  by  authorities 
that  of  this  expenditure,  about  one- 
third,  or  a  total  of  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  can 
be  traced  to  inefficiency  and  prevent- 
able wastes  in  our  methods  of  hand- 
ling materials  in  transfer  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  This  enormous 
sum — much  greater  than  the  total  is- 
sue of  Liberty  liond.s — is  incorpoi-ated 
iu  our  expeutjiturcs  by  a  system  of 
multiplication  and  addition  in  the  pro- 
gress of  commodities  from  the  source, 
through  the  bauds  of  the  middleman, 
to  the  consumer.  It  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  making  up  otir  present 
high  cost  of  living,  largely  because  of 
indifference  of  shipping  interests,  po- 
litical influence  and  ignorance  of  the 
general  public  to  the  conditions  which 
exact  this  burdensome  and  unwar- 
ranted tax. 

Waste  in  materials-handling  m»!th- 
ods  hampers  production  and  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  this  unnecessary 
tax  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
billions  of  dollars  has  a  most  serious 
effect  on  one  of  our  great  problems — 
undei'produetion. 

The  handling  of  commodities  is 
purely  a  non-productive  expense.  No 
_  amount  of  lifting  and  hauling  in- 
creases tlic  quality  or  the  intrinsic 
valuta  of  the  article.  Tlie  ultimate 
price  depends  on  transportation  and 
handling.  As  the  goods  pass  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  through  the  hands 
of  wholesalers  and  jftbbers  each  iidds 
his  profit  in  addition  lo  his  cxpen.'ses ; 
as    the    bags    or    other    packages  are 


loaded  into  cars  or  boats,  unloaded 
and  trucked  across  docks  and  ware- 
houses, piled  for  storage  and  other- 
wise handled,  each  handling  increases 
the  ultimate  cost. 

How  Waste  Adds  Cost 
to  Bushel  of  Potatoes 
Now,  assume  that  a  farmer  gets  a 
dollar  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  The 
conunissiou  merchant  pays  25  cents  to 
get  them  to  market;  he  adds  100% 
to  cover  transportation,  wastage  and 
pi-ofit,  selling  to  the  retailer  at  $2.50; 
the  retailer  adds  50%  to  cover  his  ex- 
penses and  profit  and  sells  to  the  con- 
sumer at  $3.75.  In  the  original  trans- 
portation to  the  city  market,  assume 
a  waste  of  10  cents  due  to  inefficient 
handling  methods ;  the  commission 
merchant's  100%  multiples  this  to  20 
cents  and  the  retailer's  50%  adds  an- 
other 10  cents,  so  the  consumer  pays 
an  unnecessary  tax  of  30  cents,  or 
three  times  the  original  waste. 

Take  the  case  of  sugar — it  grows  in 
Cuba,  is  carried  iu  the  form  of  cane 
to  the  grinding  mill,  is  processed  into 
raw  sugar,  packed  in  bags  and  piled 
in  the  warehouse.  There  are  no  sugar 
refineries  in  Cuba,  so  the  bags  are 
transferred  to  cai's  and  hatded  to  the 
port,  where  they  are  again  piled  for 
temporary  storage. 

They  are  then  transferred  to  ships 
aiul  carried  to  one  of  the  American 
ports,  unloaded  and  piled,  lightered  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  refinery, 
unloaded  and  j)iled;  then  passed  into 
tiu'  refinery,  and  j)ro(tesscd  into  re- 
fined sugar,  packed  in  100-pound  hags, 
trucked  to  warehouse  and  piled ;  later 
when  sold  to  jobbers,  these  bags  are 
transferred  to  cars,  hauled  to  Chicago 
or  some  other  city,  unloaded  at  a 
warehouse  and  again  piled.  Finally, 
they  are  loaded  info  trucks  and  dis- 
tributed, and  when  yo>i  buy  your  lit- 
tle package  at  the  grocery,  you  pay 
in  proportion  for  all  of  these  handling 
jirocesses  and  all  the  waste,  multiplied 
many   times. 

Waste    Is   Multiplied 
By    Terminal    Piling 

This  waste  is  multiplied  and  then 
added  to  by  the  terminal  piling  and 
loading  method — the  total  is  multiplied 
and  again  added  to  by  the  refiner,  and 
a  fourth  multiplication  of  the  total 
and  an  addition  is  made  by  the  job- 
ber, etc..  and  the  consumer  is  handed 
the  bill  for  the  whole  thing.  What 
tliis  total  is  in  such  a  large  industry, 
no  man  can  tell,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  since  the  advent  of  mechanical 
liaiidling  methods  in  Cuba,  hundreds 
of  men  who  formerly  did  non-produc- 
tive work  now  produce,  and  one  raa)i 


iloes     more    non-productive     handling 
than  was  formerly  done  by  ten  men. 

Now  consider  our  American  cotton 
industry — our  cotton  is  treated  in  a 
barbarous  manner.  It  is  first  hauled 
to  local  stations,  where  it  frequently 
remains  for  long  periods,  lying  on  the 
ground  or  in  uncovered  sheds,  unpro- 
tected from  the  weather.  The  "coun- 
try damage"  resulting  from  this  neg- 
lect at  the  source  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  amount  to 
over  $75,000,000  annually.  Baling  the 
cotton  and  the  fir.st  handling  of  the 
bales,  cause  an  annual  loss,  ofiicially 
estimated  by  the  American  Cotton  As- 
sociation, to  be  $200,000,000. 

The  cotton  is  cut,  re-cut,  and  other- 
wise abused,  then  passed  from  the  gin 
to  the  compress,  where  it  is  luiloaded, 
compressed,  reloaded,  and  from  there 
it  goes  to  the  re-compress,  where  the 
process  is  repeated.  It  is  dragged  by 
hooks,  dumped  about  in  the  most  crim- 
inal way  and  ultimately  reaches  Eng- 
land in  a  disreputable  condition.  At 
Manchester,  practically  every  bale  of 
American  cotton  must  be  opened  and 
re-baled.  In  our  methods  of  sampling 
and  testing  cotton,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  10,000  bales  are  wasted  annually. 
Billion  Tons  of  Freight 
Handled  by  the  Railroads 
The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
hanille  under  normal  conditions  over 
one  billion  tons  of  miscellaneous 
freight  annually,  as  was  shown  in  the 
hiterstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
port of  1914,  the  handling  of  which, 
not  including  the  rail  haul,  costs  from 
a  few  cents  up  to  50  cents  per  ton, 
and  in  some  special  cases  much  more, 
depending  on  many  varying  condi- 
tions. It  is  a.sserted  that  from  ten  to 
thii-ty  cents  a  ton  can  be  saved  by 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment, which  would  indicate,  at  an  av- 
erage saving  of  even  15  cents  a  ton, 
a  saving  to  the  railroads  of  about 
$150,000,000  a  year  on  each  handling. 
As  all  this  freight  is  handled  at  least 
twice,  the  possibilities  in  saving  would 
be  double  this  figure— $300,000,000  per 
annum.  The  facts  are,  however,  that 
much  of  this  freight  is  handled  five, 
six,  seven  or  eight  times,  exclusive  of 
the  hauling. 

And  yet  there  is  not  one  single  rail- 
road   terminal    in     the     United     States 
completely     and     eflieiently     equipped 
witli     mechanical    appliances    for    the    1 
handling  of  package  freight.  ■ 

In  the  marine  field,  it  is  estimated 
that  under  normal  peace-time  condi- 
tions, considerable  over  .300,000,000 
tons  of  miscellaneous  freight  are  ban- : 
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died  at  our  seaport  terminals  every 
year.  The  conditions  of  handling  in 
this  Held  and  the  costs  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroad 
terminals,  so  with  an  average  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  15  cents  per  ton,  there 
would  l)e  an  approximate  annual  sav- 
ing of  !i>4r),000,000  on  each  handling, 
and  as  this  freight  also  must  be  re- 
ceived inward  and  shipped  or  deliv- 
ered outward,  the  possible  saving 
would  be  ninety  million.  Add  to  this 
.$10,000,000,  which  is  a  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  saving  that  might 
be  effected  in  handling  the  vast  ton- 
nage of  our  inland  waterways  and 
lakes,  and  we  have  a  possible  saving 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
in  the  terminal  handling  of  our  water- 
borne  commerce. 

No  Marine   Terminal 
Efficiently     Equipped 

And  yet  there  is  not  a  single  marine 
termiiuil  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  ports  in  the  5,000  miles  of  sea  coast 
i>t'  the  United  States,  nor  a  single  lake 
or  river  port  in  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  our  navigable  waterways  completely 
and  efficiently  equipped  for  the  hand- 
ling of  package  freight. 

If  these  figures  may  be  considered 
as  even  approximately  correct,  the 
railroads  can  save  $300,000,000  every 
year  by  improved  methods  and  the 
steamship  and  steamboat  companies 
can  save  another  $100,000,000  a  year. 
In  other  words,  the  transportation  or 
terminal  operating  companies  of  the 
United  States  are  unnecessarily  wast- 
ing $400,000,000  of  their  stockholders' 
money  every  year  by  lack  of  efficient 
handling  methods. 

The  savings  effected  by  a  properly 
co-ordinated  system  of  mechanical 
freight-handling  equipment  run  from 
10  to  80  per  cent  according  to  the 
many  conditions  affecting  each  partic- 
ular installation,  but  40  per  cent  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  average.  If 
we  assume  the  average  possible  reduc- 
tion of  15  cents  per  ton  in  the  expense 
of  each  handling  to  be  represented  by 
this  40  per  cent,  then  this  $400,000,000 
would  represent  an  expenditure  for 
labor  alone  of  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  which  is  actually  less  the 
amount  so  expended  at  our  terminals. 

Labor    Saving    Machines 
Repay     the     Investment 

Experience  has  shown  that  where 
labor-saving  machines  of  this  nature 
are  in  fairly  continuous  use,  the  sav- 
ings they  effect  will  repay  the  invest- 
ment in  from  six  to  eighteen  months. 
From  this  rough  basis  we  may  estimate 
that  the  value  of  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  saving  of  .$400,000,000 
a  year,  repaying  its  cost  in  approxi- 
mately 15  months,  would  be  $.500,000,- 
000 — only  six  per  cent  of  the  labor  in- 
vestment represented  in  the  annual 
waste;  only  half  of  the  actual  labor 
I'ost  of  one  year,  and  only  two-and-a- 
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half  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  Liberty 
Bonds  bought  by  the  American  people. 

lint  this  is  not  all — these  figures  re- 
fer to  labor  only.  Add  to  this  possible 
saving  of  labor,  the  savings  due  to 
quicker  deliveries  of  goods,  the  sav- 
ings due  to  quick  releases  of  cars, 
ships  and  ti'ucks,  the  elimination  of 
damage  to  packages,  the  prevention  of 
loss  of  perishable  freight,  etc.,  and 
you  can  well  realize  that  any  substan- 
tial proportion  of  these  combined  sav- 
ings for  a  single  year  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  erection  and  com- 
plete equipment  of  a  large  number  of 
terminals,  and  that  the  elimination  of 
such  wastes  would  mean  the  transfer 
of  thousands  of  laborers  from  non-pro- 
ductive to  productive  work. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  av- 
erage expense  of  hauling  a  ton  of 
freight  240  miles  is  74  cents,  while 
the  average  expense  of  handling  the 
same  ton  of  freight  at  the  terminals 
is  75  cents,  that  is,  the  terminal  hand- 
ling charges  e([ual  the  freight  haul  of 
240  miles.  As  an  example  of  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  short  haul  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  by  rail — 
the  cost  of  handling  at  the  terminals 
is  .$8.65,  and  the  railroad  cost  for  the 
90  miles  haul  is  27  cents.  The  termi- 
nal expenses  are  nearly  14  times  the 
rail  haul. 

Freight   Terminal   Cost 
Equals     Transportation 

It  costs  as  much  to  deliver  a  ship- 
ment from  a  freight  terminal  in  New 
York  to  the  hold  of  a  ship  as  it  does 
to  transport  it  by  rail  from   Chicago 


(o  the  New  York  Terminal.  The  1300- 
luilc  marine  haul  from  Havana  to  Bos- 
ton is  ciieaper  tiian  the  transfer  from 
one  i)ier  in  lioston  Harbor  to  another. 
It  costs  more  to  load  a  box  of  canned 
goods  on  a  car  in  Chicago  than  it  does 
to  carry  it  by  rail  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  It  costs  more  to  transfer 
a  barrel  of  flour  over  the  wharf  and 
to  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  New  York 
than  to  carry  it  by  that  ship  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  It  is  said 
that  the  waste  caused  by  idleness  of 
motor  trucks  at  terminal  points  due  to 
inefficient  loading  methods  and  conges- 
tion is  over  $250,000,000  a  year. 

New  York,  where  half  the  nation's 
imports  and  exports  are  handled,  is 
l)lanning  to  build  a  terminal  practical- 
ly devoid  of  modern  materials-hand- 
ling appliances.  New  York  plans  to 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  on 
(locks  of  exactly  the  size  and  type 
built  in  the  days  of  the  "clipper  ship" 
witii  no  regard  to  a  possible  decrease 
in  handling  costs  to  America's  manu- 
facturers and  distributors. 

But  we  are  all  paying  our  tax  for 
New  York's  inefficiency  in  the  price 
of  every  pound  of  sugar  we  eat,  every 
cigar  we  smoke,  every  cup  of  coffee 
we  drink;  we  are  paying  for  it  daily 
in  every  dollar  we  spend.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  terminal  problem  is  a 
local  one  that  affects  New  York,  Seat- 
tle or  San  Francisco  only.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem  that  affects  everyone  of 
us. 

U.   S.   Invents  Machinery 
Other     Nations     Use     It 

America  has  invented  and  manufac- 
tures more  modern  freight  handling 
machinery  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  uses  comparatively  less. 
Still,  we  are  building  up  to  a  merchant 
marine  in  an  effort  to  compete  for  the 
world's  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  the  very  methods  that  made 
for  the  profitable  operation  of  many 
foreign  ports,  and  that  contributed 
largely  to  the  normal  low  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  these  foreign  countries. 

Not  until  our  terminals  are  properly 
designed  with  regard  to  the  goods  to 
be  handled,  and  adequately  equipped 
with  machinery  that  will  reduce  both 
the  time  of  the  cargo  and  the  idle  time 
of  the  carrier,  will  we  be  able  success- 
fully to  compete  with  these  older, 
more  experienced  and  more  efficient 
maritime  peoples,  and  only  when  the 
general  imblic  has  been  enlightened  as 
to  the  economic  effects  of  our  present 
wasteful  methods,  and  aroused  to  the 
realization  of  its  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter,  will  we  have 
efficiency  in  place  of  the  present 
chaos,  and  a  terminal  system  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  engineering  ability 
of  the  American  people  and  a  worthy 
support  of  our  prospective  and  much- 
talked-of  mercantile  marine. 
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Need  of  Export  Education 
Among  U.  S.  Manufacturers 


By  F.  0.  WIIITIXG 

ARTFCLES  of  every  description 
have  been  written  on  American 
export  possibilities  and  volunios  hav(! 
been  filled  on  exporting  inetliods,  hut 
no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to- 
ward educating  the  manufacturers  to 
the  possibilities  of  export  in  connec- 
tion with  their  future  prosperity. 

Tiironghoiit  the  Middle  West,  Avhich 
may  be  considered  tlie  workshop  of 
Anierica,  the  term  export  seems  to  con- 
vey nothing  to  the  average  business 
man  beyond  the  vague  idea  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  dependent  npon 
the  i)rodncts  of  this  country  for  its 
very  existence,  and,  therefore,  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  country  is  the 
surest  thing  they  know. 

Questions  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  or  low 
foreign  exchange  never  enter  the  com- 
mon mind  as  questions  of  momentous 
importance,  if  rarely  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  at  all  into  the  general  discus- 
sion of  every  day  business  conditions, 
and  exporting  in  general  is  considered 
as  a  vague  something  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  average  manufacturer. 
Opinions  on  Subject 
Fall  in  Two   Classes 

Opinions  on  the  sub,iect  may  be  di- 
vided roughly  into  two  classes:  those 
of  the  larger  and  smaller  industries. 

The  general  apathy  of  larger  manu- 
facturers to  the  subject  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  present  status  has 
been  built  upon  the  business  demands 
of  this  country,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
cannot  or  will  not  see  either  the  advan- 
tages of  a  percentage  of  export  busi- 
ness, or  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
this  coimtry  is  closely  linked  witii  in- 
ternationalism brought  about  by  the 
war.  Again  they  usually  have  tried  at 
one  time  or  another  to  supply  a  few 
export  demands  on  their  own  sujiposi- 
tion  as  how  export  woi-k  siiould  be 
handled,  with  tlie  usual  disastrous  re- 
sults, and  are  now  content  to  leaVe  the 
sorcalled  burden  of  export  M'ith  the 
commission  merchant  or  broker,  pro- 
viding no  responsibility  goes  with  the 
material,  morally  or  financially. 

These  concerns,  however,  would  be 
horrified  slioidd  some  one  suggest  tliat 
their  whole  domestic  selling  organiza- 
tion be  surrendered  to  a  commission 
merchant  over  which  they  have  no 
control  whatever.  • 

Think  U.  S.  Standards 
Will   Be   Used   By   All 

In  some  cases  the  idea  is  met  that 
the  achievement  of  the  American  army 
in  France  has  changed  the  whole  com- 


))lexion  of  the  subject  and  that  the 
world  will  adopt  American  standards 
as  its  standards  and  the  whole  world 
will  be  run  on  American  business 
methods,  buying  American  machinery 
and  i)roducts,  low  exchange  or  no  ex- 
cliauge. 

Practically  nothing  can  be  done  to 
change  this  attitude.  For  the  most 
part,  these  ideas  will  be  retained  until 
normal  business  conditions  are  reached 
and  plants  are  running  at  75  per  cent 
or  less  capacity. 

'J'lie  general  ideas  expressed  by  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  more  flex- 
ible and  open  for  conviction  than  those 
of  the  larger  manufacturers,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  through  the  smaller  manu- 
facturer that  the  true  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism will  pervade  the  country, 
which  in  turn  will  enable  America  to 
take  its  proper  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Atlitude  of  People 
Changed  by  Contact 

The  volume  each  manufacturer  will 
handle  may  be  but  a  small  percentage 
of  its  total  business,  but  contact  with 
things  other  than  what  concerns  this 
country  will,  in  a  short  time,  change 
the  general  attitude  of  the  people  to 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country,  which  at  pres- 
ent means  nothing  to  the  average  in- 
dividual. 

All  the  books  ever  written  on  ex- 
porting will  not  give  the  small  manu- 
facturer the  courage  to  enter  the  field 
unaided,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  the 
work  of  some  business  organization  to 
suppl,v  the  knoM'ledge  and  necessary 
ability  to  get  this  work  started,  which, 
once  in  motion,  cannot  be  overlooked 
l)y  even  the  larger  manufacturer. 

Tiie  commission  house  does  not  and 
never  will  su[)ply  the  incentive  to  in- 
terest the  smaller  manufacturer  in  ex- 
port work,  especially  in  inland  cities, 
as  they  in  a  large  measure  al)sorb  the 
personal  touch  necessary  between  the 
export  customer  and  the  manufacturer, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  interested  in 
the  i)roducts  of  the  smaller  concern. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Should    Aid    in    Work 

This  work  should,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  be  undertaken  by  the  local 
ciuind)er  of  commerce  of  every  city 
containing  factories  whose  products 
are  suitable  for  export,  and  where 
necessary  their  rules  should  be 
changed  to  permit  having  at  least  one 
mau  devoted  specially  to  export  inter- 
ests, as  the  work  and  infiuence  of  that 
office  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the 
community. 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the 
moment  the  problem  of  a  selling  or- 
ganization abroad  for  products  and 
(•onsi(h'ring  tin!  question  of  handling 
exports,  without  which  the  best  selling 
organization  in  the  world  would  be  a 
failure,  the  work  of  this  section  of  the 
chamber  would  be  to  collect  all  data 
reiiuired  in  the  handling  of  foreign 
commerce  from  code  books  to  customs 
regulations  of  the  various  countries 
necessary  to  actually  act  as  the  export 
manager  for  the  products  manufac- 
tured by  the  community. 

Standards  of  packing  could  be 
woi-ked  out  for  all  products  handled 
by  the  commuiuty  and  selling  prices 
based  on  c.  i.  f.  deliveries  could  be 
worked  out  from  domestic  prices  based 
on  the  actual  cost  of  getting  the  ma- 
terial to  its  foreign  destination  plus 
only  a  small  commission  for  contin- 
gencies. 

All   Shipping   Papers 
Handled  by  Chamber 

Actual  handling  of  all  shipping  pa- 
pers and  financial  matters  could  be 
handled  under  expert  supervision  with- 
out interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
direct  touch  between  the  export  cus- 
tomer and  manufacturer,  so  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  export  inter- 
ests. 

Oi)eration  of  consolidated  cars  from 
the  inland  town  to  seaboard,  under  the 
direction  of  this  section  of  the  cham- 
ber, would  in  itself  be  the  means  of 
enabling  close  export  prices  to  be 
maintained  under  all  conditions  of 
business  met  with  in  handling  all 
classes  of  export  Mork,  such  cars  being 
liandled  at  seaboard  by  a  common  for- 
warder, Avho  would  find  such  a  connec- 
tion far  more  advantageous  than 
few  isolated  less  carload  shipments 
from  that  communit.v. 

Carrying  the  idea  to  its  limit,  a  com- 
munity warehouse  and  packing  room 
could  be  operated  under  this  section 
of  the  chamber  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense to  the  individual  and  on  a  self- 
sn])porting  basis. 


CHINA  HAS  VAST  AREAS 

THAT  ARE  UNDEVELOPED 

In  si)ite  of  its  great  age  and  the 
widely  accejited  popular  belief  that  it 
is  densely  settled  and  closely  culti- 
vated, the  fact  is  that  China  has  vast 
areas  that  are  entirely  undeveloped 
and  tluit  would  materially  raise  the 
living  standards  of  its  people  if  they 
could  be  more  evenly  divided,  a  situa- 
tion that  may  be  attained  with  the 
coming  of  railroad  development.  Great 
areas  of  fertile  agricultural  land  are 
entirely  uncultivated.  Fcm-  people  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
China,  but  it  is  a  vast  land,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  teeming  millions,  many 
more  could  be  supported  without  diffi- 
cidty. 
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Knowledge  of  Foreign  Exchange  Needed 
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slioulcl  be  done  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  children  and  any  landlord 
restrictions  in  this  direction  should  be 
made  punishable  as  a  criminal  offense. 

hulustries  destroyed  through  the 
war  must  be  rehabilitated.  New  in- 
dustries will  no  doubt  be  brought  into 
being.  Today  the  automobile  busi- 
ness the  world  over  is  one  of  our  most 
important  factors  in  our  system  of 
taxation,  while  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  was  nil. 

Call      Creditors '      Meeting 
To  Consider  Nation's  Debt 

Many  of  tlie  governments  of  the  Old 
World  are  bankrupt,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  in  ruins.  What  is 
needed  is  the  calling  of  a  creditors' 
meeting.  The  leaders  in  commerce 
and  finance,  agriculture  and  labor, 
sliould  be  called  together  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  making  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  each  nation,  and 
>t('ps  should  be  taken  to  aid  the  weak. 

A  consolidation  of  the  war  debts 
into  an  international  bond  issue  guar- 
anteed by  all  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned would  immediately  stabilize 
world  economic  conditions.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  each  nation  could  be 
given  ample  time  for  the  working  out 
of  its  own  scheme  of  taxation,  but  con- 
fidence would  be  re-established  forth- 
with. This  is  the  greatest  need  in 
world  economics  today. 

The  position  which  the  United  States 
of  America  today  occupies  is  in  many 
ways  an  unenviable  one.  I  know  that 
many  American  bankers  and  business 
men  have  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  the  present  time 
a  great  creditor  nation,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  element  of 
itsj)onsibility  or  the  disadvantages 
which  accrue  to  us,  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  nations  which  have  been 
our  best  customers,  the  United  States 
dollar  is  at  a  premium  to  such  an  ex- 
tent tliat  it  makes  further  sales,  on  our 
jiart,   practically  prohibitive. 

Will    Be    Held    Responsible 

*For  the  Fate  or  the  World 
I  am  tliinking  less,  however,  of  the 
nancial  disadvantages  than  of  our  in- 
fluence as  a  great  world  power.  That 
nation  which  controls  the  balance  of 
power  in  international  exchange  and 
economics,  holds  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  world.  While 
it  is  true  that  we  have  attained  our 
present  position  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  without  design,  we 
must  and  will  forever  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  we  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities. 

Today  we  are  the  envied  nation  of 
practically  the  entire  world — certaiulj* 
an  undesirable  position  to  occupy.  The 
feeling  of  unfriendliness,  not  to  say  of 
animosity,    prevailing     almost     every- 


where, can  oidy  be  overcome  through 
generous  treatment  of  those  from 
whom  we  have  profited  so  largely.  In 
other  words,  if  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  big  enough  to  take 
the  lead  in  assuming  further  responsi- 
bility to  the  extent  of  aiding  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Old  World,  senti- 
ment everywhere  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come more  friendly — a  condition  which 
every  American  should  desire. 

Our  international  relations  should  be 
taken  out  of  politics  and  placed  in  the 
realm  of  business  and  economics.  But 
where  is  the  leader  big  enough  to  di- 
rect this  movement?  Perhaps  the  one 
method  which  would  most  readily 
bring  about  a  stabilized  condition  in 
foreign  exchange  would  be  the  can- 
cellation of  the  interallied  war  debts. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  in  his  book, 
■'The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace"  analyzes  out  quite  in  detail  the 
residts  of  such  a  step.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  immediate  effect,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  result  in  the  future 
would  be  inestimably  greater.  It 
would  certainly  create  a  much  more 
diffused  and  more  evenly  distributed 
complexion  to  the  international  blan- 
ket of  economics.  This,  however, 
would  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  an 
international  loan  to  the  impoverished 

Need  Trained  Army 

(Continued  from  page  95) 

oldest  and  most  populous  nation  ex- 
tant today,  a  nation  now  looking  to 
the  future  and  away  from  the  past, 
preparing  to  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  family  of  nations.  This  means 
that  a  number  of  our  universities  must 
install  strong  and  active  departments 
of  Chinese  history,  literature  and  in- 
stitutions. Our  high  schools  must 
teach  Chinese  geography,  something 
of  Chinese  history  and  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion generally. 

"We  have  been  laboring  for  many 
decades  through  our  missionary  bodies 
and  other  agencies  to  carry  the  West 
to  China,  but  have  almost  completely 
neglecteil  to  bring  China  to  the  United 
States.  We  need  at  Peking  a  school 
of  Chinese  language  and  literature 
where  facilities  may  be  accorded  to 
one  hundred  American  students,  so 
that  over  a  course  of  ten  years  we  will 
have  trained  an  army  of  500  to  1,000 
Americans  in  the  essentials  of  ('hinese 
civilization.  A  similar  work  should 
also  be  done  for  Japan  and  Russia  and 
India,  so  that  we  may  have  Americans 
trained  Avho  know  these  countries  in- 
timately. 

"The  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  peoples  of 
Asia  is  appalling.     No  time  should  be 


luitions  in  need  of  raw  materials  from 
the  outside  world. 

Finally,  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  clear- 
ing house  for  the  settlement  of  bal- 
ances between  nations  in  a  similar 
manner  as  we  now  effect  settlements 
between  different  sections  of  our  coun- 
try through  the  Federal  Reserve  in- 
stitutions. 

In  addition,  I  am  an  advocate  of  a 
standardized  currency,  as  well  as  stan- 
dardized weights  and  measures  to  be 
applied  universally.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  make  our  international 
trade  and  the  resultant  foreign  ex- 
change much  more  stable  and  specula- 
tive fluctuations  would  become  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  charge  involved 
would  merely  cover  the  element  of  in- 
terest, commissions  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. This  Avould  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  more  we  can  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  speculation  from  any  enter- 
prise, the  better  for  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  nations  capable  of  leading 
in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  United  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land, Japan  and  the  neutral  countries 
not  so  directly  and  adversely  aft'eeted 
by  the  great  world  war.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  united  front  on  the  part 
of  England  and  America  would  bring 
about  the  desired  results. 

OFFICIAL  WELCOMER 


W.   H.   HAMMER 

President  World  Trade  Club  (Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Francisco),  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Reception  Committee  of  the  Seventh  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  officially  wel- 
comed the  incoming  delegates  by  ship  and  train. 


wasted  in  inaugurating  a  work  which 
will  make  it  possible  a  few  decades 
hence  to  know  Asia  as  we  should,  to 
uphold  our  position  as  a  Pacific  power 
with  dignity  and  intelligence,  and  to 
prevent  the  direful  consequences  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later  in  an  vm- 
intelligent  handling  of  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  our  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  Par  East." 
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Sugar's  Place  in  World  Trade 
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state  relinquished  its  supervision  of 
tlie  i'actory  and  marketing  ends  of  the 
business. 

Production  on  Fiji  Islands 
Has   Made   Rapid   Progress 

While  the  Fiji  islands  produced  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  sugar 
prior  to  the  British  occupation  in  1875, 
since  that  time  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  and  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the.  excellent  natural 
conditions  for  the  industry  offered  by 
the  islands.  Most  of  the  sugar  goes  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  to  New 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  for  refining. 
Indentured  coolie  labor  from  India  has 
been  introduced  on  a  five-year  contract 
basis,  as  the  native  islanders  have 
shown  a  disinclination  to  work,  al- 
though a  certain  number  of  them 
have,  of  course,  been  engaged. 

With  an  area  double  that  of  Java, 
which  can  produce  two  millions  tons 
of  sugar  per  annum,  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  right  in  the  forefront 
among  the  Asiatic  sugar-producing 
countries.  Even  before  the  Spanish- 
American  war  the  islands  ranked  sec- 
ond only  to  India,  and  while  the  in- 
dustry was  for  years  carried  on  by 
antiquated  methods,  successful  efforts 
have  recently  been  put  forward  to  im- 
prove conditions,  and  cane  culture  is 
now  on  a  progressive  and  highly  pro- 
ductive basis. 

The   sugar  industry   began   to   take 
root  on  the  Hawaiian    Islands    about 
1830.     The  primitive  wood  and  stove 
rolls   were   used   on   the  islands   until 
about  1875,  when  a  reciprocity  treaty 
between    the    Hawaiian  kingdom  and 
the  United  States  stimulated  develop- 
ments.      The  production  of  cane  per 
acre,  which  had  been  abnormally  low 
before  this  treaty  was  arranged,  was 
substantially    increased    shortly    after- 
wards  and   the   introduction   of   many 
millions   of  American   capital   and   of 
cheap    Asiatic    labor    has    resulted    in 
making  the  i.slands  one  of  the  Pacific 's 
most  formidable  sugar  strongholds. 
Hawaiian   Sugar  Exports 
Make      Rapid     Increases 
The  export  of  sugar  rose  from  1],- 
000   tons   in    1875   to    125,000   tons     in 
1890.       Then  the  temporary  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  produced  a  re- 
verse, but  the    ningley    bill    re-intro- 
duced   a    duty    on    sugar,    while    that 
from  the  islands  was  allowed  in  free. 
This    change   and   the   subsequent   an- 
nexation  gave    the    industry  a  fixity 
which  it  maintains  to  the  present  time. 
The  chief  difficulties  to  further  de- 
velopment   have    been    the    great    ex- 
pense  incurred  through   the   necessity 
of   pumping  water,   often   from   great 
depths,  for  irrigating  the  rainless  side 
of  the  islands,  an  area  comprising  two- 
thirds    to    three-fourths    of   the    sugar 


area,  the  high  cost  of  fertilizers  neces- 
sary to  proiluce  the  heavy  crops  re- 
(luired  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  which 
now  threatens,  the  entry  of  Asiatic 
labor  being  discouraged  in  order  to 
Americanize  the  country. 

Tlie  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  has  for  some 
years  been  given  considerable  atten- 
tion by  the  Chinese,  and  refineries 
liave  long  been  in  operation  in  Hong 
Ivoiig,  Swatow  and  other  cities.  China 
is  looked  upon  as  an  importing  rather 
tlian  an  exporting  country  for  sugar, 
however. 

Production  in  Mexico 
of  Inferior  Quality 
Production  of  sugar  in  Mexico  has 
been  considerable  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  cane  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, but  partly  owing  to  its  poorer 
quality  Mexican  sugar  lias  been  al- 
most exclusively  consumed  locally. 
Jalisco  is  the  only  state  bordering  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  has  an  extensive 
output.  Introduction  of  time  and  cost- 
saving  devices  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent development. 

Peru  is  one  of  the  most  favored 
countries  for  sugar  production,  and 
the  cane  crop  is  a  tolerably  reliable 
one.  Irrigation,  the  want  of  which 
has  for  many  years  handicapped  ad- 
vancement, is  now  being  provided  in 
several  sections  where  the  need  for  it 
was  most  pronounced  and  heavier 
yields  will  probably  result.  The  Pa- 
cific slope  of  northern  Peru  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  sugar  belt  on  the 
western  littoral  of  South  America. 
Chili  grows  a  certain  amount  of  cane, 
but  has  little  more  than  its  own  peo- 
ple can  consume,  whereas  Peru  ex- 
ports a  considerable  quantity  each 
year.  In  the  moist  climate  of  Ecua- 
dor cane  ripens  quickly  and  contains 
much  juice,  but  the  sugar  content  is 
low. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Japan  has 
been  fostered  by  the  government,  but 
Its  growth  has  been  handicapped  by 
climatic  disadvantages.  Cane  culture 
was  introduced  by  Dutch  merchants  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  Japan  has 
always  been  dependent  on  the  outside 
world  for  a  large  portion  of  its  sugar 
supply. 


Opportunities  in  Mexico 

(Continuod   from   page   !)1) 

Next  to  this  region  in  size  and  im- 
portance come  the  tropical  lands, 
which  extend  for  about  two  hundred 
miles  inland  along  the  Pacific  aud  Gulf 
literals  and  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  republic.  These  lands  are  nat- 
urally hot,  but  never  so  as  to  produce 
more  than  temporary  discomfort,  cases 
of  heat  prostration  or  sun-stroke  being 
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practically  unknown.  The  semi-trop- 
ical and  cold  lands  constitute  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  Republic. 

Free  Mexico  wants  you.  It  calls  for 
you.  It  welcomes  you.  It  asks  you  to 
share  its  mild  climate;  to  enjoy  its 
beautiful  scenery;  to  partake  of  its 
myriad  delicious  and  appetizing  fruits ; 
to  thrive  on  its  large  variety  of  whole- 
some and  fresh  foods;  to  rest  your 
mind  in  its  eternal  atmosphere  of  sun- 
shine and  in  the  everchanging  and  in- 
spiring kaleidoscope  it  presents  in  its 
physical,  psychological,  social  and  eco- 
nomic surroundings;  to  better  yourself 
by  taking  the  many  opportunities  it 
offers. 

Free  Mexico  wants  you,  no  matter 
what  your  belief  may  be,  or  your  fi- 
nancial circumstances.  If  you  have 
capital  it  assures  you  better  returns 
than  you  could  get  elsewhere.  If  you 
have  experience,  it  gives  you  oppor- 
tunities to  put  it  into  practice,  with- 
out the  struggle,  competition,  and  an- 
tagonism characteristic  of  older  na- 
tions. If  you  wish  to  immigrate  it 
gives  you  almost  virgin  fields  where 
you  may  fashion  your  own  life  or  join 
that  community  which  comes  nearest 
to  your  heart's  desire,  and  all  it  asks 
of  you  is  your  good  will  and  inten- 
tions. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
American  trade  with  Mexico,  as  well 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin-American 
Republics,  has  been  the  clumsy  system 
of  weights  and  measures  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  the 
American  exporter  always  tries  to  im- 
pose directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
Ijatin-Ainerican  importer.  Throughout 
these  countries  the  official  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  the  "Metric 
System"  and  which  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted by  practically  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

When  a  Mexican  merchant  writes 
for  information  about  American  made 
goods,  the  information  is  given  him 
in  gallons,  yards,  pounds,  etc.  He 
takes  his  pencil  and  tries  to  figure  out 
how  many  litros  there  is  in  the  thou- 
sand gallons  he  wants  to  buy.  He 
has  to  pay  transportation  on  the 
American  railroads,  at  a  certain  rate 
for  so  many  pounds.  He  tries  to  fig- 
ure this  out  also.  He  goes  througli 
the  same  thing  when  it  comes  to  water 
transportation  and  export  duties.  Then 
he  has  to  figure  the  amount  again  in 
kilos  to  pay  the  duties  of  importation, 
and  then  again  to  "litros"  to  figure 
his  percentage  of  profit.  By  this  time 
he  has  about  ten  pages  containing 
hundreds  of  fractions  of  "litros"  gal- 
lons, "kilos,"  pounds,  "i>esos,"  dol- 
lars, etc.  He  glances  over  these  pa- 
l)ers,  gets  disgusted  and  throws  them 
into  the  waste  ba.sket.  About  this 
time  an  agent  from  some  other  foreign 
firm  steps  in  and  quotes  him  prices  in 
money,  weights  and  measures  that  the 
merchant  understands.  Who  do  you 
think  gets  the  business? 
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Bank  System  of  India 
Soon  to  be  Reorganized 


DETAILS  of  tlie  proposed  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Indian  banking 
system  by  establishment  of  a  central 
Imperial  Bank  of  India  in  lien  of  the 
three  Indian  Presidency  banks  are 
now   to   hand. 

The  capital  of  this  institntion  will 
be  Rs.  n ,2r),()0.000  (ahont  iji.'iT.OOO.OOO), 
divided  into  225.000  shares  of  lis.  500 
each,  and  the  reserve  fund  will  amount 
to  Ks.  .'i.To.OO.UOO.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  paid  up  capital  of  the  bank  shall 
be  Ks.  5,62,50,0000. 

At  present  the  fully  paid  up  shares 
of  the  thre(«  Presidency  banks  is  Rs. 
3.75.00.000,  and  the  balance  will  be 
l>rovided  by  the  issiie  of  150,000  shares 
of  the  nominal  value  of  Rs.  500  each 
of  the  lmi)erial  I>ank  of  India,  on 
which  the  sum  of  lis.  125  will  he  pay- 
able. Out  of  this  issue  «0,000  will 
he  allotted  at  par  to  the  rej^istei-ed 
siiaiTholders  of  the  Baidc  of  Bengal, 
40,000  shares  will  be  allotted  at  par 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of 
Bombay  and  30,000  shares  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Bank  of  Madras  at  the 
price  of  Ks.  225  a  share. 

The  result  of  this  rather  complicated 
arrangement  will  be  that  the  share- 
holders of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  will 
exchange  their  present  holdings  of  Rs. 
500  shares  for  an  equal  nundjer  of 
fully  paid  shares  in  the  Im[)erial  Bank, 
and  in  addition  receiv(!  two  new  shares 
at  par  for  each  share  exch?inged,  on 


winch  Ks.  125  will  be  called  up.  Share- 
holders of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  Avill 
make  a  similar  exchange  and  receive 
a  like  allottment.  and  shareholders  in 
the  ]{ank  of  ]\Iadras  will  also  ex- 
change on  the  same  terms  and  receive 
a  like  proportion  of  shares  Ks.  125 
called  up,  at  the  price  of  Rs.  225  a 
share. 

An  important  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  that  the  Imperial  liank  of  India 
will  oj)en  an  office  in  London.  Hereto- 
fore the  Presidency  banks  have  been 
ju'ohihited  from  having  a  branch  out- 
side India,  and  their  business  has  been 
strictly  detined  by  law.  But  the  new 
bank,  while  not  competing  with  the 
exchange  baidvs  in  ordinary"  exchange 
business,  will  be  permitted  to  conduct 
such  business  on  behalf  of  the  bank's 
co)istituents,  to  rediscount  bills  of  ex- 
change for  the  exchange  banks,  and 
generally  to  represent  Indian  com- 
mercial interests  in  London.  The  Im- 
perial Bank  also  intends  to  open  about 
100  new  branches  within  the  next 
five  years,  the  government  having  the 
right  to  nominate  the  location  of  one 
out  of  four. 
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I    NEGOMBO  TRADING  COMPANY    I 

I  COLOMBO    and    NEGOMBO  = 

I  13  VICTORIA   BUILDING  | 

I  PETTAH,  COLOMBO  | 

I  Exporters  of  Ceylon  Produce  | 

I        Specialties:         Cocoanut    Oil,    Copra,        | 
I  Cinnamon,  Cocoa  and  Tea  i 

I  Correspondence  Solicited  | 

i  Telegra)ihic    Address:  i 

I  "SOMEUS.   COLOMBO"  | 

I  Codes:  = 
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I  Keyzer  Street  = 

1  COLOMBO  I 
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I  A. B.C.  5th  Edition  and  Bentley's  i 

E  Exporters  of  All   Ceylon   Produce  and  = 

E  Importers  of  all  Manufactured  Articles  | 

I  Enquiries  solicited  from  reliable  Manu-  | 
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I  References:  | 
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?lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllIllllllllIllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllli|][||lll||tl'r 

'.-<iiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii[iiiiiMiiiM<iliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiit[llltnirfllll)'J 


I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  I     \    THE  DIGNUS  BOOT  DEPOT 


E  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  | 

E  Desiccating    and    Fibre    Millers  = 

E  Agencies    in    Principal    Cities  = 

I  Additional    Connections     Desired  E 

I  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley'a  i 
.iTiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii; 


Direct   Importers  of 

E            High  Grade   Footwear,   Headwear,  = 

I                              Underwear,  etc.  | 

E                  Con-espondence  invited  from  i 

E                 Manutacturprs  and   Exporters  E 

I                      Q.    C.    NANAYAKKARA  | 

I     Keyzer  Street                                       Colombo  | 
^illlll]llllllllllllll^lll]llllllll^llllllllllill^Mlllt^llll^tlllllllUllUlllllllllllllllllllllmllll^lll^l^ 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Zellers-Stevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 
Addressograph  Company. 

ADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPLANES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company. 

AUTOMOBILES 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
A.  A,  Peterson  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
Halburn    Co. 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
Savage  Tire  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
I'acific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A.   Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Jas.  E.  Inglis. 
Sla-Stuk  Co. 

Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
l*hoenix  Laboratories 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

First  Trust  Company  of  Hilo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   .Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Worlcs. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward   Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 
Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Nolan -Earl   Shoe  Company. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 
Ilagens  &  Co. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CAMPING   EQUIPMENT 
Harry  M.  Waterman. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettibone  Co. 
Butler-Nickerson  Co. 
Field  &  Gross. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Hummer  &  Co. 
Keaay  &  Jackson 
C.   K.   Van  Landingham 
Western  Cannini?  Co. 
H.    11.   Hamlin  Co. 
Canivel  Co.  of  California 

CANS.  CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CA.VNING  MACHINERY 

.\nderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 

CASES.   STEEL  .... 
American   Steel   Package  Company. 

CASTINGS 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

Harron,  Riokard  &  McCone. 
CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 

The  Arlington  Company. 

CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington   Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 
CHEMICALS 

Ito  &  Co. 

I.*oaiza,  &  Co. 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 


CHINAWARE 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Alberhill  Coal  &   Clay  Co. 

COCO.A 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 

COFFEE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

CONTR.'VCTORS  .SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 
Nozaki   Bros. 

CROCKERY 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

As.sociated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL  ENGINES 

AVe.stern  Machinery  Co. 

DRESS  GOODS 
L.    Dinkelspiel   Company. 

DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 
Thf»  Hate  Company. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Braim-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Griftin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 

DYE  STUFFS 
Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 

ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
I'ac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

E.XPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 

Standard   Products  Company. 
FERTILIZER   MATERIALS 

Young  t^ommissif)n   Co.,  Inc. 
FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 

Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

.Sperry  Flour  Co. 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Moasy  ^  .lackson 

I  J.   S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

F.  Griftin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Hammer  &  Company 

\V.  Loaiza  &  Co. 

National   Products  Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

c.  M.  Pettibone  *  Co. 

C.  J.  K.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Herbert   W.    Smith   Brokerage  Co. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

I  JAS  ENGINES 

Arnott  &  Companv. 

C.  V.  Martin 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

Quong  Mei  Trading  Corp. 
International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.   Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
.\.  K.  Lavan  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  Ciilifornia 

( !  lONKRATORS 
K.  r>.  BUHard 

GLASSWARE 
B.  F.  Heastand. 


GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers, 


Inc. 


GREASES 

Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 

HAIR.    ANIMAL 
Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
HOSIERY 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL   EQUIPMENT 
Purnell  &  Pagett. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

INK 

Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.   Co. 

JAMS 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

JEWELERS  SUPPLIES 
R.  &  L.  Myers  Co. 

KEROSENE 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 

LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 

LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
KuUman.   Salz  &  Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHING 

Sclimidt  Lithograph  Co. 

LUMBER 

Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co. 
Fred   Golding  Lbr.   &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
.Slaric  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY' 
Collins-Ferguson  Co. 
BerKcr  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron.   Rickard   &   McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
Ito  *   Co. 

International  Purchasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinerv  Supply  Co. 
:Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western   Jlachinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

MINE  &   MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  *  McC"ne. 
Pacific-    Of*ean   Trading  Co. 
Chiircli   &   Co. 

MIPCRLI-ANBOUS  PRODUCTS 

W    R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 

Victor  Patron. 

M.  S.  Renshaw.  Inc. 
MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 
MOTlbN    PICTURE   FILMS 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

NITRATES 

C.  Hehry  Smith. 
NOTIONS 

L.   Dinkelspiel  Companv. 
NURSERIES 

Palmer  B^os.   Nursery 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
ORIENTAL   TdLS 

Y'oung  Comml.ssion  Co.,  Inc. 

OILS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  \V.  Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  A'.  Ranganatliam 

F.  Grlftm  &  Co..   Ltd. 
Nitrolene  Oil  Co. 
Wilshire  Oil  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Sterling  Paint  Co. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Brown  Paper  Goods  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopkins  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
Rdward  Barry  Co. 
Mamnier  &  Co. 
.1.  L.  N.  Smythe  Co. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

i'AI'ER   MILLS 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 

Gilmore  l*etroleuni  Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    PAPER   &    MATERIALS 

The  Ansco  Company. 

IMSTON    RINGS 
A.   C.   Mc.Mlister 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Pacific   Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 

Braden  Preserving  Co. 
PRINTING 

Ingrlm-Rutledge  Company. 

Edward   Barry  Co. 
PULLEYS 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 
liMPS 

Mean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 

Topnin«r    Rr<»ther8. 

A.  C.   Callan 

Mehta  &  Lynn 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

^lli())iiiiiiititiriiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiHiiiiiiiiiiltniiniiiiiirniiiiii)iiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiMiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinllliMiiitinliy 

PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
BUYING  CENTER 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

I  WHERE  THE  BUYER  MEETS  | 

t  THE  MANUFACTURER  and  WHOLESALER  I 


RAW  PRODUCTS 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert  W.   Smith   Brokerage   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 
F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

ROOFING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan -Earl  Shoe  Co. 
RUBBER  GOODS 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEW'ING  MACHINES 
P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Digners  Boot  Depot 
SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Co. 
SOAP 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
SPICES 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 
ST.\TIONERT 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

Schwabacher-Frey  Stationery  Co. 
STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

F.  Griffin  &  Co. 

S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL   AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 


Caravel   Co.  of  California 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

A.   G.   Rulofson   Company. 

Harron,  Riekard  &  McCone. 

r;huroh  &  Co. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  Ina. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 

Butler-Nickerson  Company 

I'acific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

TALKING  MACHINES 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

TANKS,  WATER.  OIL  AND  FUEL 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TANNERS 
KuUman,  Salz  &  Company. 

TEA 

L.  .S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Negomho  Trading  Co. 

TINWARE 
American  Can  Company. 

TOILETS 
Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

TOOLS 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

TRUCKS 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

TYPEWRITERS 
American  Can  Company. 

UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

VARNISH 

Beaver  Board   Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
VULCANIZING 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 
WELDING  MACHINERY 

v..  T>.  BuUard 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 


DIRECT 


Complete  Office  Facilities   and  Service   of 
Information  Free  of  Charge 


During   Erection   of 

MAMMOTH    BUYING    CENTER 

Display  Rooms  and  Offices 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
681    MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I   Operated  under  the  endorsement  of  San  Fran-   | 
;    I   Cisco's  Leading  Civic  and  Business  Organizations   | 

I     ^umumiHminiiiiJMiiiiiimiiiMjiifiiiiimiiiiiimiiuiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiJiiuiiiuiuiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiuiMiiil^ 


Pacific  Tavo  Stage 

Air  Compressor 

FULL  AUTOMATIC 

Ready  for  Use.  Attach  to  any  Light  Socket 

Standard  Equipment  for  Garages  and  Oil  Stations 


Best  Material  and  Workmanship 

Fully  Guaranteed  by  Manufacturer 

Efficient  —  Dependable  —  Sturdy  —  Economical 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  CO. 

1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Exclusive  Export  Distributor 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


HANXOVJOlt,  GKRMANY— (Jentleman  wishes 
to  act  as  uBcnl  In  Muno.hon.  Bavaria,  for  .San 
J'Yancisco  (Inns  iiandling  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  wire  and  cable,  furnaces,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  J 172  I'an  I'acitic. 

MASAYA.  NICAItAtJUA,  O.  A.— Gentleman 
would  lllve  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  imple- 
ment dealers  and  seed  merchants.  Address 
Box  117.1  Pan  I'aciflc. 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY— Gentleman  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  San  Francisco  tirm  ex- 
porting beans  who  would  lilie  representative 
in  Hamburg,  Germany.  Address  Box  1174 
Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI..— British  firm  would 
like  to  make  connections  with  San  Francisco 
exporters  of  Mexican  or  other  onyx.  Address 
Box  1175  Pan  Pacific. 

OSAKA,  JAPAN — Japanese  ilrm  manufacturing 
shuttles  and  bobbins  tor  cotton  spinning,  cot- 
ton yarn,  cotton  cloth,  thread  waste,  cotton 
waste,  hardwares  tor  building,  agricultural  im- 
plements, general  merchandise,  etc.,  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  importers. 
Address  Box  1176  Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO — Gentleman  wishes  to  buy  peelers, 
stone  pullers,  evaporators,  cans,  soldering 
tools,  etc.,  tor  canning  fruit.  Address  Box 
1177  Pan  Pacific. 

P.4RIS,  FRANCE  —  Organization  in  France 
wishes  representative  here  tor  the  purpose  of 
exporting  autos,  agricultural  machines  and 
tractors,  wines,  articles  of  fashion,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box   1178  Pan  Pacific. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  TURKEY'— Gentleman  de- 
sires connections  with  dealers  in  oils,  grease 
and  tats,  colonial  goods  and  spices,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  leather  and  leather  goods,  textiles, 
manufactured  goods  (cotton  and  wool),  over- 
seas i>roducts,  etc..  in  order  to  act  as  their 
representative  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Ad- 
dress Box  1179  Pan  Pacific. 

DANZIG.  GERMANY— Gentleman  in  Germany, 
spet'lalizing  in  amber,  desires  to  communicate 
with  .San  Francisco  jewelry  concerns.  Address 
Box  1180  Pan  Pacific. 

TITNBRIDGE,  WELLS.  ENGLAND— Gentleman 
desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  San  Francisco 
firms  dealing  in  high  class  fancy  leather 
goods.     Address  Box  1181   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  C.\L.— Gentleman  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  witli  firms  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  Mexican  fresh  tomatoes. 
Address  Box  1182  Pan  Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA— Australian  firm  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Atnerican  textile  manu- 
facturers with  the  object  of  becoming  their 
Australasian  representatives.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  such  lines  as  hosiery,  silk, 
cotton  and  woolen  piece  goods,  and  also  man- 
ufactured goods  of  all  descriptions.  Address 
Box  118.1  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCLSCO,  CAL.— Official  of  an  elec- 
trical house  in  Australia  is  in  San  Franci.sco 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  someone  as  bis 
buying  agent  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Address 
Box  1184  Pan  Pacific. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  salesman,  correspondent  and 
sales  promoter  now  returning  from  a  year's 
successful  business  trip  through  12  counties 
of  the  Orient.  Specialty  plantation  equipment, 
railway  supplies,  construction  equipment  and 
similar  lines.  Also  knows  South  America. 
Has  established  connections.  Expects  to  at- 
tend San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
middle  of  May  and  then  go  to  New  York. 
Write  for  ap'pointment  to  Box  1185  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

MANZ.VNILLO.  CI'B.\— Large  importer  and  ex- 
porter in  Cuba  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
firms  exporting  or  desirous  of  exporting  rice  to 
that  country.  -\lso  desires  to  make  connection 
Willi  purchasers  of  sugar  tor  export  from 
Cuba.  This  gentleman  also  accepts  commis- 
sions on  all  classes  of  merchandise  to  be  sold 
in  Cuban  markets.  Is  engaged  in  exportation 
of  woods,  palm  leaf,  tortoise  shell,  sugar,  al- 
coholic liquors,  etc.  Address  Box  1186  Pan 
Pacific. 


.SUFFOLK,  VIRGINIA— I'Mmi  wishes  to  got  in 
touch  with  San  Francisco  importers  of  Orien- 
tal  products,     .\ddress  Box  1187  Pan  Pacific. 

H.Mii.  ITALY — I'lrm  desires  agent  for  the  sale 
of  almonds,  mustard  seed,  linseed,  dried  figs 
and  sulphur  oil.  Address  Box  1188  Pan  Pacific. 

CHANO.SHA,  CHINA— Firm  in  China,  would  like 
to  make  connections  with  American  Pacific 
Coast  firms  for  the  i)urpose  of  importing 
glass,  railroad  materials,  general  machinery, 
Hardware,  electrical  supplies,  chemicals,  dyes, 
lilece  goods,  etc.,  and  exporting  oils,  minerals, 
tea,  gall  nuts,  etc.  Address  Box  1189  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

KITAKU,  OSAKA,  JAPAN— Import  and  export 
firm  in  Japan  is  desirous  of  making  connec- 
tions with  San  Francisco  firms  handling  the 
following:  Vegetable  oil,  beans,  wax,  peas, 
shell  buttons,  brushes,  potato  starches,  steel 
and  metiii  products,  chemicals,  machinery, 
timbers.  i)araffin  wax.  animal  bones,  manures, 
etc.     Address  Box   1190  Pan  Pacific. 

G1C.\0.\,  ITALY— Cientleman  in  Italy  wishes  to 
represent  San  Francisco  firms  handling  canned 
fish  and  meats,  soap,  fruits,  hides,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  1191  Pan  Pacific. 

MADRAS.  INDIA— Gentleman  in  India  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  importers  of  ground 
nuts  (peanuts),  ground  nut  oil,  indigo,  coir, 
senna  leaves,  hides,  tumeric  and  Indian  cot- 
Km.     .\ddress  Box  1192  Pan  Pacific. 

ROME.  IT.ALY — Gentleman  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  merchants  h.andiing  Colonial 
piiiducls.  and  especially  the  commodities  ot 
the  Tahiti  Island,  as  vanilla,  copra,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  1193  Pan  Pacific. 

RIG.A.  Rr^SSLA — Import  and  export  firm  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  American  concerns 
desiring  to  establish  business  connections  in 
Itussia.     .Address  Box  1194  Pan  Pacific. 

Vl(30.  SPAIN — Commission  merchant  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  exporters  and  importers  de- 
siring representation  in  the  Spanish  market, 
or  with  a  steamship  company  operating  to 
Vigo  seeking  an  agent.  Address  Box  1195  Pan 
I'aciflc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— A  British  firm  is  de- 
sirous of  securing  agencies  In  this  district  for 
the  following  commodities:  Composite  cannis- 
ters.  traveling  goods,  fanc.v  goods  (work-boxes 
covered,  cretonne,  etc.).  leather  goods  (solid 
hide  and  leather  cloth),  office  appliances  (let- 
ter files  and  office  furniture,  etc.).  Address 
Box  1196  Pan  Pacific. 

S.V.V  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Party  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  be  put  in  toucii  with  American  cap- 
ital likely  to  be  interested  in  any  investment 
for  the  exploitation  ot  a  i)ublic  utility  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  busiest  cities  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Address  Box  1197  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

CANNETO  LIPARI.  ITALY'— Firm  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  lump  and  pow- 
dered pumice  stone,  or  reliable  agent  intix)- 
duced  in  the  following  industries;  Color  and 
varnish  manufactures:  carriage  and  automo- 
bile builders:  glass  and  mirror  manufacturing 
companies:  silver  and  nickel  plate  manufac- 
turing companies:  rubber  and  caoutchouc 
manufactures:  soap,  comb  and  button  manu- 
factures: floor  and  ship  builders,  etc.  Address 
Box  1198  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  \'.— Firm  wkshes  to  get  In  touch 
with  ('alifornla  ])ackers  of  fruits  and  salmon. 
Address  Box  1199  I'an  Pacific. 

BORDKAIIX.  FRANCE— Gentleman  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  dealing 
in  moving  i)lcture  films  and  accessories  who 
would  like  a  representative  in  France.  Ad- 
dress   Box   1200   Pan  I'acific. 

IWRIS.  FR.ANt^E — Import  and  export  firm  in 
PVance  is  desirous  of  establishing  connections 
in  .\merloa  and  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  agents  or  commissionisls  who  could  han- 
dle foodstuffs  (raw  materials  or  manufactured 
products).     Address  Box  1201  Pan  Pacific. 

BP:RKI:LEY,  CAL. — Two  gentlemen  making 
commercial  European  trip  starting  next  month 
would  connect  with  several  Pacific  Coast  man- 


ufacturers in  eitlier  buying  or  selling  capacity. 
Address  Box  1202  Pan  Pacific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO.  C.VL.— Firm  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  parties  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Guatemala  on 
which  arc  trees  of  the  oil-bearing  korozo  nut. 
.\ildress  Box  1203  J'an  Pacific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— British  firm  manufac- 
turing inks,  mucilages,  ))astes  and  sealing 
wax  IS  desirous  of  making  connections  with 
firms  Interested.  Address  Box  1204  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— British  firm  is  desir- 
ous of  securing  agencies  in  ,San  Francisco  tor 
the  following  articles:  Oilskin  specialties  ot 
all  .sorts,  Including  men's,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's coats,  suits,  sou'westers,  nursing  ap- 
rons, hot  water  bottles,  bed  sheets,  horse  cov- 
ers, tarpaulins,  etc.  Address  Box  1205  Pan 
Pacific. 

S.\.\'  FRANCISCO,  C.\L.— Two  gentlemen  hav- 
ing electrical  and  export  experience  wish  to 
act  as  buying  agents  tor  foreign  firms  desiring 
a  buying  representative  here.  Address  Bo.x 
1206  I'an  Pacific. 

SHANGHAI.  CHINA— Firm  in  China  desires  to 
be  placed  In  touch  with  manufacturers  ot  ma- 
chinery for  the  laundering  ot  collars.  Address 
Box  1207  Pan  Pacific. 

V.XNCOUVER,  B.  C— Firm  wishes  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  San  Francfsco  firms  manufactur- 
ing oowdered  Silica.  Address  Box  1208  I'an 
I'aciflc. 

HAMBl'RG.  GERMANY— Import  and  export 
firm  in  Germany  wishes  to  establish  busines.s 
connections  with  American  firms.  Address 
Box  1209  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Factory  representa- 
tives desires  connections  for  the  export  of 
high  grade  safety  and  straight  razors  to  all 
countries.  Stocks  carried  in  San  Francisco. 
Address  Box  1210  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  C.\L.— Gentleman  going  to 
South  America  wLshes  to  make  arrangements 
to  represent  American  manufacturers  on  tliat 
omtlnent.     Address  Box  1211  Pan   Pacific. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'.  N.  Y.- Firm  in  New  York 
importing  raw  products  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  is  desirous  ot  securing  a  reliable 
general  merchandise  agent  or  broker  to  repre- 
sent   them    here   on     the     coast.     Address   Box 

1212  Pan  I'acific. 

SAN  FR.ANCISCO,  CAL. — American  gentleman 
speaking  Spanish,  planning  a  trip  to  Central 
and  .South  America,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  or  jobbers  interested  in 
introducing   lines    in    that    field.     Address   Box 

1213  I'an  Pacific. 

PORT  MELLON.  B.  C. — Firm  in  the  market  for 
an  annual  purchase  ot  2. .500  tons  of  sodium 
sulphate  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  inter- 
ested.    Address  Box  1214  Pan  Pacific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  in  China  wishes 
to  secure  agent,  preferably  -'i  Chinese  mer- 
chant, who  will  act  as  their  distributor  for 
"Tigeriione."  "Deer-horn"  and  "(iinseng" 
tinctures  in  San  Francisco.  Box  1215  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Firm  in  the  British 
Isles  is  desirous  of  securing  agencies  in  this 
district  for  band  saws.  Address  Box  1216  Pan 
Pacific. 

VALI;NCIA.  SPAIN— Firm  in  Spain  wishes  to 
establish  l)usiness  ofinnections  witii  American 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  handling  their  goods 
in  iOurope.     Address  Box  1217  Pan  Pacific. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND— Firm  in  New 
Zealand  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
American  concerns  with  the  idea  ot  represent- 
ing them  on  ,a  commission  basis,  cash  .igainst 
documents.     Address  Box  1218  Pan  Pacific. 

"Write  us  for  Bicycles.  Accessories  and  Parts; 
Bicvcle  Motor  Wheel  Attachments;  Veloci- 
pedes: Motorcycle  Parts  and  Accessories. 
Name  articles  you  particularly  desire  us  quo- 
tations on.  Address  Pacific  Motor  Supply  Co., 
922  South  :Main  St.,  Los  .\ngelps.  Cal..    T'.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

of  the 

BANK  OF  ITALY 


— The  First  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
lias  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  who  are 
interested  in  WORLD  TRADE  EXPANSION. 

Wc  furnish  inform  alien  coueerniiig  market  conditions, 
ircdit  standing,  transportation  costs  and  routing,  customs 
requirements,  duties,   etc 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department,  under  the  manage- 
iiicut  of  J.  Allen  Palmer,  for  years  with  the  National  Cit.y 


Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  Russia  and  Italy,  is 
equipped  to  finance  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  any  part 
of  the  globe  along  the  line  of  up-to-date  banking  methods. 

Both    of  these   departments  are  under  the  supervision  of 
.lolin  J.  Arnold,  a  recognized  authority  on  International  Re- 
lations, who  for   man.v  years  was  in   charge  of   the   foreign 
business  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Conferences  and  correspondence  invited. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  paid  in $     6,000,000.00  Resources,  over  137,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:     SAN  FRANCISCO         Correspondents  throughout  the   world         21  Banking  Offices  in  Eighteen  California  Cities 


June     I  920 
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k'lMHiimiiiirnirmiirtiiiitiitiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiittiiiHiiitiiiniiiJiiiiiiiHiiiiiiniiiutMiiiiiiitiniiiniiiitiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii^ 


|T  the  end  of  the  "Sunset  Trail,"  and 
across  the  poppy  covered   Kills   of  the 
Golden  State,  stretches 

"El  Camino  Real" — 
"The  King's  Highway." 

Along  this  road  the  history  of  <Ke  Old  West 
Vas  written. 

Modem  history  is  still  in  the  making  where 
it  curves  through  the  Southland, —  for  here  is 
being  built  the  Wonder  Car  of  (he  New  West. 

A  Car  with  the  BeautJ  of  the  Fields  and  Sea, 
combined  -cJith  the  strength  of  the  Enduring 
Hills. 

Designed  and  Biult  by 

CALIFORNIA  MOTOR 
CAR    CORPORATION 

Los    Angeles,    California 


MiimmiinmiiniuiiitniiiimiitMiiiMjiiiuiiiijiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiniiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiluiiiuimiwuiiiiiiHiiiiiiiijiimiiniiimiuiiiiiJiimim^ 


niuuiiimiiMiiirmumiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 
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Pan    Pacific 


giiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiMijiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiirMjir iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniMimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiiiiriiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifirMiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiirij 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  | 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which   cannot    be    surpassed.        I 
Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  I 

Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,    or  specify    Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering        | 
through  your  broker.  § 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  I 

'-^'r       2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.       I 

Cable  Address:      WESTOPCO.,  San  Francisco  | 

^lllllintlllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII liniMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMII Illlllllllll IMIIIIIIIIIIII IIIMMIMI IMIIMIIII Illllllirillll IIIIIIIMIIIII II IIHIIIMIIMIII II llllllllllllllllllllll|ll|l||M|||MIM||||||IIIIIIMIII|l>IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMi|||||IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIli. 

UIIMUMinilHIMIIIMIHMIIIHIIIIIIilhlllMIIIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilHIIIIIIHIIilllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllMllllilllllMllniinillirMIIMIIinillllMlljllllMlllllin 


p.  J.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

— Qir^o  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 
San   Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


FiinniiiiHiiiiimHiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiilllimililiim iiiiili iliiiilllliiimiiliiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiii iiiilliiniiiililllililiiiiii llllilirillllillillliuil llilillliiiiiiiiiiiiii ilniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMliiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiillinillllliiilliliiii in^ 

^Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mill iiiiiiiM iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMMiMiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiE        ^11 1 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiMii liiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiuiiiimmiiiimiiiiiiMitimiiimimiiiiB 


Good  Used  Machinery  and 
Power  Plant  Equipment 

6-250  H.P.  180  lb.  pressure  B  &  W  Watertube  Boilers 
8-Sterling  Watertube  Boilers 

We  are  able  to  quote  on    sawmill    and    machinery, 
Power  Plant  equipment,  Geared  Locomotives  and  Rail. 

Machinery  Supply  Company 


801-2  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOE  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Mo  Your  Hequirementa 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXTORTING  ENGINE15(£ 

McMiber  American  Society  of  Meclianic.al  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


I   ELLIOTT  4041 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


jiiiiitMiiMiiriiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiHiiiiiiniiiiniiiMiniiiiiiiiniiiuiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMi^  r^,,,,„ i,ii.,miii>ii<i niiniii. ^ 

tlMmiirniiriiiriiiiriiiitiiiniiniiiniiitiiiMiiHiiiiiiiniiiiMiiHiiitiiittiiiniiMiitniiiiiirtMiiiiiniiiitiiiMiiniiriiiiiiiiniiiiiiin  ^LMiuiiniiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiniiiiiiiiiiittiiinirniiniitMiitiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiniiniiitiin 


I  MATSON  LINE 

j  San  Francisco  to 

I  Honolulu  Manila 

I  Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

i 

i  Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


MATSON   NAVIGATION   CO. 


Air  Friction  Spark  Plug 

FIVE    YEAR    GUARANTEE    against    breakage 
of  porcelain.    Will  replace. 

Also  make  %"  and  Vs"  Heavy  Duty  Spark  Plugs 
specially  designed  for  Stationary  Engines. 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

1128  Van  Niiys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Exclusive  Export  Distributor 


120  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


niiuiilllliitillliiii<i>i<t>Hlilliiiiii"iiniiilMiillilliMniiiiiiiniiiliiiiiililiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiilitiiiiiMiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiitMiliiiiiiiiiir         -iritlii(iililiiiilliiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiilililiilliiiiiiitiiriiiiiMiriiiiiriiiiiiiiii.' 
iliiiitiiliiiiiniiiiiiliiiiiitirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiilliiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiriiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiilliiiiitiiliiiiiitiiiiiiiil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiMiiiiiiiiinlMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiitiiiiiiiMiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiniiiiii^ 

I       Olassine  Parchment  Candy  Grease-Proof 


BAGS 


I      Correspondence  Solicited 
I      from  Jobbers  and  Exporters 


BAGS 


BAGS 


Brown  Paper  Goods  Company 

224-248  WEST  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  111. 


BAGS 


U.  S.  A. 
MANUFACTURERS 


niiuiiiiiMuiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiihiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiniiuMinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumuiiuuiiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiii 

•!iniliiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiihiMiiiiiMii:HniiiMinMMniniiiiiiliitiiiiilMiiiiiinii;iMtliiiiiliiiiiiiiMiiHiiMiiMiiiiiiiiM 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS/ 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers 
Oil  Mill  Machinery 
Hoisting  Machinery 
Marine  Engines 


C.  U.MARTIN 


lOil  and  Gas  Engines 


Factory  Export  Sales  Representative 

72  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  "Hydramine  San  Francisco" 

Codes:  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition 

DIRECT  FACTORY  CONNECTION  OR  AGENCIES  OFFERED 

Write  for  Associated  Manufacturer's  CataloKue 


Pumps — all  types 

Pneumatic  Water  Systems 
Portable  Electric  Plants 
Special  Machinery 


lull 


uniiuiiiuiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiintiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi^ 
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Cable  Address: 

PETTIBONE 
Codes: 

Armsby.     ABC 

5th  Edition 

Bentley 's,  Western 

Union. 


Offices: 

1508-9-10-11 

L.  G.  Smi(h  Building 

Seattle,  Wash. 

U.  S.  A. 


'Packers'  Direct  Selline  Agents"  | 

I    aiiuniiiuiimiiiuiiimiwiiumiuuiiiiiiimiimmiiiiiiimuiuiji'iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^       iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiik iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiijiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiijiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiiic 

gininjniiiiMii»iiiiMn»iiiiiiiii»iniiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriinMniimMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiimii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir:^ 


Cable  Address: — 

LA VAN,  VANCOUVER 

Codes: — 

A.  B.  C.  5th:  Bentleys;  Western 
Union. 


A.  K.  LAVAN  COMPANY 

207  Hastings  Street,  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
MANUFACTURERS    AGENTS 


Inquiries  received  for  all   kinds  of 

merchandise. 
References: — 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank 

of   Montreal,    (Bank  of  B,  N.  A. 

Branch.) 


lllillltlllllMlllllllinillllllintlllllllllllltllllllllHIIIII!lillltlllMiniMJIiHJl)IIMIIIMIIMII[MINIirN!IMIIUIirillHJIIIIIlHINIIIIIMItll1ltM]llllllllllllllllllllMllllllilllMIUIIin 

'"  "-'Mill IIIII iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiimiiiiHiiiiiiimiMiiiiimiimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 


Cables:     MULTIGRAPH,    New   York 

Reduce  Cable  Bills 


5  LETTER  TELE.  CODES 
Two  Phrases — One  Word! 


Bensinger  Headquarters  Offer 

Add  postage  50c  to  destination 
JUST   OUT   BY   SAME   AUTHOR    OF    A  B  C   5TH    EDITION, 
BUT  GREATLY  IMPROVED  AND  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE 

A  B  C  6th  Ed.     The  5-letter  Code  $20 

A  B  CODE  5th  Ed.  with  2  WORDS  IN  1  CONDENSER  $12.00 

ABC  CODE,  5th  Ed.,  $12.00 .5-letter  Code  $18.00 

Commercial  Telegraph  Code  and  Cable 5-Ietter  Code  15.00 

(ieneral  Telegrai)h  Code 5-letter  Code  20.00 

Lieber's   Standard,   $10.00  5-letter  Code  15.00 

Simplex    Standard    5-letter  Code  10.00 

West.  Union,   Ilniversal,   $19.50 5-letter  Code  32.50 

Specially   Suitable — Universally   Adopted 

BENTLEY  S  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE      -    $8.60 

SOON    $15.00.     ORDER    NOW 

TRAVELERS'  POCKET  EDITION      -     -     -     .     $7.65 

More   Than   507<,   Saving   Over  Cabling   Verbatim 

INTERNATIONAL  13  FIGURE  CODE  CONDENSER 

unexcelled    for  cabling  with   Orient,    South   America,    etc., 
two  copies,   $10.00;   twelve   copies,   $40.00 

C.  BENSINGER  PACIFIC  CO. 

CODEBOOK  SPECIALISTS 

REFERENCES:   Dun's.  Bradstreefs,  U.  S.  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 

19A  WHITEHALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

"Antique"  Codes  Taken  in  Part  Payment 

IW  CONSULT    US    ON    PRICES    FOR   ANY   CODES 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
E.KPORTERS  OF 


i  A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM  -  RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC 


jinniiMiiimiiHiiiimmiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiijiiiiJul 
'S'"' iiiiiiiiiiii mm jJMiiiiiifiiiiii iiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiirmiriim iiniimirNiiNiiMiiiNniinmimJiiMiiMiiMJiMiiiMiiiiinMnmjnMJiMnmiiMniiimiimMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii iiiimiiijiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Multlgraphing                                                        L>  TJ    T  T  f*  T^    |\/T    \    ^J  TRANSLATING    and       I 

I       Mimeographing                                                    JLJ  X  V  ^  V_>  AX.  IV  A  XjL  1  ^  TYPING  BUREAU             I 

I                                                                                                        Experts  for  all  Languages  | 

I                                                                                                        525  MARKET  STREET  I 

I        Telephone  Douglas  l.*16                                                                                 (Underwood  Biiildintr)  SAN  FRANCISCO        I 

■liimiiujiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiuuuuiiimiiiiiiiiiuuuuiiJiiiMiiuiiiiniiiiiuiiiuiiiniiiiiuniniiiniiiiiiiiJiiujiiHiiniiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiijiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiri 
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BtiiriiiiiiiiiirtiiKiiiiiiiiirtiitKiimiiriiiiiinni 


Pan    Pacific 

iiiiriniimiiniimiinnniniininMiniiiiiiiHMiiililtMifrMiMiiiriiiriiiiiiiiiMiilMiMiMiiintiinnniiiiniHrrii»HiMiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiniiiiiMinMiniit,niiiiiniiHiiMiiiiii{iiin 


ClIKSTKR  WILLIAMS,  I'rcs. 


<;F0.  R.  WEKKS,  Secrrlary 


J.  E.  PETERS.  Vice  Prcs. 

SHOES  I 

AT  WHOLESALE  1 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  '  liildren"s  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery.  | 

EXPORT  i 

Kxport  Orders  Will    Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other  s 

Details  Will  Be  Considered.  | 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 


S.^N  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "WILMAR' 


^iiiiiMiiimiimiiiniiMiiiniiitiiiniiitiiimiiiiiiitMiniiiiiiii(iiiNiiiriiiiMiiniiitiiiriiimiiMiiiiiiiriiiiiriiiiNihniiinmiiMnimiMiiin 
£MririiirmiiiMirtiiiitiiiitinitiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiM[iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiniiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMi:inniiiiiiiii[iiiiMiiMiiiMi^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


S 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"     ::     "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

A.  £.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley 


aniitiiiiuiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiMiMiiM 
^iMiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniitiiiiniitiiiiMiiriiiiiiiiiutiitiiiiiniHiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiittirrtiiitniiiiiinirMHiiiiiniiiiMiiniiiiiifniniiiiiiiiMiniiiuiiuiiiiin 


Branches    and    Agencies: 

YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 

VLADIVOSTOK 
TSING  TAU 
SHANGHAI 
SAIGON 
COLOMBO 
SINGAPORE 
SOERABAYA 
MANILA 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

FORWARDERS  AND   COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Cable   Address:   "INTRACO" 

Codes: 
Bentley's 
W.  U. 
A.    B.   C.   5th   Edition 


Import    Products  of  all 

Countries   where   we 

are  located 


—  EXPORTS  —  I 

Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  Automobile  1 

Accessories,  Paints,  Tractors,  Typewriters,  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and                                                             g 

Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Goods  I 

We  will  purchase  for  foreign  tnerchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.  Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited.            I 

Head  Offices:     SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  I 

atMiiimiiiiiHHiiiriinmuiiiiMmiiiiimuimiiinMmiiiniimnimnmiiiimimMnmiiiiiiimiiiiiimuiiiiiMiii^ 

ijniiiuiiiniii]iiiiiiiiiiMitiiintiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiii!iiiiMiriiiiiniiiMiiiniiiniMiitiiitMiiiiiiitiiitiiJtiiniii]iin 


Letters — 

We   Produce   Multi-Typewritten   letters   in   any   quantity. 
Quick  Service 


Addressing — 

We  do  Pen  or  Typewriter  Addressing. 
Careful  attention  to  all  orders. 


ROSS-GOULD 

Sales  Letters  that  '  'pull" 
CREATORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 


'FROM  THE  IDEA  TO  THE  MAILS' 


TENTH  and  OLIVE  STREETS 


ST.  LOUIS 


7iiMimiiiiiiiHiiiniirniihiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiHiiiniiniiiniiiiiiimiiniiiuiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiittMiiiiniiiriM 
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^iiijrriiiiiiiimrmiiiriiiiiiiimMiiiniiiiiiniiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiiimMiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiriiiii miimimmiimiiiii iiiiiiiiii|        'giiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimii iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiini iinii iiiii: iiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiui.- 


SLADE  EXPORT  CO. 

112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Kstablislieil   ISSo  | 

GENERAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS  | 

Cable   Address:     "SLADEXPOKT"  | 

Western  Union — Universal  and  five  letter:  A.  B.  C.  5th  VA.  and  | 

improved:   Liebers  Ltd.    (refers  to   Standard)    Bentley  = 

Specialty :  | 

PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  IN  PARCEL  AND  CARGO  LOTS  i 

TO  ANY  PORT  | 

Bankers:     American   Xational  Bank,   San  Franeisoo  | 

Agencies:  | 

LIMA,  PERU                                                 SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA  | 

Correspoiideuee  witli  relial)le  nieri'liants  is  invited  witli  a  view  | 

to    establisliinjf   pcvmancnt    business    connections  i 


SHOES 


I  Men's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Slio 

I  Tennis  and  Outinjj  Shoes 

I  and 

i  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

I  All  in  stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

I  Marvin  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

I  (The  House  of  Marvin) 

I  SHOES  WHOLESALE 

I  216  Market  Sireel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  741  S.  Los  Anteles  St.,  Us  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Send  for  Samples  or  Information 

I  Cable  Address  "WINMAR"  Bentley  Code 


.^'1 IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIIIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIII I mil IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiiT.  nMllllllllllllllli I Illllllllll IMIIIIIIIMI IIIIII IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIII IIIIIIIIIUI I IIIIUII Mllllll Illl IIMll 

'HllllinillMnilMIIIIIIIIIII I llllllllllllllllilllillllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIII I Illllll IIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIimilllllllllll Illin m Illlllllllllin IIIMIIMIIIMII I I MIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIMII IIIIII Illllllllllllimill IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU: 

I   Absolute  Protection  in  Exclusive  Agencies  for  Our  Products   I 
We  Are  the  Only  Export  Department  for  These  Factories 


CORN  CHOP 

CHICKS   FEED 


PURE 
CORN   MEAL 


Royal  Automobiles  4-40  H.  P. 

Liberty  Bicycles — High  Grade 

Beck  Motor  Trucks,  Busses,  Ambulances  and  Carriages 

Electric  Lighting  Plants,    10  lights  to   1,000. 

Automobile  Tires  and  Accessories 

Liberty  Mills,  grinds  all  grades  of  flour  and  meal. 

There  are  seven  sizes  of  this  mill,  varying  from  No.  00  hand 
power,  to  the  size  requiring  thirty  horse  power,  belt 
driven  and  suitable  for  a  small  milling  business. 

Liberty  Mills  will  grind  any  kind  of  grain,  dry  bean,  rice, 
coffee,  etc.,  in  fact  any  dry  kernel,  and  will  produce 
flour,  meal  and  coarse  stock  food  at  one  operation,  and 
nothing  is  wasted. 

It  is  without  an  equal  at  several  times  its  cost,  which  runs 
from  $62.50  c.  i.  f.  to  $360.00,  less  dealer's  discount. 


Western   Uuiou  5   letter 

and 

Behtley's  Codes 

Cable    Address 

"POTCO" 


PACIFIC  OCEAN  TRADING  COMPANY 

lOth  Floor  American  Bank  BIdg.  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


plllltlllllillllMlinillltllllllinilllllllllllMllinilllllllilllllinMlltlllMIIIMIIMlllllllllllMIIIHIIMIMMIIIMIMIIItHIMIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

'±iHttiiiiiiitiiiiiininiiiiitMitMiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiit;iiiiiiiiMiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiNiitiiiiiiiiMiiiHiiMM 

MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 


i 

I 

I                            STANDARD  AND  OVERSIZE  PISTONS,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PINS  FOR  | 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  | 

i     Valves  and  Cages  for  Buicks.    Valves  for  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Overland,  Oakland  and  Oldsmobile.    Bronze  and  | 

I      Babbitt  Bushings.    Differential  and  Transmission  Gears  for  all  Popular  Oars  at  a  Saving  from  20  to  100  Per  Cent.  I 

JAMES  E.  INGLIS  CO.  | 

I                                                        FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— TO  TRADE  ONLY  | 

I      SAN  FRANCISCO                                                                                                                                          CALIFORNIA  | 

BmmiiiimumjiiiiinumniiiirKmmiiiijiiniiiiMumiiiiiiiiiii»iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiii.MiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii»  iiinii iiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiHiMMiiiiiiiii; 


MS 


Pan    Pacific 


t'lllllllllllllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIII MIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIirilll MIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIMI I Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllli>  i' I IMIIIIII I IIMII IIIIIHIII Illlllllll 1 IMIIIIIIillllllDIIII llllllFriill Illlll milll'; 

IfGRIFFIN&CO    Limited  I   IGENERAL    PAPER   CO.  | 

I     r,     VjrVll    J.    Al^      tX    V><V^.,    J_>lUlXtCVI     ^         |  HOWARD    ST.,   San    Francisco,   U.   S.   A.  1 


IMPORIERS    AND    EXPORTERS 

341  Montgomery  Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


STEAMSHIP 
AGENTS 


I  SHIP 

I     BROKERS 

I     London,  England 
I     Vancouver,  B.  C. 

^illirinilli>iiniiiirHiiiiiiiiiiiilillilliiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiriiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiirHiiiiiiiHiitttii-~ 

i^inilinillllllllMlllllltMlliMlllliniMlllllltlllltlllllllllllllMllltlllllllllinillllMlltllllllllllllllilllMlltMIIMIIIIIIItllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIII!;' 


San    Francisco,   U.   S.   A. 
EMCO."   All    Codes 

Paper 

PAPER  '^"' 

'      ** '       ^ '  *  Representatives 


New  York 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Portland.  Ore. 
Rotterdam,  Holland 


568-576    HOWARD    ST., 
I  Cable   Address: 

I  Bank 

=  References: 

I  Bank    of    Italy 

I  San     Francisco 

i  BRANCH   OFFICES:     Seattle,   Portland,   Los   Angeles  | 

I  Dealers   in    News,    Book,   Writing,   Coated,    Ledger,    Bond,  | 

I  Cardboards,    Label   and   Wrapping   Papers  | 

^r)lllllililliltilllllirillliililHlliMiHiiniiililiniinilininiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiinMi[iiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniii(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iii:7 

dtlMllliniilllllllllinilllllinilllMIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIlMIIHIIMIIIIIIMIIIinilllMinillUlllillllMllllltllllllltllllllltllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMlllIlllllilllllllH 


Fred  Golding  Lumber  &  Tfle  Company  |  |  IsJ^t'i'l^lJf''''"^  *  ^''wll^isei.ts 


I  BOX  SHOOK,  LUMBER  AND  TILE  | 

I  604-608  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  | 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

.^niiiniiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitniiiiiiMiiiMjMiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiii]iiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiniiniiiil7 
LJiitiiiiiMiiiniiniuniiitiiniiiNinniiiiiinMinMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuMHiiiuiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiltiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiitiitllitltlllliirrilll 

I  KAAS-HOPKINS.CO.  | 

I  PAPER  MILL  SELLING  AGENTS  | 

I  Hearst  Building                                       San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  PROTECTIVE     PAPERS— Vegetable    Parchment,    Glassine,  | 

I  (Parchmyn),  Pareumoid.  | 

I  CREPE  PAPERS— Napkins,  Plain  or  Decorated;  Crepe,  Plain  | 

I  or  Decorated;  Toilet.  | 

I  WAX  PAPERS— White,  Colored,  Plain  or  Printed.  | 

I  GLAZED    PAPERS    for    Boxmakers,   etc.       White,    Colors,  | 

I  Embossed,  Novelties.  I 

I  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COVER  PAPERS  and  Mount  Board.  | 

I  WRITING  PAPERS— Bonds,  Ledgers,  Flats,  Typewriter  Papers,  | 

i  Wc  Solicit  Export  Inquiries  from  the  Trade.     Samples  and  Quo-  | 

i  tations  Promptly  Furnished  on  Request  | 

p-jiluimHiiiiuiiiMniiinnniiiiiiiri(iiiuiiniiniiiMiiiMiiiiniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiir 
=:iniiniiiitiiiniiiiiiiiniiiittiitiiiniiiTtiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiitiiirtiiiuiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii^ 

I  GLASSWARE!] 

I  (FOR  TABLE  AND  SIDEBOARD)  | 

I  Dinner  Services  I 

I  Vitrified  Hotel  China  I 

I  The  three  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS  in  the  world  | 

I  DIRECT   FROM    FACTORY  TO   DEALER  | 

I  (I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity.  Write  for  I 

I  catalogue  and  prices  TODAY.    Correspondence  in  any  language)  | 

I  FACTORIES;     Fostoria  Gla'ss  Company  | 

I  Edwin   M.    Knowles    China   Company  | 

I  Buffalo  Pottery  = 

I  Cable  Address:     "HEASTAND"  | 

I  B.  F.  HEASTAND  I 


i   618  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


-,iitiinuiiitiiiniiiiiiiiniKiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii7? 
^HiiiiriiJiiiiiiiii I tiiiijiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiriiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii a 

\  Herbert   W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  f 

I  IMPORT        EXPORT        DOMESTIC  f 

I  Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc.  I 


Write  for  Quotations 


209-211  Washington  St. 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.    I 


r*itiiiiiimiimirMiiMiiiiiiiiMitiiiiMiiuijmiiMiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiJtiiiiiiiiiri^ 

C<'tl;!l:''I^•:HlM^nllll^lIlltllllllllllllllMllInllllllllUlllllMllllll[|llMllltllllM;lllllllM1llMlllllltIlllllllfMllJtMMllllllllllM1ll^ 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  I 

AND  I 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  | 

I                                      Mobile,  Alabama,   II.  S.  A.  | 

Cable  Address  "PAJONES  MOBILE"                        All  Lcadiiis  Codes  Used  | 

iiiiiNiii iriiiiiiiiimiiiriiimiiinii iiiitiiiiinimimitmiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuii]miiiiilninillllllllllllllllllllluillllllilil]iln]iii]iin]iitiiiiiiMiii.:g 


LOS   ANGELES    HARBOR  SAN    PEDRO,    CALIF. 

STEAMSHIPS  SOLD  AND  CHARTERED 

EXPORT  —  IMPORT 

COMMISSION   AGENTS 


Cable  Address 
"Shipagents" 


P.   O,   Box  476 


Steamers  from 
300  to  10,000  D.W.T. 


FTMIIMllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltMllilllMJIillllillltlllMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIirilllllllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIlllllllllIllilllllirMJIMIIillirilllMlllllllllllllllir 

ijiii.iiir.iiiniHriiiitiiitiiiniininriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilililiiii)llirt(iriliiiitinii[Miitiiitiiifi)iiitiiriiiiitiiliiiii^ 

I    VICTOR  PATRON    ] 

I  IMPORT  I 

I  EXPORT  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG..  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
CABLE:    PATRON" 


^rltllliiilllliliillliilnliiltiiiitliitiiiniiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiniltlillliiltlllliiliiiiiilitlliiilliliiiiiniiiuiiuiiinilillllliitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiitiiiiin' 
£iiiiiiii(iiiiiiiji[iiiitMiiiiiii iir iiiMiitMiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiirtilitMitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniMirinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiriiiiiiiiiir'^ 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 


I  MAIN  OFFICE:  | 

I    311  CALIFORXIA  STREET  San  Francisco,  Cal.    j 

I  Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants  | 

I  Steamship  Agent  and  Ship  Owner  | 

I  EXPORT   AND   IMPORT  I 

I  All    Codes.     Code   Address:   CHENRYINC  S 

FiiillliniitiilitllillliniilininiiiuiliiiiniiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiitiiiiitiHiiiiiiiitilniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitlliniiltiiiiiliniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiititittir 
JlllllllHIllllllllilllllinilllllliriiiniilililltHiiiMillllillllllliiMiliiiriiiiinitililMlllllllMllllilMl iiiiiMiiiliiiiililliiliinillllillMlilliilllllllillllllllli^ 


=  References: 

=      Metropolitan   Bank 

=     Marine  Bank  and  Trnst  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

RENCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  n.  T. 
Bedford  .McNeil 


I  H.  S.  RENSH  AW,  Inc.  | 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  | 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  | 

I      Freight    Forwar<l<Ts  NEW    ORLKANS,    LA.  Correspt>ndence  Solicited      | 

niniiiiiiiiilliiiiliMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiHiiliiiniiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiMiitMinHiMiiiiJiiiiiiiiMiiMiiMiMiiiMniMliiniiiiiitiintiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiif? 
-J.iiiliiin ii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMnMiitiiiiMiiiiiitMiitiiiiiniiiiiMniliniiiiflliiMliiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiinmiliiilliiiiiliiiiitiiiitiiiiiilliMllti£ 


RETAIL 


j    WHOLESALE  SEEDS 

I  GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

I  Send  For  Our  Catalog 

I  AGGELER  &  MIISSER  SEED  COMPANY 

I    LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA    |j 

guiiiiuuiiliMiiiiiimiimiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiini>iiiiiiiiiijiiiiniiiiiniiiimi>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii!.j 
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aii""""ii iiimMiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii I iii.iuiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihi{iiii iiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii II iimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiim mil iiiiniiiiiiiii i iiiiin iiiiitiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiis 

D.  MARTIN  ^.^^JmnSSw  r.  beomley  jansen     i 


I  "ANTI-BACTERIAL   SOLUTION"  | 

I  Open  to  accept  the  representation  of  Foreign  Druggist  interested  in  our  Anti-Bacterial  Solution  I 

I  Correspondence  in  all  Languages  I 

I       235  MONTGOMERY  STREET  DUNWER   MF'G    CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO       \ 

.itiMiiiiMii iiiiiiniii uiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMii uiiiii mil mill iiiiiiiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimi miimiimimimiiimiimimimiimiimimimiimi iiiimimn iiiiiiiiimiii imm i iiimiiiiiiimimiiimimimiimiimiiii iiililililllJ. 
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I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF        I 

I  .S60  South  Main  Street  127  Monteomery  Street  I 

Bishop  &  Bahler  Co.  | 

i       HookingsthrouKh  all  United  ^^^  _,      TRAFFIC  .  MARINE  INSURANCE       I 

s  States  Pons  to  all  parts  OCEAN  — -_._-__»»,,„„_- —RAIL  i 

I  of  the  World  SERVICE  SHIPPING  ADVICE  | 
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Rolph,  Mills  &  Company 

I  General  Shipping   and   Commission   Merchants 

1  EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS 

I  Direct  Representatives  of  Eastern  Manufacturers  of  Principal  American  Goods 

I  SEATTLE  PORTLAND  LOS   ANGELES  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

y     -,Hii iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiniii iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii miiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii i i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimii mill imimiiiiiii i iiiiimii ii i iiiiii iiiiimiiiimiimimiiii 
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G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 


)  All  Standard  Codes 
Codes     A.  B.  C.  .Sth  Edition 
I  Bentley's 


Cable  Address 

Steinmoran 


MANUFACTURERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  2  RECTOR  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  Airencies 

260  CALIFORNIA  STREET  Vladivostock 

HARBIN  OFFICE:  38-84  BOLSHOI  PROSPECT  Manchuria 

DAIREN  OFFICE:  23  NICHIDORI  Hailar 


r.inmiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiimi mi imimimim mmiimmiiimmimimiiimmim ii imiimimiimimiimiiii miimimiimiiimmiiimiiiimiimim miim iiiimmi mm immiiiimmmimiimiimmiimiiimiiiimimiiimiii? 
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I     CHAS.    M.   PAGANINI  ¥^1  1      T%  ^^  EDWARD   P.   BARRY     | 

Edward  Barry  Company 

j  WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS  | 

I  San  Francisco,  Calif.  I 

I  Agents  for:                                                                    MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  | 

I  L.  L.  BROWN'S  LEDGER,  BOND  AND                         Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  | 

I  TYPEWRITER  PAPERS                                          Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  | 

I  Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished                             Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

f.uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiuMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iniiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 
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THE  CHUNG  MEI  TRADING  CORPORATION 

I  IMPORT    ::    EXPORT  | 

I  President,  MR.  C.  C.  NIEH  | 

I  All  Codes  Used  Addrcss:  S  11  Ningpo  Road,  Shanghai,  China  | 

I    Cable:  "Chungmel  Shanghai"  U.  S.  Box  764  | 
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C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  RANGANATHAM 

MERCHANTS 

I                                                                  KARUR,  SOUTH    INDIA  | 

I      Suppliers  of  Turmeric,  Groundnuts  (with  or  without  shells),  Gingelly-seed,  Oil  Castor-seed,  Oil  and  Oil-cakes  of  | 

I      the  same,  Myrabolams,  Nuxvomica,  Pepper,  Coriander,  Cuminseed,  Dill-seed,  Chillies,  etc.,  etc.  | 

I      Tel.:  "COMMERCE"  Karur                                 CORRESPONDENCP:  INVITED               Codes  used:     A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Private  j 

jiiiiiiiiiimiiuuiiiliuuuiimimmmiimiimiimiiiiimmi iimii imimiii imimimiiii.iiimiimimimiimiimiimiimiimimiiimii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiitiiiiimmmi mii: 


120  Pan    Pacific 
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i  INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  &  TRADING  CO.  I 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  The  officers  of  the  above  company  are  old  experienced  oil  men,  having  operated  in  the  | 

I  Gulf-Coast,  Ranger  and  Burkburnett  fields  of  Texas  and  the    Kansas,    Oklahoma    and    Eastern  | 

I  Fields.      These  men  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  Ranger  and  Burkburnett  districts.  | 

I  After  exhaustive  geological  research  of  the  more  promising  undeveloped  districts  of  Texas  | 

I  these  men  finally  vs^ent  into  the  Pecos  Valley  district  of  Texas,    where    they    spent    thousands  | 

I  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  acquiring  leaseholds  that  geologists  had  passed  on,  and  found  good  | 

I  oil  prospects.      These  properties  w^ere  all  bought  at  a  time  before  the  incoming  hordes  of  oil-  | 

I  mad  people  had  caused  values  to  increase  hundreds     and     thousands     fold.       THERE     WAS  | 

I  ONLY  ONE  WELL  DRILLING  IN  THE  ENTIRE  DISTRICT  when   these    men    first  started  I 

I  securing  their  properties.                                                                                                                                        [  I 

I  You   can  imagine   the   heart-breaking  effort  it  has  been   to   get  the  less  venturesome   op-  | 

I  erators,  companies  and  capitalists  to  come  in  and  help  open  up  this  district.      Day  after  day  it  | 

I  has  been  necessary  to  go  out  after  new  capital  to  extend  operations  and  to  start  wells  on  newly  | 

I  acquired  properties.      Can  you,   further,  imagine  the  faith  that  these  men  have  had,  a  faith  that  | 

I  is  just  being  rewarded,  a  faith  that  a  year  and  a  half  of  disappointments  and  hard  work  w^ould  | 

I  not  break.  | 

|.  Finally,   after  these  many  months  the  first  good  well  has  come  in,  causing  an  inrush  of  | 

I  operators,   speculators  and  capitalists,   all  intent   on  the  business  of  the  day.  | 

I  The  hotels  are  overcrowded.      Tent  cities  are  springing  up;    the  sidev/alks  and   streets  are  | 

I  thronged  with  people;    the  roads  are  lined  w^ith  the  dusty  automobiles   of   the   incoming  mil-  | 

I  lionaires,    company   employes    and   lease   buyers.      The   railroads  are    building    miles    of    side  | 

I  tracks  to  handle  the  increased  treiffic.      Refineries  are  being  planned  and  built;   new  derricks  are  | 

I  going  up  in  ever  increasing  numbers.      New^  banks  and  financial  institutions  are  in  the  stage  of  | 

I  organization  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  avalanche  of  money  that  is  pouring  into  the  towns  | 

I  of  this  district.      All  of  this  is  just  the  start,  but  it  has  rewarded  the  faith  of  the  men  who  pio-  | 

I  neered  the  territory.      HOWEVER,  THEIR  JOB  IS  JUST  STARTED.  I 

I  They  need  more  money  to  continue  their  operations,  to  pay  for  the  development  they  have  | 

I  planned,  so  we  are  offering  you  a  chance  to  come  in  after  the  great  risk  of  the  pioneers  has  | 

I  been  lessened  to  a  negligible  point.  | 

I  We  do  not  care  to  form  stock  companies  to  raise  this  money,  neither  do  v^^e  care  to  ask  for  | 

I  your  money  as  Trustees.      We  have  decided   to  let  a  few  acres  of  our  leaseholds  go.  | 

I  We  can  let  you  have  tracts  of  five  acres  vip,  at  prices  now  as  lo^w  as  ten  dollars  per  acre.  | 

I  These  properties   are   in   Crane   County,    just   ahead  of  the  drill.      The  lease  is  the  regular  five  | 

I  year  commercial   No.   88   lease,   with   no   drilling  obligations.      We  have  abstracts  of  title  and  | 

I  an  opinion  of  a  very  reliable  attorney.  | 

I  The  demand  for  this  property  will  be  great  so  we  suggest  that  you  mail  us  your  money  | 

I  early  in  order  to  get  in.      If  you  want  to  come  in  and  talk  it  over  wth  Mr.  Wathen,  in  our  | 

I  offices  at   501    Newhalt  Building,   260  California  Street,   San  Francisco,   you  are  entirely  wel-  | 

I  come  to  do  so.      If  you  cannot  come,  w^rite,  or  better  still,  wire  at  our  expense  and  immediately  | 

I  w^e  will  send  you  maps  and  detailed  information.      Our  telephone  number  is  Kearny  2134.  | 

=  Remember  you  are  dealing  with  a  reliable   company,    officered   by    experienced    oil    men  | 

I  who  spent   their  money  before  ever  asking  you  for  a  cent.  | 

I  The  International  Petroleum   &  Trading  Company  is  a  million  dollar  company,  organized  | 

I  under  the  laws  of  California,  with  two  hundred  thousand  paid  up,  and  no  stock  for  sale.  The  com-  | 

I  pany  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  importing  and  exporting  Petroleum  and  its  products,  and  for  | 

I  the  development  of  its  oil  properties  in  Texas.      The  company  will  stand  behind  this  offer,  and  | 

I  through  its  representatives  in  the  field  who  are  daily  wiring  in  reports  of  developments,  will  | 

I  keep  you  posted  and  will  advise  you  with  regards  to  the  handling  of  the  properties  you  buy  | 

I  from  us.  I 

i  Let  us  impress  on  you   that   20  minutes  in  this  field  is    ancient    history  —  ACTION    IS  I 

j  NECESSARY.                                                                                                                              '  j 
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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES: 

Seattle 

Peru                                          Costa  Rica 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala                                Nicaragua 

New  Orleans 

Salvador                                   Chile 

General  Agents 

Panama 
Ecuador 
Bolivia 


JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  ( INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 
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"SUNSHINE 
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PACIFIC  MAIL 
Steamship  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1848 


UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans -Pacific  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL  '( 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Sister  Ships 

S.  S.  "ECUADOR"  S.  S  "VENEZUELA"  S.  S.  "COLOMBIA" 

And  EiKht  Freight  Steamers 


Shanghai— Hong  Kong— Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY)     *  *. 

8  Steel  Ships— Sailing  Every  10  Days— Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras  ' ' 


Manila— East  India  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Golumbo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

American  Steamers 

S.  S.  "COLUSA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

And  Two  Freight  Steamers 


Panama  Service  to 


Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.  "NEWPORT"         S.  S.  "SAN  JUAN"         S.  S.  "CITY  OF  PARA" 

S.  S.  "SACHEM"  S.  S.  "SAN  JOSE" 


San  Francisco— Baltimore  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY         VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto 
de  Colombia,  Havana  and  Baltimore 

S.  S.  "POINT  ADAMS"     S.  S.  "POINT  LOBOS"      S.  S.  "POINT  BONlTA"      S.  S.  "POINT  JUDITH" 


Round-the- World  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        PORTS  OF  CALL 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Koke,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Biserta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Fr  ancisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


General  Office 


For  Full  Information  Apply 

508  California  Street 
SAN  FBANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention 


Edited  by  John  H.  Gerrie 


Recognition  of  Pacific  is  Key  Note 
Why  Has  America  Neglected  China? 
Primary  Basis  for  Trade  is  Peace 


1*  * 


i^-pl 


Captain  Robert  Dollar,  Chao  Hsin  Chu,  Tomotake  Teshima 
William  C.  Redfield,  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh  and  Thirty  Others 
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SCLF^  VULCANIZING 

FOR 

^AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

>7  MADE   IN    US -A 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 
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SERVICE: 

In  1919  the  Foreign  Trade  Conrimerce 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$11,000,000,000. 

The  Trade  Extension  Bureau  of  Pan 
Pacific  has  inaugurated  a  service  to  its 
advertising  clientele  which  puts  the  ad- 
vertiser in  direct  and  immediate  com- 
munication w^ith  foreign  merchants  who 
are  already  engaged  in  importing  his 
specific  commodities. 
If  you  are  desirous  of  increasing  your 
Foreign  Connections  during  1 920  call 
Douglas  5418  —  Pan  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. Executive  offices  —  618  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
The  cost  of  securing  your  share  of  this 
$11,000,000,000  trade  is  insignificant 
to  the  result  to  be  obtained. 
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Pan    Pacific 


Western  Diesel  Engine 

Type:  Vertical,  single  acting,  four  cycle,  enclosed 
crank  case,   medium  speed  type. 

Simplicity:  The  simplest  engine  ever  built  of  the 
Diesel  or  heavy  oil  type.  No  high  pressure  in- 
jection air  compressors,  high  pressure  fuel 
pumps,  carburetors,  surface  or  electrical  ignition 
with   their   intricate   mechanical   complications. 

Fuel:  Burns  all  low  gravity  fuel  oils  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  producing  equal  or  more  horsepower 
per  pound  of  such  fuel  than  any  other  engine  of 
equal  size,   or  bore  and  stroke. 

Lubrication:  Automatic  force  feed  with  direct 
lines  to  all  operating  parts.  Continuous  circula- 
tion and   cooling  system. 

Governor:  The  speed  of  the  engine  is  regulated  by 
a  very  simple  governor  of  the  centrifugal  type, 
which  also  directly  controls  the  quantity  of  the 
fuel  supply.  Engine  speed  can  be  changed  while 
operating  and  no  manipulation  by  hand  is  neces- 
sary to  adjust  fuel  supply  to  engine  speed  under 
any  load  condition. 

Sizes:       25    B.   H.   P.  per  working  cylinder  in  single 

and  multiple  cylinder  units  up   to   six   cylinders. 

Adaptable    to    every    purpose    for    which 

efficient,   dependable   power  equipment   of 

the  highest   type   is   required. 

Send   for  Bulletin  No.   504 

Western  Machinery  Company 

904  North  Main  St.     Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch    Office:      RIALTO    BLDG. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Established    1849 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
2  Rector  St. 


EXPORT        IMPORT        INSURANCE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
220  SANSOME  ST. 


KOBE  JAPAN  I 

2    Kaigandori — 1    Chome      1; 


Cable  Address:      "MACONDRAY" 
Codes:      A.  B.  C.   5th  Improved,  Scott's,  Al.  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  New  &  Old 


EXPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  OR  MANUFACTURED  IN  AMERICA 

IMPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  SUITABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  MARKET 


i 

3 
I 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 


SOLE  EXPORT  AGENTS 
FAMOUS  EAGLE  BRAND  CALIFORNIA  OAK  TANNED  SOLE  LEATHER 


Liberal   Advances.      Consignments   Approved    Merchandise 


I      Additional   Connections   Desired  Correspondence   Invited      i 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiimiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii>MMuiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniMliu»iniuiM»iiini»iiiuiiiuiiiMiMuuiuiii^iMiiiiiiiiiiiu»inMinhjii»iiimuwuuuuuuuuuuuui^^^^^  i^ 
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iiiiniiiiniiiiiiiinpiiiMiiHiiiiitiiiitiiniiiiiiinMiniiiiiMitiiiiniiiii riiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiriiiiiiiniiin'iiiiiiuiintiitiiiiitiijniniiiitiiinii HiiiiHiiiMiliiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiuiiiiniiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiniinMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiniiHriHiiiin 

DISTRIBUTING   AGENCIES    DESIRED    ^-^Jcontrm^ted  j 

Superior  Compound 
Pumps 

ELIMINATE    End   Thrusts,   Water   Balance,   Air   Leaks  | 

and  Packing  Troubles.  | 

SAVES  30 'v    in  Horsepower.  f 

SPLIT  CASE  enables  all  parts  to  be  easily  reached.  | 

SIMPLE — Does  not  require  experience  to  operate.      Fool  | 

Proof.  I 

Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch  | 

Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency  I 

Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A.  = 


The  "All-In-One"  Tractor 

A   One    Man   Tractor   carrying   the   implements 

underneath    and   in   front   of   the    driver.         Plants, 

Cultivates  and  Harvests  all  kinds  of  Crops. 

List  Price  U.  S.  A.  $1,850.00 

Send    for   Catalogs 

An   Opportunity   for   Progressive  Distributors 

ADAIR  &  COMPANY 

Factory  Foreign  Distributors 

Cable   Address:       "ADACO" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


^^MM; 


llllllliimilliilililiilillliiillilillilllllllllliiiliniillliilllliiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiimilllllllliliillllllliilii iiiiiliiiiiiiiiiilMililiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiniiillll imiiimiimiiimimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiimii mill niiniiillilllliiniiiilii?; 
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LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information   it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be   sent   free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 


IIIHIIIIII"ll"lltM""l""l"IIIIIIIM""IIIIHIII"""ll"ll""l"ll"ll"llll"ll"ll"lll"ll""""l"ll"llll"llllllllHli"l""l"lll"ll"lll""MIIII"ll"ll"lllll"IIIHfll"lll"ll"llll"ll""ll"^ 
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Pan    Pacific 


<lHMIirMHIMinrillllMlirriHt[IHIMIItllHIIMHIMinMIIIMIinMIIMMIIIHIMMlnilHIIIIIIIMIIIIIIII|llinill|IIIIIIIIIIIMIItllllltllllllltlllllllinilUllinillltllinill>lllUll)lMll)flllll)HHIIIl^ 

I     MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 
I  of  GOOD  SHOES  ONLY;  Since  1885 

I  WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

I  ALL  STYLES  AND  GRADES  OF 

I        MENS— WOMENS— BOYS— CHILDRENS— INFANTS 
SLIPPERS,  LOW  SHOES  and  BOOTS 

i  SAMPLES  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  CHARGES  PREPAID 


"flillllllllKJIIItlllttlllDK'lllll 


Nolan  Earl  Shoe  Co.  s!:^^:'Su  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
Nesco,  Bentleys  Code 


Regulation  U.  S.  Army  Shoe 

In  Black.  Brown,  White  Elk  Leathers 

All  Sizes  and  Widths  m  Stock 


ciiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiriiiniiiiiiiiuiniin 


!jiiKiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiihiiiniiHiiiiiiirMii<iii[iiiiiiiitiiiuiiHiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiihiiiiniiHiiiiiiiriiitniinii^ 

Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handlingof 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  iu  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smootli  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

Important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


^meSaving 

DeskSystem  Tile 

Extra  comparfmena  add^  aa  navtreO.   Made  of  enamei&t  sheet  steA 
Ati:cj.r  b'ju.'dei,  ":!ju>[j  Get  GTealer  Desk  Efficiency." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  numUer  of  indexed 
iiling  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
^ir  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  departn\ent  of 
your    business. 


Ponr  Conipar<iu«nt 
Fil«,  SH.OO 


Es<ra  UnKa  ■■ 
needed  %  1 .50  eaeh* 


Ross-Goiild 


St.  Louis. 


I  1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET  | 

^iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiinniiiHiiniiiMiilMiiHinHniiHiililliHliiiilHllinilHlilHllliilililiiniHniiHiittiiinliiuiilliHiiitiiliniiitiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitllii^ 


^lllllilllllllillllMilllllltnilllltllllliniiMilllilllililiilllMliiilMiiinilllMlllllllllilllil rmiiiiiiiiiiiillllMlltiMililiMiittiiinilllllllMilM lltllljliMiitlllllliliMiilitniMlliMlillHlllllltinlllliliiiilhillllinillllllllllllMlllllllllllllMltlliltllllllltlllinillilllillllllliriilliiiiniiiiiiiiiiiillllitilnliliitlinriiii ii'r 


AGENTS   FOR: 

HARDWARE 

GROCERIES 

CALIFORNIA    CANNED 

FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES 

CHEMICALS 

FERTILIZERS 


HAGENS  &  CO. 

BROKERS    AND    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

Exporters  Importers 

Manufacturers'  Agents 

58   SUTTEE   STREET 

San  Francisco,  CaUfomia,  U  S..  A. 


CABLE  ADDRESS: 

SNEGAH 

CODES  USED: 

WESTERN  UNION 

5  LETTER  ED. 

LIEBERS  5  LETTER   ED. 

CROSS  CIPHER  CODE 


ntuiihiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiHiiiirtiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiiiiMinniiriiiiHiiiMiiiinMinMniiHiiiiHiiiitiintiiniiiniiiuiiiHniiniMiiiiitiiiuiiiiMiriiHiiiiMiiiiMiiiiNiiriiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiirHiriiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiii 
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ViiiiKrriiiMiiirtNHiriiiiiniiirniiniittiiitiiirtiiittiiittKirNitiiiiiMirtirirMtthtrtiitiiii>MtrMittMi:;nitiiitiii)iiiriiittntMiiiiiiniiiiiiniiuiiiiiiniii^ 


l^iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiinMniinMiiiiiiMiiiiiutiiniiiiiiiHinMiNiiiiiiiniifiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiMiniiiiriiimimimirmtnmifmnm 

I  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited  | 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C.  | 

I         Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  ihe  following  well-lcnown  | 

I  brands  of  Sulpiiite  Pulp  § 


IIluslnitiDn  shows  i 
cargo  of  Gilmore  Proii- 
ucts    beins    loaded    at 

Los     AnKeles      Harbor  = 

for  export   shipment.  = 

TELL  US  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IN  ! 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  | 

Being  producers,  refiners  and  exporters  of  all  petroleum  products.  = 

we  are  in  position  to  supply  your  requirements  for  these  products  in  = 

large  quantities  quickly  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.     You  will  | 

save    time,     effort    and     exi>ense     by    advising    us    of    your    needs  = 

promptly,    and     at     the     same   time  avail   yourself   of   the   complete  = 

service  of  this  company.  | 

KEROSENE         GASOLINE         NAPTHAS  I 

avjiilablo  in   almost  any   ((uantities  on   short   notice,    as   well   as   all  | 

i)lhor    petroleum    products    listed,     (lilmore    products    are    distinctly  | 

high   in  quality  and  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way.  = 

LUBRICATING  OILS  | 

Cilmore   Lubricating  Oils  are  refined   from   Paraffin   Base    Crude.  | 

known,  to   embody   highest   lubricating  values.     There   is  a  Cilmore  I 

Oil  for  every  purpose  where  perfect  lubrication  is  desired.     Tell  us  = 

your  requirements  and    we   will  quote  you   promj)tly.  | 

Correspondence  in  All   Languages  | 

<;;isoline             Kerosene            Napthas            Distillates             Fuel   Oils  | 

Machine  Oils             Cylinder  Oils             Dynamo   Oils             Motor  Oils  = 

f-^ngine  Oils     Bearing  Oils     Air  Compressor  Oils     Transmission  Oils  = 

Thread  Cutling  oils                Ice  Machine   Oils                Transformer  Oils  = 

GILMORE    PETROLEUM    COMPANY  I 

PRODUCERS            REFINERS            EXPORTERS  3 

700  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING      LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.S.A.  | 

Codes:      Bentleys,  .\BO  5th  lOd..  KecRans  | 

Cable    Address:     "Gllpeco"    Los    Angeles  E 

iiiiiirtitiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiitiiiriiiiiiil(iiitiiiiiiiMiit;iiitiii(iiiiiii.<iiiiiit!iiiMitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMii)t<iiiiiiiiiMiiitiiitiiiMii)iiiiiiitiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiitif? 


SNOWHITE  BRAND,  Bleached  Sulphite 
GLACIER  BRAND,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 
SWAN  BRAND 
SAMSON  BRAND 


[  Strong  Sulphite 


Made  under  the  most  modern  Mill  conditions  from  the 
famous  British  Columbia  Spruce 

Packed  in  bales  of  320  lbs. 
100%  air-dry. 


WOODFIBRE   MILL 

SWANSON  BAY  MILL 

PORT  ALICE  MILL 

i 

Capacity 

Capacity 

Capacity 

100  tons 

50  tons 

90  tons  Bleached 

i 

Easy  Bleaching 

Strong 

1 

CABLES:    "SMYTHE  PHILADELPHIA' 


J. 


The 

L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


WritinR 

Simili 

(ilasstne 

Bond 

<;ap 

Wrappina 

Ledircr 

Absorhinu 

Kraft 

l^rintintc 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting: 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICIi 
.^0-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


I  General  Offices: 

I  MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I  Canada 

^iiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiijiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiijiijiiijiiiij jiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiii. 

'jiiniirMiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMlillllMlninMiiiliiMiiMlniiiMriliillinillliilllllililMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


I        Foreign  and  Domestic 
I  Advertising 

I   To  Foreign  Dealers: 

I  We  offer  the  serviees  of  a  thoroughly  well-iiifonned 

I  advertising     organization     to     iiianiifaeturers    and 

I  shippers   of   foreign   products   ilesiring   the   proper 

I  introduction  of  their  goods  in  the  United  States  and 

I  Canada. 

I  To  Exporters: 

I  We  have  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  rendering  of 

I  advertising  service  to  those  American  inauufactur- 

I  ers  and  exporters  whose  volume  of  business  justities 

I  exploitation  of  their  products  in  world  markets. 


^vei''ti>9in^ 


SECURITY  BUILDING 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1    Cable:   "FORDOMAC 


All  Codes    I 


--IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIII iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiimiiiiiimiiimii 
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Pan    Pacific 
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Mini iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiminmmiiiiiiirniiinmmiiiiiiiiiiirmMiiiiiiiiiiiiidiii^ 


I  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

i  (JAPAN    MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.) 

I  Capital,   Yen  $100,000,000  Head   Offlca,  Tokyo 


I  Fleet  99— Gross  Tonnage,  500,000  | 

I  TRANS-PACIFIC  PASSENGER  SERVICE  | 

i  Between  Seattle  and  Hong  Kong  via   Japan   Ports,  | 

I  Shanghai  and  Manila,  with  Direct  Connection  for  | 

I  All  Points  in  the  Orient  and  Australia  | 

1  Greally   Improved   Fast    Service   of   Large,    High-Powered    Modern  | 

i  Twin  and  Triple   Screw   Steamships   with   Unequaled  = 

i  Passenger  Accommodations  3 

I  DISPLACEMENT:  | 

I     S.    S.    Suwa    Maru 21,020  tons         S.  S.   Katorl   Maru 19,200  tons  | 

S     S.   S.   FushimI   Maru. ...21,020  tons         S.   S.   Atsuta    Maru 16,000  tons  = 

I     S.   S.    Kashlma    Maru..19,200  tons         S.   S.    Kamo    Maru 16,000  tons  | 

I  For    further   information,    rates,    tickets,    berth    reservation,    etc.,  3 

I  apply  to  any  office  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  United  States  5 

=  and  Canada,  also  any  office  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Messrs.  § 

i  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  American  Express  Co.,  and  other  tourist  g 

I  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  or  to  the  g 

t  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA  I 


Colman  Building 
Seattle 


Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
CMcago 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York 


Operatins   Tallow   and    Soap   Factories,   Packing  Houses,   including 
Slaughter  House  in  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  In  Manchuria 

CABLK  .\])DRESS:     Tientsin.  Dalren,  Harbin— "STEINBriRG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York— "STEINMOUAN" 
('OI)IO.S:     M\   Standard,   A. B.C.    5th.,    Imp.,    Bentley's,   Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


.Agencies: 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hailar. 

Branches: 
Harbin:    38-84    Bolshoi    Prospect  Habarovsk:    Flour   Mill    Field 


Dairen:      23,    Nichidori 


New  York:  2,   Rector  Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


^IIUIIlllilllllllllllilllllllllllllllllillliltlilllilillillllilllinilllllllllltlllllllllllltlilllllllllllllUllllUUllUlUIUUlilHUIllilUllJJltUIIIHIIIIIIIIIlHUIIIIUIl 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.    1   own    make) 
SHEEP      AND      HOG      CASINGS 

(Siberian    and   Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurian   All) 


ICXPORT: 
IRON    AND   STEEL 
TIN   AND   TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS 
SOLE    AND    UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS   AND    GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


'miiiiiiiiiiiniii iiiiKiiii I iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii Mil iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiii^ 


MIDCO 

SUPER  SERVICE 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


Built  from  the  finest  mater-  | 

ials    with    an    extra    ply    in    all  | 

sizes      and      an      extraordinary  | 

guarantee.  | 

Midco  Tubes:  | 

Gray  and  red,  have  an  extra  | 

thickness  and  are  built  for  ser-  i 

vice  and  satisfaction.  | 

MID-CONTINENT  i 

TIRE  COMPANY  | 

Export  Department  i 

International  Commerce  | 

Corporation  | 

Sole    and    Direct    Representatives    of  I 

Producers  and  Manufacturers  of  the  | 

Americas,  The  Far  East  and  Europe.  .  | 

Los  Angeles,  California  | 


I          Buyers  and   Sellers   of:     Foodstuffs,   Flour,   Canned   Goods,   Pre-  | 

I  serves.    Candies,    Rice,    Sugar,    Coffee,    Tea,    Spices,    Rubber,    Oils,  | 

I  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Gums,  Shellac,  Gunnies.  Jute,  Burlap,  Hemp,  | 

I  Fibers.    Chemicals,    Fertilizers.    Drugs,    Pharmaceutical    I'roducts,  | 

i  Petroleum  Products,  Machinery.  Gas  and  Oil  Engines.  Agricultural  | 

I  Implements,   Tractors,   Auto  Trucks,   Automobiles,   Tires,    Electrical  | 

I  Appliances,    Carbons,    Boots    and    Shoes,    Office    Supplies    and    Ap-  | 

I  pliances,    I*honographs.  I 

I  Cable  Address  "INCOCOR"    Los   Angeles       All  Standard  Codes  Used  | 

I                       Correspondence   in   all   Commercial    Languages  E 

p  iiiuiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiirrniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMijiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiMinH.iii,,'; 
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If  l^jii  Ovei'jfiLaul  Motors  -1ft)uNeGd  a 


mm 


'FjBl-'aTO  The  three  Illustrations 
[  ^tvr  I  tell  the  story.  Here  you 
I  ^^    1     see    how    easy    it    Is    to 

handle    any    size    motor, 
no  matter  what  position 
^•~~  you  wish   to  work   upon  TrrT. 

you  wish  to  work  upon  It.  An  INTERNATIONAL 
MOTORKACK  In  your  repair  shop  will  help  you 
to  turn  minutes  Into  dollars. 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  full  details  concern- 
ins  the  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR-RACK,  price, 
etc  WRITE  US  TO-DAY.  You  owe  It  to  your- 
self to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  Instru- 

™  An  excluslTe  feature  of  the  MOTOR-RACK  Is 
the  dilp  pan.  The  MOTOR-RACK  is  equipped 
with   a   three-point  suspension   attachment. 

Visitors  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call  at  our 
permanent   exhibit  at  the  International  Machin- 
ery Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  


.--a 
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IMTERNVlTIOMAll 
PLRCHASIMC     BUPEAU 


i03      FAST    15TH.    SXRCCT 


IVCW    Y«irJK 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Addr'ess  ^"^'^   ^^^^^P^^ 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ''*''  Edition 
Dessicated  Cocoanut 
Japanese  Crabmeat 
Vegetable  Oils 


We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America 

^iilllitllliiiMinuiliillllilliiiiiiiiilii iiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiniiMiiiiliiiiirllll  IIIMIIIIIllNllltlllllJllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllilllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllliillMlilllullll  llnilllllit iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiriiiiiMjiiiiiiiniiM iiiiii>ii»i iii 


Vfl|||(|nnntHIIIIIUIIHINIMI1IIIMIUII[IIIIMnilllntllIIMi:rMnMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIII1IMnillIIMI1IM1IMniiinMnlMJIII]IIIIIMIIItMltlllllMIIIIIIMI1ltlllMllltMllinilMIUIIIIItlllll^ 


AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETOR 

SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  to  handle  both  low-grade  and  high-grade  fuels  with  25%  to  SO'r  in- 
crease in  power  and  mileage.  PERFECT  MIXTURE.  NO  CONDENSATION.  ONE  ADJUST- 
MENT.    MOST  EFFICIENT  CARBURETOR  MADE. 

Wc  guarantee  to  save  you  money  on  the  cost  of  operating  your  motor  on  gasoline  of  any 
grade.  A  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  of  any  proportion,  up  to  75%  of  kerosene,  or 
distillate,  may  he  used  where  our  hot  air  and  dash  adjustment  is  attached.  We  also  guarantee 
to  give  you  GREAT  POWER  AND  SPEED,  WITH  SLOWER  SPEED  ON  HIGH  GEAR,  AND 
EASY  STARTING,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


1128  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING 


Exclusive  Export  Distributor 


Write  us  for  information 
about  any  Automobile  Part 
or   Accessory. 


CilllJJiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiJtiiiiiiii 


[injniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii 


lllllllllllllll   IIIIIIIIJIIMIIIIIIIIMII 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.      I 

iiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiMiiittiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiir 
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Pan    Pacific 


i 


PROGRESS 


iir^\A)    I'.ULLION" 
V-/  the     si)irit     of 


has  combined 
spirit  or  progress  de- 
manded by  the  problems  of  these 
times  with  that  fine  old  conservatism 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
building  up  of  the  financial  structure 
of  our  earlier  daj's. 

We  are  seeking  new  business  on  our  record 


©1)? 


(EliPmtral  Nattnual  Sauk 


% 


t 


t^<imiimnmiiiniiiiniiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[MiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiM 

ICANNED  TUNA 
i     and  SARDINES 

I  In  All  Styles  of  Pack 

I   Our  Leading  Brands  are — 

I  BALBOA 

I  CORONADO 

I  RUBIDOUX  I 

I  CATALINA  I 

E  = 

I  Complete   Catalogue   on   Request  | 

I        C.  E.  Van  Landingham  Co.        | 

I  Exporters,  Importers  and  Packers  | 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.  f 

j    Cable  Address— "VANTUN A"— All  Standard  Codes    I 

niuiiiMiwumiiiimimjMijmiiiwiiiijMiiiimjiiuiiNiiimiMiiiiiiiiimiiijiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJjiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


giiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiniiniiiiiiiiriiriiiiiniiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnitiiiiniininiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiriiniiuiiiiiiniNiiiiiiiiiriiiiing 

|AlberhillClays| 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

I  facture  of  | 

I         High  Grade  Refractories  Sanitary  Ware  | 

I         Hotel  China  and  White  Ware  Chemical  Stoneware  f 

I  Electrical  Insulators  Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

=  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  i 

i  § 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  | 

1  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  | 

=  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  i 

5  g 

i  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  | 

I  mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

i  in    an    effort   to    secure   the   best    results   for    the    manufacturer.  | 

I  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  | 

I  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  3 

=  the  market.  = 

I  The    Alberhill     Coal     &     Clay     Co.   at  this  time  supplies  nearly  5 

1  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  | 

i  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  1 

i  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  = 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  | 

I  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

I  slightest  degree;  it  will,   however,   bring  you  promptly  a  work-  | 

I  ing    sample    of    the   Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best   adapted    to  | 

i  your  particular  needs.  | 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 

i  Pacific  Electric  Building  Los  Angeles,   Calif.  I 

SiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMuiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiniiiitiiifiiiniiiiiiiiiiii i? 

liiifiiiMiirniiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiHiirtiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriMiiiHiiiiiniiL 


=     Parent  Company 
§     Established  18S7 


Resources  Over 
11,000,000 


I  Associated  Manufacturers    | 
Importing  Co. 

I  Manufacturers'  Representatives  | 

I  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  f 

g  i 

I  IMPORTS  I 

I  Chinaware,    Crockery,    Enatnelware,  | 

I  Matches,      Paper,     Vegetable      Oils,  | 

1  Essential      Oils,      Hides,      Brushes,  | 

e  Bristles,      Rattan,      Copra,      Kapok,  | 

I  Produce        and        Raw        Materials  | 

I  EXPORTS  I 

I  I 

I  Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and  | 

I  all    Steel    Products,    Hardware    and  | 

I  Tools,      Aluminum,      Kosin,      Borax,  | 

I  Caustic   Soda   and   Chemicals,    Dyes,  | 

I  California    Food    Products    and    all  | 

I  Raw  Materials.  | 

j  Cable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco  | 

I  All  Codes  j 

I  871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,   U.  S.   A.   | 

i  i 

=  r 

'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumuiuiiiiiiiiniiuiiuiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii n 
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WORLD  TRADE  SERVICE 

Our  foreign  department  has  for  many  years  devoted 
its  energies  to  the  development  of  a  Direct  Overseas 
service  as  expeditious  and  valuable  to  the  foreign 
trader  seeking  touch  w^ith  American  markets,  either 
as  buyer  or  seller,  as  it  is  to  the  American  importer 
and  exporter  in  quest  of  world  trade. 
That  direct  service  is  the  product  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  participation  in  international  trade  and  the  handling  of 
documentary  collections  involving  the  supervision  of 
merchandise.  Its  employment  involves  none  of  the 
risks  incident  to  inexperience  or  unproved  theory  in 
the  handling  of  international  commerce. 
It  reaches  every  trade  and  financial  center  of  the 
civilized   globe. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 


of  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SiniiiimiiiiiMiiiintiittiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiniiiiiiininiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiin  ^iMiiiirrnimiiMiiniiniinMniiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiniiiMinMiiMit!iiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiniiniiiiintiiitiitiiiiMiirtiitMrrtiirfiitiiiiiiiimirM 


ACETYLENE  FOR 

LIGHTING  and  COOKING 


Yon  can  have 
xnsiani  iWumi- 
naiion  and  im- 
mediate heat 
for  cookings 
with  an 

ACETYLENE 
GENERATOR 


•'IC.  1 


Stock  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment 


E.  D.  BULLARD 


268  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 


Planting  the 
Flag  of  the 
Admiral  Line 
in  the  Orient 


niiinii(iniiiiiimiiimHinniiiiiiiinMijiimiiiMiiiiniuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiMiiiiiiHiiniiiniiiii»iiiHiu"iniMjiiirMmiiiiiiiiijiiiJiifii 


I  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

I  Sailingsifrom  Seattle  and  Portland  at  Regular  Intervals 

I  THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

I  Pacific  Steamship  Company 

I  GENERAL   OFFICES 

I  5th  Floor,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

i  Portland,  Oregon  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

I  101  Thiril  Street 

I  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  nil  Pacific  Ave. 

I  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Kobe,  Yokohama 

Riiiaiiiiiiuiinii»»iuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiujuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiJiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiJUiJJiiijiiiiuiiJiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiu. 


12  Market  Street 
New  York 
17  Sta:e  Street 


130  Pan    Pacific 

imiimniiMiimniiMiminitiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiMi iiiiiiiinMiiniiiuiiiiiinmmiriiiiiiiiimiihiiinimMnniinininiiMHiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiMniiMniiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiNiimimi^  iiiiiii uiiijiiiiin'; 

LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Established  1852  | 

Manufacturers  for  Export  of  i 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 

INCLUDING  I 

MINERVA  SUITINGS 


SiiiiiiuinMijiiMiiimiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimimiiu:ii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiJiiMiiiiiiuiiuiiiuiiii^  mni.^ 


9 

QUICK 

f 

STEAM 

I 

Sixty  pounds  work- 

U    (^B 

ing     pressure     in     15 

In    \^ 

mi  nut  PS. 

an.     ^T    T^ 

Most  eflieiout  water 

If  lP»P?»^  'liMft 

|A            tube  boiler  made.    For 

_^___^,  tif  Mill  tt'TJff^ 

every  jiurpose   requir- 

fH  5    l,3anE:;rt;l' 

1 

ing    good    dry    steam 

^t„-S^NUtD 

1 

for    fast    work.      For 

KAUNAUGHT 

1 

t                 A'ulcanizers,      Laund- 

• 

1 

t,            ries,  Dairies,  Canners, 
H             1  Tatters,  Cleaners  and 
Hi,           Dyers.   Fully   guaran- 
flC           teed.      Water    eapae- 

1 

■■            ity   tS  gallons. 

Mip<^                  '      -^.MiLwa 

1 

\H                Fully       equipped 

JJlyg^      .                                                        ~    .^^^ 

,^B            with      steam      gauge, 

^K            safety     valve,     water 

l^^^^l  a^BB^^^H  *  ^^^H 

^B            glass  and  with  Kero- 

^^^^^^K  i!^^^^^l^^r  *^^^^H 

V             sene-Oil-Gas  Burner — 

m               hottest    known    flame 
E               — or    with     Iligli     or 

P               Low     Pressure     City 

^^^^^^^^B    ^^^^^^^^HR 

¥                Gas  Burner. 

Kerosene  -  Oil  -  Gas 

Burners  furnished  for 

every     industrial      or 

domestic,   use. 

I'oi'oijrn    roprpseiitatioii    dcHirci 

L.  L  CALDWE 

LL  COMPANY 

1128   VAN   NUYS   BLDG. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

Code  Address 

"CALCO" 

KXriJTsiVK   EXI'OI 

{T    DISTWIRUTOR 

L'MiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiMiitiniiiiiiinMiiMiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiM!iiiiniiiuiiniiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiii[iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 

I  Besgrade,  Marca  Mexicali,  IXL  Flour  I 


Clean^^^i^d 


I  Besgrade      (Patent).        Milled      from 

I  hard  and  soft  wheat  blended  in  such 

I  proportions     as    to     make     an     ideal 

E  flour    for    family    use,    equally    good 

I  for    bread,     cakes,     pies,     doughnuts 

I  and  pastry   of  all  kinds.       Put  up    in 

=  paper   lined   sacks   for   absolute   pro- 

I  tection.      Guaranteed  to   be  satisfac- 

I  tory   or   money    refunded. 

I  Marca    Mexicali    (First    Clear.)       Es- 

I  pecially     reconimended     for     tortilla 

I  making  and   a   high   quality   product 

I  for  this  particular  purpose.      Packed 

|,  in   cotton  sacks. 

I  1  X  L.      A  straight  grade  flour  used 

I  for  all  purposes  with  good  results.       Packed  in  cotton  sacks. 

I  Great  Western  Milling  Company 

E  EXPORT  DEPVKTMl-.NT 

I  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  CORPORATION 

I  American  Bank  Building      Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

3  Cable  Address:     "INCOCOR"   Los  Angeles     All  standard  Codes  used 
=  Corresiiondence  in  ull  Languages 

g  Biiyer.s   and    Sellers   iif:     Foodstuff.s.    Flour.    Canned   Goods.    Fip- 

=  serves.  Gums,  Sugar,   CofTee,   Tea,  Spices,   Kubber,  Oils,  Paints  and 

I  Varnishes,  Shellac,  Gunnies,  Jute.  Burlap,  Hemp.  Fibers,  Chemicals, 

=  Fertilizers,    Drugs.    Phjirmaceutical    Products,    Petroleum    Product.-;, 

=  Machiner.v.  Gas  and  Oil  Kngines,  Agricultural  Ini))lements,  Tractms, 

=  Auto    Trucks.    Automobiles.    Tires,    Flectrical    .Appliances,    Carbon.s, 

I  Boots  and  Slioes.  ( )ITice  Supplies  and  Appliances,    Phonographs. 

rilllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllMllllllllMIIMIIIIIIItllllllllMlllllllllllll[!IIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IMIIIIIIIIIIIHIIinilllllllllllllll 


:liiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiMitiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiuMiiiniiiiMiiiMiiimiir»iimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMUiiMiiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiii>iiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiiirMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii»  i. 


'World- 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


SHIP   BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

cTrVegetable  Oils.  Rice,  Peanu.s         MARINE   CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 

Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 

Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc.  HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

exports 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 


Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstrad"  New  York 

BlllllllllllllllllMliiiiiliiiMjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii miiiiriiirriirniiiimiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimii illlllllinillluilllllliMiijuiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii » iiii i iji hiiiuj illirillllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllliil llillllllllllliri Illllliiii in 
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ible  inquiries  requested. 
Prompt       cable       answers 

hiade. 
Prices  quoted   c.   i.   f.   any 
port. 
WE  BUY  AND  SELL 


Butlef-Nickersoii  Company       ^^^    ^.^^ 


Siimnimiiiiiifiiin iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiniii^ 

I      PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
I  BUYING  CENTER 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO  | 

I  WHERE  THE  BUYER  MEETS  I 

I  THE  MANUFACTURER  and  WHOLESALER  | 
I  DIRECT  i 


Complete  Office  Facilities   and  Service   of 
Information  Free  of  Charge 


During   Ejection   of 

MAMMOTH    BUYING    CENTER 

Display  Rooms  and  Offices 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
681    MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I   Operated  under  the  endorsement  of  San  Fran-   \ 
I    i  Cisco's  Leading  Civic  and  Business  Organizations   \ 

I      jMiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiinMiimiimimiiiriniiiiiHiiiniitiiiitiiiiiiiitiihiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiii tiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitMin 


II 


111!  III.I 


Foreign  Seruice- 

/TTHE  endeavor  of  Hotel  AcAlpin  to 
w'make  itself  a  substantial  help,  as 
well  asa  genuine  home,  to  its  patrons, 
has  resulted  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
a  boon  to  the  traveler,  no  matter  how 
experienced  he  may  be. 

At  the  hotel  the  details  of  your  trip 
are  lifted  from  your  shoulders;  all 
the  irritation  of  routine  in  procuring 
accomodations,  tickets,  letters  cf 
credit,  hotel  ressrvations,  etc.,  is 
avoided. 

HOTEL 
M^ALPIN 

L  M.  BOOMER  Mana^in^DlrectovNew%rk 


ill 


a 

Nl' 

4 

li'f 
I 

:!  ill 

!li      i 
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Pan    P  a  c  i  f  i  CM 


»iiiiiiiiiiii jiiiiiniii nil iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiii MiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiii^ 

I       NEW  YORK  KOBE  BOMBAY 


MEHTA  &   LYNN 


Codes 


Importers:  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters: 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts                   Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds,  | 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds                            Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyfis,  | 

.    ..,    «    ,-i,-  -r^j.i^                                                                                                                         Petroleum  Products  b 

=           A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  = 

I         Lleber's  5  Letter                                                                                                                                   SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.      | 

fiiiiiiMjiiiuiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiMtiiiiiMitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiin 

^'iiiiiiiii mill mill imiimmimilmiiiini iimmimiiiiii miiimiiimimiimmiimmimiimimiii iimimiiimiimmiiiiiimiii iiiimii immiliiimumMii iiiimmiimimil immimimimiimimimmi mmmimiimimiimiimimiiimil^ 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax, 

Oils,   Etc. 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS   AND   BROKERS 

General  Offices:  901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  EXPORTERS  OF 

Steel,    IVIachinery,    Railroad    Equipment,    Tin    Plate, 
INQUIRIES   SOLICITED  Sheets,  Etc. 


r;iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiihi.HiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiin 

^imimiimiimiiiiimmiimimi iiiiimimimiiiniiiimiiiiimimimiimimi iiiiiiiiimimimimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii':: 


labels 

^^^^^^^  tKAt  are  tn  rover 


that  are  to  cover 
Export  Products  are 
best  designed  by  men 
who  are  Familiar  with 
Foreign  Trade 
Requirements 


/^et  us  be^ 


=    Cable  ailtlress 
=       l-Iewollyii 


IRON  WORKS 


LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 


IZ5 

u 

g 

a 
Pi 
o 

> 
< 


CARGO 
and 

CHAIN 
WENCHES 


TANKS 

iVIARINE  ENGINES 

MARINE  BOILERS 


C/5 

H 

< 

U 

h 

1/3 


I  ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS  \ 

I  INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES  \ 

I  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS  | 

^llinilllllllllllllllltllll Hill Mlllllllllltliltlllllllltllllll II1IIIIIIM1IIIIIII1IIIIIIII1 lllllllllllllllllllillMlllllllllllllllltlll Illlllllllllll3 
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COLLINS -FERGUSON  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


Cable  Address 
"FERGCO" 

All  Codes' 


Machinery  and  Metal  Products 


Main  Office 
L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 


■tmiiimiimiiiimiiiiniMiiiiiniMiimiiiniiintiiiiHiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiHiiMiiNiiitiiiuiiiniiuiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiMM                                                              iiiitiiuiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiMiiiMinMiniiiiiiitiuniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiitii^  ;; 

^iiiim itiiiitMiiii niiiiiiiiniiimiMnMiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiifiitMiimMriiiiNiitiiitmitiiiiiniK  iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiittiimiiiiiiiitiiiiii>(iiiiiiiitiiitiiiitiiHiiii'iiiniiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiit^' 

I  YOUNG  COMMISSION  COMPANY,  Inc. 

I  BROKERS 

I                                    COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS      ORIENTAL  OILS  AND  ANIMAL  FATS  j 

I                                                                         FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  | 

I                       485  CALIFORNIA  STREET                                                                                     SAN  FRANCISCO  | 


r.illllllllKiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiJiii 
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PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLD 


A  COMBINATION  1/3  CIRCLE  DRY  CURE 
RETREAD  MOLD  AND  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

The  attention  of  Dealers  throughout  the  world  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  this  Tire  Mold 

Each  Pacific  Tire  Mold  has 

Five   rciweifiil  Clamps — 3000  lbs.  I'ressure  to  the  Square   Inili.     .\lso  Pressure  .Spring. 

Uas  Burner,  Steam  Gauge,  Safely  Top  Valve,  Funnel,  Water  and  Overflow  Valves 

EACH  MOLD  IS  A  SEPARATE  UNIT 

Rib  Tread  or  Plain  Tread 

Special  Patented  Kerosene-Gas  Burners  Extra  if  Desired 

Tube  Plates— Buffers  Three  Cavity  Sectional  Molds 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION  DESIRED 

PRICES  AND  LITERATURE  ON  APPLICATION 


L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


riiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniuniuiiuiiiiiuNiMiiiuniiiiiiuiiiiuiitiiiHiiiiiiuiuiiiuuuiuiiiniiiiiiMiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiirniiiitiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiitiiii  ,,,, 
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PUNCTURES 

And 

BLOW-OUTS 

f     Quickly  and   Permanently  Repaired 
i  By  Using 

STA-STUK 

The  Hottest  Road  Heat  Will  Not 
Affect  It 


I  Can  Be  Applied  in  Two  Minutes 

I  Ready  For  Use  Immediately 

I  Correspondence  in  All  Languages 

I  Foreign  Connections  Solicited  Samples  and  Prices  on  Request 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


Manufactured  by 


THE 


CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIF. 


Incorporated 


All  Codes 
Used 


Cable  Address 
STASTUK 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


niliiMiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii iiiiiiiinliliiliuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiliiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllllllllllliillllllilliiiiir 
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Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Eedbois" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

Branch  Houses: 
NEW  YORK:   40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  BuUding.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 


SlililiililliininiliuilllMUlliiiiiniiHMiiiiiliiniiiiiiintiiMiinillniililiiiMiuiiiilinliiniiiniiniiniiiiiiiiHiiiiliiiliiniltiililllHiiiiliniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMliiMlillililliin^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

INVITED 

— o — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head   Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,    COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathlla,"    Colombo 

"Ajmlr,"   Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,   Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys,    A.    B.    C.    5lli    Rd., 

Western  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and   Private 
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ERE,  at  last,  is  the  "ultimate"  ring — the  de- 
velopment of-  years  of  experience,  study, 
experiment,  practical  tests,  road  trials,  block 
runs  and  the  best  manufacturing  facilities.  Based 
upon  mechanical  principles  that  are  right  the 
HarWard  Ring  positively  prevents  gas  losses — 
increases  power — puts  ganger  and  life  in  the 
engine — gives  pep,  power  and  pick-up  to  any 
car.  The  HarWard  has  special  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  pbton  ring  in  existence.  For 
example,  it  goes  on  easily  without  danger  of 
breaking.  It  is  strong,  sturdy,  rugged  in  con- 
struction, entirely  without  delicate  parts  or  ends  to  break  off  and  score  the  cylinders.  The  construction  assures 
a  perfect  Circle  under  any  and  all  stresses — even  the  side-thrust  of  pistons.  Because  the  lateral  tension  is  the 
same  all-' round,   the  wear  is  evenly  distributed.      HarWard  Rings  require  less  "running  in"   than  any  other. 

The  bane  of  the  repair  business  is  the  jobs  that  come  back  for  one  reason  or  another — causing  endless  an- 
noyance and  loss  of  time.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  this  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the 
repair  man — but  is  caused  by  using  replacement  materials  that  will  not  hold  up.  This  particularly  applies  to 
piston  ring  work.  Almost  any  piston  rings  will  give  service  for  a  while — but  the  trouble  is  they  don't  stay  put. 
You  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  job  is  done  RIGHT  and  there  will  be  no  "come  back"  when  you  install 
HARWARD  ONE-PIECE  HIGH  POWER  PISTON  RINGS — the  rings  that  give  lasting  satisfaction  and  are 
building  bigger  business  for  garages  and  repair  men  everywhere. 

Fastest  Selling  Accessory  on  the  Market. 


552  FOLK  STREET 


A.  C.  McCALLISTER 


Catle  Address:    "HARCAL" 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


r.lllMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIlltMllMlllllllllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIinillMIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIillltlllllllNIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllll 
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Renewed  Automobiles 


National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

Los  Angeles  Export  &  Import  Co. 


THE "MARMON" 

One  of  America's  Sturdy  High-Gradc 
Cars 


Distributors  for  Export 


223  Union  Oil  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE    "CADILLAC" 

Known  the  World  Over  for  Speed, 
Power  and  Stability 


?iiiiiMiiniiniiiiiiNiiMiiiHiMiii)iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiMHiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiininiiiMuummjmiiuuuui)iiiiiiiniihiiiiiiiNiiiiiiintiiiiiiiniiiuiiitnii^ 
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Factory    Representative 

CULVER   STERNS    MFG.   CO. 

Auto   Electric   Lighting  Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

Dry  Cells  and    Fiashliglits 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE    CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &.    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  iVIotorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.     Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
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i  When  You  Need  Motor  Cars  f 

I  You  can  get  immediate  delivery  on  any  of  the  | 

I  better     known     and     most    popular     American  | 

I  made    Motor    Cars.        Our  excellent    facilities  | 

I  enable  us  to  supply  you  with  rebuilt  and  used  | 

I  cars  in  any  quantity.  | 

I  Send   us   your   requirements  and   let   us   furnish  | 

I  you   with   quotations.       You   will    find    our   Ex-  | 

I  port    Department    a    well    informed    source    of  | 

I  dependable   information    on   any   topic    related  | 

I  to   the   motor  industry.  | 

THE  PETERSON  CORPORATION 

I                                 LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A.  | 

\.Hiiiiitlniiiiiitiiiiiniiriiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiillliiuilllilli)illiliiililrijiiriiiriiiitliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiirilllllllllllirilll(llllllllllirillliirilllllll!^ 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
VVe  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc..  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanshii)  or  materials. 
Write  for  a   free  copy  of  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main   Offices:   67   New    Montgomery   St.,   San    Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


LOS  ELD 


OPEN 


SWING-SPOUT 
OIL  MEASURE 

(I'utenleil) 

A   COMBINATION 
MEASURE  and 
OFFSET  FUNNEL 


SAVES  OIL, 

PATIENCE,  TIME 

MONEY 

No  Soiled  Clothes 
Fully  Guaranteed 


Every  Garage,  Oil  Station  and  Automobile  Owner 
requires  SWING-SPOUT  OIL  MEASURES. 

Finish — Copper  Plate  on  Steel. 
Valve — Brass  with  Ground  Joint. 


Size 

Code  Name 

Carton  Contains 

1    Pint 

AFA 

12 

1    Quart 

AFB 

12 

Vz   Gallon 

AFC 

12 

1    Gallon 

AFC 

6 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

Exclusive  Export  Distributor 
1 128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cable   Address:     "CALCO"    Los   Angeles 


^lUlllllllliillllMlllllllhllMIIIMIIMIIIHIIIIIIinilllllMntMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllirinriniMIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIflll^ 

I HANNIVIG  SHIPPING  I 
I  AND  TRADING  CO.  | 

I  American  National  Bank  Building  i 

I  San  Francisco,  California  I 


Representing 

ChristofFer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,   Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable   Address: 
Hannevig 


1=) 


Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley    Phrase   Code 


SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS       i 
I  SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS  | 

:jitHiiitiiiininniiiMiiMiniiiniiiKniiiiiiniiitiiinfiiiriiii;iiiiMHtiMniiiiiMiiiniinM'MMiiiMiHiMiiiniiMjrniiiiiiiiMiiriiinMntiiHMinti:iriiin 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   ' 


i 


"JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


JE. 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.P.M.)  for  transhipment  toall 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


STEAMERS 

Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso  I 

10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

J.  D.  SPRliCKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I                                                                   J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

^imHiiuiiinMiiiMiiiiMiuiiniiinMiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiniMiiiNiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiuMiniiiuiiiniiiiiiiuiiniiiniiiniiiiuiiitiiiniiiMiiniiiuiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinMiuniiiiiiiiiiM 

Viiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiuiiuuiuun»iriiiMnniiiiiiMiiPMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiri'| 


Write  us  today  for 

quotations.  Quick 

deliveries  made  0)1 

short  notice. 


CANNERY  CASES 
SUGAR  and  ALCOHOL 
CIGARS  and  CANDLES 
SOAP  and  TOMATOES 

BOXES 


Direct 

to  Consumers  at 

Manufacturers' 

Prices 


Mercantile  Box  Company 


Code:  TANKAGE.  S.  F. 


320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


iiJUiiMuiijmujiuiiiiiiiiiMuiiJiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiijiuiiiiiJiiuuii»jiHii»jiiiijiiiuiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiJi»niuiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinfiiriiiijiiu^ 
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Cable  Address:     •WATCO" 
All  Standard  Codes 


Correspondence   Invited 
French,    Spanish,    German,    Hollandish 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 

I  IMPORTERS— MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS— EXPORTERS  | 

I  Associated  Sales  Offices:  | 

I      New  York,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chicago,   111. ;  Los   Angeles,    Calif. ;   Seattle,     Wash. ;     Spokane,     Wash. ;      | 
I  Portland,    Ore.;   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah;   Phoenix,    Ariz.;   El   Paso,    Tex.  | 

I  Executive  Offices:  | 

I  MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.  j 

I       Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin  American  and, European  Cities  References  Exchanged        | 

ni II iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim iiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiliMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiimiiimiimii iiiiiiiii iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiimiii i miimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiii^ 

i: iiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiii II iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMii I iiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii!'H' 


Code  Used: 

A.  B.  C. 
Western  Union 
Bentley's 
Schofield 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


Nozaki  Brothers 


112  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cable  Address: 

"Nozaki" 
San  Francisco 


Head  Office:     31  AIOI-CHO,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 


IMPORTS 


Beans,  Peas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,  Spices,  Wax,  Camphor,  Agar  Agar,  Egg  Products, 

Silk  Goods,  Pongee,  Cotton  Goods,etc. 


1  I  EXPORTS  1 

I  I    Steel  and  Iron  Products,  Heavy  Chemicals,  Leather  and  Hides,  Tanning  Materials,   Naval     | 
,  j  Store  Goods,  Paper  and  Pulp,  etc.  | 

iiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiniimiiiiiiiii'imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiu      iiiii iiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiMiiiniiMiiiiiii^^^ 
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PLAYS  ON  ALL  PHONOGRAPHS  | 

A  Permanent  Needle  Long  Demanded  by  the  Public  § 

RETAILS  FOR  $2.50  I 

Displaces  $15.00  worth  of  steel  needles.    Plays  loud  or  | 

soft.    Does  not  damage  RECORDS.    Send  for  literature  | 

and  prices  | 

HAl^FD    CMITU    Ca      303  Rialto  Building  | 

|jAJvll/l\-|jiyil  1  ll    \j\J.^  SAN  FRANCISCO  | 
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Pan    P  a  c  i  f  i : 
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"PERFECTION"  COOKER 


I  CANNING  MACHINERY 

I        and  Can  Making  Equipment 

I  Equipment  for  Fniit,  Jani,  Vegetable  and  Fish  Canneries. 
I  Hydraulic  Juice  and  Tankage  Presses.  Fertilizer  Plants. 
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Keynote  of  Convention  Sounded  in  Address 
of  Welcome  by  Captain  Robert  Dollar 


IT  is  11  privilege  to  welcome  to  San 
Fraiieisco  .sucli  an  audience  as  I 
sec  before  me.  You  come  from  every 
city  and  territory  in  the  nation,  from 
North  and  Soutii  America  antl  from 
all  |)arts  of  the  Far  East — .Ja])an, 
China.  Philippine  Islands  and  other 
countries  and  settlements.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  welcouiing  foreign  delegates 
and  it"s  an  auspicious  occasion  for  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  oi)portunc  that  this  congress  is 
held  here. 

Foreign  commerce  started,  as  you 
nil  know,  in  Persia  and  it  moved  west- 
ward into  Egypt ;  then  the  Phoenicians 
controlled  it,  and  it  wound  along  the 
Mediteranean  to  Rome;  thence  to 
Spain,  Portugal  and  northwest  in  Eu- 
rope to  England  which  controlled  it 
for  centuries  until  the  great  war,  when 
it  took  another  stride  westward  and 
New  York  for  the  time  being  was  the 
center  of  the  world's  commerce.  1  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  little  later  where 
connnerce  is  going  to  land  next. 
Every  American  Citizen 
Concerned  in  Commerce 
We  are  all  interesteil  in  foreign 
trade.  On  two  of  my  own  ships  I 
took  a  list  of  connnodities  carried  and 
there  were  804  different  articles  on 
those  tAVo  ships  exported,  while  15.'5 
different  commodities  were  carried 
back.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this 
country  who  is  not  interested  in  for- 
eign trade. 

Xo  nation  in  the  histoi'y  of  the  world 
WHS  ever  truly  great  that  did  iu)t  en- 
gage in  foreign  trade.  Those  most 
keenly  interested  ai'c  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  shipownci's.  Sliijis  as 
yon  know  arc  an  absolute  necessity. 
Congress,  by  their  wisdom — if  wc 
woidd  call  it  by  sucli  a  name — legis- 
lated our  ships  off  the  ocean. 

Oin-  honored  President  said,  "There 
must  be  no  politics  in  this  Congress," 
but  so  that  you  will  understand  me 
right.  I  want  to  ex|)lain  the  (lifi'erence 
between  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  that  is  all  the  politics  T 
will  talk  The  Republifsans  went  to 
work  to  legislate  the  merchant  marine 
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Who   Welcomed   the    Delegates 

off  the  ocean,  and  they  came  very  near 
doing  it  too,  but  the  Democrats  got  in 
and  blessed  if  they  didn't  finish  the 
job. 

This  recognition  of  the  Pacific  is  not 
too  soon. 

When  this  organization  started  it  re- 
minded mc  of  the  man  eiying  in  the 
wilderness.  Our  foreign  trade  had  got 
to  a  very  low  ebb. 

Our  Duty  Is  To  Buy 
As  Well  As  To  Sell 

True  connner('C  is  to  buy  and  sell. 
A  great  many  people  thing  that  com- 
merce is  to  sell  only.  We  must  buy. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  it  woidd 
cost  to  ship  your  commodities  from 
this  country  and  bring  back  ships  with 
empty  bottoms?  By  bringing  back 
connnodities,  half  the  freight  is  paid. 
True  commerce  is  to  carry  cargoes 
both  ways.  IJalance  of  trade  necessi- 
tates that  and   if  we  do  not  have  the 


correct  balance  of  trade  avc   have   got 
to  export  or  import  gold  and  silver.  ' 

In  li)li)  from  this  ]>ort  alone  there 
was  !l!;ir)0,()00,()()()  worth  of  metal  sent 
out.  Instead  of  sending  $:!r)().()()(),()()(l 
in  exi)orts  we  shii)pe(l  gold  and  silver., 
That  is  not  true  coniituir(H\ 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  a  j)art  of 
China  to  which  we  had  been  shipping 
cotton  goods  and  bringing  back  raw, 
cotton.     1   said   to   our   manager: 

"Have  you  investigated  this?"  He 
said,  "No,  but  we  are  getting  the 
freight  both  ways,  so  we  had  better 
keep   quiet." 

Hut  I  was  inquisitive  and  I  said, 
"Can  you  explain  this?"  He  said, 
"Yes,  I  can  explain  it.  The  American 
cotton  has  long  fibre  and  is  very 
strong.  This  Chinese  cotton  is  short 
in  the  grain  and  crinkley  and  by  some 
hokus  pokus,  which  T  cannot  explain, 
when  this  cotton  gets  into  the  Xew 
Englaiul  factories,  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  wool  to  make  up  woolen 
clothing." 

American    Banks    Needed 
In      Overseas      Countries 

We  need  banks  in  foreign  countries 
and  sti'ange  to  say  our  laws  i)roliibited 
our  national  banks  from  establishing 
branches  in  foreign  countries  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  law  was 
changed.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
detriment  to  American  connnerce  to 
have  to  take  your  bills  of  lading  and 
documents  and  put  them  in  a  foreign 
bank.  You  know  there  is  an  old  say- 
ing, and  it  is  true,  that  blood  is 
thicker. 

Then  cnme  the  Sherman  Act  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  or- 
ganization the  Webb  bill  was  put 
through  to  allow  us  to  club  together 
for  foreign  commerce,  M-hereas  the 
Kaiser  took  his  merchants  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  compelled  them  to. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  a  great 
detriment  to  us  and  this  oi-gaiiization 
is  taking  it  up  and  we  want  to  fight  it 
to  a  finish,  so  that  we  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes  twice.  It  is  not 
right  that  we  should  have  to  pay  ex- 
cess profit  taxes  in  this  country  which 
deprives     us    from    extending    foreign 
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coimuerce.  All  nations  have  that  priv- 
ilege except  us.  We  have  regulations 
that  handicap  us  from  the  development 
of  foreign  trade,  but  we  have  mighty 
few  regulations  to  help  us  develop  for- 
eign commerce.  Our  merchants  and 
our  shij)  owners  must  be  put  on  an 
e()uality  with  other  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

If  Congress  would  only,  say,  "  Wc 
are  not  going  to  hel()  you,  but  wc  will 
not  put  any  Obstructions  in  your 
way,"  we  will  come  pretty  near  get- 
ting there.  We  are  terribly  handi- 
capped by  the  delay  in  our  cables.  We 
must  have  proper  cable  service  and  it 
is  up  to  our  govermnent  to  see  to  it. 
Nearly  a  Billion  People 
Surround     the     Pacific 

Do  you  realize  that  when  we  brought 
you  to  this  Pacific  Coast  to  look  out 
upon  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  that  we  gave 
you  the  chance  to  look  out  on  nearly 
one  billion  i)eoi)le,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  popidation  of  the  world? 
That  gives  some  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  meeting  here. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  that 
in  a  short  time  the  center  of  the 
world's  commerce  is  going  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  going  to  happen  and  noth- 
ing is  going  to  stop  it. 

Probably  you  will  say  I  am  too  op- 
timistic. Any  man  in  foreign  trade,  if 
he  is  not  optimistic,  is  not  in  foreign 
trade  at  all.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  we  in  foreign  trade  had  more 
cause  for  congratulation  and  encour- 
agement than  at  the  present  moment. 

Five  years  ago  T  tried  with  the  Con- 
sid  General  in  Shanghai  to  form  an 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
we  could  not  get  twelve  men  to  go 
into  an  Americaii  Chamber  of  Com- 
jnerce  in  China,  but  when  I  went  back 
recently  there  were  33-3  members. 

As  you  all  know,  the  whole  world 
is   upside   down.        Sterling    exchange. 


the  standard  of  the  world,  has  gone 
to  a  point  so  low  that  no  man  ever 
dreamt  of.  The  tael  went  up  to  175 
and  silver  in  the  Far  East  is  worth 
more  than  gold  today,  so  there  is  a 
day  of  reckoning  coming  i)retty  soon. 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago 
Not   a   White   Man   Here 

About  one  Innidred  yfiars  ago  there 
was  not  a  white  man  on  this  wiiolo 
Pacific  Coast.  T\venty-six  years  ago 
tliere  was  40,000  tons  of  cargo  carried 
between  the  Far  East  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  were  37,000  tons  carried 
from  Puget  Sound  and  only  7,500  were 
American  products  going  from  there. 
Fifty-three  years  ago  the  first  steamer 
crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1919  the  entrances  and  depart- 
ures were  39,000,000  tons  and  some  of 
you  fellows  who  are  smart  at  figures 
tell  us  where  we  will  be  twenty  years 
hence.  This  last  year  16,000.60()  net 
tons  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  this 
ocean.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we 
have  big  expectations. 

Japan  has  about  90,000,000  people. 
Now  Commodore  Perry  opened  the 
ports  of  Japan.  I  was  in  Japan  when 
they  had  a  big  celebration  and  had  a 
big  i)icture  showing  the  Mikado  shak- 
ing hands  with  Perry.  There  was  a 
model  of  a  yacht  there  with  an  in- 
scription on  it,  "This  was  presented 
by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Mikado  thir- 
ty-three years  ago.  This  was  our  en- 
tire fleet  at  that  time.  To  show  you 
what  progress  we  have  made  and  what 
we  have  done  since,  please  turn 
around."  We  turned  around  and 
there  was  the  great  battleship  fleet  in 
the  harbor  which  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  afterwards.  This  was  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  progress  I 
ever  saw. 

Greatest       Opportunity 
Is     Offered     by     China 

The  opportunities  in  ('hina  are 
greater    than    in    any    other    country. 


There  are  400,000,000  people  in  China 
and  more  too.  A  Chinese  ^.gentleman 
met  me  on  the  street  and  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  question  and  I  said,  "The 
way  we  are  going  to  increase  the  trade 
here  is  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  ])eople."  "How  can  you 
do  that?"  he  asked.  Just  tlien  thir- 
teen men  came  along  hauling  a  wagon 
of  hnnber  and  it  was  in  the  winter 
time  with  snow  on  the  gi-ound  and 
every  one  barefooted.  I  was  paying  8 
cents  a  day  for  that  labor.     I  said: 

"Take  thirteen  men  off  the  wagon, 
put  a  horse  and  a  driver  on,  and  put 
the  others  in  a  factory,  and  you  will 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your 
country.  They  go  barefoot  from  ne- 
cessity and  not  from  choice.  How 
many  people  are  there  in  China  bare- 
foot?" 

"About  one  hundred  million  at  the 
least,"  he  answered.  There  are  some 
shoe  numufacturers  here  and  1  want 
you  to  take  this  home  with  you. 

Hong  Kong  for  several  years  reached 
second  place  in  the  world's  commerce 
of  seaports  and  last  year  640,000 
steamers  called  at  Hong  Kong.  China 
produces  one-third  of  the  raw  cotton 
of  the  w^orld.  It  is  the  second  largest 
market  for  cotton  cloth.  They  have 
minerals  beyond  any  dream,  and  also 
vast  oil  deposits. 

The  Philippine  Islands  can  be  de- 
veloped to  any  extent.  I  claim  that 
the  Isle  of  Luzon  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  is  just  as  rich  as  Java,  but 
Luzon  is  not  cultivated. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  here, 
it  is  a  good  job  that  you  are  not  so 
optimistic  as  I  am,  for  if  you  were, 
every  mother's  son  of  you  would  want 
to  get  over  to  China  and  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  a  great  many  young  nuen 
in  this  audience.  Many  of  you  are 
going  to  see  the  center  of  the  world's 
commerce   on   the   Pacific   Ocean. 


United  States  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  Best  in  the  World 


"A 


FTER  a  first-hand  study  of 
most  of  the  Governmental  bu- 
reaus in  Europe,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  our  own  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Cohimerce  at  Washington  is 
the  best  in  the  world,"  was  the  state- 
ment of  E.  A.  Prand,  Secretary  of  the 
Tanners'  (council  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  be- 
fore the  session  on  "Foreign  Trade 
Information"  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
t'onvention. 

"The  central  office  is  well  organized 
into  geographical  divisions  and  has 
the  most  detailed  data  about  foreign 
buyers,  tariffs,  trade-mark  laws,  com- 
mercial travelers,  statistics  and  every 
other  subject  connected  with  the  pro- 
motion   of   foreign    trade.        In   years 


past  1  have  seen  copies  of  replies  to 
hundreds  of  letters  from  consuls  to 
American  firms  furnishing  information 
that  could  easily  have  been  secured 
at  Washington  and  a  number  of 
weeks  saved  in  securing  same.  In 
short,  it  has  the  finest  commercial  li- 
brary in  the  country.  There  are  prob- 
ably 20,000  volumes  in  it  and  it  is 
open  to  everybody  interested  in  for- 
eign or  domestic  commerce. 

Discussing  the  Consular  Service,  Mr. 
l^rand  asserted:  "There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  in  years  past 
about  the  personnel  of  the  Service; 
but  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
practically  all  of  the  old  political  ap- 
pointees are  gone  and  their  places 
have   been  filled  —  through   an  appro- 


])riate  examination — by  capable  young 
men  ambitious  to  nial?e  a  success  of 
the  work. 

"As  far  as  trade  getting  is  con- 
cerned, our  consuls  are  far  more  active 
than  those  of  any  other  imtion.  In- 
deed, some  British  consuls  are  said  to 
believe  such  work  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  office.  Our  people  also  do  a 
better  job  than  Germans,  notwith- 
standing the  boosting  talk  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Let  me  say  that  most  of  the  public 
officials  at  Washington  and  in  the 
field  take  their  work  seriously.  They 
welcome  constructive  eriticisni  from, 
and  closer  contact  with,  the  various 
industries  which  they  are  endeavoring 
to  serve." 
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Why  Has  America  Not  Developed  China 
Trade  to  Fullest  Extent?-Asks  consul 


T 


I!y  ClIAO  IISIX  OllU 
Consul  General  of  China  at 
San   Francisco 
^HE    theme    of   this   convention   is 
"The  Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor 
Xatiou."     But    referring  to  America's 
trade     with     China,     America    has    for 
many  years   been   a   debtor  nation   in- 
stead  of  a   creditor  nation. 

In  1914,  prior  to  the  war,  America 
bought  from  ('hina  about  thirty-nine 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
sold  to  China  oidy  about  twenty-four 
millious  of  dollars  worth.  In  1917, 
(luring  the  war,  AnuM-ica  bought  from 
China  about  one  hundred  ami  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
sold  to  China  about  thirty-seven  nul- 
lions  of  dollars  worth.  In  1919,  after 
the  war,  America  bought  from  China 
abcMit  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
sold  to  China  only  about  one  hundred 
and  five  nnllions  of  dollars  worth. 

The  war  has  affected  the  world's 
<-ommerce  to  a  great  extent,  but  the 
])()sition  of  America  as  a  debtor  nation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  position  of 
Chiiui  as  a  creditor  imtion  on  the  other 
still  reimiiu  the  same.  Since  the  war, 
however,  both  countries  have  greatly 
profited  by  development  of  mutual 
trade.  In  other  words,  we  may  call 
both  war  profiteering  nations. 

As  to  America  being  a  debtor  na- 
tion it  indicates  that  China's  supply 
of  raw  materials  to  America  has  been 
in  excess  of  its  demand  for  mainifac- 
tured  products  from  America.  This 
indication  from  our  point  of  view  is 
in  favor  of  America.  Why?  The 
greater  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
to  the  American  mills,  the  greater  will 
be  the  output  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  Therefore  America  should  be 
satisfied  with  being  kept  as  a  debtor 
nation  while  trading  with  China. 

China's  consunung  capacity  is  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year  and  its  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  increased  through 
the  high  rate  of  silver  exchange  for 
gold.  One  dollar  gold  before  the  war 
was  e(|uivalent  to  $2.r)()  Mexican,  while 
today  one  dollar  gold  is  exchangeable 
for  only  85  cents  in  C'hinese  money. 
The  world  war  has  nuide  the  whole 
world  suffer  financially.  China  today 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the 
world  which  is  handling  metallic 
money  while  the  othei-s  are  using  pa- 
per money  only.  Your  i)roducts  sold 
to  China  will  be  exchanged  for  cash, 
while  your  balam-e  of  trade  with  Eu- 
ropean   countries   today   can   only   add 


Training  for  Confidence 


WE  are  never  going  to  get  an^- 
n>here  unless  the  business  man 
becomes  a  partner  in  the  education  pro- 
cess of  training  for  foreign  trade. 

Our  experiment  now  is  with  China 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chinese,  tve  are  establishing  trvenl\}-five 
scholarships  for  educating  students 
brought  from  China. 

We  are  after  the  confidence  of  China 
and  rvill  obtain  it  through  these  men. — 
Hem's  Suzzalo,  President  University 
of  Washington. 


a  figure  to  billions  which  they  already 
owe  you.  Yoiu-  nation  is  indeed  a 
creditor  nation,  but  your  credits  mean 
credits  for  long  years  to  come,  or  per- 
hai)s  "emi)ty  shell  credits."  Tfiere- 
fore  increasing  your  trade  with  China 
in  the  meantime  will  make  your  na- 
tion a  creditor  in  reality,  and  your 
balance  of  tratle  will  be  offset  against 
a  substantial  i)ayment  instead  of  only 
a  figuring  credit. 

Why  has  America  not  developed  her 
trade  in  China  to  full  extent?  It  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  shortage  of 
transportation.  During  the  time  of 
war  there  was  practically  a  complete 
lack  of  ocean-carrying  facilities. 
American  products  when  shipped  to  the 
Orient  had  to  be  partly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  shipping  agencies, 
yet  the  tonnage  was  not  positively  as- 
sured, although  a  very  high  freight 
rate  was  paid.  Even  today  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  is  still  not  entirely  Re- 
leased. 

I  learned  some  months  ago  that  the 
Shipping  Board  had  planned  to  assign 
a  number  of  vessels  to  take  care  of  the 
Pacific  trade.  Yet  this  has  not  been 
carried  out  so  far.  Let  us  urge  that 
America  build  up  a  large  merchant 
marine  in  order  that  your  products 
will  be  carried  to  the  Orient  by  your 
own  ships  under  the  American  flag, 
which  will  then  be  gloriously  seen 
everywhei'e  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Oriental  trade  is  the  shortage 
of  means  of  conuiiunications.     There  is 


oidy  one  cable  across  the  Pacific,  and 
in  case  the  line  is  broken,  a  message 
to  and  from  the  Orient  has  to  travel 
through  the  Atlantic  cables.  The  Pa- 
cific radio  system  in  existence  can  still 
not  reach  both  ends  directly.  Conges- 
tions and  delays  of  conununicafions 
luive  caused  a  considerable  loss  in 
business  transactions.  It  is  imimssible 
for  the  merchants  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  each  other  concerning  ])rice 
(piofations  ami  the  market  situations 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

As  the  recent  world  war  has  shifted 
the  position  of  the  (M)nunerciai  center 
of  the  world  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  tlie  existing  limited  means  of 
communications  will  by  no  means  be 
able  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  un- 
der the  i)rogress  of  commercial  condi- 
tions. The  wireless  inventor,  Marconi, 
nuide  a  statement  the  other  day  saying 
that  within  eighteen  months  one  can 
positively  talk  through  radio  telephone 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  At- 
laidie.  If  this  is  true,  the  same,  sys- 
tem will  no  doubt  be  arranged  across 
the  Pacific.  As  the  Pacific  commerce 
is  wanting  in  facdities  for  communica- 
tions, let  us  urge  that  an  additioiud 
system  of  either  a  cable  line  or  a  radu) 
line,  telegraphically  or  telephouically, 
be  immediately  established  across  the 
Pacific. 

The  expansion  of  American  trade  in 
China  has  not  been  as  great  as  it 
shoidd  be.  It  perhaps  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  market  conditions 
and  tlie  iuactiveness  of  business  deal- 
ings. By  way  of  inforniation,  let  me 
offer  you  some  suggestions  embodied 
in  ten  factors  which  may  serve  as  rem- 
edies to  the  existing  handicaps. 

Firstly:  American  goods  should  be 
made  to  suit  the  customs  and  the  tastes 
of  the  Chinese  consumers.  I  notice 
that  many  kinds  of  American  prod- 
ucts have  been  sent  over  to  China 
without  any  consideration  of  whether 
or  not  the.y  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
buying  public  over' there.  Take  ladies' 
stockings  for  example.  The  Chinese 
women  wear  long  pants  under  the 
skirt,  therefore  the  American  long 
stockings  will  find  no  market  in  (!liina, 
exee])ting  for  a  very  limited  demand 
by  the  foreign  ladies  residing  over 
there.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
the  long  arm  gloves.  The  Chinese 
M-omeu  need  no  such  gloves,  as  they 
prefer  long  sleeves,  which  cover  the 
arms  fully.  These  illustrations  just 
give  you  a  little  idea  that  if  you  want 
to  sell  your  goods  in  a  foreign  land 
you  have  to  follow  up  closely  the  cus- 
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toms  and  the  tastes  of  the  consuming 
mass  ill  tliat  land. 

During  the  war  when  tlie  European 
.supply  was  almost  cut  otf,  Anieriean 
manufactured  products  offered  the 
only  choice  to  the  Oriental  buyers. 
Til  is  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese 
peoi)le  bought  those  articles  because 
of  their  fondness  for  them,  but  be- 
cause of  having  no  supply  from  any 
other  source.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  the  European  manufacturers  will 
soon  resume  their  campaign  in  the  Far 
Eastern  fields.  Consequently,  the  keen 
competition  will  drive  some  kinds  of 
unsuitable  merchandise  out  of  the 
market. 

1  therefore  call  upon  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  foi'thcoming  trade  war 
in  the  international  field  in  the  Orient. 
Let  me  suggest  that  .you  send  men  to 
China  to  study  the  market,  to  inves- 
tigate the  customs,  and  to  follow  the 
popular  tastes  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. Another  suggestion  may  be  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  you,  and  that  is, 
that  you  send  for  some  pieces  of  goods 
which  are  made  by  other  manufactur- 
ers and  considered  most  marketable  in 
Ciiina'  to  serve  as  samples  for  your 
making.  This  will  save  lots  of  ex- 
pense of  sending  over  to  the  Orient, 
but  will  answer  the  purpose  and  bring 
practically  the  same  result. 

Secondly :  Exhibitions  should  be 
iield  in  the  ports  and  large  cities  in 
China.  Many  kinds  of  American  goods 
are  still  unknown  to  the  ('hinese  mar- 
ket. I  would  suggest  that  samples 
should  not  only  be  carried  along  by 
the  American  salesmen,  but  also  be 
displayed  collectively  in  certain  cen- 
ters where  the  Chinese  buyers  can  con- 
veniently visit  and  look  them  over. 

Thirdly:  Moving  pictures  showing 
American  manufacturing  process 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  educat- 
ing the  mass  of  Chinese  consumers 
Such  pictures  will  certainly  arouse  the 
great  interest  of,  and  leave  a  deep  im- 
])ression  upon,  the  Chinese  consumers 
as  to  the  superiority  of,  and  the  pref- 
erence to,  the  American  manufactured 
l)roducts.  These  manufacturing  films 
sliould  be  given  away  free;'  either 
placed  in  the  hands  of  your  commer- 
cial attache  in  Peking  and  consuls  in 
the  different  jiorts  in  China,  or  en- 
trusted witli  the  Chinese  government 
(ii-ganizations,  through  which  channel 
they  will  be  shown  to  the  public 
tlirougiiout  China.  For  such  arrange- 
ments, I  am  in  a  position  to  serve 
you ;  remember,  I  am  always  at  your 
disiiosal,  as  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  ren- 
der such  services  as  tend  to  stimulate 
international  commerce. 

?\)urthly:  Catalogs  and  booklets 
descriptive  of  your  products  should  be 
printed,  not  only  in  your  own  lang- 
uage, but  in  the  language  of  your  cus- 
tomers. You  cannot  exp'»ct  the  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  buyers  to  read 
English.       Even   those   Avho   do   read 


English  read  only  the  plain  English. 
Take  my  personal  exjx'rience,  for  in- 
stance, I  cannot  understand  thor- 
oughly the  English  descriptions  pasted 
or  attached  to  a  box  or  bottle  of  some 
kind  of,  say,  toilet  stuff",  wherein  I 
tind  some  technical  or  unusual  words. 
I,  myself,  have  studied  P]iiglish  for 
over  twenty  years  and  graduated  from 
an  American  university,  yet  I  still 
find  difficulty  in  reading  the  English 
descriptions.  Prom  this  you  can  imag- 
ine how  cruel  it  is  to  force  the  ordi- 
nary Chinese  to  read  your  catalogs 
and  booklets  printed  in  your  own 
language.  They  might  appreciate 
them  to  such  extent  as  finding  some 
interesting  pictures  therein  and  cut- 
ting them  into  pieces  for  wall  decora- 
tions. Tn  fact,  your  purpose  is  not 
answered  at  all,  and  your  printed  mat- 
ter is  entirely  wasted.  What  is  the 
use  of  it !  I  therefor  suggest  that 
your  catalogs  and  booklets  be  i)rinted 
in  the  Chinese  language  for  the  ])eiiefit 
of  the  Chinese  readers. 

Fifthly:  Advertising  should  also  be 
given  out  in  the  Chinese  language. 
Some  kinds  of  merchandise  needs  to 
be  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  and 
periodicals  in  order  to  approach  some 
class  of  consumers  in  particular.  Hut 
generally  I  would  suggest  posters  and 
sign-])oards  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  advertisement.  The  eyes  of  the 
multitude  can  easily  be  reached  by  a 
picture  or  a  trade-mark  Avith  a  few 
Chinese  characters — the  simpler  the 
better. 


Sixthly:  Brands  or  "ciioi)s"  as  we 
call  them  in  (.'liiiia,  siiould  be  kept  in 
a  i)erniaiient  manner.  Owing  to  the 
conservatism  of  our  Chinese  people, 
they  always  look  for  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  they  bought  before  and  whenever 
they  are  offered  something  new  or  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  the  one 
they  are  familiar  with  they  hesitate  to 
buy.  Therefore,  not  only  the  labels, 
but  even  the  packages,  boxes  and  bot- 
tles should  be  strictly  kept  in  perma- 
nent manner.  One  thing  you  must  not 
forget  to  include  on  your  labels,  name- 
ly, the  three  big  letters  which  are  read- 
able by  all  Chinese  people,  "U.  S.  A." 

Seventhly :  Business  connections 
should  be  made  with  the  native  firms. 
1  observe  that  exclusive  agencies  are 
more  active  and  successful  than  the 
agencies  in  general.  I  understand 
some  American  manufacturers  are  not 
actively  doing  business  with  China, 
but  occasionally  receive  some  Chinese 
orders,  such  orders  being  so  received 
not  because  of  their  soliciting  through 
active  salesmanship,  but  because  of 
lack  of  competition  in  the  Oriental 
markets.  The  orders  they  receive  this 
year  may  partly  or  wholly  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  following  years,  or  their 
goods  will  be  imitated  and  consequent- 
ly substitutes  would  be  given  the  place 
of  your  regular  orders.  If  you  manu- 
facturers entrust  your  trade  exclusive- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  native  mer- 
chants they  will  take  care  of  your  in- 
terest and  give  you  guarantees  to  the 

(Continued  on   page  165) 


Call  of  Destiny  on  the  Pacific 


44TF  the  extension  of  the  influence  of 

A  the  United  States  has  been  aii}'- 
where  pursued  in  obedience  of  the  call 
of  'manifest  destiny,'  it  has  been  on 
and  around  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  said 
John  Foord  of  the  American-Asiatic 
Association,  in  discussing  Commercial 
Intercourse  with  China  before  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention. 

"If  there  be  one  point  more  than 
another  where  a  check  to  our  influ- 
ence would  dwarf  tlie  role  which  this 
Republic  is  fitted  to  j)lay  on  the  stage 
of  history,  it  would  be  here. 

"The  i)lace  which  the  United  States 
occupies  in  the  world,  and  the  place 
which  it  should  occupy  in  future  ages, 
are  equally  challenged  by  every  step 
made  toward  the  dismemberment  of 
China.  Let  the  fact  be  evaded  or  dis- 
regarded as  it  may,  every  blow  aimed 
at  the  indeiiendence  of  that  ancient 
einjiire  is  a  blow  at  the  i)restige  of  this 
Republic — jiart  of  a  deliberate  atteini)t 
to  make  the  position  of  the  Ignited 
States  in  "the  Morld's  great  here- 
after" that  of  a  second  rate  power. 

Discussing  the  growth  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  China,  Mr.  Foord  remarked; 


"China  has  already  shown  that  neither 
civil  strife,  flood  nor  famine  could 
check  the  elasticity  of  her  foreign 
trade.  In  the  last  year  for  which  re- 
turns are  available,  the  import  trade 
of  China  alone  shows  an  advance  of 
50  per  cent  over  her  whole  foreign 
commerce  for  1908.  The  fact  should 
also  be  noted  that  while  of  the  Chi- 
nese imports  of  fifty  years  ago  opium 
accounted  for  a  very  large  share  — 
somewhere  between  one-third  and  one- 
half — three-(|uarters  of  her  ini))orts  to- 
day might  almost  be  described  as  ar- 
ticles de  luxe,  ranging  from  motor  cars 
to  cosmetics. 

"In  the  twelve  months  ended  with 
December  last,  our  trade  with  China 
reached  the  largest  figures  in  all  its 
history.  As  compared  with  1918,  the 
exports  had  just  doubled,  having  in- 
creased from  $59,134,960  to  $118,274,- 
490.  The  im|)orts  from  China  which 
have  been  steadily  mounting  during 
the  last  five  years  reached  in  1919  the 
unexampled  total  of  $170,177,265.  In 
our  exports  to  China  for  last  year  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  our  cotton 
drills  and  sheetings  are  coming  into 
their  own  again. 
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Primary  Basis  For  Trade  Is  Peace  and 

Good  Understanding-Says  Japanese  Speaker 


By  TOMOTAKP]  TESHIMA 
Manager  Mitsui  &  Co.  Ltd. 

IT  will  not  be  denied,  I  think,  that 
trade,  like  all  other  human  pur- 
.suits,  follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. Other  things  being  equal,  it  will 
flourish  best  between  peoples  which 
preserve  relations  of  friejidship.  Peo- 
ple at  war  with  each  other  do  not 
trade.  People  who  hate  or  dislike  each 
other  make  few   exchanges. 

It  is  invariably  the  case  that  suspi- 
cions of  injustice  or  discrimination 
tend  to  hold  people  apart  and  discour- 
age business  relations.  Such  discour- 
agements are  often  based  on  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  too 
nnich  to  say — however  trite  the  saying 
— that  the  first  and  primary  basis  for 
trade  between  nations,  as  between  in- 
dividuals, is  peace  and  good  under- 
standing. 

Entirely  aside,  however,  from  any 
ethical  or  racial  questions  involved,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  people  of 
Japan  and  America  will  do  more  busi- 
ness with  each  other  if  they  can  only 
learn  to  like  each  other  a  little  better. 
As  a  business  man  I  feel  justified  in 
talking  ])lainly  to  other  business  men, 
and  that  is  what  T  think  we  are  here 
for  at  this  time.  Tf  our  main  object  is 
trade,  we  must  do  the  things  which 
tend  to  make  trade,  and  we  must  re- 
frain from  doing  those  things  which 
frighten  trade  away.  The  basis,  then, 
of  those  relations  under  which  trade 
will  flourish  are  justice,  fair  play,  pa- 
tience, and  the  open  mind. 

1  am  fully  aware  that  much  of  the 
agitation  against  my  people  in  certain 
])arts  of  this  country  has  its  origin  in 
the  twin  evils  of  ignorance  and  dema- 
gogic polities;  and  I  am  aware,  furth- 
ermore, that  it  is  the  sane  conserva- 
tism of  men  like  yourselves  which 
holds  this  tendency  in  check.  You 
stand  for  fair  play,  not  only  because 
you  are  just  men,  but  because  you  are 
business  men.  You  know  that  fair 
play,  in  the  long  rini,  is  the  best  and 
wisest  policy. 

And  this  lead.s  me  to  cite  several  re- 
cent instances  in  this  state  which  illus- 
trate the  mistake  which  [  fear  is  being 
made  by  those  people  of  this  commun- 
ity who  really  desire  a  growth  of  eom- 
^mereial  relations  with  Japan.  Recent- 
a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  published 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese 
iuthorities  at  the  port  of  Kobe  ware 
Joing  "dirty  work."  They  were 
charged  with  delaying  shipments,  ])il- 
fering   goods,   stealing    trade    secrets, 


and  generally  interfering  in  a  dishon- 
orable manner  with  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  The  pa- 
per publishing  this  libel  had  the  af- 
frontery  to  quote  a  San  Francisco 
Trade  Club  as  its  authority,  and  to  use 
the  name  of  a  highly  honorable  official 
of  that  club  as  sjjonsor  for  the  charges. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  an  of- 
fensive picture  recently  thrown  upon 
the  screen  by  a  local  theatre,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  create  racial 
prejudice  and  stir  up  ill-will  between 
the    American    and    Japanese    people. 


San  Francisco  As  Gateway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  as  a  gateway  will 
have  going  through  her  port  in  the 
near  future,  a  volume  of  business,  both 
importing  and  exporting,  that  staggers 
the  imagination,  said  John  E.  Gardin 
of  the  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion in  an  address  on  ' '  Through  Cred- 
its and  Investments"  at  the  Conven- 
'.ion. 

' '  Today  the  United  States  is  the  cen- 
ter of  all  eyes, ' '  he  added.  ' '  We  do 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  vision  be- 
yond the  confines  of  our  own  country. 
We  should  remember  that  the  world  is 
held  together  by  trade  and  that  there 
are  a  billion  and  one-half  inhabitants 
demanding  the  necessities  of  life  and 
not  only  one  hundred  millions. ' ' 


Some  weeks  ago  the  papers  of  this  city 
were  filled  with  sensational  stories  of 
travelers  returning  from  the  Orient, 
charging  Japanese  subjects  with  tap- 
ping the  cable  between  Guam  and  Ma- 
nila and  lifting  foreign  business  off  the 
wires. 

Although  prompt  and  careful  inves- 
tigation develo])ed  the  utter  falsity  of 
these  charges,  1  mention  the  matter 
now  because  1  believe  that  here  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  which  will 
make  trade  with  Japan  easier.  T  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  to  nail  and  deny  un- 
founded slantiers  of  this  character 
wherever  found,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  upright  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
will  frown  these  things  down  wheii- 
ever  they  can.  Japan  wants  to  build 
up  her  trade  with  America  but  she 
wants  to  build  it  on  honor  and  square 
dealing.  She  freely  admits  that  she 
has  much  to  learn,  but  her  outlook 
upon  the  future  will  seem  more  hope- 
ful when  she  can  feel  sure  that  her 
business  men  have  the  support  of  the 
business  men  of  the  United  States  in 
heading  off  slanderous  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Tn  this  eoiHiection  T  venture  to  sug- 
gest   that   the    early    creation    of   some 


proper  organization  for  the  arbitration 
of  questions  arising  between  us  would 
be  extremely  beneficial.  This  sugges- 
tion has  not  only  been  made  on  a  num- 
ber of  previous  occasions  by  prominent 
men  of  ))oth  countries  but  has  only 
recently  been  discussed,  I  understand, 
by  the  Committee  on  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Conunercial  Relations,  along  with 
other  vital  and  important  matters. 

Among  these  latter  is  the  matter  of 
an  improved  cable  service  which  was, 
I  believe,  taken  up  by  the  committee 
at  Tokio,  and  I  trust  that  any  ob- 
stacles now  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  i)rojeet,  may  soon  be 
removed,  thus  saving  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  business  men  of  America 
and  Japan. 

The  establishment  of  an  Literna- 
tioiuil  Trade  Association  to  consider 
all  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
countries,  with  powers  of  arbitration, 
as  already  suggested,  seems  to  me  ad- 
visable. The  importance  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
fully  justifies  such  measures,  as  the 
statistics  show. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  for  the  three 
years  of  1916,  1917,  and  1918  show 
that  the  trade  of  Japan  with  the 
Fiiited  States,  during  each  of  those 
years,  was  greater  than  her  trade  with 
any  other  country. 

For  instance :  In  1916  the  total  for- 
eign trade  of  Japan  amounted  to  1,- 
900,000,000  yen.  Of  this  amount  500,- 
000,000  yen  was  with  the  United 
States.  In  1917  the  total  trade  of  Ja- 
pan was  2,700,000,000  ven,  of  which 
840,000,000  yen  was  with  the  United 
States.  In  1918  the  total  trade  was 
:?,700,000,000  yen,  of  which  1,160,000,- 
000  was  with  the  United  States. 

The  total  Asiatic  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  as  follows  during  the  three 
years  in  question  : 

Total  With  Japan 
1916  $  720,000,000  $225,000,000 
1917..  1,000,000,000  350,000,000 
1918    1,300,000,000     600,000,000 

During  the  same  period  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  \vith  China,  includ- 
ing the  British  and  French  leased  ter- 
ritories, was  .$98,000,000  in  1916,  $144,- 
000.000  in  1917,  and  $160,000,000  in 
1918. 

K.  K.  Kawakami  has  shown  that, 
while  Japan's  sixt.v  million  people 
purchase  two  hundred  and  sevent.v 
nullion  dollars  worth  of  American 
goods,  the  four  huiulred  millions  of 
China  ]>urchase  only  forty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  American  mer- 
chandise.     In    otiier    words,    Japanese 
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Recommendations  by  Japanese  Delegation  to  Foreign  Trade  Convention 


1.  Establishment  of  International  Trade 

Associations. 
The  development  of  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  creating  many  problems  that  de- 
mand attention.  In  the  solution  of 
these  ])roblems  lies  the  hojie  of  im- 
provement in  international  commerce. 
With  that  end  in  view,  we  resi)ect- 
tully  recommend  that  an  association  be 
organized  by  business  men  of  the  two 
countries,  for  the  promotion  of  mut- 
ual good-will  and  the  interchange  of 
accurate  information  regarding  busi- 
ness conditions  in  both  countries.  Such 
an  organization  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. 

2.  International  Trade  Arbitration. 
There  is  at  present  no  organized  sys- 
tem of  international  arbitration  gov- 
erning trade  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  .)a])an.  The  lack 
of  sudi  an  organization  duly  recognized 
and  (pialified,  has  been  tlie  cause  of 
inudi  difficulty  among  merchants  of 
both  countries.  We,  therefore,  respect- 
fully recommend  the  estalilishment  of 
a  permanent  Arbitration  Board  by  the 
(!lianibers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  .lapau,  whose  rulings  will 
govern  all  commodities  except  those 
for  which  special  arrangements  now 
exist. 


3.  Improvement     of     the     Transpacific 

Cable  Service.. 
The  congestion  of  the  transpacific 
cables  and  the  consequent  delay  in  the 
transmission  of  messages  during  the 
past  few  years  has  caused  great  in- 
convenience and  loss  to  the  merchants 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
With  the  steady  increase  of  business 
between  our  two  countries,  this  con- 
gestion will  become  worse  unless  some 
means  is  taken  to  provide  better  cable 
facilities.  We,  therefore,  re8[)ectfully 
recommend  that  business  men  of  both 
countries  co-operate  in  devising  ways 
and  means  for  the  necessary  imjirove- 
ment,  which  is  one  of  the  imperative 
needs  of  business. 

4.  Oreater  Care  In  Shipments. 

While  price  and  quality  of  merchan- 
dise are  imjiortant  factors  of  trade, 
proper  delivery  of  goods  is  e(|ually  im- 
jjortant.  lmproi)er  shi])ments  and  i)ar- 
ticularly  delay  of  shipments  have 
caused  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
traders  and  ])rovoked  serious  com- 
l>laints.  We  resi>ectfully  call  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  for  unless  greater 
care  is  given  by  jiroducers  and  manu- 
facturers to  this  important  ))hase  of 
international  commerce,  wholesome  de- 
velopment of  trade  can  not  be 
ai'hieveil. 


5.  Development    of    Industries    on    the 

Pacific  Coast. 
Because  of  proximity  and  favorable 
location  in  its  relation  to  Oriental 
markets,  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  of  particular  interest  to  Japanese 
merchants.  This  will  not  only  do 
away  with  the  delays  of  overland 
freights,  but  will  also  eliminate  heavy 
freight  charges.  We  are  eager  to  know 
what  possibilities  there  are  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  greater  manufacturing 
industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Such 
industries,  if  established,  will  un- 
doubtedly find  large  and  profitable 
markets  in  the  Orient.  We  shall  ap- 
))reciate  any  information  regarding 
this  matter. 

6.  Creation  of  Better  Public  Sentiment. 
Serious     misunderstandings     and     im- 

jiediments  to  trade  relations  between 
our  two  countries  may  be  caused  by 
false  and  misleading  statements  on 
the  ])art  of  the  press  and  of  individ- 
uals on  both  sides,  or  by  the  ])resen- 
tation  of  objectionable  i>ictures  on  the 
screen.  It  is  our  hope  that  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  foreign  trade 
organizations  will  exercise  their  influ- 
ence to  correct  such  misinformations 
or  misstatements  as  may  ]irove  l)reju 
dicial  to  harmonious  commercial  rela- 
tions  between   the    two    countries. 


pitrclia.ses  of  American  goods  in  1!)18 
were  $4.50  per  capita,  while  (Chinese 
purchases  amonnted  to  10  cents  per 
capita.    ■ 

The  United  fStates  is  undoubtedly 
Japan's  best  customer,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ja- 
pan is  the  best  customer  of  America 
in  the  Orient. 

(loncerniiig  current  economic  coiuli- 
tions  in  Japan,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
there  has  been,  as  in  many  similar 
eases,  an  over  expansion  of  credits 
with  too  much  speculation  as  a  natural 
result,  and  that  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  banks  to  restrict  credits  and 
that,  coupled  with  the  unusually  large 
excess  of  imports  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1920,  caused  some  excitement, 
resulting  in  the  failure  of  various 
commercial  houses.  The  opinion  of 
experts,  however,  seems  to  be  optimis- 


tic as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  jjres- 
ent  depressed  conditions,  though  it 
may  be  some  time  before  business  re- 
sumes its  normal  course.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  when  the  period  of  reaction 
is  over  the  financial  situation  in  Japan 
will  take  a  more  stable  basis  than  be- 
fore, with  much  of  the  speculative  and 
objectionable  element  weeded  out. 

Prices  of  commodities  have  gone  up 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years 
and  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
coiuitry  in  which  people  suffer  from 
the  high  cost  of  living.  There  are 
some  who  fare  even  worse  than  those 
of  this  country.  Taking  the  price  of 
commodities  in  January,  1913,  as  100, 
in  December,  1918,  they  were  222  in 
Tokio,  22U  in  Loiulon,  and  196  in  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  1919  prices 
stood  at  290  in  Tokio,  270  in  London, 


and  21  f)  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1920,  Tokio  prices  were  304, 
Jjondon  284,  and  New  York  221. 

The  labor  question  in  Japan  may 
still  be  in  its  infancy,  but  during  the 
last  year  or  two  marked  changes  have 
taken  place.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  face  many  difficult  problems  and  the 
whole  question  is  receiving  the  serious 
attention  of  persons  representing  cap- 
ital and  labor.  Sabotage  and  strikes 
have  been  prevalent  in  many  indus- 
trial i)lants  and  among  public  service 
employees,  but,  so  far,  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  been  well  organized. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  Japan's 
labor  is  no  longer  so  cheap  as  in  days 
gone  by,  and  this  should  be  of  consid- 
able  interest  to  American  exporters,  as 
labor-saving  appliances  will  be  much 
more  in  demand  in  Japan  than  at  any 
time  before  in  her  history. 


OPERATION  OF  WEBB  LAW  WILL  FACILITATE  TRADE 


THE  oi)eration  of  the  Webb  Law, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law,  which  presupposes  the 
organization  of  certain  combinations  of 
competing  manufacturer  better  to  take 
advantage  of  foreign  trade,  was  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  at 
the  group  session  on  the  "Webb  Law" 
at  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention. 

E.  J.  Bartells,  manager  of  the  Wood 
Pi])e  Export  Company,  discussed  the 
operation  of  the  law,  although  Bartells 


stated  that,  the  law  having  been  in 
effect  but  two  years,  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  its  actual  effectiveness. 
After  discussing  the  various  types  of 
organization  effected  by  the  Webb  law 
which  is  essentially,  in  the  words  of 
Bartells,  "To  get  more  business  at  a 
profit,"  Bartells  concluded  by  stating: 
"If  absolute  frankness  and  .straight- 
forwardness is  adopted  as  the  watch- 
word by  all  parties  interested  in  the 
oi)eration  of  the  Webb  law,  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  in  a  dominating 


])()sition    in    world    trade  at  no  distant 
date. 

"The  Webb-Pomerene  Law  must  be 
regarded  as  a  notable  instance  of  con- 
structive legislation  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  duty  it  be- 
comes to  administer  the  law,  has  asked 
our  assistance  and  has  offered  us  a 
])artnership  with  the  United  States 
(lovernment  in  devising  the  best  ways 
and  means  by  which  our  foreign  trade 
tnay  be  further  developed  and  ad- 
vanced. Never  before  has  such  an  o])- 
portunity  existed  for  us  abroad. 
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Russia  Presents  a  Serious  Political 

Problem— Says  Wniiam  C.  Redfield 


THAT  Russia  is  of  iiumense  import- 
ance to  every  American  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  because  of 
its  great  size,  its '  production  of  flax, 
liides  and  minerals,  and  its  social  un- 
rest, was  the  theme  of  an  important 
speech  by  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce William  C.  Redfield  before  the 
Foreign  Trade   Convention. 

"Russia,"  said  Mr.  Redfield,  "pre- 
sents to  us  a  serious  political  problem. 
She  lies,  a  vast  mass  of  undeveloped 
resources,  between  two  other  powers 
that  know  well  how  to  utilize  her 
mighty  strength.  Japan  on  the  one 
si(k>  and  Germany  on  the  other  are 
not  blind  to  cither  the  dangers  or  the 
l)()ssibilities  that  the  problem  of 
Russia  contains.  They  need  no  urg- 
ing to  take  a  vivid  interest  in  her 
;i  If  airs. 

"Before  the  war  Germany  held  sub- 
stantially one-half  both  of  Russia's 
export  and  import  trade.  When  Rus- 
sia settles  down  to  a  quiet  life,  com- 
merce with  her  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance for  German  industry.  German 
houses  know  that  market ;  they  under- 
stand the  people,  the  places  and  the 
language.  Certainly  Germany  must 
turn  to  Russia.  Whether  she  shall  in 
time  control  the  trade  of  the  coming 
Russia  is  in  no  small  part  for  us  to 
answer.  She  certainly  will  do  so  un- 
less we  take  active  steps  to  do  our 
jiart,  to  get  our  share. 


Must  Take  World  View 


THE  World  toda])  is  suffering  from 
shell-shocl(  of  the  ivar.  The 
spirit  of  unselfishness  and  of  service 
'which  the  Vfar  drew  forth  in  such  un- 
limited measure  seems  for  the  moment 
to  he  diverted.  Both  men  and  nations 
appear  now  to  be  thinking  primarily)  of 
their  own  affairs.  But  such  a  condition 
cannot  last,  certainly  not  in  America. 
We  have  entered  upon  great  world  re- 
sponsibilities. T'hose  responsibilities 
We  shall  fulfill.  Bui  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  tal(e  a  world  view,  to  mal(e 
a  conscious  effort  to  mal^e  ourselves  un- 
derstood as  business  men  la  the  business, 
men  of  the  World. — A.  C.  Bedford, 
Chairman  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey. 


"Can  America  contemplate  calndy  a 
new  Germany  rising  powerful  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  substituting  hegemony 
over  Russia's  resources  through  her 
scientific  and  technical  industrial  statfs 
for  the  Baltic  to  Persian  Gulf  control 
siie  failed  to  secure  bv  war"?     We  need 


not  concern  ourselves  now  over  the 
question  of  political  control;  it  is  eco- 
nomic control  we  have  to  fear. 

"On  the  other  side  of  Russia  lies 
Japan  and  the  worst  foe  of  the  island 
empire  is  not  so  blind  as  to  deny  her 
Japanese  fleet  control  the  Eastern  in- 
itiative. She  is  a  near  neighbor.  Her 
fishermen  control  the  fisheries  of  Rus- 
sia's Pacific  Coast.  We  have  only  to 
assume  ordinary  foresight'on  the  part 
of  the  business  men  and  financiers  of 
Japan  (who  do  not  lack  sagacity)  to 
tell  us  that  they  too  will  utilize  to  the 
full  the  opportunity  Russia  presents. 
FIFTEEN— PAN 

"Giving  them  credit  for  using  it 
wisely,  peacefully  and  well,  we  may 
nevertheless  ask  America  what  she 
thiidcs  of  a  new  Russia  with  Germany 
and  Jai)an  on  either  hand  skillfully 
boring  their  way  into  control  of  those 
vast  resources  which  Russia  owns  but 
cannot  develop,  and  which  promise  to 
the  powers  that  do  develop  them  op- 
portunity for  the  commercial  leader- 
ship of  the  world. 

"At  present  this  opportunity  is  also 
open  to  us  if  only  so  be  that  we  see  it 
and  arc  ready  when  the  hour  strikes. 
If  we  have  the  vision  to  see  in  Rus- 
sia's need  of  development  our  own 
great  opportunity  for  service  and  for 
reward,  then  we  may  so  deal  M'ith  her 
as  to  M'in  her  love  and  in  her  growtli 
may  ourselves  expand  into  a  larger 
and  more  fruitful  life." 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  BLOCKADE  IN  RUSSIAN  TRADE 


UA^O.XCERXING  the  blockade  of 
V^  Soviet  Russia  there  has  been 
nnich  misunderstanding,"  said  Jerome 
Landfield,  former  Advisor  on  Russian 
Atfairs,  State  Department,  and  now 
Vice-President  of  the  American-Rus- 
sian Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  address- 
ing the  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention. 

"The  refusal  of  our  Government  to 
grant  licenses  was  based  upon  the  so- 
called  'Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,' 
which  was  considerably  stretched  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  blockade  lost  its  significance  with 
the  failure  of  the  nation  movements 
in  Ru.ssia  and  in  reality  has  served  for 
little  else  than  to  afford  material  for 
Molshevik  propaganda.  The  real 
blockade  on  Russia  is  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment itself  and  its  monopoly  of 
rade.     It    is   to    be    hoped     that     the 


it- 


blockatle  will  be  speedily  lifted,  not 
because  immediate  commerce  is  to  be 
expected,  but  because  it  will  nullify 
one  of  the  features  of  Bolshevik  prop- 
aganda and  at  the  same  time  expose 
the  real  blockade. 

"In  further  explanation  of  what  I 
call  the  real  blockade,  I  may  point  out 
that  any  trade  with  Russia  depends 
upon  production  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  in  the  interior  and  the  trans- 
portation of  them  to  ports.  The 
breach  which  has  sprung  up  between 
the  country  districts  and  the  city  as  a 
result  of  the  oppressive  measures  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government  and  its  in- 
ability to  furnish  the  peasants  any- 
thing in  exchange  for  their  goods,  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  real  blockade, 
and  it  is  this  blockade  that  is  starving 
the  cities. 

"There  has  been  great  agitation  in 


this  country  by  the  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  together  with  a 
few  speculators  of  more  or  less  ques- 
tionable reputation,  urging  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Society  Government  and 
dealings  with  it.  This  propaganda 
has  represented  that  there  were  vast 
stores  of  goods  ready  to  be  exchanged 
and  that  if  America  did  not  at  once 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  she 
would  be  outstripped  by  certain  Euro- 
pean competitors. 

"It  is  important  that  all  American 
business  men  should  realize  the  insid- 
iously false  and  pernicious  character 
of  this  propaganda  and  take  a  firm 
stand  that  they  will  not  countenance 
the  sort  of  transactions  which,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  immediate  profit  for  a 
few  speculators,  will  jeopardize  not 
only  our  future  relations  with  Russia, 
but  tend  to  undermine  our  own  stan- 
dards of  commercial  moralitv." 
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Pan    Pacific 


Recognition  of  the  Pacific- 


T>  ECOGN*ITION  of  the  Pacific  was  the  outstanding  re-B 
■*-^  suit  of  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven-^ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  May  12  to  15  inclusive.  With  more 
than  2,500  delegates  in  attendance  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  including  several  hundred  from 
overseas,  the  assembly  was  the  most  imtably  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

In  four  crowded  days  of  discussion  half-a-hujidred 
speakers  of  national  n>])utation  and  some  of  international 
fame,  addressed  five  gen(>ral  and  thirteen  group  sessions, 
covering  every  phase  of  overseas  commerce,  with  particular 
reference  to  tiie  general  theme:  "Effect  of  ]>eing  a  Cred- 
itor Nation."  Froui  the  address  of  welcome  by  (Jaiitain 
Robert  Dollar  and  reply  by  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  to  the  closing  report  and 
declaration  of  policy,  by  tiu>  general  convention  committee, 
there  never  was  a  dull  moment  in  the  great  gathering,  iu)r 
one  in  which  something  ilhnninating  aiyl  instructive  could 
not  be  leai'ued  in  the  realm  of  iiiternatioiiiil  trade. 


THE  final  re|)ort,  epitomizing  the  deliberations  of  four 
days,  was  broadly  tolerant  of  the  trading  rights  of 
all  nations,  but  s])ecifically  concerned  with  the  world  ex- 
pansion of  American  commerce.  Tt  declared  that  the 
T'nited  States,  as  a  creditor  juition,  should  afford  to  other 
imtions  every  fair-minded  reasoiuible  oi)portunit.v  to  sell 
tlieir  products  to  us.  The  li<|ui(latioii  of  obligations  of 
debtor  nations  sho\dd  be  promoted  througli  exchange  of 
l)roducts,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  tlieir  making  all 
|)ayments  in  gold. 

It  I'ecommendcd  that  every  projier  measure  b(>  provided 
to  encourage  oiii'  manufacturers  and  producers  to  exercise 
tlie  full  employment  of  all  their  facilities,  to  satisfy  home 
demand,  and  to  i)rovide  a  surplus  for  foreign  consumption, 
for  the  occupation  of  our  merchant  marine  and  for  the 
provisioning  of  foreign  nations  more  than  ever  depeiulent 
on  us.  As  collateral  influences  in  this  ])rogram  of  expan- 
sion, it  was  shown  to  be  important  that  intei-ests  of  pro- 
ducers should  be  maintained  on  a  fair  ami  e(|uital)le  basis, 
that  production  should  l)e  increased  to  the  nuiximum  in 
order  to  restore  normal  coiulitions  of  employment  and  liv- 
ing, and  that  banking  institutions  should  be  afforded  every 
reasonable  opportunit.v  and  protection  to  expand  their 
service  to  foreign  commerce. 

•         «         *         • 

Tn?}  report  urged  that  the  United  States  Government 
maintain  as  a  principle  of  foreign  policy  that  Amer- 
ican enterprise  abroad  is  entitled  to  the  same  ineasure  of 
I)rotection  from  the  Government  in  the  country  where 
domiciled  that  foreign  enter])rises  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  receive  from  this  Government. 

It  recommended  that  the  merchant  marine  revert  to 
l)rivate   ownershi])   and   operation    as   contemplated   by   the 


act  creating  a  shipping  board,  urged  that  legislation  be 
passed  providing  for  the  sale  of  Government  owned  ton- 
nage on  terms  uniform  to  all  buyers  having  regard  to  the 
current  cost  of  building  vessels  of  similar  type  and  tonnage 
in  American  shipyards.  Unsold  shijjs  should  be  chartered 
at  current  nuirket  rates  for  world  tonnage  without  resti-ic- 
tion  as  to  trade  routes. 


'  *"  I  ^HE  vast  market  which  the  I'nited  States  offers  to  other 
-■-  nations  on  a  basis  of  e(pudit.v,  the  su|)])lies  of  Amer- 
ican raw  materials  exported  without  taxation  or  discrim- 
ination and  the  large  tonnage  available  in  our  ports  to 
foreign  shipping  on  equal  terms  with  our  own  entitle 
American  export  and  import  trade  to  equality  of  treatment 
in  all  foreign  markets,  the  report  declared.  To  ensure 
equality  of  treatment,  the  American  tariff,  whatever  the 
underlying  i)rinci])les,  should  provide  for  additional  duties 
on  imports  from  nations  discriminating  by  tariff"  or  admin- 
istrative practices  against  the  trade  of  the   United  States. 

For  the  non-iiartisan  and  scientific  ascertainment  of  the 
effect  upon  our  commerce  of  the  world-wide  readjustment 
of  commercial  treaties,  revision  of  tariffs  and  erection  of 
new  preferences  and  discrimiimtion,  the  a|i]io]>riations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  United  States  tariff'  commission 
should  be  increased  and  its  investigations  supported  by 
Congress  and  the  business  public. 

Conditions  of  communication  with  foreign  coinitries 
were  declared  intolerable.  The  delays  in  foreign  cables 
and  mails  hamper  commerce  ami  greatly  iiU!rea.se  the  cost 
and  risk  of  doing  business.  Additional  cable  facilities  and 
the  extension  of  wireless  telegi'a|)li  service  ai'e   im])erativc. 


'T^IIE  establishment   of  foi'cign   trade  zr 
-^     eipal   American   ports,  where  product 


zones  at  the  jirin- 

:ts  from  all  coun- 
tries can  be  assembled,  classified,  miuiufactnred  and  re- 
shipped,  was  recommended  for  developing  full  cargoes  both 
ways,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  State  Department  shouhl  have  ade(|uate  and  eom- 
I)etent  representation  in  all  lands,  and  especially  in  those 
new  nations  s|)rung  from  the  reorganization  following  the 
war.  Its  representatives  should  be  properly  compensated 
and  housed  and  e(|uippe(l  M-itii  the  means  for  effective 
service.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  establishing  both 
the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  service  on  a  basis  which 
will  attract  competent  and  ambitious  young  men  into  for- 
eign service  as  a  permanent  vocation.  The  commercial  at- 
tache and  trade  commissioner  service  of  the  15ureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  should  be  materially  ex- 
paiuled  and  i)laced  upon  a  ]>ermanent  basis  with  an  ad- 
equate scale  of  compensation. 

The  convention  emphasized  the  need  of  scientific  educa- 
tional preparations  for  overseas  commerce  by  which  the 
.vouth  of  the  laud  may  be  fitted  to  cope  with,  and  solve 
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g  Result  of  the  Convention 


intelligently   the   problems   growing   out    of   increased   par- 
ticM])ation  in  international  att'airs. 

American  companies  in  China  mnst  operate  nncler  Amer- 
ican laws,  owing  to  extra-territorial  treaties  with  China. 
The  present  American  laws  do  not  give  our  corporations 
the  same  o})p()rtunities  as  corporations  of  other  na- 
tions with  which  we  must  complete  for  trade  in 
China.  Under  the  Hong  Kong  ordinances,  our  British  com- 
petitors operate  as  China  companies  without  income  tax. 
Anicricaii   companies  that   have  organized   under  the  Ilong 


Kong  ordinances  are  compelled  by  recent  British  "orders 
in  council"  to  replace  American  directors  and  executors 
by  British.  Bills  pending  in  Congress  will  permit  such 
companies  to  return  to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag 
and  will  encourage  the  formation  of  new  American  enter- 
prises in  China  for  further  developments  of  foreign  trade. 
A  treaty  of  peace  safeguarding  every  finidamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens  shoidd  be  effective  witli- 
out  delav,  eoiu;huled  the  declaration. 


VIEW  OF  BOOTH   OF  PAN   PACIFIC   IN  THE  SAN    FRANCISCO  AUDITORIUM    DURING  THE  NATIONAL    FOREIGN    TRADE    CONVENTION, 
m  SHOV\/ING    EDITORIAL,    BUSINESS   AND  OFFICE    STAFFS  AND  A  FEW  OF  TH  IS  MAGAZIN  E'S  OVERSEAS  CORRESPONDENTS 
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Panama  Canal  Most  Important  Factor  in 

Developing  RateS-Says  Wm.  Sproule 


ALTHOUGH  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  held  in  leash,  as  it  were,  by 
the  world  war,  it  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  that  has  eome  into  the  foreign 
trade  since  the  Central  Pacific  (now 
Southern  Pacific)  completed  the  span- 
ning of  tile  continent  by  railroad,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  linked  the  cotton 
fields  of  Texas  with  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific." 

This  is  the  view  of  Wm.  Sproule, 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  as 
given  in  an  address  before  the  Foreign 
Trade  ("onvention.  Continuing  Mr. 
Spro\de  said : 

"The  Panama  Canal  will  make  more 
intense  the  competition  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  foreign 
trade  and  so  will  increase  the  competi- 
tion between  the  railroads;  not  only 
because  of  a  proper  liesire  upon  the 
part  of  the  railroads  serving  the  ports 
to  share  in  foreign  trade,  but  because 
of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  those 
railroads  for  rates  that  will  permit  our 
industries  to  reach  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

"When  against  the  railroads  there  is 
combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
dustries requiring  transportation,  the 
pressure  of  each  port  to  build  up  its 
own  trade  as  a  port,  and  the  urging 
by  each  steamship  line  using  the  port 
that  cargo  be  brought  to  ships'  tackle 
in  quantity  to  maintain  that  trade 
route,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  railroads 
have  no  easy  task  in  meeting  the  rate 
requirements  of  the  varied  interests 
concerned." 

Concerning  the  subject  of  rates  I\Ir. 
Sproule  contended  that  for  every  ser- 
vice the  railroad  renders  it  should  earn 
at  least  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  that 
service,  with  some  compensation  added 
to  this  cost  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  net  result  of  its  operation. 

"It  is  also  expected  and  reasonably 
expected  that  the  rates  accepted  on  one 
class  of  traffic  shall  not  be  so  low  as 
to  impose  a  burden  upon  another  class 
of  traffic  by  charging  it  higher  rates 
than  otherwise  that  traffic  should  pay. 
As  the  highest  rates  the  railroad  may 
charge  on  any  of  the  commodities  it 
carries  are  fixed  under  approval  of 
governmental  authority,  it  follows  that 
the  range  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est rate  charges  must  be  such  as  will 
yield  the  railroad  a  reasonable  aggre- 
gate return,  if  the  business  of  the  car- 
rier is  so  to  prosper  as  to  function 
fully  for  the  public  service. 

"It  follows  further  that  any  expec- 
tation that  the  railroads  can  meet  at 
will  the  needs  of  foreign  trade  by  re- 


duction in  their  rates  is  not  well 
founded.  They  can  do  so  only  to  the 
extent,  first,  that  they  can  justify  re- 
duction as  necessary  in  the  case,  and 
secontlly,  that  they  can  justify  the 
lower  rate  when  necessary  as  a  com- 
pensatory one  for  the  service,  in  the 
sense  that  it  yields  them  some  profit 
over  the  net  cost  of  carriage  under  the 
circumstances  covering  that  transpor- 
tation. 

"This  reminder  has  special  reference 
to  railroads  serving  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  because  those  railroads  have  to 
haul  long  distances  much  of  the  for- 
eign freight  they  carry,  the  Pacific 
Coast  being  as  yet  not  a  large  inanu- 
facturing  area,  althougli  its  factory 
growth  is  active.  For  cargo  the  water 
carriers  serving  the  Pacific  ports  liave 
to  rely  largely  on  the  products  natural 
to  the  Pacific  slope,  supi)lementcd  by 
cargo  brought  by  rail  from  the  Gulf 
States  and  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

President  Sproule,  after  summariz- 
ing tlu>  trying  and  conflicting  condi- 
tions under  which  the  railroads  must 
find  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  rates 


to  fit  foreign  trade,  said  that  it  was  no 
secret  among  railroad  men  that  this 
has  always  been  a  difficult  question. 

"The  railroads,"  he  said,  "have 
been  beset  by  the  competition  between 
producers  or  manufacturers,  between 
points  of  production  or  manufacture, 
between  rival  commercial  bodies  and 
interests,  between  rival  ports  and  rival 
ocean  carriers  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  rivalry  between  the  railroads 
themselves  in  competition  with  each 
other  and  in  response  to  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.  In  the  end  the  main 
effect  has  been  to  bring  the  railroads 
to  a  point  in  their  history  in  which 
the  foreign  traffic  has  been  the  least 
profitable  and  most  debatable  part  of 
their  business. 

"How  these  uncertainties  and  tliis 
lack  of  profit  in  the  foreign  business 
carried  by  the  railroads  can  be  ol)- 
viated  for  the  future  is  an  interesting 
question.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
solution  for  it  rests  in  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council.  If  the  rail- 
roads find  in  this  Council  a  common 
source  of  information  and  common 
fount  of  facts,  it  will  be  a  step  for- 
ward of  no  small  moment." 


Three  Kinds  of  Transportation  Required  in  Overseas  Commerce 


iinr^HIiEE  kinds  of  transportation 
A  are  required  by  our  foreign 
trade,"  said  R.  M.  Calkins,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion. "The  transpoi'tation  of  thought 
by  wire  or  wireless;  the  transportation 
of  communications  and  statements  by 
letter,  and  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  by  railroad  and 
steamship  lines;  and  the  best  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  unification 
of  all  three  into  prompt,  regular  and 
dependable  service. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  and 
yet  indispensable  things  in  connection 
with  the  building  up  of  our  foreign 
commerce  have  been  given  the  least 
attention  of  all.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  citizen,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
mileage  included  in  his  own  country, 
is  usually  alarmed  by  great  distances. 

"When  transportation  and  commun- 
ication shall  have  been  established  on 
all  well-known  trade  routes,  advertised 
thoroughly  through  the  various  chan- 
nels open  to  the  organization  operat- 
ing over  these  trade  routes,  the  buyer 
and  seller  of  raw  material  or  manufac- 


tured article  will  in  tlie  natural  cour.s? , 
of    business    be    promjitly    brought   ton 
gether. 

"In  the  mapping  out  and  establish- 
ing the  through  trade  routes,  they 
should  be  closely  allied  with  the  prin- 
cipal railway  lines  of  tlie  country.  Iri 
fact,  there  should  be  a  very  close 
working  arrangement  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  shipping  interests  to  the 
end  that  through  rates  and  fares  be-' 
tween  foreign  ports  and.  all  principal 
American  centers  be  established  and 
published,  and  through  bills  of  lading 
and  tickets  be  obtainable.  The  Avharf- 
age  or  terminal  charge  on  all  through 
business  should  be  uniform  at  all  of 
our  principal  ports. 

"jMore  elasticity  should  be  given  to 
the  adjustment  of  these  joint  water 
and  rail  rates.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  handling 
of  this  foreign  commerce,  we  will  at 
all  times  be  subjected  to  the  keenest 
foreign  competition  with  water  rates 
which  will  not  be  subjected  to  regida- 
tion  but  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  what  the  busi- 
ness will  stand." 
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Covering 
Credit 
Facilities 


ellE  pnuieiit  business  man  need  not 
feel  alarmed  at  disaster  overtak- 
him  from  the  money  market,  de- 
k1  F.  L.  Lipman,  vice-president  of 
tiie  Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National 
Hank  of  San  Francisco  (since  elected 
l)resident  of  that  bank),  in  a  discus- 
sion of  "Fundamentals  of  Our  For- 
eign Trade,"  at  the  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

'"The  money  market  in  the  United 
States  today  is  said  to  be  in  an  ex- 
panded or  inflated  condition,"  he  said. 

Uank  loans  and  deposits  have  reached 
figures  never  before  equalled.  The 
cash  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hanks  has  approached  its  minimum 
limit;  interest  rates  are  high,  and  it 
has  been  felt  necessary  to  publish 
warnings  that  care  must  be  exevcised 
against  further  expansion.  Apparent- 
ly there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere 
and  apprehension  is  felt  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  that  limit  .  Avcre 
jiassed. 

"Legitimate  business  is  still  being 
accommodated,  but  the  question  may 
he  raised  whether  there  can  be  too 
much  of  even  that  good  thing — legit- 
imate business.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  speculation  going  on  in  se- 
curities, in  lands,  in  commodities.  Can 
it  be  that  speculation  has  reached  the 
I  poiht  of  undermining  the  financial 
i   structure  ? 

"Tt  is  doubtless  true  that  the  present 
iDudition  of  expansion  cannot  last;  it 
is  bound  to  lead  to  something  else. 
Experience  of  other  wars  would  indi- 
cate that  when  the  shortage  of  com- 
modities relative  to  monej'  and  credit 
has  been  made  good,  we  may  expect 
falling  prices  and  wages,  and  business 
depression.  Crisis  is  a  forced  liquida- 
tion for  those  who  are  overextended ; 
it  is  altogether  normal  and  bound  to 
come  whenever  over-confidence,  over- 
trading and  speculation  have  nnder- 
mined  the  business  structure.  Panic, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  bring  ruin 
on  all,  the  sound  as  well  as  the  un- 
sound. It  ought  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  this  country,  for  it  implies  a 
poorly  organized  banking  system,  un- 
able to  provide  sufificient  elasticity  to 
protect  even  sound  business  during  a 
period  of  strain. 

"The  general  price  and  wage  levels 
'io  not  fall  directly  within  the  scope 
of  a  paper  on  the  financial  situation. 
Yet  when  we  find  that  all  prices  and 
the  wages  of  all  industrial  workers 
are   at    an    extremely    high    point,     we 


Raced  From  France  to  Address  Convention 


FRED  I.  KENT,  vice-president  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
was  in  Paris  when  he  was  notified '  by 
cable  that  he  was  to  address  the  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  exchange,  concerning  which 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
experts.  He  had  only  time  to  catch  a 
train  for  Havre,  there  board  a  steam- 
er, debark  into  a  train  at  New  York 
and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  after 
nearly  three  weeks  of  continuous 
travel.  He  wrote  his  address  during 
his  journey  and  delivered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  talks  the  convention 
heard  at  the  opening  session. 


Kent  has  resided  in  Europe  almost 
continuously  since  the  armistice  and 
declared  that  his  observations  there 
teach  him  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  present  disturbed  system  of  ex- 
change is  to  return  as  quickly  as  may 
be  to  a  pre-war  basis  of  industry. 

He  added  that  the  action  of  the 
United  States  in  freeing  wheat  for 
European  purchase  automatically  re- 
leased $25,000,000  of  credits,  which 
served  to  bolster  the  price  of  sterling 
exchange  and  added  that  such  bolster- 
ing can  be  done  in  all  countries  and 
with  permanent  effect  only  by  reorgan- 
ized industry  along  all  lines. 


realize  that  this  is  only  saying  that 
the  money  and  idredit  in  which  the 
j)rices  and  wages  are  quoted  and  paid 
are  at  a  low  level.  And  this  in  turn 
imj>lies  that  in  soilie^waj'  the  price  and 
wage  levels  may  constitute  a  problem, 
which,  after  all  is  a  financial  problem. 
'"The  prudent  business  man  today  is 
])robably  considering  his  ])lans  with 
reference  to  changes  that  may  be  im- 
])endiiig,  both  in  and  out  of  his  par- 
ticular trade;  supi)ly  overtaking  de- 
mand, a  sellers"  market  turning  into 
a  buyers'  market,  falling  prices,  signs 
of  overproduction  instead  of  nnder- 
]iro(luction,   ajid   a    general   depression. 


Importance  of 
Freight  Credits 
Is  Discussed 


THE  imi)ortance  of  foreign  credits 
at  this  particular  time  when 
America's  volume  of  export  business 
has  reached  an  abnormal  condition, 
was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  group 
session  on  "Foreign  CJredits  and  Credit 
Information." 

Henry  S.  McKee,  Vice-President  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles,  read  the  paper  discussing  For- 
eign Credits,  which  he  asserted  must 
be  the  stabilizing  medium  to  prevent 
any  sharp  variation  in  the  export 
business  of  the  country. 

"The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
TInited  States,"  said  McKee,  "amounts 
to  no  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  business.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a  variation  of  ten  per  cent 
in  our  total  volume  of  business  meas- 
nres  about  the  distance  between  a 
boom  and  a  b\isiness  depression. 

"Production  for  export  has  of  re- 
cent years  occupied  a  mneh  larger 
place  in  our  total  business  life  than 
ever    before    and    all    the    rest    of    our 


"But  he  need  not  feel  alarmed  at 
disaster  directly  threatening  him  from 
the  money  market.  Banks  have  been 
warned,  and  are  giving  warning,  that 
further  expansion  of  credits  should 
be  controlled,  that  speculation  and 
mere  investment  loans  should  be  dis- 
criminated against;  the  Federal  Re- 
serve rates  have  been  raised  and  7nay 
be  increased  still  further.  All  this 
for  what  purpose?  Only  that  the 
credit  facilities  of  the  comitry  may 
be  conserved  for  the  use  of  legitimate 
business,  the  production,  distribution, 
ex])ort  and  import  of  salable  merchan- 
dise." 


No  Long  Time  Credits 

THE  United  States  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  extend  long  time  credits 
to  any  great  extent  at  this  time  and 
wiU  not  be  until  it  is  willing  to  cur- 
tail its  own  expenditures  and  increase 
its  own  production,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  increasing  further  the  cost 
of  living  of  its  own  people  and  to  the 
people  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
European  governments  must  convince 
their  people  of  the  vital  necessity  for 
curbing  extravagance  and  increasing 
the  production  of  those  things  that  the 
outside  world  needs  and  will  buy. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  California  before  the  Foreign 
Trade  Convention. 


business  machinery  has,  after  some 
confusion,  gradually  adjusted  itself  to 
this  state  of  affairs.  Li  fact,  we  have 
become  habituated  and  accustomed  to 
an  abnormal  export  condition. 

"But  in  doing  so  we  have  been  vio- 
lating national  economic  laws  which 
forbid  a  nation  to  long  continue  ex- 
porting out  of  due  proportion  to  its 
imports  (or  their  equivalent).  These 
are  self-enforcing  laws  and  are  very 
powerful.  They  are  commencing  now 
to  assert  themselves  through  the  ex- 
change rates  and  otherwise.  We  can- 
not successfully  defeat  the  operation 
of  these  laws  and,  eonseqixently,  our 
total  e.xport  business  is  quite  certain 
to  decline.  Our  problem  is  to  so  regu- 
late the  decline  as  to  avoid  any  rude 
disturbance  -in  the  smooth  running  of 
our  country's  industrial  plant." 
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Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade  Should  Be 

Duty  of  the  Banks -says  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh 


THE  large  banks  of  our  principal 
cities  should  undertake  an  exten- 
sive campaign  to  interest  the  small 
inland  bank  and  the  rural  n»anut'a(!- 
turer  in  the  vast  possibilities  of  for- 
eign trade,  according  to  Dr.  W.  E. 
Aughinbaugh,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Commercial,  who  addressed  the  For- 
eign Trade  Convention  on  the  Duty 
of  the  Banks  in  Foreign  Trade. 

"To  properly  develop  foreign 
trade,"  said  Dr.  Aughinbaugh,  "there 
must  be  co-operation — co-operation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government 
— co-operation  between  the  business 
men  and  the  universities  giving  for- 
eign trade  courses — co-operation  be- 
tween the  banks  in  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts and  urban  localities — co-opera- 
tion between  the  eoimtry  banker  and 
the  small  manufacturer  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  of  the  land. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
that  go  to  buyers  outside  of  the  United 
States,  are  produced  in  towns  having 
a  population  of  50,000  or  less. 

"This  means  that  the  banker  in  the 
small  town  as  well  as  the  country 
banker  is  destined  to  play  an  import- 
ant role  in  foreign  trade.  But  to  do 
his  share  in  the  conquering  of  foreign 
markets  he  must  awaken  from  the 
lethargic  state  in  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  existing  for  years  past. 


OR.  W.   E.   AUGINBAUGH 

and  prepare  himself  for  the  really  big 
job  that  is  to  be  his  portion  of  the 
work.  He  should  so  prepare  himself 
for  the  great  task  ahead  of  him  that 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  any  question 
dealing  with  foreign  trade. 

"1  suggest  that  the  problem  might 
be  effectively  and  efficiently  solved  by 
H  group  of  the  large  banks  of  the 
United    States     organizing     a     central 


foreign  trade  edueatioiml  bureau 
under  the  control  of  a  thoroughly 
([nalified  practical  foreign  trade  ex- 
])ert.  The  duty  of  this  bureau  should 
be  the  education  of  the  rural  banker, 
i)y  correspondence  and  also  by  other 
suitable  means,  in  the  ramifications  of 
foreign  trade,  particular  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  service  that  the  country 
banker  can  render  his  clients  and  liis 
neighbors. 

"This  work  might  be  undertaken  by 
one  large  metropolitan  bank  or  by  a 
group  of  metropolitan  banks  operating 
from  some  central  source.  Obviously, 
as  the  seed  took  root  and  sprouted 
into  a  healthy  growth,  the  small-town 
banks  and  then  the  metropolitan  banks 
ill  their  turn  would  profit,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  relied  upon 
to  handle  the  financial  features  of 
every  foreign  trading  transaction  tliat 
took  place.  The  profits  which  would 
accrue  to  those  concerned  would  ex- 
ceed the  cost.  In  fact  the  venture 
would  be  a  profitable  one  from  the 
first  year  of  its  existence. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
few  metropolitan  banks  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  something  like  work  of  this 
nature;  but  if  we  hope  for  success,' 
the  movement  must  be  so  broad  as  to 
take  in  every  countiy  bank  as  well 
as  every  worthwhile  depositor  in  the 
country  banks  of  the  United   Statas. "; 


LIMITS  OF  SHORT  TIME  FINANCING  AT  HAND 


THAT  the  Edge  Law  provides  a 
timely  and  suitable  means  of  con- 
tinuing our  exports,  was  the  opinion 
of  Elmer  H.  Yonngman,  Editor  liank- 
ers'  Magazine,  in  addressing  the 
finance  session  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

"The  provision  in  the  Edge  Law 
which  is  not  only  novel  but  of  first 
importance  is  that  which  permits  these 
corporations  to  issue  their  own  notes 
and  debentures  for  sale  to  investors," 
said  Mr.  Youngman. 

"The  participation  of  th.e  individual 
investor  must  be  enlisted.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  have  to  find  some 
means  of  selling  foreign  securities, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  large 
body  of  American  investors.  The 
Edge  Law  gives  us  what  is  perhaps 
as  good  a  measure  for  this  purpose  as 
could  be  devised.     Its  .safeguarcls  seem 


all  that  could  be  required  in  reason. 

"We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
the  average  American,  even  if  pos- 
sessed of  some  experience  with  domes- 
tic securities,  could  have  tiie  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  investments  which 
would  enable  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  which  are  soiuul  or  other- 


Key    to    Europe's   Problem 

ALLEN  WALKER  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  told  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  problem  of  Europe  lies 
largely  with  us. 

"In  order  to  provide  a  sustained 
market  for  the  surplus  that  we  have 
and  produce  we  must  establish  Amer- 
ican controlled  enterprise  with  Amer- 
ican capital  throughout  the  coitntries 
of  the  world, ' '   he  said. 

' '  The  present  rate  of  exchange  can 
be  overcome  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  that  these  countries 
:  jroduce. ' ' 


wise.  But  the  Edge  Law  Corporations 
will  relieve  him  of  this  resi)onsi])ility. 
Tile  investor  who  buys  their  deben- 
tures will  be  in  fact  buying  an  Amer- 
ican security,  the  obligation  of  an 
American  corporation,  with  foreign 
collateral. 

"We  can  no  longer  plead  lack  of 
adeciuate  machinery  to  enable  us  to 
make  such  financial  provision  for  o\ir 
foreign  trade  as  it  may  refpiire.  It 
may  be  said  also  that  the  new  law 
comes  at  an  opportune  time,  for  the 
limits  of  short-term  financing  seem  not 
far  off;  and  furthermore,  some  of  these 
credits  which  were  supposed  to  be 
liquid  have  shown  a  tendency  to  con- 
geal, so  that  if  our  foreign  trade  is  not 
actually  to  suffer  through  inadequate 
financing,  we  must  resort  to  the  long- 
term  credits  which  the  Edge  Law 
makes  possible." 
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Standard  American  Letter  of  Credit  Urged 


DKLEtiATES  to  the  National  For- 
oigii  Trade  Convention  were 
stirri'd  by  a  strong  plea  for  a  stan- 
ilard  American  letter  of  credit.  Marc 
M.  Michael,  treasurer  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation,  urged  the 
adoption  of  some  form  of  letter  of 
credit  the  terms  of  which  could  be 
discovered  without  the  long  and  pain- 
ful search  necessitated  by  the  involved 
clauses  of  the  documents  in  present 
Tise. 

■'The  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil,'" said  Mr.  Michael,  "are  ever  alive 
to  suggestions  that  will  help   our  for- 
eign    tratle,     as     evidenced     by     their 
recently  comi)leted  'Definitions  of  Ex- 
\  port  Questions,'  f.  o.  b.,  c.  i.  f.,  f.  a. 
'  8.,  etc.,  etc.     1  now  ask  that  they  con- 
;  sider    a    standard    form    of    letter    of 
credit,  which,  if  acceptable,  I  suggest 
might    be    known    as    the    'American' 
form  of  letter  of  credit. 
'       "Today    there    are    about    as    many 
forms  of  letters  of  credit  as  there  are 
issuing   banks    (some   banks   have   sev- 
(  eral  forms),  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  credits  must  be  examined  to 
1  see  if  they   are  what  they  purport  to 
\  be,   namely,    a    guarantee    of    payment 
I  or  something  else,  the  lost  motion  and 


lost  time  make  plainly  apparent  the 
advantages  of  luiving  a  standardized 
form. 

"I  appreciate  tiie  fact  that  instruc- 
tions given  United  States  banks  by 
their  foreign  correspondents  to  open 
letters  of  credit,  commonly  direct  that 
certain  specific  things  shall  be  written 
into  the  credit.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  credits,  such  written-in 
clauses  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  sale  has  been 
constuiunated. 

"They  are  occasioned  largely  by  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  bank  is  uot  fa- 
miliar witli  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  buyer  and  seller,  and  are 
made  by  the  bank  with  the  idea  of 
l)rotecting  the  bank's  client  when 
making  their  specifications ;  but  in- 
serted clauses  serve  no  good  purpose, 
for  it  is  apparent  that  when  these 
clauses  are  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  written  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller,  which  leads 
to  cabling  and  endless  delay.  Many  of 
these  vexatious  and  expensive  delays 
would  be  avoided  with  a  stanardized 
form  of  credit,  and  eventually,  as  the 
practice  grew  of  writing  oidy  tlie  stan- 


dardized form  of  credit,  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  all  parties  in  in- 
terest will  be  arrived  at." 

Mr.  Michael  then  discussed  the  re- 
vocable and  irrevocable  features  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  the  bills  of  lading 
specified,  time  limits,  and  partial  ship- 
ments. Continuing,  he  said:  "I  well 
understand  that  there  are  questions 
which  will  arise  from  time  to  time  as 
to  what  is  understood  under  any  letter 
of  credit  which  can  be  written.  To 
meet  such  questions  as  arise  in  this 
case,  I  suggest  that  definitions,  or 
rules,  if  you  so  care  to  call  them,  be 
made  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Couiieil  and 
the  American  Hankers'  Association, 
and  that  the  rules  agreed  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

"There  is  a  keen  competitive  time 
.just  ahead  of  us  in  foreign  trade,  when 
our  foreign  competitor  has  had  time 
to  set  his  house  in  order,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  fight  for  the  foreign 
trade  lost  to  him  during  the  war.  The 
more  uniform  we  can  make  our  prac- 
tice, the  more  we  standardize  and 
simplify  our  machinery  for  doing  busi- 
ness, the  better  able  we  will  be  to 
meet  this  foreign   competition." 


STUDY  OF  ECONOMICS  ESSENTIAL  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE 


THAT  economies  siiould  be  more 
widely  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  this  country,  so  that  all  elements  in 
our  ])opulation  would  be  fitted  to  grasp 
such  in-ol)lenis  as  those  affecting  our 
foreign  trade,  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
E.  L.  Bogart,  Assistant  Foreign  Trade 
Advisor  of  the  State  Department,  who 
addressed  the  Education  Session  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention. 

"We  are  often  reproached,"  said 
Dr.  Bogart,  "for  the  sordidness  of  our 
interests  and  are  called  material- 
niimled ;  but  the  truth  is  that  no 
greater  challenge  was  ever  given  to 
the  human  intellect  and  soul  than  is 
presented  by  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  today. 

"The  TTnited  States  has  always  been 
the  testing  ground  for  new  social  and 
economic  experiments.  Our  people 
have  constantly  to  pass  judgment 
ui)on  these  (luestions  and  to  form 
opinions  as  to  their  reasonableness. 
Moreover,  since  our  government  is 
democratic,    more    questions    are    re- 


ferred for  decision  at  the  polls  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  most  of  these 
([uestions  are  either  directly  economic 
or  involve  economic  considerations. 

And  finally,  as  a  worker  earning ' 
and  spending  his  income,  the  citizen  is 
called  upon  daily  to  make  decisions 
which  are  economic  in  character.  It 
seems  clear  that  if  he  is  to  meet  his 
obligations  intelligently,  the  average 
citizen  should  possess  a  knowledge  of 
economic  principles,  should  have  his 
l)owers  of  observation  and  discrimina- 
tion trained,  and  be  able  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  problems  presented 
to  him. 

"Accurate  statistics  are  lacking 
which  would  sliow  the  proportion  of 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  giv- 
ing instruction  in  economics,  but  the 
number  has  certainly  been  growing. 
In  189;!  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
high  schools  replying  to  a  circular,  re- 
ported courses  in  economics;  in  1912 
the  proportion  given  in  a  limited'  in- 
quiry was   about   one-fifth;   today  the 


proportion  is  certainly  not  less  and 
may  be  greater.  The  number  grows 
moreover  as  one  travels  from  East  to 
West ;  in  California  about  two-fifths 
of  the  high  schools  are  reported  to  be 
giving  work  in  economics." 

Referring  to  the  economic  miscon- 
ceptions now  so  prevalent.  Dr.  Bogart 
pointed  out  many  which  would  be 
cleared  up  by  even  an  elementary 
training  in  economics. 

"Among  these  may  be  cited  the 
'luni])  of  labor'  theory  that  there  is 
just  so  much  work  to  be  done  and 
that  if  some  men  work  overtime  or 
|)roduce  too  much,  there  is  so  much 
less  employment  for  other  men;  or  the 
idea  that  extravagant  expenditure  is 
a  good  thing  because  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  labor  and  puts  money  in  cir- 
culation ;  or  the  notion  that  trade 
which  is  advantageous  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion juust  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  us ;  or  that  we  can  under  present 
coiulitions  expand  our  exports  indef- 
initely without  increasing  our  im- 
ports."" 
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Excess  of  Imports  Over  Exports  Certain 

in  the  FutUre-Says  George  E.  Roberts 


THAT  war  loans  to  belligerent  na- 
tions, the  repnrehase  of  American 
securities,  and  the  development  of  our 
merchant  marine  have  revolutionized 
our  ordinary  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
"favorable"  foreign  trade,  was  the  as- 
sertion of  George  E.  Roberts,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  X.  Y.,  in  one  of  the  keynote  speech- 
es before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

"During  the  ten  years  next  preced- 
ing tlie  outbreak  of  the  war,"  said 
Mr.  Hoberts,  "tlie  average  annual  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  on  merchandise  account  was  ap- 
l)roximately  .$500,000,000,  and  it  was 
practically  offset  by  the  balance  in 
what  has  been  called  the  invisible  ac- 
count. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  war  has  dis- 
tiu-bed  this  old  state  of  equilibrium. 
We  have  bought  back  most  of  the 
American  securities  which  were  held 
abroad  and  the  interest  and  dividends 
upon  them  hereafter  will  remain  at 
home.  We  are  building  a  great  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  a  larger  portion  of  the 
overseas   trade,   and  we   have   become 


creditors  to  Europe  in  a  very  large 
amount.  Including  the  loans  of  the 
Ihiited  States  Government  to  the  gov- 
ernments associated  with  it  in  the  war, 
the  balance  in  our  favor  upon  interest 
account  is  doubtless  considerably 
above  $500,000,000  per  annum. 

"What  efl'ect  Avill  this  shift  of  the 
balance  of  payments  in  the  'invisible' 
account  have  upon  our  foreign  trade? 
How  many  people  have  realized  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two 
classes  of  paynuiiits,  or  that  they  have 
infliicnce  upon  each  other?  And  yet 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
the  payments  and  receii)ts  of  a  country 
in  iiitci-national  relations  must  balance 
in  the  aggregate. 

"In  the  past  it  was  necessary  for 
tlie  United  States  to  have  a  trade  bal- 
ance of  approximatel}'  $500,000,000  jier 
year  in  order  to  pay  the  charges  ac- 
cruing against  it  abroad;  but  in  the 
future  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  receive  a  balance  of 
l)erluips  an  equal  amoiuit  in  order  to 
collect  the  interest  running  in  its  favor 
and  against  other  countries. 

"This  may  sound  to  some  ]ieoplc 
like    a    startling    and    even    alarming 


charge.  Our  own  liistory  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  thinking  that  we  must 
have  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  in 
order  to  be  in  a  sound  and  prosperous 
condition,  but  that  was  true  because 
we  were  in  a  debtor  position.  We  had 
to  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
jiorts  sufficient  to  meet  the  other 
charges  in  the  account  against  us. 

"We  must  now  consider  that  our 
position  is  reversed,  that  otir  own  re- 
(|uirements  are  reversed,  and  tiiat  the 
countries  which  arc  m)w  debtor  to  us 
need  to  have  the  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance for  the  same  reason  that  we  for- 
mei'ly  re(iuired  it.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  sides  that  the  debtor  country 
shall  have  the  favorable  trade  balance, 
because  that  is  the  only  condition  \w- 
(ler  which  it  can  meet  its  obligations. 

"The  plain  truth  is  that  if  in  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
balance  of  payments  runs  continually 
in  our  favor,  both  on  trade  account 
and  on  interest  account,  exchange 
I'ates  will  rise  against  us  as  the  bal- 
ances increase,  discouraging  exports 
and  encouraging  imports,  luitil  the 
trade  is  brought  substantially  into 
balance. ' ' 


ti'T^IIE  factors  which  led  to  the  for- 
X  ination  of  our  export  com- 
pany," said  E.  E.  Judd,  American 
Webbing  Alanufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation, in  addressing  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  "were  peri- 
odical, and  to  a  slight  extent  seasonal, 
inactivity  in  the  domestic  market ;  the 
necessity  for  holding  together  a  spe- 
cially skilled  group  of  workers;  ami 
a  productive  capacity  in  certain  lines 
in  excess  of  the  normal  domestic  de- 
numd.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
industry  that  a  nine-year  cycle  will 
hold  three  years  of  profitable  business, 
three  of  breaking  even,  and  three  of 
depression. 

"It  is  expected  that  the  establish- 
ment of  outlets  in  a  widespread  for- 
eign field,  with  a  consequent  counter- 
lialancing  of  conditions  of  prosperity 
and  inactivity  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, will  act  to  offset  periodical  slack- 


ening of  denuind  at  home,  and  thus 
])ermit  the  holding  together  of  our  mill 
organization  during  periods  of  domes- 
tic depression;  while  trade  with  the 
Southern  hemisphere  is  looked  to  to 
offset  some  such  seasonal  fluctuations 
as  now  exist. 

"Another  factor  not  much  discussed 
at  the  time  of  organization  but  which 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  export  company,  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  line  which  the  com- 
bination is  able  to  offer.  No  one  of 
the  companies  interested  produces  a 
complete  range  of  elastic  products,  but 
acting  together,  they  offer  the  foreign 
buyer  everything  from  an  elastic;  hat 
cord  to  the  most  complicated  loom- 
shaped  webs.  The  extent  of  the  line 
not  only  draws  customers  to  this  cen- 
tral source  of  supply,  but  puts  us  in 
jKisition  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  agents  in  each  market. 

"The  experience  of  our  corporation 
rliiring  the  ))ast  year  and  a  half  has 
brought   to  light  certain  problems  ])e- 


euliar  to  this  type  of  organization,  and 
doubtless  other  combinations  have  had 
questions  arise  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  or  the  application  of  its  principles 
to  their  own  situation.  The  Act  is  not 
yet  perfect,  nor  have  all  of  its  possi- 
bilities yet  been  demonstrated,  so  that 
it  seems  probable  that  more  questions 
))eculiar  to  our  field  are  bound  to  arise 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  seems  ap- 
])arent  that  the  interchange  of  experi- 
ences and  opinions  on  these  (piestions 
would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  the  ex- 
ecutives of  these  consolidations  to  war- 
rant the  formation  at  this  time  of  an 
organization  to  facilitate  this  inter- 
change. 

"As  a  basis  for  discussion  of  such  a 
forum  for  our  industry,  T  would  sug- 
gest we  take  steps  at  this  time  to  or- 
ganize the  Webb  Act  Managers'  Club, 
membershi])  to  be  open  to  the  execu- 
tives of  all  export  consolidations  of 
manufacturers  and  j)roducers  which 
come  within  the  triie  ineaning  of  (he 
VVebb-Pomerene  Act. 
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Postal  Needs  To  Aid  Overseas  Commerce 


44'T^llE    Postofficc    ])ei)arttiieiit    luul 

»M.  hoped  that  ere  this  the  trans- 
cific  steamsliip  service  ■would  be 
sui)pleiiH'iited  by  the  allocation  of 
Shipping  Board  steamers  to  compete 
on  the  most  important  transpacific  sea 
routes  with  steamers  of  whatever  reg- 
istry. But  it  is  regretted  that  these 
much-desired  additions  to  our  mail  fa- 
cilities across  the  Pacific  have  thus  far 
failed  of  realization." 

Tiius  Second  Assistant  Postinaster- 
(icneral  Otto  Praeger  criticised  the 
failure  of  the  Shipping  lioard  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Oecan 
trade,  in  his  address  to  the  members 
of  tiie  international  parcel  post  com- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
'lion. 

"The  greatest  need  for  an  increased 
fre(|uency  of  service,"  continued 
Praeger,  "is  from  the  United  States 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
from  the  United  States  to  Shanghai." 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  interna- 
tional i)arcel  post  development  since 
,its  inauguration  in  1912,  Praeger 
showed  timt  its  volume  had  increased 
from  2,270,000  i)ounds  in  that  year  tf) 
17,102,000  pounds  in  1919,  and  more 
than  16,000,000  during  the  first  half 
of  this  fiscal  year. 


"So  great  has  this  volume  of  for- 
eign mails  become  that  the  department 
has  had  to  ask  for  .iil,000,000  deficiency 
to  pay  for  the  increased  steamship 
transportation,"  he  said,  and  added: 

"Arrangements  have  recently  been 
concluded  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  whereby  our  international  par- 
cel post  service  has  been  so  extended 
that  parcels  can  now  be  mailed  to  180 
countries  instead  of  to  44,  as  in  1912. 
To  eighteen  of  these  countries  the 
weight  liuiit  of  parcels  has  been  raised 
from  eleven  i)ounds  to  twenty-two 
pounds.  These  include  our  biggest 
customers  in  Latin-America  and  the 
Orient.  To  Panama  the  limit  is  fifty 
l)()unds. " 

Referring  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
department,  Praeger  said: 

"Walking  delegates  who  have  not 
been  permitted  to  dictate  the  labor 
policy  of  the  ])ostoffice,  and  magazines 
that  have  been  made  pay  a  just  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  postal  service 
have  sought  to  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  i>ostal  insti- 
tutimi  by  a  subtle  mingling  of  half- 
truths  and  whole  lies. 

"On  toj)  of  this,  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission   has   imposed   upon 


the  public  a  forced  contribution  in 
favor  of  the  railroads  in  the  shape  of 
increased  mail  transportation  rates  as- 
certained by  a  process  of  rate-fixing 
which,  if  ajiplied  to  commercial  rates, 
would  bring  upon  the  Commission  the 
same  fate  that  befell  the  Commerce 
Court. 

"The  recent  express  handlers'  and 
raiyway  switchmen's  strikes  also  sub- 
jected the  postoffice  to  a  severe  strain 
by  throwing  upon  it  the  burdens  of 
the  express  companies  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  parcel  post  load  it  already 
carried." 

Praeger  also  stated  that,  through 
failure  to  make  connections,  the  rail- 
roads are  delaying  an  average  of  more 
than  8,000,000  letters  and  1,750,000 
l)ieces  of  parcel  i)ost  and  papers  daily. 

Charles  R.  Whittemore  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  president  of  the  United  States 
Cluunber  of  Commerce  in  the  Argen- 
tine, said  that  no  parcel  post  conven- 
tion exists  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country,  though  such  conven- 
tions obtain  countries.  All  pai'cels  ar- 
riving by  nuiil  from  the  United  States 
have  to  pay  a  flat  customs  rate  of 
i|!3.70,  Argentina  currency — about  $1.60 
American — even  though  the  package  so 
taxed  be  only  a  sales  catalogue. 


Direct  Selling  Brings  Surest  Results 


ti'T^UK  ([uestion  of  direct  selling 
X  abroad,"  said  William  L. 
Saunders,  president  of  the  American 
]Manufacturers  Export  Association, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Co.,  in  addressing  a 
group  session  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  "seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  a  question  whether  or  not 
we  are  in  a  position  to  finance  a  pro- 
ject looking  to  the  extension  of  one's 
business  on  a  permanent  scale. 

"All  experience  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  have  a  product  of 
value,  something  which  is,  or  which 
might  be,  used  in  a  foreign  locality, 
and  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  sell  it 
at  a  price  not  too  much  above  that 
of  the  native  product,  we  should  open 
an  office  there.  At  first,  except  with 
large  concerns  with  i)lenty  of  money, 
it  is  best  to  get  desk  room  in  a  house 
of  established  reputation.  After  a 
while,  if  all  goes  well,  the  branch  can 
be  extended. 


"in  no  case  that  I  am  familiar  with 
has  a  business  been  established  on  any 
large  and  permanent  scale  abroad  ex- 
cept through  direct  selling.  I  have  a 
case  in  mind  where  a  foreigner  had 
the  agency  of  an  American  product, 
lie  was  doing  a  good  business  and  the 
manufacturer  at  home  was  well  satis- 
fied. This  agent  retired  from  business. 
An  American  youth,  who  was  'only  a 
sales  clerk  in  his  office,  Avas  made 
manager,  and  he  doubled  the  business 
the  first  year. 

"Not  only- does  direct  selling  bring 
the  maker  and  buyer  in  closer  contact 
and  aiford  means  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  interest,  but  it  enables  the  maker 
of  the  goods  to  more  nearly  meet  com- 
petitive conditions.  It  shows  him  how 
to  build  his  product  to  meet  the  needs 
or  the  fancies  of  his  customer.  There 
is  also  a  psychological  value  in  direct 
selling.  The  customer  thinks  and  feels 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  get  better 


prices  and  terms.  Close  contact  be- 
tween principal  and  agent  always 
makes  for  the  best  results;  there  is 
created  a  mutual  bond  of  interest. 

"All  trade  to  be  permanent  and 
l)rofitable  must  contain  the  elements 
of  mutuality  of  interests.  Direct  sell- 
ing promotes  this;  it  is  like  seeing  a 
man  yourself  amd  talking  things  over 
with  him  rather  than  M-riting  letters 
or  sending  someone  else  to  talk  to  him 
and  represent  your  case.  All  buyers 
in  all  countries  like  to  place  orders 
with  some  one  who  is  on  the  spot.  In 
nuichinery  trades,  this  if  of  the  great- 
est value.  The  buyer  feels  that  there 
is  some  one  nearby  to  take  care  of  the 
product,  to  see  that  it  performs  prop- 
erly and  to  aid  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties and  in  repairing  trouble. 

"To  some  this  policy  looks  expen- 
sive. It  costs  money  to  get  it  estab- 
lished, but  if  our  product  is  good  and 
our  shops  big  enough,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  the  best  investment  in  the 
end." 
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Need  For  Strong  American  Foreign 
Service  Is  Urgent-says  w.  w.  Nkhois 


PERSISTENT  publicity  in  tlic 
moulding  of  a  Public  Oi)iiii()n 
favorable  to  a  strong  United  States 
Foreign  Service,  is  the  great  need  of 
the  moment,  in  the  opinion  of  W.  W. 
Nichols,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  American  Manufacturers  Ex- 
l)ort  Association,  and  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  which  has  been  working 
foi"  some  mouths  on  plans  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
our  (Jovernmeut. 

"To  hold  our  own  in  our  dealings 
with  foreign  nations,"  said  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, in  addressing  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  "our  governmental 
agents  must  be  competent  to  meet 
every  situation.  Such  knowledge  does 
not  come  by  native  intuition  and  can- 
not be  expected  in  the  provincial  who 
too  often  in  the  past  has  been  called 
upon  by  partisan  preference  to  repre- 
sent and  protect  American  interests 
abroad. 

"Our  first  step  is  to  arouse  a  power- 
ful and  insistent  public  sentiment 
everywhere  favorable  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion ;  then  reorganization  will  follow 
inevitably.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  concentrated  action  at 
Washington  may  fail  of  its  purpose 
of  improving  our  foreign  service ;  we 
must  depend  on  the  positive  assertion 
of  enlightened  Public  Opinion  for  the 
constructive  legislation  so  imperatively 
needed. 

"Of  first  imjiortance  is  the  serioiis 
absence  of  team-work  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government  departments 
concerned.  According  to  the  evidence, 
one  circumstance,  if  true,  is  both  ri- 
diodous  and  incredible  to  a  business 
executive.  We  can  now  well  under- 
stand how  every  move  jibroad  by  any 
and  every  agency  of  our  Govei'nment 
must  have  some  effect  on  our  trade  re- 
lations. Therefoi-e,  can  there  be  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  we  re<iuirc 
one  service,  and  one  service  oidy.  so 
united  in  its  action  that  no  possible 
incongruity  can  arise? 

"Tlie  whole  success  of  our  organiza- 
tion awaits  o)ir  ability  to  create  a  ca- 
reei'.  There  should  be  provided  im- 
mediately salaries  commensurate  with 
the  duties  ixirformed,  with  prospects 
of  promotion  and  pensions  to  incite  at 
all  times  diligent  attention  and  initia- 
tive. 

"Assuming  that  we  can  offer  the  in- 
quired careei'  for  life,  our  first  step  is 
to  provide  the  groundwork  for  sncli  ;i 
careei-  by  education.     Let  us  hope  that 


sometime  oui'  Government  will  ii<i\o 
for  ]jeace  j)romotion  an  educational  in- 
stitution of  high  standing  for  the  train- 
ing for  its  Foreign  Service. 

"The  Junior  Jiank,  thus  e(| nipped, 
will  be  further  trained  during  this  pro- 
bationary period  by  experience  in  du- 
ties systematically  assigned  them  in 
the  Departments  of  State  aiid  Com- 
merce, to  fit  them  for  promotion  to 
the  next   grade. 

"The  Consular  and  Commercial 
Rank. — It  is  believed  that  a  wise  in- 
terchangeability  })etween  consuls  and 
foreign  agents  of  the  ("onnnerce  De- 
partment will  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  us  now  and  later  in  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  and  executive 
importance. 

"In  due  time,  the  Foreign  Service 
Board  may  promote  members  of  the 
Consular  rank  to  the  Secretarial  Rank. 
Under-Secrtaries  of  the  Embassy  or 
Ijegation,  first  acting  as  assistants  to 
the  First  Secretary,  will  aspire  to  that 
high  position  and  in  turn  be  consid- 
ered available  for  appointment  to  the 
highest  rank  of  all. 

"The  Plenipotentiary  Staff.  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers  are  unquestion- 
ably      the      personal      representatives 


aluoad  of  the  Fedci'al  Administration 
and,  because  of  an  iidierent  defect  in 
our  form  of  government,  we  must  face 
for  the  present  the  possible  exercise 
of  partisan  consideration  in  the  presi- 
dential choice  of  such  representatives. 
"A  Foreign  Service  lioard  of  pre- 
ferably seven  mem])ers,  including  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce  ex- 
ofificio,  is  of  basic  and  vital  importance 
to  our  plan  of  organization.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  officiate  as 
chairmai\  of  this  board.  Five  non- 
)>artisan  nu'mbers  would  l)e  apiiointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  the  past  and  present 
Ambassadors,  ilinisters.  Secretaries  of 
State,  etc.  They  should  hf>ld  office  for 
a  term,  say  of  ten  years,  and  be  re- 
movable only  by  a  three-f|uarters  vote 
of  the  Senate  upon  presentation  of 
charges  by  the  President;  different 
terms  of  office  to  lap  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  continuity  of 
administration.  This  board  should 
possess  broad  powers  of  direction,  su- 
pervision and  appointment  besides 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
President  in  his  selections  for  the 
Plenipotentiary   Staff. 


SELLING  METHODS  USED  IN  INDIA 


J 


S,PE(J1AL  emphasis  on  sales  meth- 
ods in  use  in  India  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  paper  on  "Surveying  New 
]\Iarkets,"  presented  by  E.  W.  Droos- 
ten,  of  Robbins  &  ]\Iyers  ('o.,  before 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  (Conven- 
tion. 

"In  liulia,"'  said  Mr.  Droosten,  "the 
salesnuin  can  make  very  little  head- 
way witii  the  native  merchants  indess 
he  lias  had  a  previous  aequaintaiKje  or 
unless  he  first  makes  an  arrangement 
witii  an  Indent  House.  These  houses, 
who  do  an  Indent  business,  are  usually 
foreign  owned,  with  a  Euro))eaii  oi- 
American  as  manager;  and  they  em- 
l)loy  a  native  on  their  staff  known  as 
a  Haboo,  who  is  a  man  of  some  finan- 
cial standing  and  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  different  native  merr 
ciiants,   and  passes  on   their  credits. 

"'I'll is  P)al)oo  is  a  salesman  and  a 
shrewd  business  man  speaking  Englisli 
as  well  as  his  native  tongue.  Tiie  In- 
dent House  pays  him  a  commission  on 
;dl  the  business  that  comes  through 
and  he  also  receives  a  commission  from 


the  merchants  themselves.  He  is  a 
very  important  man  and  (piite  fre- 
((uently  stands  between  the  merchant, 
the  Lident  House  and  the  manufac- 
turer in  case  of  disputes  or  claims  that 
are  freciuently  made  by  the  native  iii- 
dentors,  for  one  reason  or  another.  In 
file  Straits  Settlements  and  China,  this 
man  is  called  a  Coinpradore,  and  in 
Japan  he  is  known  as  a   Panto. 

"If  your  salesman  makes  his  con- 
nection with  an  Indent  House,  and  the 
Paboo  accompanies  him  into  the  Ba- 
zaar, he  is  then  given  an  opportunity 
to  (lisi)lay  his  saiiqiles,  show  his  enta- 
logs,  quote  his  prices,  and  talk  up  his 
line  or  lines.  The  orders  he  gets  are 
turned  over  to  the  Indent  House  by 
tile  Baboo.  A  number  of  these  mer- 
chants are  called  upon  in  this  way 
each  day,  and  if  your  salesman  is  suc- 
cessful he  accumulates  a  number  of 
orders  which  are  forwarded  to  the 
iioine  office  of  the  Indent  House,  or 
through  some  export  and  commission 
house  in  this  country,  who  in  turn 
send  the  orders  to  the  different  miiiiii- 
facturers. 
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Three  Experts  Explain  Need  of  Publicity 
and  Advertising  and  Aim  of  Export  Press 


^t  \  increased  use  of  publicity  as  a 
l\.  means  of  stimulating  our  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods,  together 
witli  the  development  of  an  American 
machinery  for  foreign  trade,  was  ad- 
\iicated  by  E.  P.  Tliomas,  president, 
L'nited  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  be- 
fore a  group  session  of  .the  Foreign 
Trade  Convention. 

"As  a  result  of  the  war,"  said  Mr. 
Thomas,  "the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  creditor  nation.  Europe  now 
owes  us  more  than  ten  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  annual  interest  on 
which  alone  would  more  than  absorb 
all  the  stocks  of  gold  likely  to  be  ac- 
quired by  debtor  nations.  Payment, 
both  of  ])riiuMj)al  and  interest,  can  only 
be  i)()ssible  by  larger  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  the  products  of  the 
nations  that  owe  us  money. 

■"The  problem  of  a  continuous  and 
.enduring  expansion  of  our  export 
trade,  particularly  in  manufactured 
products,  depends  for  its  solution  on  a 
corresponding  increase  in  our  imports. 
Unless  we  can  accept  in  payment  for 
our  exports  the  products  of  those 
countries  which  import  from  us,  their 
purchases  will  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  the  commodities  which  they  cannot 
do  without  and  whicli  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

"There  has  been,  so  far,  a  notable 
absence  of  any  systematic  campaign 
of  publicity  with  regard  to  foreign 
products  which  might  be  widely  used 
in  this  country,  but  with  which  our 
people  are  only  jjartially,  if  at  all,  fa- 
miliar. A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  foreign  chambers 
of  commerce  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, the  prinuiry  object  of  which  is 
presumed  to  be  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  absorb  certain  classes 
of  imports,  and  the  ability  of  foreign 
countries  to  find  a  market  for  certain 
cla.sses  of  exports. 

"The  usefulness  of  such  chambers 
of  commerce  could  be  greatly  extended 
were  they  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  communication  to  our  financiers 
and  merchants  of  the  opj)ortunities  for 
profitable  investment  presented  by 
their  respective  countries,  and  for  the 
establishment  there  of  branches  of 
American  trading  concerns  and  of 
American  industries.  There  is  a  large 
and  unoccupied  field  for  popular  edu- 
eation  here  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods,  or  rather 
the  creation  of  a  demand  among  our 
peo])le    for   foreign   products   not   now 


44 -V  J  EXT  to  a  fixed  Foreign  Policy 
i.^  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  1  consider  fundamental, 
I  believe  advertising  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  trade,"  said 
Frank  A.  Arnold,  of  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  in  addressing  the  advertising  ses- 
sion of  the  -  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

"We  stand  in  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  foreign  advertising  today  as 
we  did  to  domestic  advertising  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  is  all  before  us — a 
wonderful  opportunity  —  full  of  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  develojiment 
and  with  this  advantage :  that  we  have 
at  our  di.sposal  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence whieli  has  come  from  the  last 
dozen  years  of  intensive  advertising 
in  the  domestic  field. 

"The  typical  advertising  agent  is  a 
genius.  His  agency  is  a  workshop  of 
ideas — and  his  tools  are  human  brains 
expressed  in  the  skilled  fingers  of  the 
artist,  the  trained  eye  of  the  engraver, 
the  rounded  phrases  and  clinching  ar- 
gument of  the  college  trained  writer, 
and  the  sound  judgment  of  the  experi- 
enced executive. 

"All  of  this  you  have  at  your  com- 
mand in  the  domestic  field,  and  its 
value  is  too  well  known  to  need  dem- 
onstration. Why  hesitate  when  it 
comes  to  the  foreign  field,  provided 
anything  like  an  equivalent  service  is 
available  ? 

"There  are  probably  not  over  a  half 
dozen  advertising  agencies  in  the 
United  States  that  have  a  foreign  or- 
ganization of  their  own  capable  of 
originating,  writing,  illustrating  and 
placing  a  foreign  advertising  cam- 
paign in  the  same  satisfactory  way 
that  domestic  clients  are  being  served. 
"The  work  of  the  advertising 
agency  is  to  advise  where  information 
or  experience  renders  such  advice  of 
value;  to  build  an  advertising  cam- 
paign as  carefully  as  one  would  con- 
struct a  bridge  which  must  safely 
carry  many  to  their  destination,  and 
with  the  engineering  knowledge  to 
make  this  possible ;  and  to  execute 
such  a  campaign  based  on  familiarity 
with  the  advertising  media  and  gen- 
eral business  procedure  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question." 

entering  into  American  consumption 
or  not  yet  utilized  for  further  man- 
ufacture in  this  country." 


IN  addressing  a  group  session  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, Franklin  Johnston,  publisher  of 
"American  Exporter,"  outlined  the 
functions  of  the  Export  Press. 

"In  many  industries,"  said  Mr. 
Johnston,  "new  and  improved  methods 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  have 
been  perfected  in  this  country.  This 
process  of  improvement  goes  on  con- 
tinuously. The  export  press  gives 
world-wide  publicity  to  such  improve- 
ments, the  reasons  for  them,  and  the 
advantages  gained  by  them.  The  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  export  paper 
helps  materially  to  overcome  prejudice 
and  promote  the  adoption  of  newer 
methods. 

"When  great  emergencies  arise  in 
this  country  which  temporarily  impede 
the  orderly  process  of  foreign  trade, 
such  as  strikes,  harbor  congestion, 
shortage  of  raw  material  and  exciiange 
difficulties,  it  is  the  export  press 
which  interprets  these  events  to  the 
foreign  merchants  and  takes  the  bur- 
den of  such  explanation  off  the  indi- 
vidual exporter. 

"In  these  days  when  national  con- 
sciousness in  every  country  is  so  much 
in   evidence,   it  is   easy   for  actions   or 
policies  to  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpreted,     particularly      when      re- 
])orted  only  by  abbreviated  cable  mes- 
sages or  sensational  press  reports.  The 
export  paper  is   in  a  position  to  pre- 
sent the  true  facts  to  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers, men  whose  influence  on  public 
opinion  and  on  foreign  affairs  is  very 
great.     One  of  the  duties  of  the  export 
press  is  to  help  expose  the  fallacy  that 
international   trade   is  a   kind   of  M-ar- 
fare,  instead  of  being  an  exchange  of 
products    and    services    to    the    mutual 
advantage  of  the  countries  involved." 
Speaking  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the    Export    Press,    Mr.    Johnston    de- 
clared:    "Readers  abroad  are  supplied 
with  lists  of  manufacturers,  and  their 
inquiries    for    goods    are    published    in 
bulletins  distributed  to  manufacturers. 
"Manufacturers   here   at    home    are 
given  a  comprehensive  service,  includ- 
ing assistance  in  solving  export  ques- 
tions.      The  principal   employment   of 
the   editor  of  an  export  paper  is  con- 
ferring with  manufacturers,  rendering 
advisory   service    in   regard   to    export 
policies     and     specific     foreign     trade 
problems.     Service  is  also  furnished  in 
the  shape  of  research   surveys  of  for- 
eign markets,  lists  of  prospective  deal- 
ers and  agents,  foreign  credit  reports, 
and     translations     of     correspondence 
and  catalogues." 
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Pan    P  a  c  i  f  i  M- 


Nation  of  Shipowners  is  Required; 
Marine  Insurance  Equal  to  Needs 


44 TT  is  not  necessary  to  stress  before 

X  delegates  to  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  C'ouneil  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding adequate  financial  facilities  for 
our  newly  acquired  merchant  marine," 
said  John  E.  Barber,  of  Harris,  Forbes 
&  Co.,  in  addressing  an  important  ses- 
sion of  the  Convention  on  "Marine 
Securities. ' ' 

"American  shipping  will  thrive  and 
prosper  under  private  ownership  and 
operation  to  the  extent  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  interest  and  savings  of 
the  American  business  man  and  in- 
vestor. Happily,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  potential  market 
exists  for  marine  securities,  which  if 
carefidly  cultivated  and  encouraged 
will  eventually  reach  larger  propor- 
tions. 

"Ship  loans  running  for  a  period  of 
years  are  not  suited  for  investment  of 
commercial  banks  desirous  of  main- 
taining a  liquid  position,  which  fact 
limits  the  amount  of  credit  ship  own- 
ers can  reasonably  expect  from  this 
source.  The  conclusion  is  unescapa- 
ble,  that  the  investor  is  the  key  to  the 
situation  and  the  education  of  the 
business  man,  merchant,  banker  and 
private  investor  to  the  merits  of  ship 
securities  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

"Our  successful  experience  in  the 
financing  of  our  Great  Lakes  and 
coastwise  marine  shows  that  private 
capital  can  and  will  support  shipping 
where  conditions  are  made  favorable, 
but  a  broad  national  market  for  se- 
curities issued  against  our  ocean  car- 
riers can  only  be  developed  under  a 
favoring  national  shipping  policy. 

"Furthermore,  before  there  can  be 
nation-wide  absorption  of  marine  se- 
eiirities,  interest  in  ship  owning  simi- 
lar to  that  aroused  during  the  war  in 
shipbuilding,  must  be  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.  Broad 
national  agencies  like  the  Shipping 
Board,  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, and  National  Marine  League, 
working  directly  and  through  their 
affiliated  bodies,  are  best  qualified  to 
picture  to  the  individual  farmer,  mer- 
chant, manufacturer  or  wage  earner 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
the  interior  where  most  of  our  cargoes 
originate,  just  what  advantages  a  na- 
tive merchant  marine  afford  him.  With 
this  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  in- 
vestment bankers  can  more  effectively 
conduct  an  intensive  campaign  to 
popularize  shipping  securities." 


THAT  American  Marine  Insurance 
is  fully  equal  to  the  peace-time 
problems  which  it  must  face,  Avas  the 
statement  of  Hendon  (Jhubb,  promi- 
nent New  York  insurance  underwriter, 
before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention. 

Referring  to  cargo  insurance,  Mr. 
Chubb  said,  "The  situation  is  that  any 
importer  or  exporter  can,  except  pos- 
sibly in  a  few  unusual  cases,  obtain 
in  this  market  full  protection  on 
terms  and  under  conditions  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  obtainable 
by  any  foreign  competitor,  using 
either  American  companies  or  foreign 
companies  domiciled  here  and  in  all 
ways  subject  to  our  laws;  the  choice 
of  the  shippers  being  represented  by 
the  fact  that  this  premium  income  is 
divided,  64  per  cent  American  compa- 
nies, 30  per  cent  foreign  companies. 

"Not  only  does  this  market  cover 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  business 
placed  by  American  importers  and  ex- 
porters, but  the  amount  of  business 
so  placed  bears  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
lation to  the  whole  volume  of  import 
and  export  business  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

"The  situation  as  to  hull  insurance 
is  different.  A  large  portion  of  this 
business  is  placed  in  foreign  markets 
with  companies  who  pay  no  tax  to 
this  country  and  are  in  no  way  subject 
to  our  State  regulations." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chubb,  this 
situation  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
our  government-owned  shipping  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
and   as  soon   as   State  insurance  regu- 


lations   and    taxation    laws    are    made.^ 
more  uniform  and  less  oppressive. 

"I  know  of  no  other  important  com4 
mereial  country  where  the  merchants 
are  willing  to  accept  so  freely  and  foi^j 
a  moderate  consideration  in  the  wayj 
of  reduced  rates  insurance  with  under^ 
writers  having  no  domicile  in  the  same 
country  as  the  merchants,  and  where' 
suits,  if  any,'  must  be  brought  in  other  i 
courts,  and  I  believe  that  this  policyl 
in  the  end  is  not  a  wise  policy;  it  ig 
not  a  policy  that  has  been  followed  bj 
other  nations  important  in  world  com-j 
merce. 

"There  are  today  American  compa- 
nies authorized  to  do  marine  insurance* 
business,    with    combined    capital    and 
surplus  of  over  $280,000,000.  This  cap- 
ital  is   more   than    enough   to   do   the 
entire   business    of   the    United    States 
with  perfect  safety  and  without  taking 
into    account    the    very    large    amounts 
representing  the  American  capital  and  i 
surplus  of  foreign   companies  held  in,!! 
this  country  for  the  benefit   of  Amer-* 
ican  policy  holders. 

"Introduction  of  Government  capital 
and  credit  would  accomplish  nothing 
but  interference  with  the  free  use  of 
the  capital  already  available.  The 
amount  of  business  which  these  com- 
panies assume  is  not  limited  by  want 
of  capital ;  it  has  been  limited,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  hulls,  by  tlio 
want  of  a  large  volume  of  diversified 
business  on  rates  that  promise  a 
chance  of  being  remunerative.  When 
these  conditions  come,  and  given  that 
the  merchant  marine  is  sold  to  private 
owners,  the  capacitj'  of  the  market 
will  be  sufficient  for  every  require- 
ment." 


Would  Assist  Japan  in  Far  East  Field 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  who  re- 
turned last  month  from  Japan, 
with  a  party  of  financial  and  business 
leaders,  told  a  representative  of  Pan 
Pacific  that  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port must  be  lent  to  Japan  by  the 
United  States — even  military  assist- 
ance— in  the  big  task  of  clearing  np 
the  political  chaos  in  the  Far  East.  Mr. 
Vanderlip  intimated  that  the  situation 
there  was  a  threatening  one  to  the  Occi- 
dent, and  described  Japan's  task  as  a 
herculean  one,  in  which  she  deserved 
sympathy  and  active  assistance.  Five 
hundred  million  Asiatics  without  po- 
litical guidance  are  only  being  held  in 
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leash   by   the   restraining   hand   of  Ja 
pan,  which  has  her  own  domestic  trou-, 
bles  to  contend  with,  he  declared. 

"Japan  is  suffering  terribly  from' 
profiteering,  the  momentary  influence 
of  high  wages,  labor  troubles,  wasteful 
extravagances  and  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda," Mr.  Vanderlip  said. 

"There  is  much  commercial  and  so-,^ 
cial  depression  and  many  failures.  I 
seems  to  me  that  the  nation  is  facing 
a  crisis  and  that  the  sitxxation  will  get 
worse  before  it  finally  improves.  It 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
Ignited  States,  which  is  confronted 
with  tiie  same  conditions.  v 
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Honorary  Officers  of  Foreign  Trade  Convention 


Honorary  vice-presidents  and 
General  Committee  of  tlie 
Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  were  named  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  convention 
as  follows: 

HONOEABY   VICE-PRESIDENTS 

George  F.  Moss,  Milwaukee. 

Frederick  Snare,  New  York  City. 

L.  J.  Gurnet,  Portland,  Me. 

A.  R.  Hager,  Shanghai. 

Fred   W.   Stevens,   New   Haven. 

M.   A.   Winter,   Washington,   1).   C. 

O.  M.  Clark,  Portland,  Ore. 

Aeheson  Smith,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.   A.  Broderick,  New  York. 

II.  Sanborn  Smith,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  H.  Rosseter,  San  Francisco. 

Frank  V.  Smith,  Detroit. 

i)aviil  J.  Champion,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

('harles   L.  Bcrnheim,   New   York. 

J.  W.  Hook,  New  York. 

C.  J.  Benham,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Ernest  L.  Jahncke,  Npw  Orleans. 

W.   T.  Irons,  Lincoln,   Neb. 

Robert  Garland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    . 

W.   P.   F.   Ayer,   So.   Boston. 

Prank  E.  Hinckley,  San  Francisco. 

Fred  D.  Parr,  Oakland,  Cal. 

William  Sproule,  San  Francisco. 

C.   W.  Whittemore,  Buenos  Aires. 

Henry  Suzzalo,   Seattle. 

David  P.  Barrows,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

.J.  P.  Crossley,  .Tr.,  Kobe,  Japan. 

A.  F.  Haines,  Seattle. 

A.  T.  De  Forest,  San  Francisco. 

R.  P.  Giannini,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  C.  Redfield,  New  York. 

W.  O.  Vilter,  Milwaukee. 

Andrew   Carrigan,   San  Francisco. 

J.   C.   Watson,   Pittsburgli. 

C.   II.  McCormick,  San  Francisco. 

Leonard  S.   Smith,  Cincinnati. 

Henry  S.  McKee,  Los  Angeles. 

Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  Los  Angeles. 

Will   A.  Peairs,  Des  Moines. 

W.  H.  Hammer,  San  Francisco. 

John  E.  Gardin,  New  York. 

George  E.  Roberts,  New  Y'^ork. 

.lohn   W.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

W.  W.  Nichols,  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Koster,  San  Francisco. 

John  Foord,  New  Y''ork. 

Robert  Newton  Lynch,  San  Francisco. 

J.   K.  Welborn,  Denver. 


John  S.   Drum,  San  Francisco. 

A.  1.  Findley,  Now  York. 
Reginald  11.  I'arsons,  Seattle. 

Rev.    Edmund    A.    Walsh,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Harold    M.    Pitt,   Manila. 
Everett  W.  Lord,  Boston. 

E.  C.  Morse,  New  York. 
W.  J.   Connell,   Seattle. 

R.  Stanley  Dollar,  San  Francisco. 
Herbert   Fleishhacker,    San   Francisco. 
J.  H.  W.  Steele,  Galveston. 

B.  R.  Fox,  New   York. 

W.  F.  MaeGlashan,  Buffalo. 

J.  Grant  Forbes,  London,  England. 

D.  E.   Skinner,   Seattle. 

H.  II.  Rumble,  Norfolk,  Va. 

F.  L.   Lij^man,   San  Francisco   . 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

James  A.  Farrell,  Chairman. 
J.   K.   Armsby,   San   Francisco. 
Fred  1.  Kent,  New  Y'ork. 
11.   F.   Alexander,   Tacoma. 
Willia  H.  Booth,  New  York. 
J.  J.  Donovan,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
F.  J.   Koster,   San  Francisco. 
R.   H.   Patchin,    New   York. 
A.  C.  Bedford,  New  York. 
John  J.  Arnold,  San  Francisco. 
Robert  Dollar,  San  Francisco. 

E.  P.  Thomas,  New  Y'ork. 
H.   C.   Lewis,   New   York. 

M.  H.  Houser,  Portland,  Ore. 
II.  G.   Ilorget,   Pekin,  111. 
Louis  W.  Hill,  St.  Paul. 

D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
J.    Rogers   Flannery,    Pittsburgh. 
Samuel   Mather,   Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Muchnic,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Huxley,  New  York. 
R.  M.  Calkins,  Chicago. 

S.  K.  Tavlor,  Mobile,  Ala. 

William   Pigott,   Seattle. 

J.  R.  McWane,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  A.   H.  Kerr,  Los  Angeles. 

Welding  Ring,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Hatfield,  Berkeley. 

E.  W.  Lord,  Boston. 

Rev.  J.  F.  O'Hara,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
.Tohn    S.    Drum,   San   Francisco. 
Frank  S.   Thomas,  Rochester,   N.   Y. 
William  F.  Collins,  New  York  City. 

F.  Abbot  Goodhue,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  V.  Farrell,  III,  Chicago. 
Ralph  H.  Daniels,  Akron,  O. 

R.   T.  White,  Cleveland,  O. 
J.  C.  Ainsley,  Campbell,  Cal. 
Andrew  Chilbcrg,   Seattle. 


F.  C.   Nichols,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Floyd   R.   Todd,   Moline,  111. 

J.  E.  Hannon,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Frank  S.  Noble,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paul   H.   Shoup,   San  Francisco. 

Furman  B.   Pearce,  New  Orleans. 

C.  Parker  Holt,  Stockton. 

E.  L.  Jahncke,  New  Orleans. 

J.  H.  Cullen,  Detroit. 

Harrison  Atwood,  San  Francisco. 

Samuel  P.  Johnston,  San  Francisco. 

Leonard  S.   Smith,   Cincinnati. 

Robert   F.  Voleutine,  New   York. 

H.  G.  P.  Deans,  Chicago. 

Mrs.   J.    6.   Hammond,   Cleveland. 

A.  C.  Callan,  Portland. 

S.   S.  Marshall,   Shanghai. 

A.  C.  Pearson,  New  Y'ork. 

G.  M.'  Cornwall,  Portland,  Ore. 
A.   J.   Dickie,   San   Francisco. 

E.  W.  Wilson,  San  Francisco. 
H.  F.  Beebe,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

F.  S.  Jeffries,   San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  Redfield,  New  York. 
W.  D.  Cole,  Oakland,  Cal. 

E.  P.  Kemmer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
W.  F.  MacGIashan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
J.  Grant  Forbes,  London,  Eng. 
H.  H.  Garver,  Chicago. 
C.  H.  Bentley,  San  Francisco. 

A.  M.  Vance,  Pittsburgh. 
P.  E.  Titus,  Akron,   Ohio. 
J.  E.  Rhodes,  New  Orleans. 
Maynard   McFie,   Los  Angeles. 
Roy   O.   Hadley,   Seattle. 
Howard   W.  McAteer,  New  York. 
C.   E.  Bement,  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  J.  O'Brien,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
W.  S.  Paden,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

B.  S.   Butler,  Buffalo. 

E.   A.   Craig,   Pittsburgh. 

Paul  T.  Shaw,  Tacoma. 

Walter   Parker,    New   Orleans. 

W.    S.    Tower,   New  York. 

George  H.  Corse,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  B.   Henderson,  Seattle. 

Allen  Walker,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Matthai,  Baltimore. 

Frank  A.  Arnold,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Y'oungman,  New  York. 

'George  R.  Myerecore,  Chicago. 

Mark   O.  Prentise,  New  York. 

V.   H.   Pinckney,  San  Francisco. 

Aubrey   Drury,   San  Francisco. 

H.  E.  Wakins,  Buenos  Aires. 

J.    W.    Powell,    Bethlehem. 

J.   G.  Stubbs,   San  Francisco. 

T.   A.   Hays,   San   Francisco. 

J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Portland,  Ore. 

T.  H.  Ransome,  Portland,  Ore. 


■'  hioiiyi,  head  of  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
J  and  peer  of  international  bankers,  is 
doing  mnch  to  stabilize  his  country, 
and  what  he  is  doing  should  prove  a 
lesson  to  this  country.  America  can 
avert  a  similar  catastrophy  l)y  putting 
on   tlie  l)rakes  now. 

"Tn  a  large  i)art  of  China,  Jfoii- 
g;olia,  Siberia  and  Manchuria  there  are 
many  wild  political  ideas  rampant, 
banks  are  not  functioning,  people  are 
reduced  to  poverty.  In  these  places 
there  is  no  money  and  trade  is  con- 
8ned  to  l)arter,  witli  very  little  in  the 
ihops  of  goods  to  exchange. 


"Thei'e  is  thucIi  liope  of  the  student 
body  of  C!hina,  but  Japan  should  be 
given  a  free  liand  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. We  slioidd  eonti'ibute  our  s,ym- 
pathy  and  active  assistance  in  money 
and  men,  if  necessary,  and  co-operate 
in  tlio  Ilurcnlean  task  to  stabilize  the 
Far  East. 

"Japan  is  lionorable  and  wants  to 
tackle  this  liig  job  with  our  help  for 
the  world's  benefit.  Without  peace 
there  can  be  no  trade  and  Japan  is  a 
trading  nation. 

"Tiie  voice  of  America  has  been 
marvelously   potent  in   helping  Japan 


stop  the  backward  drift  of  all  Asia, 
otherwise  the  future  Asiatic  nations 
would  be  more  hopeless  tlum  the  pres- 
ent European  industrial  situations." 

There  is  a  strong  desire  for  the 
friendsliip  of  this  country  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Vanderlip  said.  Tlie  party  was 
entertained  by  a  number  of  high  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  as  an  instance  of 
Japan's  interest  in  the  United  States 
lie  told  of  a  meeting  where  more  than 
7,000  persons  heard  him  deliver  an 
address  and  from  which  so  many  were 
turned  away  that  lie  was  forced  to  ad- 
dress an  overflow  meeting. 
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To  Urge  Reduced  Rates  on  Shipments 
From  Canadian  Praries- writes  c.  l.  shaw 


m 


By  CHARLES  LUGRIN  SHAW 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  commercial 
interest  intend  to  press  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  system  for 
reduced  rates  on  shipments  from  the 
prairie  provinces  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
l)orts  for  trans-shipment  to  the  Orient 
and  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way has  only  a  21/^  per  cent  grade  to 
the  coast,  where  as  the  Canadia;n  Pa- 
cific Railway  grade  is  considreably 
higher.  It  is  held  that  the  C.  N.  R. 
coidd  well  afford  to  reduce  rates  and 
that  this  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
reduction  on  the  part  of  tlie  C.  P.  R. 
as  well,  the  general  effect  being  the 
development  of  railway  business  from 
the  prairies  westward  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

In  the  past  the  prairies  have  been 
more  concerned  with  facilities  for  ship- 
ping eastward.  The  western  roxites 
have  been  neglected,  but  there  are  now 
undoubted  indications  of  a  change  in 
sentiment.  Whether  the  railways  will 
look  favorably  upon  this  request  for 
rate  reduction  is  not  so  clear.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  C.  P.  R.  in  1919 
represented  a  return  of  only  4  per 
cent  on  the  actual  capital  invested  in 
the  railway  itself,  and  the  company 
will  shortly  urge  a  further  increase. 
Whether  this  will  frustrate  the  west- 
ern eft'ort  to  build  up  trade  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  a  matter  for  time  to 
determine. 

One  link  in  the  Canadian  transpor- 
tation system  is  more  than  paying  its 
way.  This  is  the  Candian  merchant 
marine,  Avhich  now  consists  of  twenty- 
three  steamships,  and  which  earned  a 
profit  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  last  year,  although  not  all 
the  vessels  had  been  launched  and  in 
service  long  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  earnings.  The  program  provides 
for  the  construction  of  63  steamships 
Avith  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity 
of  380,615  gross  tons.  The  fleet  will 
be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  system. 
Already  Canadian  government  vessels 
are  on  all  the  oceans,  and  regular  sail- 
ings have  been  inaugurated  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
United  Kingdom  and  France. 
Giant  Steel  Merger 
Will  Swell  Exports 
The  chief  significance  of  the  merger 
of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation, 
the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  and 
the   various   other   companies   involved 


in  the  formation  of  the  new  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation  rests  in  the 
possibilities  that  are  unfolded  for  the 
building  up  of  an  immense  export 
trade  in  coal,  pig  iron  and  steel  billets 
from  Canada. 

With  new  capital  behind  them  and 
the  more  eificient  and  economical  op- 
eration which  will  be  possible,  these 
concerns,  welded  together  in  one  great 
corporation,  will  be  able  to  go  forward 
unhampered.  Potentialities  in  the  way 
of  exports  of  coal,  pig  iron  and  steel 
are  enormous,  and  in  some  quarters 
have  been  estimated  at  half  the  value 
of  the  Western  Canadian  wheat  crop. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  new  cor- 
poration is  $500,000,000. 

In  response  to  a  query  as  to  the  pos- 
sible sale  in  the  Antipodes  of  Canad- 
ian-built shipping.  Trade  Commission- 
er D.  H.  Ross,  at  Melbourne,  has  re- 
plied as  follows:  "It  is  stated  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government's  costs  for 
building  steamers  in  Australia  of 
about  5,000  tons  deadweight,  after  al- 
lowing for  interest,  etc.,  upon  the 
yards  and  all  overhead  charges,  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  £30  per  ton,  which 
at  the  Canadian  par  of  sterling  ex- 
change is  equivalent  to  $146  a  ton. 
At  such  rates  it  is  possible  that,  if 
Canadian  builders  are  in  a  position  to 
give  a  fairly  speedy  delivery,  some 
business  may  be  done.  However,  noth- 
ing but  personal  interviews,  supported 
by  blueprints  and  i)hotograplis  and  all 
details,  would  land  the  business ;  and 
even  then  there  is  an  amount  of  doubt, 
as  almost  all  shipping  men  look  for  a 
gradual  reduction  not  only  in  ocean 
freights  but  also  in  the  costs  of  ma- 
rine  tonnage." 

New    Australian    Tariff 
Is    Strongly    Protective 

The  new  Australian  tariff  bill  has 
been  introduced,  to  take  effect  as  from 
March  25.  All  embargoes  and  restric- 
tions hitherto  imposed  upon  importa- 
tions such  as  restrictions  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  imports  of  confectionery, 
motor  car  bodies,  etc.,  absolutely 
ceased  May  19. 

Excluding  the  existing  limited  agree- 
ment with  Africa,  no  preference  has 
been  granted  any  dominion,  but  the 
bill  provides  for  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  any  dominion  on  the  basis 
of  British  preferential  tariff  or  inter- 
mediate schedules  whole  or  partly  and 
to  foreign^pountries  under  intermediate 
only,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of 
parliament.  The  tariff  is  described  as 
strongly  protective  with  increased 
British  preference.     Marked  increases 


have  been  provided  respecting  the  du- 
ties on  iron  and  steel  products,  motor    , 
car  chassis  and  bodies.  i| 

Canada  has  in  the  past  enjoyed  quite  I 
an  extensive  trade  with  Australia  in  ,1 
cotton  piece  goods,  haberdashery, 
etc.,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new 
tariff  will  seriously  affect  such  exports. 
Among  Canada's  chief  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia are  lumber,  newsprint  paper, 
canned  salmon  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, but  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  imports  to  Australia  are  from  the 
United  States  and  only  two  per  cent 
from  Canada. 

Importations  from  Canada  are  du- 
tiable under  the  general  tariff.  There 
is  also  an  intermediate  tariff,  which 
might  be  called  a  bargaining  tariff'.  As 
to  the  possibility  of  placing  Canada  on 
the  preferential  list,  this  will  be  a 
matter  for  bargaining  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  is  understood  tliat 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
such  an  arrangement  in  Australia. 
Building  Up  Trade 
With     India     Urged 

Appointment  of  a  special  trade  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  requirements  of  India  with  a 
view  to  building  up  trade  relations  ? 
between  that  country  and  Canada  is 
being  urged  by  Thomas  M.  Ainscough, 
British  trade  commissioner  in  Calcutta. 
He  contends  that  the  activity  of  such 
a  committee  would  lead  to  a  campaign 
of  propaganda  which  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Canada  and  should 
strengthen  the  inter-imperial  bond. 

The  shipping  shortage  and  the  more 
pressing  demand  for  wheat  M'ill  make 
it  impossible  to  move  the  Australian 
wool  clip  this  year  at  anything  like  the 
rate  originally  believed  possible.  The 
l>ritish  director-general  of  raw  mater- 
ials, London,  has  written  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  explaining 
the  situation.  He  believes  that  very 
considerable  difficulty  is  expected  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangement  to  lift 
the  whole  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  wool  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Steamers  carrying  meat  and 
wool  are  experiencing  much  delay  in 
British  waters,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  handling  meat,  and  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  steamships  engaged  in 
the  trade  has  been  reduced  thirty  per 
cent  as  a  result. 

The  raw  materials  department  has 
a  contract  with  the  Australian  Refrig- 
erator Tonnage  Committee  which  posi- 
tively binds  its  steamers  to  lift  the 
entire  balance  of  the  Government  pur- 
chase of  wool  before  November  20,  l)ut 
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till'  Shipping  Controller  has  interfered 
and  lias  pressed  upon  these  steamers 
shipments  of  wheat  which  were  not 
siK'cifieally  contracted  for.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  tliere  is  really  plenty 
(if  medium  and  coarse  grade  wool  on 
the  IJritish  market.  "Wool  shipments 
lioiii  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is 
Imported,  are  likely  to  fall  to  40,000 
liales  per  month  as  a  result  of  this 
ciindition. 

iveports  from  Japan  indicate  that 
ihr  vegetable  oil  market  is  growing 
steadily  worse.  Apparently,  the  visi- 
hle  stock  of  all  oils  in  Japan  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  majority  of 
iidlders  are  able  to  wait  for  a  new 
price  tendency.  They  believe  the  mar- 
ket will  soon  become  stable  again. 

in  the  meantime,  however,  condi- 
tions are  decidedly  depressing.  The 
export  trade  on  which  most  vegetable 
oils  dci)end  is  almost  stopped,  and  in- 
ipiirics  are  very  rarely  received  from 
overseas.  Demand  from  domestic  us- 
ers is  also  shrinking  fast.  The  un- 
willingness of  bankers  to  finance  new 
transactions  is  one  of  the  major 
eanses  for  the  restrictions  on  the 
\  I'lretablc  oil  market. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  out  of  demand  from 
In  reign  buyers  and  only  Japanese  soap 
iiiaiiufacturers  are  buying  now.  Pea- 
nut oil.  which  is  almost  entirely  de- 
[Hiident  on  foreign  demand,  is  badly 
art'ccted,  and  the  price  of  nuts  is  be- 
ginning to  fall  away,  too,  with  the  de- 
eliiie  in  bar  silver.  Soya  bean  oil  is 
atfected  by  the  same  condition.  For- 
eign demand  for  it  is  at  the  lowest  ebb 
reached  in  years,  and  there  is  practi- 
cally no  shifting  of  cargo. 

Rapeseed  oil  has  suifered  more  than 

all    oils   from   the   present    commercial 

crisis.     The  rapeseed  oil  market,  which 

I  has  been  always  in  sympathy  with  the 

J  rice    market,    is    now    subject    to    con- 

I  stant  shaking,  as  the  cereal  market  is 

I  Unctuating  badly.     Holders  have  been 

I  trying  to  keep  prices  to  a  fairly  high 

{i standard  on  the  ground  that  the  float- 

1  ing  stock  is  small,  but  their  attempts 

I  have  been  shattered  by  the  slumps  on 

i  tlu>    rice     nuirkets.        S(>same    oil    and 

vegetable     lubricating     oil     are      also 

•weak. 


Great  Canadian  Business  Awaits  Opening  in  Siberia 


Pacific  International  Company 

.\itluir  (!.  Callaii  was  rlootod  iiresidciit  of 
'  tlio  Pacific  International  Company,  Poit- 
land's  Icadiu}:  importing  and  exporting  firm, 
jnccocding  Emery  Ohnstcad,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  stoeklioldevs  of  tlie  company, 
when  reorganization  was  completed  following 
Hie  decision  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
(i20O.,000.  Mr.  Callan  formerly  held  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary-treasurer  in  the  company. 
Mr.  Olmstead  remains  in  the  corporation  as 
one   of   the   directors. 

J.  Fred  Larson  was  re-elected  viccpresi- 
lent  and  B.  I[.  Oilman,  formerly  export 
nanager,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Mr. 
((•rson,  in  addition  to  being  vice-president, 
kill  be  the  general   manager  of  the  oriraniza- 


By  ('.  L.  SHAW 

RGHT  now  there  is  $100,000,000 
worth  of  business  for  Canada  to 
transact  in  Siberia.  There  may  be  a 
few  obstacles  in  the  way — obstacles 
that  will  require  a  little  time,  patience 
and  perseverance  to  overcome,  but  the 
business  is  there  in  almost  unrestricted 
volume.  Those  who  get  into  the  mar- 
ket first  and  establish  themselves  on  a 
sound  basis  are  the  ones  who  will  get 
the  richest  share. 

This  briefly  sums  up  the  finding  of 
the  Canadian  Economic  Commission, 
which  has  just  completed  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  into  Siberian  trade 
possibilities.  While  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  potential  market,  the 
commission  does  not  overlook  the  diffi- 
culties still  presented  by  the  di.srup- 
tion  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
unfavorable  economic  condition  of  a 
majority  of  the  purchasers. 

Throws  Light  on  Trade 
Situation      In      Siberia 

Although  the  commission's  report 
was  prepared  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, the  document  throws  light  on 
the  entire  trade  situation  in  Siberia, 
and  may  be  considered  as  applying  to 
the  ()|)portunitics  of  the  United  States 
in  this  market,  as  well  as  of  Canada. 
It  nmkes  interesting  reading  for  every- 
one who  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  with  Siberia. 

The  commission  has  prepared  esti- 
mates of  the  minimum  quantities  of 
the  chief  articles  required  by  the  peas- 
ant population  of  Siberia  for  getting 
through  this  season.  These  particulars 
were  obtained  with  the  assistance  of 
the  leading  distributing  organizations 
in  Siberia,  including  the  co-operative 
unions,  Zemstvos  and  the  larger  pri- 
vate  trading   companies. 

From  the  general  information  gath- 
ered res])ecting  the  total  minimum 
needs  of  the  population  it  can  be  safely 
assumed,  says  the  report,  that  there 
exists  in  Siberia  a  present  market  for 
goods  amounting  in  value  to  probably 
.'filOO.000,000:  and  that  these  goods 
could  be  sold  at  satisfactory  prices, 
but  that  the  impossibility  of  getting 
goods  moved  to  the  interior  distribut- 
ing centres  prevents  the  ordering  of 
any  supplies  at  present. 

Population  of  Siberia 
Increased  Since  War 

The  population  of  Siberia  has  in- 
creased by  some  3.000,000  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  and  mav  be  taken  to- 
day at  14,500,000  to  15,000,000.  More- 
over, says  the  report,  a  vast  movement 
from  Plnropean  Russia  to  the  fertile 
lands  of  Western  and  Central  Siberia 


in  the  immeiliate  future  is  confideutl.y 
predicted  by  the  best  judges  of  the 
position. 

It  appears  that,  despite  the  division 
among  the  peasantry  of  European  Rus- 
sia since  the  revolution  of  the  undis- 
tributed lands  owned  by  the  state,  and 
of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  land- 
lord class,  the  average  peasant  holding 
is  so  restricted  in  area  and  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  life,  as  to  compel 
the  migration  in  vast  numbers.  For 
these  the  attraction  of  Siberia  must 
prove  irresistible  under  the  freer  con- 
ditions of  existence  that  will  now  pre- 
vail, and  with  that  movement  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  Siberian 
market   will   naturally   follow. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  sale 
of  goods  to  Siberia  on  any  extended 
scale  is  not  regarded  as  feasible  for 
the  present  and  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  existing  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  temporary  and  will  pass,  it 
adds,  and  in  the  meantime  the  situa- 
tion should  not  deter  firms  desiring  to 
export  from  taking  steps  to  thor- 
oughly study  the  Siberian  market,  and 
send  over  suitable  representatives  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  market 
conditions  and  the  requirements  they 
will  have  to  meet,  and  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  trading  organizations, 
through  which  eventually  the  dealings 
must   take   place. 

The  commission  believes  that  any 
such  action  taken  will  represent  money 
well  spent,  and  will  find  its  justifica- 
tion when  the  recovery  of  the  country 
has  reached  a  point  permitting  the  re- 
sumption of  business  relations  on  rec- 
ognized stable  lines. 

The    Railroad    Problem 
Is  Fundamental  Factor 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  relief  of 
tlie  present  economic  situation  in  Si- 
beria, according  to  the  report,  are: 
(1)  Disorganization  of  transport;  (2) 
Difficulties  of  financing  shipments  of 
goods  purchased  in  foreign  countries. 
The  latter  may  be  said  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  first,  so  that  the  railway 
problem  becomes  the  fundamental  fac- 
tor in  the  economic  situation. 

There  is  said  to  be  plenty  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  of  Si- 
beria, but  that  they  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase with  this  money  the  articles 
which  they  require  owing  to  there 
being  no  goods  on  the  market.  The 
peasants  are  consequently  reluctant  to 
part  with  their  produce  so  long  as 
they  can  only  receive  more  paper 
money  in  return.  The  absence  of 
manufactured  goods  and  the  break- 
down of  railway  transi)ortation  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  i)aralyzcd 
the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
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This  Will  Be  Critical  Year  in  Overseas 
Commerce  of  United  States-says  Expert 


By    G.   C.   POOLE 

Credit  Manager,  E.  I.  Dupont  de 

Nemours  Export  Co. 

— 0 — 

THIS  is  a  subject  which  presents  a 
very  wide  field  for  discussion, 
consequently  it  is  only  possible  to 
touch  upon  a  few  high  lights,  in  an 
article  of  this  kind.  The  difficulties 
attendant  upon  export  sales  today  are 
varied  and  discouraging  and  it  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  there 
are  any  pi-actical  methods  of  proced- 
ure  which   will   lighten   the   burden. 

Any  financing  scheme  which  will 
stimulate  exports  in  the  face  of  a 
downward  trend  of  foreign  exchange, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  economically  un- 
sound, unless  the  mercliandise  ex- 
ported consists  of  raw  materials  or 
articles  which  will  tend  to  improve 
the  economic  position  of  the  import- 
ing country. 

Should  non-essentials  be  exported  in 
volume,  under  any  "easy  payment" 
plan,  to  countries  in  which  dollar  ex- 
change is  constantly  rising,  such  ac- 
tion would  relieve  the  export  situa- 
tion temporarily,  but  would  merely 
postpone  the  day  of  settlement,  as 
this  would  enable  the  importing 
countries  to  increase  their  external  in- 
debtedness by  the  purchase  of  goods 
having  merely  a  consumptive,  instead 
of  a  productive  value. 

Therefore,  each  manufacturer  or  ex- 
porter must  face  this  situation  hon- 
estly, realizing  that  although  his  in- 
dividual action  will  have  no  percept- 
ible effect  on  the  exchange  situation, 
the  combined  action  of  many  along 
similar  lines  of  special  financing  will 
delay  the  return  to  normal  relative 
values  of  the  currencies  of  tlie  world. 
Pacts  To  Be  Taken 
Into        Consideration 

To  my  mind,  there  are  certain  facts 
wliich  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  reaching  any  decision  re- 
garding ox])ort  financial  policies,  such 
as  ihc  inflation  of  currency  in  various 
covuitries  and  tlie  action,  if  any,  wliich 
is  being  taken  toward  deflating; 
.  whether  the  economic  policies  of  cer- 
tain countries  are  sound ;  the  political 
location;  labor,  social  and  transporta- 
tion conditions;  and  the  amount  and 
availability  of  natural  resources. 

After  taking  all  these  and  other 
facts  into  consideration,  and  should  it 
be  decided  that  exports  to  certain 
countries  are  desirable,  there  are  sev- 
eral plans  of  financing  which  may  be 
followed.     I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 


brief  and  clear  description  of  the  three 
that  appeal  to  me  as  being  most  prac- 
tical. 

We  will  assume  that  an  exporter  in 
the  United  States  has  made  a  ship- 
ment of  certain  raw  materials  to  a 
jobber  in  Australia  on  the  usual  terms 
of  "90  days  sight  draft  in  dollars, 
attached  to  documents,"  the  docu- 
ments to  be  surrendered  upon  accept- 
ance of  the  draft.  Such  draft,  im- 
mediately after  a  shipment  is  for- 
warded, would  be  placed  by  the  ex- 
porter with  his  bank  for  collection,  in- 
stead of  being  negotiated. 

The  drawee  would  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  payment  of  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  the  draft  at  any 
time  prior  to  maturity,  should  a  fluc- 
tuation in  exchange  enable  him  to  do 
this  at  a  favorable  rate.  However, 
assuming  that  the  draft  matured 
without  such  payment,  the  collecting 
bank  in  Australia  would  be  instructed 
to  accept  in  payment  of  the  draft,  at 
maturity,  the  drawee's  one  year  note 
in  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  j)er  cent  per  annum,  in  favor  of 
the  drawee. 

Simultaneously,  the  drawee  would 
deposit  with  the  collecting  bank  as 
collateral  Australian  treasury  notes 
or  bonds,  to  be  held  in  escrow  by  the 
bank  for  account  of  the  drawer  until 
such  note  was  paid.  The  drawee 
would  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
tlie  wliole  or  any  portion  of  the  note 
at  any  time,  by  buying  dollars,  or  by 
instrutcing  the  bank  to  liquidate  and 
convert  a  sufficient  number  of  tiie 
bonds  to  make  the  desired  payment. 
Liable  For  Interest 
On  the  Portion  Paid 

The  drawee  would  be  liable  for  in- 
terest at  6  i)er  cent  on  the  j)ortion 
paid,  computed  on  the  length  of  time 
which  such  portion  was  outstanding ; 
he  would  receive  the  interest  accruing 
on  the  bonds  deposited  as  collateral. 
Tlie  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  note 
outstanding  at  maturity  would  have  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  excliange  })rc- 
vailing  at  that  time,  and,  if  tlie  rate 
on  dollar  exchange  should  be  higher 
tiieii  than  at  the  time  the  merchandise 
was  purchased,  the  drawee  would  have 
to  assume  such  a  loss  in  exchange,  un- 
less the  drawer  should  be  willing  to 
extend  the  note  until  dollar  exchange 
declined  to  a  point  at  which  the 
drawee   could  settle   without   loss. 

This  plan  can,  of  course,  be  oper- 
ated in  various  ways.  The  drawer 
can  agree  with  the  drawee  to  split 
whatever    exchange    profits    or    losses 


may  result ;  or,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion offered,  the  drawee  may  agree  to 
assume  all  loss  to  divide  a  percentage 
of  the  exchange  profit,  should  there 
he  any.  As  there  appears  to  be  some 
foundation  for  the  hope  that  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  sterling  exchange  will 
be  upward,  that  is,  that  it  may  im- 
prove, though  possibly  with  numerous 
setbacks,  during  the  next  five  years, 
the  chances  of  loss  from  exchange 
would  be  proportionately  less  as  each 
succeeding  shipment  under  this  plan 
went  forward. 

In  other  words,  the  maturity  date 
of  each  successive  -note  would  bo 
nearer  to  a  date  on  which  exchange 
might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be 
ai)pi-oachiiig  normal.  This  plan  re- 
moves, to  a  large  extent,  the  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  Australian  buyer 
in  placing  orders  in  the  United  States, 
as  he  can  operate  more  freely  and  with 
minimized  chances  of  exchange  losses. 
Importer  May  Deposit 
Currency  Of  His  Own 
Another  plan  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed, with  what  success  remains  to 
be  seen,  is  that  of  allowing  tiie  iin- 
l)()rter  abroad  to  deposit  with  his  local 
bank  an  amount  in  his  own  currency 
e<iual  to  the  amount  of  the  exporter's 
dollar  invoice,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  on  the  date  invoice  is  due, 
witii  an  additional  amount  of  10  to  20 
l)er  cent  as  may  liave  been  previously 
agreed  iqion,  to  cover  fluctuation.  The 
liank  holds  this  deposit  for  the  account 
of  tiie  exporter  for  the  period  agreed 
upon. 

When  this  period  has  expired  the 
bank  converts  the  deposit  into  dollars 
at  tlie  jjre vailing  rate  of  exchange  and 
remits  the  proceeds  to  the  exporter  in 
the  United  States.  The  foreign  im- 
|)(u-ter  pays  interest  on  tlie  deposit  at 
tiie  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  also  any 
exchange  loss  sustained  by  the  ex- 
l>orter,  should  there  be  any. 

The  main  idea  of  this  plan  is  tiiat 
the  exjiorter  is  able  to  extend  a  hnig 
term  credit  on  wliicii  he  receives  in- 
terest ami  on  which  he  is  secured.  It 
gives  the  importer  a  chance  to  gamble 
with  excliange,  and  allows  him  to  bet 
with  himself  that  exchange  will  im- 
prove during  the  period  granted  .  to 
him  in  which  he  can  make  payment. 
Tiiis.  to  my  mind,  is  a  doubtful  benefit. 
Some  firms  are  selling  in  foreign 
currency  at  a  fixed  rate  of  excliange 
for  one  month,  based  on  a  rate  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  rates 
\yiiich  prevai]e<t  during  the  preceding 
month.       All    receipts,   from    sales    in 
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toreigii  eurreucy,  are  deposited  iu  the 
lountry  of  sale  and  converted  into 
dollars  only  when,  and  as,  the  rate 
is  as  high  as,  or  higher  than  the  rate 
wliieh  they  arhitrary  fixed  as  their 
I'xciiango    rate   for   the   month. 

This  i)lan  does  not  enable  the  ina- 
porter  to  purchase  much  more  cheaply 
luit.  it  does  enable  the  exporter  to 
i|iiote  him  a  definite  price;  conse- 
quently he  has  a  more  stable  basis  on 
wliich  to  operate,  knowing  as  he  does 
that  tlie  merchandise  which  he  pur- 
chases will  cost  him  a  definite  amount 
regardless  of  exchange  fluctuations. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  phychology  involved  in  selling  a 
man  in  his  own  currency,  which  makes 
.sales  easier  than  if  quotations  Avere 
made  in  a  currency  other  than  his 
own.  This  plan  is  very  practical,  as 
the  losses  and  profits  from  exchange 
will  practically  offset  each  other  when 
(li.sfrihuted  over  a  period  of  time. 

Tiicre  are  many  plans  other  than 
I  lie  three  outlined  here,  many  of  them 
similar,  some  containing  features  from 
each,  and  many  entirely  different. 
Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  in- 
volved, and  increase  the  chances  of 
iiiisiuiderstanding  between  seller  and 
buyer.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  actually  accomplish  the 
ilcsired   result. 

Of  course,  one  man's  guess  in  re- 
gard to  tile  future  of  international  ex- 
change is  almost  as  good  as  the  next 
man's.  However,  after  considering 
tlic  facts  which  are  available,  from 
i\cry  angle,  I  have  the  feeling,  that 
while  plans  like  the  foregoing  may  be 
opei'ated  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety 
in  connection  with  exports  to  all  parts 
of  tlie  British  Empire,  the  risk  would 
not  he  so  good,  or  the  chances  of  im- 
proving the  export  financial  situation 
so  great,  in  connection  with  financing 
plans  of  this  nature  covering  exports 
til  some  of  the  European  countries. 

Will    Be    Critical   Year 
For  Foreign  Commerce 

Dollar  exchange  in  Scandinavia  is 
practically  prohibitive  to  imports 
from  this  country;  in  fact,  Scandinav- 
ian' importers  in  many  instances  are 
unable  to  accept  delivery  of  shipments 
ordered  several  months  ago.  With  no 
wish  to  be  unduly  pessimistic,  I  feel 
viM-y  strongly  that  the  year  1920  will 
be  a  critical  period  in  so  far  as  trade 
with  Europe  is  concerned,  and  that 
this  is  a  time  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  considerable  caution  as  re- 
gards European  credits. 

Instead  of  attempting,  at  this  time, 
to  force  sales  in  those  countries  whose 
exchange  is  so  extremely  unfavorable 
to  imports,  I  believe  our  efforts  should 
be  concentrated  on  South  America  and 
the  Par  East,  to  increase  our  exports 
to  those  countries  whose  exchanges 
bear  favorable  or  nearly  normal  rela- 
tions to  our  own. 

Subsequently    up   to    the   signing   of 


the  armistice  and  up  to  the  first  of 
this  year,  T  felt  very  strongly  that 
long  terms  and  easy  methods  of  finan- 
cing were  extremely  desirable  and 
necessary,  if  we  were  to  obtain  our 
share  of  the  export  business  of  the 
world.  In  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments, however,  and  after  reading 
John  Maynard  Keynes'  convincing 
book,  "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace,"  my  views  in  regard  to  ex- 
port financing  have  undergone  consid- 
erable   change. 

If  this  country  intends  to  hold  aloof 


from  European  affairs  and  pursue  an 
insular  policy,  no  amount  of  financing 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  any  but  a 
small    share    of   international    trade. 

Unless  Washington  has  a  change  of 
heart,  or  unless  an  accumulating  sur- 
plus here  at  home  necessitates  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  governmental  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  trade,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  relinquish  a  golden  op- 
portunity which  is  fast  slipping  by, 
and,  to  be  consistent,  to  agree  to  re- 
main sufficient  unto  ourselves  in  trade 
as  well  as  in  politics. 


Rosseter  Tells  Needs  of  Merchant  Marine 


JOHN  H.  ROSSETER  of  San  f>an- 
cisco,  former  Director  of  Opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Shipjiing 
Board,  told  the  Seimte  Committee  on 
(Commerce  last  month  that  Congress 
should  enact  constructive  legislation 
to  assist  in  building  up  an  American 
merchant  marine  on  a  large  scale,  or 
make  up  its  mind  that  America  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  shipping  business. 

"We  should  have  a  well-balanced 
fleet,"  said  ^Ir.  Rosseter,  "composed 
of  tramps,  cargo  liners,  tankers  and 
passenger  ships.  If  New  York  City  is 
to  become  the  financial  center  of  the 
world,  as  many  predict  it  will,  we 
must  develop  our  own  transoceanic 
communications. ' ' 

Mr.  Rosseter  strongly  advocated  the 
continuation  of  Government  shipbuild- 
ing, the  ships  to  be  sold  on  easy  terms 
to  private  interests.  The  present  fleet, 
he  said,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  to 
private  interests  within  three  years, 
but  the  Government  ought  to  assist 
in  a  continued  development  of  the 
merchant  marine  by  buildiiig  ships  of 
the  types  actual  experience  proved 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  bal- 
anced. 

Chairman  Jones  called  Mr.  Rosse- 
ter's  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  which  is  against  the 
building  of  more  ships,  and  asked  if 
Mr.  Rosseter  ajijjroved  the  suggestion 
that  the  Government  advance  money 
to  private  interests  to  build  ships  of 
their  own,  repayment  to  be  made  on 
easy  terms.  Mr.  Rosseter  said  that 
was  a  new  thought  to  him,  but  he  saw 
no  objection  to  it. 

As  a  start  toward  balancing  the  fleet, 
he  suggested  that  the  wooden  ships 
be  treated  as  discarded  war  material 
and  sold  at  $50  a  ton.  The  steel  ships 
should  be  divided,  he  said,  into  six 
classes,  cargo  boats  of  5,000  tons  and 
under,  cargo  boats  of  6.000  tons  and 
over,  ex-Gerniau  cargo  boats,  ex-Ger- 
man passenger  liners,  new  American 
passenger  liners  and  tankers.  He 
would  sell  all  of  the  smaller  type  steel 
vessels   except -about   150,  to  be   used 


in  coastwise  trades  or  as  feeders,  all 
of  the  ex-German  cargo  ships  and 
some  of  the  larger  Shipping  Board 
cargo  vessels.  Tiie  ex-German  ])assen- 
gers  liners  should  be  sold  for  opei-a- 
tion  on  designated  routes.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  passenger  vessels,  now 
building,  and  tlie  tankers  should  be 
retained. 

Jlr.  Rosseter  agreed  with  Senator 
Nelson  that  the  fleet  should  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  tramp  ships,  but 
said  that  modern  conditions  made  fast 
cargo  liners  necessary  and  that  the 
Government  should  build  them. 

"The  present  demand  for  world  ton- 
nage is  40,000,000  tons,"  said  Mr.  Ros- 
seter, "and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  on 
account  of  changed  conditions,  a 
greater  tonnage  than  that  will  be 
needed  in  a  few  years.  The  American 
merchant  marine  should  have  a  total 
of  21,000,000  tons. 

"We  now  have  about  13,000,000 
tons,  or  will  have  when  the  building 
program  lias  been  completed.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  tonnage 
of  the  world  at  this  time  is  but  50 
per  cent  efficient.  The  lack  of  effi- 
ciency is  due  to  delays  from  exhaus- 
tion of  equipment,  repairs,  strikes  and 
other  causes." 

Mr.  Rosseter  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  present  fleet  coidd  be  ab- 
sorbed in  about  three  years,  if  assist- 
ance to  purchasers  were  given  by  the 
Government  in  the  shape  of  deferred 
payments. 

The  continuation  of  the  building 
program  he  considers  necessary  to  l)al- 
ance  the  fleet  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  expenditure  of  between  eighty 
and  one  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  Mr.  Rosseter  said,  but  this 
money  would  all  come  back  to  the 
Government  through  sales  and  charter 
hire  pending  sale. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rosseter  said  he 
had  absolute  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  develop  a  merchant 
marine  if  Congress  would  enact  con- 
structive legislation.  He  was  sure  they 
could  compete  with  Great  Britain. 
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United  States  in  Strong  Position  to  Extend  Trade 


BY  reason  of  new  legislation,  im- 
provement in  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  and  furtherance  of 
commercial  education,  the  United 
States  is  now  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion than  before  the  war  to  extend  its 
foreign  trade,  says  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  in  a  chapter  on  "America's  Plans 
for  Foreign  Trade,"  from  a  study  of 
"America's  Merchant  Marine,"  ad- 
vance proofs  of  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  this  magazine.  The  bank 
says : 

"The  Webb  act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, in  April,  1918,  allows  full  lati- 
tude to  American  combinations  for 
foreign  trade.  The  whole  intent  of 
tlic  Webb  act  is  expressed  by  its  title, 
'An  act  to  promote  export  trade  and 
for  other  i)wrposes,'  and  its  purpose  is 
to  have  export  trade  transacted  on 
fair  and   legitimate  lines. 

"The  necessity  of  such  a  law  arose 
partly  from  the  need  of  countering 
the  trade  machinations  and  manipula- 
tions of  certain  foreign  countries,  and 
partly  from  the  need  of  freeing  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
from  the  strangling  restrictions  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

Permits      Combination 
In  Export  Trade  Only 

"The  Webb  act  permits  combina- 
tions in  export  trade  only,  and  pro- 
hibits the  resale  within  the  United 
States  of  its  territories  of  any  goods 
thus  exported.  Export  combinations 
are  not,  however,  required  by  the 
Webb  act  to  sell  directly  to  foreign 
buyers;  it  is  only  necessary"  that  the 
sales  should  be  for  export. 

"By  April,  1919,  about  80  combina- 
tions formed  for  export  trade  had  filed 
statements  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  more  combinations 
have  since  been  organized.  They  have 
included  a  variety  of  industries — silks, 
chemicals,  copper,  textiles,  liardware, 
lumber  and  many  other  kinds  of 
products. 

"Broadly  tlie  plan  'provides  an  ac- 
tive, efficient  and  economical  organiza- 
tion by  which  American  manufactur- 
ers will  present  a  united  front  in 
world  markets,  enabling  them  to  com- 
bat  foreign  competition   effectively.' 

Keen    Realization 
of  Foreign  Needs 

"There  has  also  developed  a  keen 
realization  of  the  importance  of  study- 
ing Latin  American  local  needs  and 
tastes,  and  supplying  them  accord- 
ingly. 

"Early  in  October,  1919,  the  United 
States  Sliipping  Board  announced  a 
reduction  of  approximately  .3-'^  per  cent 
in    the    freight    rates    between  North 


Atlantic  ports  and  South  America — a 
move  which,  it  was  expected,  would 
further  stimulate  trade  to  that  conti- 
nent. 

"In  that  month  the  Shipping  Board 
had  93  vessels  on  the  South  American 
east  coast  trades,  18  vessels  on  the 
South  American  west  coast  trades  and 
175  vessels  on  the  West  Indies — Ca- 
ribbean trades. 

Payment  For  Exports 
Is    of    Vital    Concern 

"With  these  great  and  systematic 
l)rcparations  to  extend  our  foreign 
trade,  the  question  as  to  the  payment 
for  our  exports  urgently  presents  it- 
self. Tiie  fundamentals  of  interna- 
tiomil  trade  are  the  excluuige  of  com- 
modities in  one  form  or  anotiier. 

"Speaking  before  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council's  convention  on 
April  24,  1919,  Edward  Prizer,  j)resi- 
dent  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  ("o.,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  this  question 
and  made  this  constructive  suggestion: 

"  'England  as  a  nation  lias  learned 
to  take  foreign  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
a  sharing  interest  in  local  enterprises, 
in  i^ayment  of  her  exports.  We,  too, 
as  a  nation  must  learn  to  do  the  same 
if  we  are  greatly  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports. ' 

"The  diplomatic  and  consuler  ser- 
vice bears  an  integral  relation  to  our 
foreign  trade.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  a  noteworthy  change  in  the 
character   of   our   consuls. 

Consuls      Show     Interest 
In    Commercial    Advance 

"Many  of  their  reports  published  by 
the  Government  unmistakably  evi- 
dence an  understanding  of  commerce 
and  a  keen  interest  in  advancing  the 
commercial  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  now  urges  a  thorough  change 
in  the  reason  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ments. 

"In  a  report  issued  on  Sept.  14, 
1919,  it  recommended  that  the  merit 
and  promotion  sj'stem,  based  upon  ex- 
aminations and  proved  capacity  be 
substituted  for  politics;  that  adequate 
salaries  be  paid ;  that  the  whole  service 
lie  completely  Americanized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  competent  vice  consuls 
to  act  in  the  place  of  foreigners  now 
serving ;  and  that  examinations  be  held 
every  year  for  those  wishing  to  be 
transferred  from  the  consular  to  the 
dij)lonuitic  service,  or  vice  versa. 

Shipping    Board    Agents 
To    Aid   American   Trade 

"Chairiiian  Jolin  Barton  Payiic  sent 
on  Jan.   2,   1920,   to   the  Secretary  of 


State  a  letter  in  which  he  announced 
that  agents  of  the  Shipi)ing  Board 
were  being  sent  to  many  parts  of  tlie 
world  to  co-operate  with  American 
consuls.  The  duty  of  tliese  agents 
will  be  to  give  every  aid  possible  to 
American  interests  and  to  pay  partic- 
idar  attention  to  arranging  for  tlie 
speedy  loading  and  unloading  of 
American  tonnage. 

Decision  has  been  made  so  far  to 
establish  lieatlcpiarters  for  the  agents 
in  the  following  places:  London,  Liv- 
erpool, Newcastle,  Cardiff,  Paris, 
Havre,  St.  Lazarre,  Larochelle,  Dun- 
kirk, Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Ilauduirg,  Copenhagen,  Na- 
l)les,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  Bermuda,  Ila- 
vaiui,  Panama  and  Siianghai. 

"At  the  same  time  American  busi- 
ness men  are  establishing  undertak- 
ings aiming  to  insure  iiigiier  ))rofi- 
ciency  in* our  foreign  frade  relations. 
Since  its  inception  in  1914  tlie  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  has 
urged  commercial  education  for  for- 
eign trade.  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  educa- 
tion: 

Should      Be      Familiar 
With  Many  Languages 

"  'As  a  nation  we  should  be  so  fa- 
miliar with  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
German,  Portuguese  and  even  Russian 
that  M'c  could  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  countries  where  these  languages 
prevail,  and  do  business  with  them  in 
their  own  language. ' 

"The  committee  described  how  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  has, 
since  1890,  been  conducting  examina- 
tions and  issuing  certificates  of  ])ro- 
fieiency,  and  how  successful  the  sys- 
tem  has   proved. 

"In  Paris  there  have  been  special 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  to  provide  com- 
mercial education.  In  Germany  there 
have  long  been  a  number  of  higher 
schools  of  commerce. 

"A  plan  for  commercial  examina- 
tions has  been  established  by  the  New 
York   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"The  New  York  University  early  in 
December,  1919,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Trinity  School  liuilding  on  Trinity 
place,  and  will  use  it  for  the  down- 
town classes  of  the  school  of  com- 
merce. 

"The  culmination  of  the  movement 
for  commercial  education  for  foreign 
trade  came  recently  when  jilaiis  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  for- 
eign service  at  Georgetown  University, 
at  Washington,  were  announced  by 
James  A.  Farrell,  who  headed  the  sub- 
scription list  with  .$20,000.  :\rr.  Far- 
rell expects  that  the  -iioOO.OOO  fund 
needed  will  be  fully  raised  from  Amer- 
ican business  men. 
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International 
Commerce 
Is  Necessary 


By  JOHN  CLAUSEN 

Vice-President  Union  National  Bank 
of  Seattle 

THERE  are  few  countries  so  sit- 
uated with  regard  to  their  nat- 
ural resources  of  soil  and  climate  as 
to  be  independent  of  other  countries 
for  the  supply  of  products  which  have 
become  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
United  States,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
one  of  that  group  and  international 
commerce  is  therefore  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity and  eminently  conducive  to  our 
prosperity. 

We  have  a  country  nearly  as  large 
in  area,  and  in  natural  wealth  almost 
as  great  as  Europe ;  but  in  spite  of 
steadily  increasing  riches  and  expan- 
sion in  ti-ade,  we  are  particularly  liable 
to  suffer  unless  we  realize  some  of  the 
economic  difficulties  which  are  before 
IIS.  necessitating  firm  and  original 
iiictliods  of  treatment. 

Must    Face    Conditions 
Of     Vital     Importance 

We  must  lace  conditions  as  they 
now  appear  and  recognize  that  of  vital 
concern  are  the  broader  international 
pr(il)iems  of  industrial  co-operation  and 
efficiency.  Tiie  European  nations,  es- 
pecially, are  going  to  make  as  active 
an  effort  for  overseas  trade  as  their 
resources  and  financial  conditions  will 
allow. 

Ill  England  there  is  found  actively 
tiiijaged  a  "Reconstruction  Commit- 
tri',''  and  in  Canada  a  Corps  of  Trade 
Commissioners  has  been  api)ointed 
wliose  duties  ai'c  to  advise  the  Board 
r»f  'i'rade  jjromptly  of  all  opportunities 
which  may  arise  for  the  extension  of 
Briti.sh  conunerce;  to  report  in  regard 
In  conti"acts  open  for  tender,  and  as 
'MM-asion  arises,  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  foreign  c()m]ietiti()n  with  Brit- 
ish merclumdise,  with  the  furni.shing 
of  periodical  lists  of  probable  buyers 
nf  Britisli   goods. 

For  the  purpose  of  jtromoting  closer 
relations  witii  our  neighbors  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  a  Latin  Amer- 
i<'an  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
iiirmed  in  Great  Britain  to  promote 
their  trade  with  South  and  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  association  is  a  non-trading  and 
non-]K)litical  body  with  the  manage- 
ment in  tile  hands  of  a  council  elected 
!i,\  the  members,  special  sections  having 
licen  formed  for  each  of  the  important 
trades  and  industries  in  Britain  to  co- 
operate with  like  committees  estab- 
lished by  that  association  in  the  vari- 
)iis  repulilies  of  Latin-America  to  more 


cUVclivcly  carry  out  tiic  olijcct  of  tlic 
move. 

Similar     Activities 
In  Other  Countries 

Similar  activities  are  being  promul- 
gated in  other  countries,  with  visions 
of  activities  toward  a  transformed  fu- 
ture in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
Ill  this  regard  our  commercial  organi- 

The  annually  accruing  interest  on 
the  debt  to  the  United  States  will  de- 
press the  exchange  rate  of  the  debtor 
country  and  thus  stimulate  exports 
and  restrict  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  credit  to  the  United 
States  for  interest  will  tend  to  raise 
our  exchange  above  par,  to  stimulate 
imports  and  to  restrict  exports.  Ul- 
timately our  excess  of  exports  must 
decline  and  change  to  an  excess  of 
imports. 

Immediately,  Europe  may  be  unable 
to  pay  in  goods.  Her  need  of  addi- 
tional goods  will  need  to  be  financed 
in  some  waj'.  Loans  by  us  would 
make   possible   a    continuation    of   oi;r 


exports  until  the  jjrodiictivc  capacity 
of  Europe  is  restored  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  resumption  of  exports  by 
Europe.  The  annual  investment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  our  excess  of  imports  and 
the  reinvestment  of  the  interest  on 
loans,  both  outstanding  and  to  be 
placed,  will  if  compounded,  reach  a 
huge  figure  in  a  generation.  Our  bal- 
ance of  trade  must  thereafter  be  an 
excess  of  imports. 

Li  the  present  luisettled  state  of  Eu- 
rope there  are  many  factors  which 
would  qualifv  these  conclusions.  If 
Europe  falls  into  chaos,  exports  from 
the  United  States  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. If  the  principal  and  interest 
of  our  present  loans  is  thus  wiped  out, 
the  conditions  which  would  call  for  an 
ultimate  excess  of  imports  will  cease 
to  exist. 

To  insure  her  existing  heavy  com- 
mitments in  Europe  and  to  rehabilitate 
her  best  customers,  America  should  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
in  Europe. 


Why  Has  America  Neglected  China? 
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trade  you  have  been  enjoying  as  well 
as  your  future  trade,  which  will  de- 
velop to  an  extent  as  fully  as  the  Chi- 
nese consuming  capacity  will  permit. 

Eighthly:  American  young  men 
should  be  trained  for  the  services  of 
handling  the  Oriental  trade.  Julean 
Arnold,  your  commercial  attache  to 
China,  has  undertaken  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  school  of  com- 
merce at  Shanghai.  This  school  will 
train  the  young  men  in  Chinese  lan- 
guage as  well  as  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  turn  them  to  the  American 
firms  for  practical  work.  Mr.  Arnold 
also  advocates  that  high  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  should 
teach  Chinese  just  the  same  as  they 
teach  Spanish.  Spanish  for  South 
American  trade  is  all  right,  but  it  is 
no  use  in  the  Orient,  except  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  China  is  such 
a  tremendous  field  for  American  Com- 
merce, I  recommend  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
idea  be  carried  out,  namel.y,  Chinese 
be  regarded  as  a  commercial  language 
and  taught  as  a  regular  course  in  the 
schools.  By  such  educational  means 
it  will  encourage  many  American 
j'oung  men  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  developing  trade  be- 
tween  the  two   countries. 

Ninthly :  Direct  trade  should  be 
encouraged  and  maintained  between 
the  two  countries.  Prior  to  the  war, 
America's  cotton  was  sold  in  Liver- 
pool for  delivery  to  China.  China's 
tea,  likewise,  was  bought  for  America 
in  Manchester,  England.  Such  indi- 
rect transactions  were  due  to  the  in- 
activeness  of  lioth  the  Chinese  and 
American  merchants.  In  fact,  China's 
foreign  trade  lias  long  been  monopol- 
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ized  by  some  foreign  firms  which  are 
doing  business  through  Chinese  com- 
pradores.  The  compradore  system  has 
been  considered  as  the  only  solution 
and  convenience  for  the  foreign  mer- 
chants to  conduct  business  in  China. 
Yet  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  Avith 
that  system  because  of  its  indirectness 
and  inefficiency  iu  business  dealings. 
To  remedy  this  let  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants become  your  partners  instead 
of  your  compradores,  namely,  some 
sort  of  American-Chinese  trading  com- 
pany be  formed  in  order  to  secure  bet- 
ter means  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  merchalits. 

Tenthly :  Commercial  commissions 
should  pay  frequent  visits  to  China, 
not  only  to  the  trade  ports,  but  also 
to  the  interior.  In  1!)15,  there  came  a 
Chinese  commission  to  this  country, 
and  iu  1 916  an  American  commission 
returned  a  visit  to  China.  But  since 
then  no  such  collective  parties  have 
ever  been  formed  for  investigation  of 
commercial  possibilities.  1  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  you  Americans  do  not 
take  the  initiative  in  sending  another 
commission  to  China.  You  are  known 
to  the  world  as  great  travelers,  but  I 
observe  that  for  pleasure  trips  you 
generally  go  to  Europe,  and  for  busi- 
ness trips  you  generall.v  go  to  Central 
and  South  America.  It  seems  to  me 
China  is  the  ideal  place  both  for  pleas- 
ure and  l)usiness  trips.  By  saying  so, 
I  don't  mean  that  I  am  purposely 
boosting  my  country,  but  I  do  mean 
that  I  want  to  induce  you,  American 
friends,  to  visit  my  country  commer- 
cially, to  the  end  that  commercial  in- 
tercourse will  bring  about  a  closer  re- 
lationship and  a  better  luiderstanding 
between  the  two  sister  Republics  face 
to  face  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Letter  from  U.  S.  Consul  at  Penang 


Penang,  S.  8.,  December   10,  1919.   (P) 
Pan  Pacific   Magazine, 
Pan  Pacific  Corporation, 

Han  Praneisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  pleasure  in  confirming 
receipt  on  November  28,  1919,  of  your  letter 
dated  October  2nd,  stating  that  you  are 
forwarding  a  copy  of  "Pan  Pacific,"  which 
has  been  received.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
your  article  on  trade  conditions  in  Britisli 
Malaya. 

An  increasing  number  of  American  jmVjli- 
eations  are  now'  being  received  at  this  Con- 
sulate and  in  this  district,  and  it  is  known 
that  subscriptions  have  resulted  from  copies 
sent  to  the  Consulate  and  to  selected  ad- 
(Ireses  furnished  by  it.  A  prominent  mer- 
chant told  me  recently  that  he  is  now  sub- 
scribing for  more  than  twenty  American 
periodicals.  Such  publications  are  found  on 
sale,  and  with  good  demand,  in  the  book 
stores.  All  this  is  very  encouraging,  espe- 
cially when  one  remembers  that  two  years 
ago  this  condition   did   not   exist. 

The  general  distribution  of  high-class 
American  publications  is  an  effective  method 
of  removing  misunderstanding,  promoting 
cordial  relations  and  developing  American 
trade.  However,  advertisers  in  American 
magazines  will  not  secure  maximum  results 
from  this  trade  territory  until  our  parcel 
post  service  is  extended  to  British  Malaya. 
This  Consulate  sends  its  back  numbers  of 
American  publications  to  the  Penang  Public 
Library  stamped  "The  Current  Number  May 
Be  Seen  at  the  American  Consulate."  The 
librarian  provides  special  tables  and  racks 
for  "American  Publications,"  which  are  fre- 
quently referred  to.  Formerly  none  were 
received   at   the   library. 

A  summary  of  trade  enquiries  and  litera- 
ture received  by  this  Consulate  is  circularized 
periodically  to  more  than  one  hundred  local 
import-export  houses,  direct  purchasers,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  yours  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  last  circular  in  the  following 
form : 

Pan  Pacific  Corporation,  C-206 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Send    copy    of    "Pan    Pacific,"    a 
monthly   publication,    which    may  be 
seen    at    the    Consulate.      Will    send 
sample   copies   on   request. 
The    enclosed    lists    may    be    of    service    to 
you.     These  are  established  concerns,  but  in 
giving  their  names  this  Consulate  waives  all 
responsibility. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  write  and 
send  catalogs  and  other  trade  publications 
to  all  these  concerns,  irrespective  of  the 
seeming  nature  of  their  business.  Only  a 
few  specialize  in  particular  lines,  most  of 
them  being  willing  to  consider  any  class  of 
goods  that  can  be  sold  profitably  in  this 
market. 

It  is  an  established  custom  in  this  market 
for  import  and  export  houses,  no  matter  how 
important,  to  conduct  their  foreign  Ijusiness 
mainly  through  export  and  import  agents, 
especially  in  countries  where  they  have  no 
direct  representation.  While  this  system 
places  great  responsibility  on  such  agencies, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  consolidating  and 
simplifying  correspondence,  accounting  and 
financing.  However,  it  has  been  productive 
of  numerous  complaints  and  misunderstand- 
ings which  might  be  obviated  by  closer 
working  arrangements  between  agencies  and 
manufacturers. 

American  exporters  and  manufacturers 
who  desire  to  cultivate  this  field  should  be 
liberal  in  forwarding  their  trade  literature 
in  Knglish  to  all  local  import  houses  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  being  sure  that  suffi- 
cient stamps  are  affixed  to  avoid  penalty 
postage  or  refusal  to  receive  here.  Commer- 
cial   travellers   of   the   best   type   should   also 


be  sent  out  and  when  distribution  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  the  distributor's  ef- 
forts should  be  properly  supported  in  every 
way. 

The  Port  of  Penang  serves  a  large  and 
productive  district  devoted  mainly  to  the 
cultivation  of  rubber,  tapioca  and  coconuts 
and  to  the  mining  and  smelting  of  tin,  mostly 
under  European  and  Chinese  ownership  and 
supervision.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  ad- 
vertising in  the  local  jiress  is  effective  in 
creating  and  maintaining  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods. 

The  importing  and  exporting  houses  of 
this  district  are  i)rincipa,lly  British  and  Chi- 
nese, most  of  whom  are  also  wholesale  deal- 
ers, while  the  retail  or  bazaar  trade  is  lim- 
ited to  Chinese  and  natives.  The  Englisli 
language  is  in  general  use,  the  people  are 
prosperous,  many  are  wealthy,  which  enjoy 
an  excellent  r  eputation  for  satisfactory 
quality  and   service. 

The  increased  number  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  which  have  visited  this  port 
recently  has  encouraged  local  business  men 
to  favor  American  connections  in  the  belief 
tliat  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  will  have  much  better  ship- 
]>ing   facilities   than   ever   before. 

Local  merchants  are  looking  forward  to 
an  increased  trade  as  conditions  improve  and 
some  of  them  are  planning  to  add  new  lines, 
British  and  American  manufacturers  receiv- 
ing  (ireference   in  most  cases. 

Several  complaints  have  been  made  re- 
cently of  poor  packing  by  American  houses. 
Most  of  those  investigated  related  to  goods 
]>urchased  through  and  shipped  by  export 
agencies.  Seemingly,  the  manufacturers  had 
])acked  for  domestic  shipment,  perhaps  not 
knowing  the  final  destination,  and  the  export 
agents  had  forwarded  the  goods  in  their 
original  cases  on  a  journey  half  wav  around 
the  world,  subject  to  all  the  poundings  and 
strains  of  a  long  ocean  voyage,  with  jierhaps 
one  or  more  transhipments,  and  expected 
them  to  arrive  in  good  condition.  An  im- 
|iorter  remarked  that  Americans  can  build  up 
a  food  business  here  on  the  excellence  of 
their  products,  but  they  can  lose  it  by  the 
jioorness  of  their  packing.  Certain  Amer- 
ican houses,  however,  have  the  reputation  of 
packing  perfectly  for  export,  which  brings 
them   repeat  orders. 

This  Consulate  is  endeavoring  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  in  the  extension  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  this  district  and  can  use 
catalogues,  directories  and  other  trade  litera- 
ture to  advantage.  It  sends  out  periodically 
to  all  local  import-ex|)ort  houses,  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  direct  i)urchasers  a  sum- 
mary of  trade  enquiries  and  trade  literature 
received  and  undertakes  to  reply  as  promptly 
as  possible  to.  requests  for  information. 
Trade  literature  in  the  Consular  Library  is 
frequentlv  referred  to  by  local  concerns  and 
is  often  loaned  out  on  memorandum  receipt. 
The  Penang  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose 
membership  is  almost  wholly  British,  displays 
American  trade  literature  prominently  in 
their  reading  room.  The  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  equipped  a  room  in  their 
building  for  displaying  American  trade  lit- 
cr.ature  and  samides,  and  has  informed  this 
(Consulate  that  the  responsible  Chinese  im- 
uorters  and  exporters  are  desirous  of  foster- 
ini;  direct  trade  with  American  concerns. 
Both  Chambers  circularize  periodically  to 
their  members  American  trade  offerings  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  this  Consulate. 

American  automobiles  and  kindred  lines 
have  a  large  sale  here  and  enjoy  an  excellent 
reputation.  Several  principal  manufacturers 
are  represented  by  agencies  and  advertise  in 
the  local  uress.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
statistics,  it  is  believed  there  are  more  Amer- 
ican  cars    in   this   district   than    of   all    other 
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makes  combinc<1.  The  Malay  Peninsula  has  ■ 
over  3,000  miles  of  fine  metalled  roads  and,  ' 
as  there  is  no  winter,  motoring  for  j)leasure 
and  business  is  unrestricted  during  the  en-  - 
tire  year.  Cars  for  hire  are  found  in  almost 
every  town  and  ])rovide  a  favored  means  of 
transportation  tliat  is  little  more  expensive 
than  railway  travel.  Many  high  priced  cars 
are  seen,  but  the  medium  and  lower  priced 
cars  are  more  in  demand.  As  there  is  gen- 
eral prosperity  among  the  i>cople,  a  much 
larger  business  can  be  built  up  here  in  mo- 
tor vehicles,  if  proper  efforts  are  made.  Mo- 
torcycles and  bicycles  are  extensively  used, 
but  American  makes  are  not  so  predominant 
as  in  motor  ears. 

The  demand  for  motor  trucks  is  limited, 
but  could  be  increased.  As  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  heavier  than  three  tons  on  firsts  class 
roads  is  prohibited,  hauling  is  done  princi- 
pally by  bull  carts  and  coolie  labor.  If  a 
cost  reduction  were  proven  to  estate  and 
mine  managers  and  the  highway  orticialn 
were  convinced  that  trucks  properly  tired 
and  handled  would  do  less  damage  to  roads 
than  narrow-tired  bull  carts,  it  is  believed 
a  large  demand  would  develop,  as  many  con- 
ditions favor  the  use   of  trucks. 

As  to  tractors,  this  is  a  virgin  field,  but 
the  need  and  the  wealth  are  here  and  it 
would  seem  that  proper  educational  and  sell- 
ing efforts  only  are  required  for  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  most  probable  that  the  majority 
of  the  potential  tractor  purcliasers  have 
never  seen  such  a  machine,  and  the  dealers 
must  first  convince  them  that  a  tractor  is 
practicable  for  rubber,  topioca,  coconut  and 
upland-rice  plantations. 

As  a  rule,  import  houses  carry  stocks  only 
of  staple  articles  or  of  lines  in  which  they 
have  an  established  trade.  Much  of  their 
business  is  done  from  samples  and  trade  lit- 
erature. As  many  local  importers  prefer  to 
l)ass  their  orders  through  commission  houses, 
American  exporters  who  send  out  catalogues 
and  never  hear  from  them  may  consider 
their  efforts  wasted,  not  knowing  that  orders 
received  through  export  agencies  originated 
therefrom. 

A  good  market  for  dredging  machinery 
is  rapidly  developing  here.  The  two  or  three 
American  dredges  now  operating  in  the  tin 
fields  have  given  such  good  results,  that  or- 
ders for  others  are  being  placed.  Three 
mining  engineers  have  gone  recently  to  the 
United  States  with  authority  to  buy  not  . 
less  than  ten  dredges.  Until  recently,  tin 
ref-overy  was  entirely  by  hand  labor,  but 
dredges  work  profitably  in  ground  already 
worked  over  by  primitive  methods  and  in 
virgin  fields  the  gain  is  great. 

An  abundance  of  copra  is  produced  and 
exported  annually;  castor  beans  are  being 
jilantod  as  a  catch  crop  on  several  rubber 
and  coconut  estates;  rubber  seed  oil  has 
jiroven  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
linseed  oil;  other  oil  nuts  and  kernels  are  l; 
plentiful,  but  the  vegetable  oil  industry  is  f 
in  its  infancy,  although  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities, as  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
raw  materials.  y 

If   is   now  practically   assured   that   several  } 
oil    mills    for    handlirig    copra,    castor    beans  ' 
and   rubber  seeds  will  be  constructed  in  this 
district   in   the  near  future.     Some  orders  for  . 
American    machinery    have    been    placed    re-  K 
cently    and    others    will    undoubtedly    follow  } 
as   the   industry    becomes   established.     I    am 
enclosing    without     responsibility     a    list    of 
small    oil   mills,   also   the   names   of   some   in- 
(lividuals     and     firms    who     have     asked     for 
trade  literature.     Several  enquiries  have  been 
received    from    import    houses    who    were    un- 
doubtedly acting  for  clients  whose  names  are  , 
not    available.      Government    is    disposed    to  if 
co-operate    in    developing    the    vegetable    oil  ^ 
industry     and     a     committee    was    appointed 
some    time    ago   to    study   the    question    thor- 
oughly.       There    is    a    good    field    hero    for 
vegetable  oil  machinery  and  it  is  particularly 
desirable    that    American    equi|iment    be    in- 
stalled in  the  initial  plants. 
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Trade  Notes  from  Ceylon  Correspondent 


By   H.   M.  DIAZ 

New   Steamer  Line   Between   Colombo   and 

Italian  Ports 

Societa  Xazionale  di  Navigazione  (Ansaso 
Line)  gives  direct  service.  There  will  be 
monthly  service  very  shortly  from  Colombo 
to  Naples,  Leghorn  and  Genoa  by  direct  ves- 
sels of  the  above  line  for  all  kinds  of  cargo. 
This  will  be  a  blessing  to  shippers  whose 
sufferings  were  beyond  description  during 
the  past  few  years  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war,  for  want  of  regular  direct  ser- 
vice. It  appears  that  the  ships  are  modern, 
well  built  steel  vessels,  with  all  latest  im- 
provements. The  local  agents  are  Messrs. 
Lee,  Hedges  &  Co. 

American  Motor  Car  Trade  and  Ceylon 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  several 
large  shipments  of  American  ears  arrived  in 
Colombo  and  are  still  arriving  by  every 
steamer  that  returns  from  New  York.  The 
record  shipment  of  seventy-five  American 
motor  cars  were  brought  from  New  York  by 
,1    Xipiion   Yusen   Kaisha   steamer. 

An  Important  Ceylonese   Firm  Desires 
Trade  with  U.   S.  A. 

Messrs.  S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid,  importers,  ex- 
porters, manufacturers'  rejiresentatives,  in- 
. [enters  and  general  metal  and  hardware 
nierehants,  located  at  Third  Cross  street  and 
Keyzer  street,  Colombo,  are  anxious  to  make 
iiiw  connections  in  America  with  large  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
iiiachinery  and  tools,  hardware,  glassware, 
tractors,  motor  cars,  trucks,  tires  and  tubes. 
I'licy  also  desire  agencies  ifor  export  of  all 
I'cylon  produce. 
Another  Reliable  Firm  Anxious  to  Represent 

The  Coop  Agency  (lompany,  located  at 
Ridgeway  Buildings,  Colombo,  are  anxious  to 
represent  American  manufacturers  and  large 
ex|)orters  of  all  classes  of  goods,  specially 
textiles,  liardware,  metals  and  sundries.  They 
also  desire  outlets  for  their  exports  of  Cey- 
lon proiluce.  They  are  a  very  enterprising 
firm,  who  are  carrying  a  very  large  indent- 
ing trade  with  Europe  and  Japan.  They  also 
have  good  connections  in  Southern  India. 
New  Bank  in  Ceylon 

The  Kastern  Bank  Ltd.,  which  is  well  es- 
tablished in  the  East  with  its  several 
branches  scattered  in  Asia,  has  purchased 
the    Lord    Nelson     Hotel,    Colombo,     for    its 


otKce,  and  transactions  start  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  Its  head  office  is  at  Crosby 
S(quare,  London,  E.  C.  This  is  an  exchange 
bank  of  the  first  grade  and  several  mer- 
chants in  Colombo  plan  to  open  accounts. 
Among  its  board  of  directors  are  leading 
financiers  of  England  and  Belgium,  including 
members  from  the  well-known  banking  firms 
of  Brown  Shiply  &  Co.,  S.  D.  Sasson  &  Co. 
and  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martin's  Bank 
Ltd.  The  chairman  is  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord   Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.  T. 

An  American  bank  will  be  enthusiastically 
welcomed     here,     as     such     a     bank     is     very 
badly    needed    to    carry     on     the     increasing 
trade   between   these   two   countries. 
An  Enterprising   Ceylonese   Trade   Concern 

One  of  the  enterprising  foreign  trade  con- 
cerns of  Colombo  is  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T. 
S.  Sabar  &  Co.,  located  at  Victoria  Build- 
ings, Keyzer  street.  Its  partners  are 
Messrs.  T.  S.  and  M.  G.  Sabar,  two  brothers. 

The  chief  partner,  T.  S.  Sabar,  is  well- 
known  in  the  business  circles  of  the  Island 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  influential 
businessmen,  so  far  as  the  indenting  trade 
is  concerned.  He  was  the  manager  pf  the 
Milson  Drapery  Stores  for  four  years,  when 
it  was  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  import- 
ing houses  .of  drai)ery,  millinery,  etc.  Later 
he  was  connected  with  the  well-known  firm 
of  Messrs.  M.  K.  Saldin  &  Co.  for  nineteen 
years,  as  manager  of  the  import  department. 
During  his  connection  with  the  said  firm  he 
gained  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  busine.ss 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  customers, 
who' are  jiersonally  known  to  him,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  personally  goes  into  the 
market.  Having  severed  his  connection  with 
the  latter  firm,  T.  S.  Sabar  established  him- 
self in  business  a  few  mouths  ago,  until  the 
middle  of  April,  when  he  amalgamated  his 
interests  with  his  brother,  M.  G.  Sabar,  who 
was  carrying  on  business  under  his  own 
name,  for  the  last  three  years,  in  the  import 
trade. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  business  took 
)ilace  in  their  office  on  Saturday,  April  17, 
when  several  leading  business  men,  Ceylon- 
ese as  well  as  Europeans,  were  present.  This 
concern  re|)rescnts  some  of  the  important 
manufacturing  and  exporting  houses  in  Eu- 
rope, Ja]>an   and   America. 


The  Federated  Afalay  States  Railways 
have  completed  their  trunk  line  from  Singa- 
pore to  Bangkok,  I'euang  being  the  princi- 
pal mid-terminal,  and  a  further  extension  to 
Kangoon  is  proposed.  Twelve  new  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Works  and  other 
American  equipment  and  supplies  have  been 
purchased  and  are  now  arriving,  which  should 
improve  the  service  and  be  a  good  American 
.'idvertisement.  Terminal  facilities  here  are 
being  increased  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  additions  and  betterments  will  be 
cjirriod  out  in  the  near  future.  In  order  to 
take  care  of  the  ex)iectcd  increase  in  ship- 
ping here,  the  authorities  are  now  construct- 
ing port  im|irovements  that  will  cost  approxi- 
mately five  million  dollars  and  that  will  give 
ample  and  modern  shipping  facilities  to 
Penang. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States  are  tin,  rub- 
ber, copra,  tapioca  and  jiatchouli  leaves. 
Some  other  local  products  such  as  cloves, 
pepper,  nutmegs,  spices,  mangrove  bark,  etc., 
are  shipped  to  other  markets,  but  their  ex- 
portation to  the  American  market  is  very 
limited.  It  is  expected  that  coconut  oil, 
castor  oil  and  rubber  seed  oil  will  become 
articles  of  export   in  the  near  future. 

The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  food- 
BtufTs,  iron  and  steel  products,  building  ma- 
terials, tools  and  implements,  shoes,  motor 
Tehieles    and    accessories,    chemicals,    paints 


and  oils,  etc.  There  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  tractors  and  improved  agricultural  ma 
chinery  suitable  for  rubber,  coconut,  tapioca 
and  rice  plantations,  mining  machinery  and 
dredges,  vegetable  oil  machinery  suitable  for 
copra,  castor  beans,  rubber  seed,  and  oil 
nuts.  Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy  here 
aiul  almost  every  thing  desired  by  a  pros- 
|]orous  people  in  a  tropical  climate  is  im- 
jiorted. 

As  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  exports 
from  this  district  are  sent  to  Singapore  by 
train  or  loc.'il  steamer  and  consolidated  with 
shipments  there,  statistical  data  for  Penang 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  this  Consulate  has 
certified  invoices  co,vcring  exports  to  the 
Fnited   States   as   follows: 

1910   (to  December  1st),  .IH 7,1 42,091  gold. 
1919,  $32,94.1.0,')5  gold. 
1917,  .$24,981,410  gold. 

With  the  exception  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
opium  and  petroleum  imported  for  local  con- 
sumption, and  a  war  tax  on  cigars,  cigarettes 
and  tobacco,  there  are  no  eu.stoms  duties  im- 
posed at  this  port  on  imports. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  co-operate 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  extension  of 
American  trade  in  this  Consular  district, 
I   am, 

Verv  respectfully  vours, 

GEORGE  L.  LOGAN, 

American   Consul. 


EDWARD    HANNEVIG 

OFF  ON  BUSINESS  TOUR 

In  June  Pan  Pacific  announcement  was 
made  that  Edward  Hannevig,  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading 
Company,  San  Francisco,  is  making  plans  for 
an  extensive  business  trip  through  England, 
Norway  and  Russia.  Before  coming  to  San 
Francisco  Mr.  Hannevig  controlled  a  large 
business  in  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Archangel, 
and  while  in  Europe  he  expects  to  reopen 
offices  in  these  and  other  cities.  Ho  will  also 
visit  the  company's  offices  in  New  Y'ork,  Lon- 
don and  in  Norway. 

They  arc  now  anxious  to  make  new  con- 
nections in  England,  Japan,  United  States 
and  Central  and  Northern  Euro]ie  with  a 
view  of  extending  their  import  trade  and 
establishing  a  sound  export  trade  in  Ceylon 
])ro<iuce.  The  head  of  the  firm,  T.  S.  Sabar, 
will  be  proceeding  very  soon  on  a  business 
trip  round  the  world,  when  he  will  visit  his 
agents  in  the  various  important  trade  cen- 
ters. 

The  capital  of  the  firm  is  Rs.20O0O/-  fully 
subscribed  and  their  references  are  the  Na- 
tional Bjink  of  India  Tjtd.,  Colombo  &  Lon- 
don and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Ltd., 
(Colombo. 

Expansion  of  a  Colombo  Export  and  Import 
Firm 

Messrs.  \.  H.  Ismail  of  Colombo,  with 
headquarters  at  No.  10  Queen  street,  Co- 
lombo, have  made  such  tremendous  progress 
during  the  last  fifty-seven  years  in  the 
jewelry  trade  that  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  establishing  additional  departments 
as  export,  import,  silks  and  curios,  motpr 
cars,  motor  launches  and  cigarettes.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  firm  had 
energetically  entered  the  export  and  inqiort 
field  and  arc  now  operating  on  a  very  largo 
scale. 

They  import  jewelry,  curios  and  silks, 
fancy  goods,  general  hardware,  motor  cars, 
tires  and  tubes,  machinery  of  all  kinds  and 
other  sundries.  They  retiresent  some  of  the 
"A-1"  firms  in  England  and  are  open  for 
new  connections  in  America,  .Tapan  and  Eu- 
rope with  a  view  of  establishing  agencies. 

Their  princijial  exports  from  Colombo  are 
cocoanut  oil,  copra,  desiccated  cocoanut,  tea, 
rubber,  citronella  oil,  cinnamon  and  its  oil, 
coir  and  mattress,  fibres,  spices,  jewelry,  etc. 
They  want  to  get  into  touch  with  large  im- 
porters of  jewelry  and  Ceylon  produce  in 
America  and  all  other  countries.  The  im- 
port and  export  departments  are  under  the 
able  management  of^  Deen  Ismail,  a  partner 
of  this  enterprising  firm. 
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Pan    Pacific 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


OSAKA,  JAPAN. — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  get 
in  toucli  witli  manufacturers  anU  exporters 
liealing  in  alt  foreign  piece  goods,  of  silk  pile 
j>lush,  velveteens,  silk  faced  velvet,  velour, 
corduroy,  etc.  Also  friend  of  this  firm  would 
like  to  communicate  with  dealers  in  celluloid. 
Address  Box  1219  Pan  Pacific. 

.SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  MKXICO  —  Gentleman 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  dealers  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  Mexican  silver.  Ad- 
dress Box  1220  I'an  I'aciflc. 

NKW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.— Firm  wishes  to  pur- 
chase unread  newspaper  in  bales,  and  would 
like  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  firms  inter- 
ested.    Address  Box   1221   Pan   Pacific. 

OSAKA,  JAP.AN — Firm  in  Japan  manufacturing 
lawn  tennis  racket  gut  and  tennis  rackets 
wishes  to  establish  business  connections  in 
America     Address   Box    1222   Pan   Pacific. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C— Concern  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  fine 
white  silica  flour.  Address  Box  1223  Pan  I'a- 
ciflc. 

LAHORE.  INDI.\— Firm  in  India,  dealers  in  all 
lines  but  especially  in  cotton  goods  and  leather 
goods,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
American  firms  interested  in  extending  their 
commerce  to  India.  Address  Box  1224  Pan 
I'aciflc. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— San  Francisco  firm 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  anyone  in- 
terested in  purchasing  two  oil  expellers.  They 
would  also  like  to  secure  a  representative  for 
selling  these  oil  expellers  abroad.  Address 
Box  1225  I'an  Pacific. 

GUAYMAS,  SONORA.  MEXICO— Firm  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  dealers  in  scrap 
iron.     Addre.ss  Box  1226  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Business  man  going 
to  China  and  Orient  to  live  permanently  wants 
to  represent  local  lines.  Can  make  splendi<l 
proposition.  Highest  references.  Energetic, 
forceful,  good  salesman.  Write  today.  Leav- 
ing June  1.     Address  Box  1227  Pan  Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — Gentleman,  representing 
Cuban  firm,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  San 
Francisco  houses  capable  of  exporting  lumber 
to  Cuba.     Address  Box  1228  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Representative  of 
New  Zealand  firm,  who  is  now  in  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  local  and 
Pacific  concerns  who  would  be  interested  in 
representation  in  that  country.  He  is  partic- 
ularly intereste<l  in  foodstuffs  and  chemicals. 
— .\ddre.ss  Box  1229   Pan  Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— A  gentleman  from  Aus- 
tralia, pa.ssing  through  San  Francisco,  is  de- 
sirous of  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  any  commodit.v  likely  to  find  sale  in  Aus- 
tralia. ALSO  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  lum- 
ber dealers  controlling  their  own  ships.  Ad- 
dress Box  1230  Pan  Pacific. 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C— Firm  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  fruit  canners  and  pacl^ers  in  n 
po.sition  to  quote  prices  on  canned,  preserved 
and  dried  fruits,  .\ddress  Box  1231  fan  Pa- 
cific. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  CANADA— Gentle- 
man wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  dealers  in 
vegetables  desiring  to  purchase  cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  car  lots.  Address 
1232   Pan   Pacific. 

HAVANA.  CIIB.A — Gentleman  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  exporters  of  rices,  grains  and 
beans,  canned  goods,  fish  products  and  food- 
stuffs, with  the  i^le.a  of  representing  these 
firms,     .\ddrpss   Ro.x   1233   Pan   Pacific. 


SALTILLO,  COAH.,  MEXICO— Firm  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  concerns  from  whom  they 
could  purchase  wooden  tanks.  Address  Box 
1234  I'an  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y'.— Firm  wishes  to  get 
m  touch  with  concerns  desirous  of  makiug 
connections  in  the  Orient,  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ships,  chartering  and  freight  cimlracling. 
They  are  also  importers  of  beans,  peas,  seeds, 
ground  nuts,  oils,  metals,  etc.;  and  exporters 
of  steel  and  iron  products  and  chemicals.  Ad- 
dress Box  1235  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Gentleman  wishes  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  chemical  exporters  in 
San  Francisco.     Address  Box  1236  Pan  I'aciflc. 

HONOLULU,  H.AW.AII— Firm  wishes  to  estab- 
lish business  connections  with  San  Francisco 
manufacturers,  particularly  those  manufactur- 
ing hats,  underwear,  piece  goods,  laces,  shirts, 
ties,  handkerchiefs,  children's  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  rompers,  overalls,  dress  and  working 
gloves,  matches,  canned  foods,  fruits,  onions, 
potatoes  and  candy.  They  are  open  to  repre- 
sentation in  Hawaii  and  China.  Address  Box 
1237  Pan  Pacific. 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY'— Firm  would  like  to 
establish  business  connections  with  exporters 
of  agricultural  and  other  products  who  would 
like  to  be  represented  in  Germany.  Address 
Box   1238  Pan  Pacific. 

SANTO  DOMINGO  CITY,  DOM.  REPUBLIC— 
Gentleman  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  ex- 
porters of  food  products,  including  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  vegetables,  beans,  etc.  Also 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  flrtn  who  is 
prepared  to  handle  California  rice  and  Siame.se 
or  Oriental  rice  for  export.  Address  Box  1239 
Pan  Pacific. 

SHANGH.\I,  CHINA— General  importing  and 
exporting  firm  in  China  wishes  to  establish 
business  connections,  with  the  idea  of  being  a 
representative  for  these  firms.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  give  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers 
good  service  throughout  China.  Japan  and 
Siberia.     Address   Box   1240   Pan  Pacific. 

WIBN.  AUSTRI.\— General  import  and  export 
firm  in  Austria  wishes  to  establish  busine.ss 
connections  with  San  Francisco  firms.  Inter- 
ested in  metals,  leather,  India  rubber  prod- 
ucts, and  other  raw  products.  Address  Box 
1241  Pan  Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— Firm  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  importers  or  exporters  wishing  to 
make  business  connections  in  the  Orient.  Ad- 
dre.ss  Box  1242  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  exporters  who  have 
clients  in  foreign  countries  handling  firearms. 
-Address  Box  1243   Pan  Pacific. 

M.\NII.,A.  P.  I. — Manila  merchant  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  electric  fixtures,  electric  elevator, 
hardware  and  plumbing  fi.'ctures.  etc.  Further 
details  and  specifications  may  be  obtained  at 
this  office  or  the  Philippine  Commercial 
Agency.  639  Merchants  Exchange  BIdg.  Ad- 
dress Box  1244  Pan  Pacific. 

YOKOHAMA.  JAPAN  — Firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  iron  and 
steel  products  and  glass  Address  Box  1245 
Pan   Pacific. 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY  — Firm  in  Germany 
wishes  to  establish  business  connectiims  with 
American  importers  and  exporters.  They  ex- 
port hardwares,  agricultural  machines'  and 
tools,  bakery  machines,  machines  for  manu- 
facturing oil.  electro-technical  products,  chem- 
ical products,  dyes,  etc.;  and  ininort  fruit, 
vegetabes.  potatoes,  hay.  straw,  oil" seeds,  etc. 
Address  Box   1246  Pan   Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Representative  of 
import -export  (irm.  with  headijuarters  in  i'aris 
and  branches  in  Germany  and  I'oland,  etc., 
will  leave  this  city  for  Europe  on  May  'M  and 
desires  to  establish  connections  with  manufac- 
turers, importers  and  exporters  with  a  view 
to  permanent  representation  in  Europe.  Ad- 
dress Box  1247  Pan  Pacific. 

LYON,  FRANCIi:— Gentleman  In  France  wishes 
to  act  as  buyer  in  silks,  covers  and  woolens 
for  an  American  flrm.  Address  Box  1248  I'an 
pacific. 

BERGEN,  NORWAY— Large  firm  wishes  to  se- 
cure exclusive  representation  in  Norway  for 
dried  and  canned  fruits,  peas,  beans,  rice  and 
barley.  Also  can  export  from  Norway  sar- 
dines, cod  oil,  paper,  pulp,  etc.  Highest  ref- 
erences.    Box  1249  Pan  Pacific. 

HICO,  TEXAS— Firm  in  Texas  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  who 
import  Japanese  electric  fittings.  Address 
Box   1250   Pan   Pacific. 

CORDOBA,  SPAIN— Firm  in  Spain  wishes  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  inter- 
ested in  importing  olive  oil.  Address  Box  1251 
Pan  Pacific. 

HAAIBURG  II,  GERMANY— Firm  in  Germany 
wishes  to  establish  business  connections  with 
American  firms  for  exporting  German  goods 
and  importing  American  goods,  including  all 
raw  materials.     Address  Box  1252  I'an  Pacific. 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY  —  Gentleman 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  large  wine  grape 
growers  who  can  sell  grapes  by  the  carload. 
Address  Box  1253   Pan  Pacific. 

TUNIS,  AFRICA — Firm  is  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  manufacturing  concerns  making 
cotton  yarn  and  all  kinds  of  tissues.  Also 
solicits  representation.  Address  Box  1254  Pan 
Pacific. 

DIRIAMBA,  NICARAGUA— Firm  in  Nicaragua 
is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  U,  S.  con- 
cerns dealing  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  motors  for  operating  a  hosiery  factory, 
and  also  factories  manufacturing  thread  for 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  Address  Box 
1255  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  jobbers  interested  In 
handling  tooth,  hair,  and  clothes  brushes,  also 
bristles.     Address  Box  1256  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,— Gentleman  represent- 
ing exporters  of  pongee  silk  and  Chinese 
bristles  in  China  wishes  to  make  connections 
in  San  Francisco.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  1257  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  in  China  wishes 
to  make  connections  with  an  American  man- 
ufacturer to  represent  their  products  in  China. 
—Address  Box  1258   Pan   Pacific. 

OS.AK.A.  J.\P.\N — Firm  wishes  to  establish  di- 
rect connections  with  importerers  interested 
in  rape-seed  oil.  bean  oil.  linseed  oil  and 
other  vegetable  oils.  Addre.ss  Box  1259  Pan 
Pacific. 

CANTON.  CHINA— Firm  in  China  exporting 
silk  piece  goods;  rattan,  bamboo  and  grass 
goods:  peanut,  wood  and  other  oils,  etc.;  and 
importing  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  and  piece 
goods;  metal  sheets,  etc..  desires  to  make  con- 
nections with  American  firms.  Especially  in- 
terested in  selling  their  matting  and  mats  for 
packing  purposes.  Address  Box  1260  Pan  Pa- 
liflc. 

BIORNR.  SWITZERLAND— Firm  wishes  to  es- 
tablish connections  with  San  Francisco  im- 
liorters  and  exijorters  of  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials.     Address  Box   1261    Pan   Pacific, 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

of  the 

BANK  OF  ITALY 


- — The  First  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
lias  been  organizetl  for  the  ])iir|iose  of  aiding  all  who  are 
interested  in  WORLD  TRADE  EXPANSION. 

We  furnish  information  concerning  market  conditions, 
credit  standinjr,  transportation  costs  and  routing,  customs 
requirements,   duties,    etc. 

Tlie  Foreign  Exchange  Department,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  Allen  Palmer,  for  years  with  the  National  City 


J?ank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  Russia  and  Italy,  is 
ei)ui|)]ied  to  finance  exports  to,  and  imjiorts  from,  any  |iart 
of  the  globe  along  the  line  of  up-to-date  banking  metliods. 

Both    of   those   departments   are   under   the   supervision   of 
John  J.  Arnold,  a  recognized  authority  on  International  l?e- 
lations,  who  for   many  years  was  in  charge  of   the   foreign 
business  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Conferences  and  correspondence  invited. 


BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  paid  in  $7,000,000.00  Resources,  over  137,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:     SAN  FRANCISCO         Correspondents  throughout  the   world         24  Banking  Offices  in  Eighteen  California  Cities 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.    The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.    This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
Jisers  and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
~  tin  an  accurate  list. 


5D1NG  MACHINES 
FAmerican  Can  Company. 
IZellers-Stevens  Inc. 

DDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUITLIES 
lAddressograph  Company. 

3VERTISING 
lacdonald  &  Co. 

JRPLANES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 
[Earl  P.  Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

3RICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
[Arnott  &  Company. 

JTOMOBILES 

R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

JTOMOBILES  RENEWED 
[National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
|A.  A.  I'eterson  Co. 

JTOMOBILB  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
j  Plalburn    Co. 
■Planet  Rubber  Co. 
■Savage  Tire  Co. 
It,.  L.  Caldwell 

'aoltlc    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

JTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

Cambria  Spring  Co. 
A.  Bryte,  Inc. 
\Ij.  L.  Caldwell 

Jas.  E.  Inglls. 
ISta-Stuk  Co. 

[raciflc    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
iPhoenix  Laboratories 

ANKS  AND  BANKING 
f  First  Trust  Company  of  HUo. 

.ATH-TUBS 

'■•  Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 

MLERS,   WATER  TUBE 
j  Pacific   Marine   Iron  Works. 

,  30KBINDERS 

•  Ingrlm-Rutledge   Company. 

i  Edward  Barry  Company. 

,30TS 

Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Nolan-E^arl  Shoe  Company. 

BO.K  SHOCKS 

Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 
Hagens  &  Co. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CAMPING   EQUIPMENT 

Harry  M.  Waterman. 
CANNED  GOODS 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

C.  M.  Pcttibone  C<> 

Butler-Nickcrson  Co. 

Field  &  Gross. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Hammer  &  Co. 

Deasy  &  Jackson 

C.  E.   Van  Landingham 

Western  Canning  Co. 

v..   H.   Hamlin  Co. 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

International  Commerce  Corporation 

CANS,  CAPS.  TIN  BOXES 

American  Can  Company. 
CANNING  MACHINERY 

.Xnderson-Barngruver  Mfg.  Co. 
CASES.   STEEL  .... 

American  Steel  Package  Company. 
CASTINGS 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

Harron,   Rlckard   &  McCone. 
CELLULOID.  MANUFACTURED 

The   Arlington   Company. 
CELLULOIP.  SHEET 

The  Arlington  Company. 
CEREAtS. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
CI  I A RT i;n ING   A G KNTS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  .Vgents 

(MIE.MIC.NLS 

llo  &  Co. 

Loaiza  &  Co. 
CHEMICAL    APPARATUS 

Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 


CHINAWARE 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Impoi-ting  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCOA 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.   S.   Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Benslnger  Pacific  Co. 

COFFEE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING 
Ingrlm-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 
Nozakl   Bros. 

CROCKERY 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing   Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 

DRESS  GOODS 

L.    Dinkelspiel   Company. 
DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 

The  Hale  Company. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Grlftln  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 
DYE  STUFFS 

Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 
ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 
EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 

Standard  Products  Company. 
FKRTILIZER  MATERIALS 

Young  Commission   Co.,  Inc. 
FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 

Pacific   Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Sperry   Flour  Co. 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Deasy  &  .Jackson 

L.   S.   Gooneratne  &  Co. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

W.   R.   Grace  *   Company. 

Hatnmer  &  Company 

W.  Loaiza  &  Co. 

National    Products   Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Oceanic   Trading  Co. 

C.  M.  Pettihone  *■  Co. 

C.  .1.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatliani 
W.  M.  II.  M.  Rawoot 
Sherman   Brothers   Company. 
TTerhert    "U'     Snii*h    Brokerage   Co. 
Pacific  Traditlg  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  ,\gonc\'  C*"*. 

L.   N.  Menclls  &   Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 
GAS  ENGINES 

Arnoft   Ik  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 
GENERAL  MDSE. 

Quimg  Mei  Trading  Corp. 
Internatiimal   Trading  Co. 

D.  D.    Pedris   .t  Son 
W.  Fernando  Si.  Co. 
.\.  K.  La  van  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 
GLASSWARE 

B.   F.  Heastand.  ! 


GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 

Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 

Standard   Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  .\.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 
HOSIERY 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
INDUSTRIAL   EQUIPMENT 

Purnell  &  Pagett. 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Bartholomew  Viola. 
INK 

Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.   Co. 
JAMS 

Braden  Preserving  Co. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
JEWELERS  SUPPLIES 

R.  &  L.  Myers  Co. 
KIOKOSENE 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

Braun-Knecht-Helmann    Company. 

LAMPS 

1*.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 
LAUNDRY   MACHINERY 

American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 
LE.\THER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Kullman.   Salz  &  Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Macondray  &  Co. 
LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 
LUMBER 

I'aciflc  Export  Lumber  Co. 

Fred  Golding  Lbr.  &  Tile  Co. 

Hammer   &  Co. 

Slade  Export  Co. 
MACHINERY 

Collins-Ferguson  Co. 
•     Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

Harron.  Rick&rd   &  McCone. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

Ito  &  Co. 

International  Purchasing  Bureau. 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Tnter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Macliinerv  Supply  Co. 

Melita  &  Lynn 

Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 

Topping  Brothers. 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
JULLEKS 

Great   Western  Milling  Co. 

.\.  H.  Ismail. 
MINE  &    MILL  MACHINERY 

Harron.  Rickard   f:  McCone. 

Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

(^liiiich   &  Co. 
MISCET-LANROTTS   PRODUCTS 

W     R.   Grace  *  Company. 

Rolph.  Mills  *,  Company. 

Victor  Patron. 

H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 
MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 
JIOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
NITRATES 

C.   Henry  Smith. 
NOTIONS 

T/.   Dinkelspiel  Company. 
NriiSERlKS 

Kliner  Bros.   Nursery 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Ingrim-RiHledge  Company. 
ORIENTAL    OILS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc: 
OILS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
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SLADE  EXPORT  CO. 


i  112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Establislicd  1885  | 

I  GENERAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS  f 

I  Cable   Address:     "SLADEXJ'OKT"  | 

i  Wcslcin  Union — Universal  and  five  letter:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  | 

£  Improved:  Llebers  Std.     Bentley  | 

I  Specialty:  | 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  IN  PARCEL  AND  CARGO  LOTS  I 

I  TO  ANY  PORT  § 

i  Bankers:     American  National  Bank,   San  Francisco  | 

~  ^^sfGuciss '  — 

I  LIMA,  PERU                                                 SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA  | 

i  Correspondence  with  reliable  merchants  is  invited  with  a  view  | 

I  to    establishing   permanent   business    connections  I 

^llllllllllinilMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIillllMllllillMllllllliniMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIinillllllllllllllllllMlllnilMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlin 


SHOES 


i  Mjn's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes 

I  Tennis  and  Outing  Shoes 

I  and 

I  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

I         All  in  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

I  Marvin  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

I  (The  House  of  Marvin) 

I  SHOES  WHOLESALE 

I  216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  7(1  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  Send  for  Samples  or  Information  | 

I  Cable  Address  "WINMAR  '  Bentley  Code  | 

^illllllilliliiMiiiiiiliiiiliilllilililiiliiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiMliiliiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiliiiitiiiliMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMnMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinililltlinilliillllitiH 


MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


standard  Products  Company. 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerase  Co. 

C.  .1.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

P.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nitrolene  Oil  Co. 

Wilshire  Oil  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Sterling  Paint  Co. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Brown  Paper  Goods  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopkins  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
indward  Barrv  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
.1.  L.  N.  Smythe  Co. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Ingrim-Rutiedge  Co. 

PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPEti  MILLS 

Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    PAPER   &   MATERIALS 

The  Ansco  Company. 
PISTON    RINGS 

A.  C.  McAllister 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 
PIUOSERVES 

Braden  Preserving  Co. 
PRINTING 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

Edward   Barry  Co. 
PULLEYS 

The  American   Pulley  Company, 
PUMPS 

Bean  Sprav  Pump  Co. 

Adair  &   Co. 
RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 

Topnine  Brothers. 

A.  C.   Callan 

Mehta  &  Lynn 

Inler-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
'lliiiniiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiitii 


RAW  PRODUCTS 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Associated  Mfrs.   Imporling  Co. 

Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 

Victor  Patron. 

Herbert    W.    Smith    Brol<erage   Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
RICE 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Nozaki  Bros. 
ROOFING 

Certain-teed   Products  Corporation. 
RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Williams-Marvin   Company. 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan-Earl   Shoe  Co. 
RUBBER  GOODS 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
SEWING   MACHINES 

P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 
SHIPPING 

Hannevig  Shipping  &   Trading  Co. 
SHIP  CHANDLERY 

Topping  Brothers. 
SHOES 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Williams-Marvin   Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Dignus  Boot  Depot. 
SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Co. 
SOAP 

Rraun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
SPICES 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK- 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 
STATIONERY 

Ingrim-Rutledee  Company. 

Schwabacher-Frey  Stationery  Co. 

.1.   n.   Fernando. 
STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

F,  GritTin  &  Co. 

S.  L.  .Jones  &  Co. 
STEEL    AND    STEEL   PRODUCTS 

As.sociated   Mfrs.   Importinsr  Co. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii 


Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Llewellyn  Iron   Works. 

A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

Church  &  Co. 

Standard   l-'roducts  Company. 

International  Trading  Co.   of  America,   Inc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American   Pulley  Company. 

Butler-Nickerson  Company 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 

Bartholomew  Viola. 
TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.   of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER,  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
TANNERS 

KuUman,  Salz  &  Company. 
TEA 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Meera  Mohideen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated   Mfrs.    Importing   Co. 
TRACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 
TRUCKS 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver  Board   Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Cerfpin-teed    Prndiiprs   Corporation 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE    (P"or  Charter) 

International   Brokers  &   Shipping  Agents. 
VULCANIZING 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 
WALL  BOARD 

The    Beaver   Board   Companies. 
WELDING  M.VCHINERY 

10.  P.   Bullard 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Apme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS.   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria   Spring  Company. 

ThA   American   Pulley  Company 


lllllllilliilililiiililiiiiiillliiniililliiiii 
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MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 

STANDARD  AND  OVERSIZE  PISTONS,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PINS  FOR 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Valves  and  Cages  for  Buicks.     Valves  for  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Overland,  Oakland  and  Oldsmobile.     Bronze  and 
Babbitt  Bushings.     Differential  and  Transmission  Gears  for  all  Popular  Cars  at  a  Saving  from  20  to  100  Per  Cent, 

JAMES  E.  INGLIS  CO. 


FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— TO  TRADE  ONLY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


.\.\T\Vi;Hl',  BKLGIUM  —  Firm  in  Belgium 
wisneij  tu  be  piacea  in  loucn  wun  Inins  in- 
lerested  in  me  unect  export  oi  Iruii.  .vuUress 
uox  I'ixtl  I'an  I'acinc. 

;~A.\  i:'KA»\iaCU,  CAij. — Representative  of  San 
!•  I ancisco  mm  leaving  lor  n  i ance  anu  Gei- 
iriany  Juno  1  wishes  to  get  in  luucn  wiin  local 
maiiufaoLurers,  jobbers,  etc.,  aesiring  repre- 
seiuation  abroau.     -VUdress  Box  izoit  I'an  I'a- 

>l.N  KltANClSCO,  CAL,.— Estate  &  Trust  Co. 
Ill  South  Africa  wishes  to  maKe  connections 
\Mlli  nieichants,  insurance  companies,  eic,  tor 
me  purpose  ot  representing  mem  in  south 
.Miica.     Address    Box    1204    i  an    i'acinc. 

.-\.\  ±-i{Ai\ClSCO,  CAL. — British  hrm  wishes 
M)  be  placed  In  touch  with  manutacturers  of 
rondinienis  and  essences.  Auuress  box  121)0 
1  an  f  acific. 

.■~.\.N  1-UA.NCISCO,  CAL. — British  firm  of  sta- 
tionery manufacturers  desires  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  this  district  for  all  qualities  of  station- 
civ.     .\ddress  Box  1266  I'an  I'acittc. 

.<!  I.NORA,  MEXICO — Gentleman  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  firms  interested  in  Importing 
salt  fish,  fish  oil,  turtles,  sea-lion  sltms  and 
oil.   from  Mexico.     Address  Box  1267   I'an  Pa- 

rific. 

.\i;\V  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y'.— Firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  merchants 
interested  in  purchasing  and  distributing 
!•  reneh  perfumes  and  a  patented  perfume 
burner.     Address  Box  1268  Ian  Pacific. 

\  A.NCOUVER,  B.  C. — Vancouver  Hrm  in  the 
)narket  for  various  types  of  used  machinery 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  leading  used 
iMIuipment  dealers  in  San  Francisco.  Address 
llox  126i>  Pan  I'acittc. 

KIO  DE  J.\NEIRU,  BRAZIL — Gentleman  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters wishing  to  do  business  with  Brazil, 
interested  in  all  commodities,  but  especially 
law  materials,  textiles,  chemicals  and  food- 
stuffs.    Address    Box   1270   Pan  Pacific. 

U.\KK.\Nyl'ILLA.  COLOMBI.A.  S.  A.— Firm 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  San  Fran- 
fisco  firms  importing  coffee  and  hides.  Ad- 
'iress   Box    1271    I'an    Pacific. 

.•^  \.\  FRANCISCO.  CAL. — Firm  wishes  to  get  in 
much  with  .American  exporters  of  various  ar- 
ticles and  products  desiring  connections  in 
I'rance.     .\ddress    Box    1272    Pan   Pacific. 

SAIGON.  IN1)0-CHIN.\ — Firm  wishes  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  hardware, 
iliemicals  and  dyes,  soaps,  candles  and  oils, 
toxtiles.  food  products,  machinery  and  tools, 
1  loots  and  shoes,  clothing  and  hosiery,  sund- 
ries, etc..  who  are  desirous  of  being  repre- 
sented in  French  Indo-China.  also  interested 
in  representing  fire,  marine,  life  and  accident 
insurance  companies.  Address  Box  1273  Pan 
Pacific. 

S.\.V  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Import  and  export 
tirni  wislies  to  communicate  with  distributors 
nf  provisions,  general  store  keepers'  supplies, 
.suilionery.  typewriters,  check  writing  and 
numbering  machines,  marine  engines  and 
small  printing  machines.  Address  Box  1274 
I'an  Pacific. 

jiiiiiiuiiitiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiitMlilliniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiMitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiHiii^' 

I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  f 

1                 Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  = 

I                 Desiccating    and    Fibre    Millers  i 

E                   Agencies    in    Principal    Cities  | 

I               Additional    Connections     Desired  E 

I                  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  | 
.iiKiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiitiiniiiliiitlliiiliiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiicllliinillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiil^ 

iulliniltiliiilitliiilllitllltllllllillllllliililMiriiHii!illllllliiiillliliiimi[inillttllltlllllllllllu 

W.  D.  CAROLIS 

I  Colombo  E 

r  Tanners,    Importers    Shoe    Merceries,  | 

^  Hardware   and    Paints  = 

Exporters    of    All    Ceylon    Produce  | 

Agents   of    Fire,    Marine    and    Life  | 

Insurance    Companies  E 

Telegraphic    Address:    "Tanner"    Colombo  | 

>!illlltllllll1lltnillIlltMII[llllillMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllltM1lll1IIMIIII1llllllilllllllllllllMllr 


I'ALERMO,  SICILY — Firm  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  nrms  dealing  in  glove  sKins.  Ad- 
dress Box   1275  Pan  I'acific. 

HONGKONG,  CHINA — Import  and  exijort  firm 
in  China  wishes  to  make  connections  with 
-vmerican  nrms  interested  in  the  import  and 
export  business  with  China.  Address  Box 
12 1 6  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  ZEALAND — Gentleman  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  parties  interested  in  im- 
porting wool  to  the  united  States.  Address 
BOX  1277  Pan  Pacific. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA — Firm  In  Russia  wishes  to 
establish  connections  with  American  firms 
dealing  in  seeds  (clover  seeds),  etc.,  with  the 
idea  oi  securing  representation  here  in  Amer- 
ica.    Address  Box  1278  Pan  pacific. 

TSINGTAO,  CHINA — Concern  in  China  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  firms  (butcheries,  sausage 
anu  soap  factories)  desirous  of  buying  lard, 
tallow,  hog  casings,  etc.,  direct  from  China. — 
.\ddress  Box  127!»  Pan   Pacific. 

S.VLTILLO,  COAHUILA,  MEXICO— Gentleman 
in  Mexico  wishes  to  sell  750,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber averaging  40,000  feet  per  acre.  Further 
details  at  Foreign  Trade  Department,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

MALAGA,  SPAIN— Firm  in  Spain  exporting 
raisins,  dried  figs,  tins  of  fried  anchovies  and 
pickled  anchovies,  etc.,  desire  to  establish  a 
representative  in  San  Francisco.  Address 
Box   1281  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Large  import  firm  in  New 
York  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  San  Fran- 
cisco buyers  and  consumers  Interested  in  a 
general  line  of  manufactured  and  raw  mater- 
ial.    Address  Box  1282  Pan  Pacific. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON— Firm  wishes  to  get 
in  direct  touch  with  manufacturers  of  lubri- 
cating oils.  Also  in  the  market  for  kerosene 
in  quantities  of  2,500  cases  and  up.  Address 
Box  1283   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FR.XNCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  brewers  and  importers,  or  for- 
eign representatives,  interested  In  handling  or 
acting  as  their  agents  for  Filtrate.  Address 
Box   1284   Pan   Pacific. 

L.MIORE,  INDIA — Exporters  of  cow  and  buffalo 
raw  hides,  sheeps  wool  and  skin,  and  fox  skin 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  parties  interested 
in  buying  their  products.  Address  Box  1285 
Pan  Pacific. 

TORREON.  COAH.,  MEXICO— Gentleman  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
any  lines  adaptable  to  Mexican  needs,  and 
would  also  like  to  make  connections  for  the 
sale  of  Mexican  goods  In  San  Francisco.  Ad- 
dress Box   1286  Pan  I'acific. 

HAV^ANA,  CUBA — Firm  wishes  to  get  In  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise who  wish  to  be  represented  in  Havana. 
Address  Box  1287  Pan   Pacific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Y'oung  lady  (book- 
keeper-cashier-stenographer) leaving  shortly 
for  Cape  Town.  South  Africa,  wishes  to  make 
connections    with    San    Francisco    firms.     Can 

.-■llll!llll1IMIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllllllllillllllMIMIItll1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIII<; 

I  J.    D.    FERNANDO  | 

I  29   DAM    STREET  COLOMBO  f 

I  Printer,   Bookseller  —  Importer  of  | 

I  Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries  | 

i  Agencies    Desired  I 

I  Cables   address    "GRANTHA"  | 

f   IIMIIMIIIIIIinillllllWMIIHHMIIMHmilMIIHIHtmMmHimlllllllllWIIIIIMIlmillillllllWIIIIl' 

^•MIlllltlHirMllinitllllillliMllitiiiiiiiiiilililllitilllMlliMii camiii tiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I  CEYLON   HIDES   AND   SKINS  | 

1  .\re  Offered   for  Export   by  | 

I  M.  A.  HASSEN  SAHEB  &  BEOS.  f 

I  22  and  25  2nd   Cross   St.               COLOMBO  | 

I  IMPORTERS  of  Piece  Goods,   Etc.  5 

I  EXPORTERS    of    Ceylon    Produce  i 

S  ("orresiiondence    Invited  = 

I  Ciililcs    .Xclilri'ss:    "(il'LZ.Mt   Colmnbii"  H 
allllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlllllllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllllliI 
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I  I'Istablished  1811G                   Cables  "Sailany"  | 

I'                 S.   L.   ABDUL   WAHID  | 

I                                  p.  O.  Box  152  I 

I  6i  Third  Cross  St.  and  17  Keyzer  St.  | 

I                     COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I  Importers,    Coiiimissioii    Agents,   Indent  | 

I  Canvassers,    Manufacturers'    Represeii-  i 

I  tativps,   Warcliouseincn,   Wholesale   and  | 

I  Kotail  Merchants.  | 

I  Importers  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks  i 

I                             Agencies  Solicited  | 

I            Correspondence  invited  In  English  | 

iiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiitiiiKiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiin'. 


NEGOMBO  TRADING  COMPANY  f 

COLOMBO    and    NEGOMBO  | 

13  VICTORIA   BUILDING  \ 

PETTAH,  COLOMBO  | 

Exporters  of  Ceylon  Produce  | 

Specialties:         Cocoanut    Oil,    Copra,  | 

Cinnamon,  Cocoa  and  Tea  E 

Correspondence  Solicited  | 

Telegraphic    Address:  E 

"SOMERS,   COLOMBO"  = 

Codes:  = 

A. B.C.  5th  Ed.,  Bentley's  and  Private  | 

SmiuiuiiinmiiiiiuiiniiiiHii(iiiiiiiiiHiiiMllllillllimtitiuii|iniiuiii|iiiiiituiiiiii(Miiiiiiiiiii>7 


furnish  first  class  references.  Address  Box 
1288  I'an  I'acific. 

HAVANA,  CUBA — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
]>ort  merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  their  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  railroad  cars.  Address  Box 
12S»  Pan  Pacific. 

SINGAPORE — American  with  established  repu- 
tation in  the  Straits  desires  to  represent  U. 
S.  exporters  there.  Highest  credentials. 
Speaks  Malay  language  fluently.  Address  Box 
1200  Pan  Pacific. 

CONSTANTINOPLE— Gentleman  engaged  in 
export  and  import  wishes  to  make  connections 
with  firms  producing  pure  lard  in  barrels. 
Middlemen  will  not  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion as  party  prefers  to  deal  direct  with  pro- 
ducer.    Address  Box  1291   Pan  Pacific. 

S.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Local  representative 
of  firm  In  Paris,  France,  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  importing 
olive  oil.  vanilla,  tea,  articles  of  I'arls,  mil- 
linery and  silks;  and  exporting  fruits,  fish, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  rice,  milk  (condensed),  chem- 
ical products,  cotton,  woolen  goods,  leather, 
rosin  meat  (frozen).  Address  Box  1292  Pan 
Pacific. 

TOKYO,  .lAPAN— Firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  dealers  in  perfumery,  atomizers  and  toil- 
et soap.     Address  Box  1293  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Gentleman  going  to 
the  Orient  would  like  to  act  as  intermediary 
for  San  Francisco  firms,  transacting  any  t>usl- 
ness.  or  making  business  connections  for  them. 
Address   Box  1294  Pan  Pacific. 

PHILADI5LPHIA,  PA.— Firm  wishes  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  San  Francisco  exporters  wlio 
are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  steel  prod- 
ucts.    Address  Box   1295   Pan   Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— San  Francisco  con- 
cern is  in  the  market  for  firm  quotations  on 
1920  crop  of  prunes,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits 
and  canned  asparagus,  for  export  to  the  Brit- 
ish  Isles.     Address   Box   1296    Pan   Pacilc. 

BUCHAREST.  ROUMANIA— Firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  importers  and  exporters 
desiring  representation  in  Europe.  Address 
Box   1297    Pan   Pacific. 

M.\NZANILLO.  CUBA— Large  Importee  and  ex- 
porter in  Cuba  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
firms  exporting  or  desirous  of  exporting  rice  to 
that  country.  Also  desires  to  make  connection 
with  purchasers  of  sugar  for  export  from 
Cuba.  This  gentleman  also  accepts  commis- 
sions on  all  classes  of  merchandise  to  be  sold 
in  Cuban  markets.  Is  engaged  in  exptirtation 
of  woods,  palm  leaf,  tortoise  shell,  sugar,  al- 
coholic liquors,  etc.  .\ddress  Box  1186  Pan 
Pacific. 

I'OSITION  WANTED  as  Export  Manager,  or 
domestic  representative  for  foreign  merchants 
buying  U.  S.  merchandise  (shoe  lines  pre- 
ferred). References  exchanged.  Address  Box 
1299  Pan  Pacific. 

^.'iiiiiiniiniiMiiKtiiiMiiiiiiHiiiMiiiiiiitiiHiiiMtiuiiiMMitiiiiiiuiinmimiiimiHnitmiiminir^ 

I  CEYLON  TEA 

i  And   -All  Ceylon  Produce 

=  Offered   for  Export   by 

I  M.  A.  MEERA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO. 

I  42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  COLOMBO 

i  Codes:  A.B.  C.  5th  Edition 

I  Cables:    "MUSHTHARI   Colombo" 

i  .\gencies  Wanted 

>IIIUIIHMIIlHIMIIIIllllimilHIHUIIIIHNItlHHimHHnwmHlllllllllllllllimMnlllllllllllHllllllil 

'.illltl1llllll|]IIMIIIII[MIIIIII[l1lllill[IlllllllMIIIIIIIIllllI1lltIlllllllllllllllllllt!lllllll[lllll1lllllllll|i:i 

I    THE  DIGNUS  BOOT  DEPOT    ! 

E  Direct  Importers  of  = 

I  High  Grade   Footwear,   Headwear,  | 

=  Underwear,  etc.  § 

I  Correspondence  invited  from  = 

=  Manufacturers  and   Exporters  i 

I  G.    C.    NANAYAKKARA  | 

I     Keyzer  Street  Colombo     = 

■~lllllllllllllilMIIIIIIINIlllillllilMlllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllirillllllllllltlllllIllllltllltlllllllltllllll5 

^•■nnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinmiimiiiiRiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimt'E 

I  L.  N.  MENDIS  &  CO.  | 

I  P.    O.    Box   222  I 

I  COLOMBO,   CEYLON  | 

I  Exporters      of     Desiccated      Cocoanut,  | 

I  Cocoanut     Oil,     Plumbago,     Cinnamon  | 

I  Quils     and     Chips,     Cocoa,     Cardamon,  | 

I  Pepper,  Citronella  Oil,  Arrecanut,  Bris-  | 

I  tie  and  Mattress  Fibre,  Etc.  | 

I  Highest  Bank  and  other  References  | 

I  Correspondence  Invited  | 

I  Codes:  A. B.C.   5th,  Bentley's  and  Private  | 

I  Cables   address,    "SIDNEM"    Colombo  | 

?:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiimiuiiiiiniiiiiiKir- 
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Pan    Pacific 
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CHtSTER  WILLIAMS.  Pr«. 


CEO.  R.  WEEKS.  Secidity 


J.  E.  PETERS.  VicePtfS. 

SHOES 

AT  WHOLESALE 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  '  hildren's  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

EXPORT 
Kxport  Orders  Will   Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other 
Details  Will  Be  Considered. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  "WILMAR' 


jiimimiiNiiiMiiiiiiiiniiMiirMiiitiiiriiitiiiiiiiiiniiniiiniiniiiiiiiMiiriiiitiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiirtiiiiiii^  ntiiiiiiiiiii liiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin tiiiiriiiiiiiiriiirtiiiiiimiititiriiiimiiiiiiiiunrff 

^MiirniiMiiiniiniiiiMriiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiMiniiiiiiitiiiniiniiiiiiiiMiiniiiMiiMiiiiiniiiniiiniHi^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"    ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley 


■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiuiiiiiiiii[Mi[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiMiijiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiMinMiiMintMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiii]iii]M 

Jiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiniuiiimiimniiimriiMiMimnimiiriiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiniiiiiiniiNiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiirMiiiiiiniiitiiiMiiijiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiKMiiiiiitiiiiMiijiiiiiiii^ 


Branches    and    Agencies: 

YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 

VLADIVOSTOK 
TSING  TAU 
SHANGHAI 
SAIGON 
COLOMBO 
SINGAPORE 
SOERABAYA 
MANILA 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

FORWARDERS  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Cable   Address:    "INTRACO" 

Codes: 
Bentley's 
W.  U. 
A.    B.    C.   5th   Edition 


Import    Products  of  all 

Countries   where    we 

are  located 


—  EXPORTS  — 

Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  Automobile 

Accessories,  Paints,  Tractors,  Typewriters,  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and 

Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Goods 

We  will  purchase  for  foreign  merchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.     Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited. 

Head  Offices:     SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

SiimmimMHiiiiiiimimimiiiuiiiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiiiinmiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiimiiNiiNiiiMJuuimimiiiiiiimiuri^^^^ 
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iijNi tiiiiiiHirtiiiirliillMlDlllitH i(tiiiuiiitiiiii)iiiniinii))ilHlliuiiniiiiliiitiiitiiiiiiiH)r:rMiiiiiiHiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii r iiiiiiirttiii)iiniirriii(iiirtiiriiirniiriiiiiiirtriiiitiriliriiiHiltliiiiriiiriiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiii iiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiniiiiiMiMi)iiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii!ii(iirtiilii<'| 

■  :  -a  ■  i  'i  i 


Cable  Address: 

PETTIBONE 
Codes: 

Armsby,     ABC 

5th  Edition 

Bentley  's.  Western 

Union. 


Offices: 

1508-9-10-11" 

L.  C.  Smith  Building 

Seattle,  Wash. 

U.  S.  A. 


=  'Packers'  Direct  Selling  Agents  "  ,      % 

^IIIIIIIMMHIItllinMHIMUIIIIIIIIIIIMHIIIIIIMIIIlimiliinillllllMllinillllllltlinilUlllltllllMlltllllllllllllllMllllltlllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllltllllllllMIIIIIIIIIItl^ 

t-itntitiiMiutiintiiitMiiitiiiiininniiitiMii(intniiNiiriiiiniiMiiliiiiMiiMiHlilMiiiMiliniililiiMiiiHiiiniiiiMiirllUMlirMirMiiMiirMtMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiuniMiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiM  iiiitMiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiirtiiiiiiiniiriiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniliMliiiiiiiiiMllililllllliiitillitllllllt'^' 


Cable  Address: — 

LAVAN,  VANCOUVER 

Codes: — 

A.  B.  C.  5th:  Bentleys;  Western 
Union. 


A.  K.  LAVAN  COMPANY 

207  Hastint;s  Street,  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION  :'' 

MANUFACTURERS    AGENTS 


In(iuiries  received  for  all  kinds  of 
merchandise. 
,w    .  lipferences:— 

■'  '        Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank 
•    .,      Qf    MpotreaU  (Bank  of  B.  N    A. 
Branch.) 


mil iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililMiMniiliiiiiiiilMMilliliMliMiliMiiliiiiiiiiiii iiiniiinl luiniiMiiiMiiiiiJiiiifiiiiiiiiiimiliiiiiiiiiiii uiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiimiii iiiiiiiimniiiii n i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.»ii> ':.>iii,:'ii,.~ 

._MriiiitlitiiiiiMiiiilnililltilMltllilllilllllMlllllllllllllllMHlltilinilitilniiiiiiiiMllllllMllllinilllMllllltllltllllllllllllllltllllltllllllllllltllllMIHIIIIIUIl!l 


Cables:      MULTIGRAPH,    New   York 


Reduce  Cable  Bills 


5  LETTER  TELE.  CODES 
Two  Phrases — One  Word! 


Bensinger  Headquarters  Offer 

-\il(l   pitstiiije  uoc   to  (lestiiKttinn 
JUST   OUT    BY   SAME   AUTHOE    OF    A  B  C    5TH    EDITION, 
BUT  GREATLY  IMPROVED  AND  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE 

A  B  C  6th  Ed.     The  5-letter  Code  $20 

A  B  CODE  5th  Ed.  with  2  WORDS  IN  1  CONDENSER  $12.00 

.\  B  C  CODE,  5th  E.I.,  $12.00 uletter  Code  $18.00 

Coiiiniereial  Telegraph  Code  and  Cable 5-letter  Code 

(ieneral  Telegraph  Code  5-letter  Code 

Ijieber's   Standard,   $10.00   5-letter  Code 

Siin]dex    Standard    5-letter  Code 

West.   Union,   Universal,   $19.50 5-letter  Code 

Specially   Suitable — Universally   Adopted 

BENTLEY  S  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE       - 

SOON    $15.00.     ORDER    NOW 

TRAVELERS'  POCKET  EDITION      -     -     -     -     $7.65 

More   Than   SO'/o   Saving   Over  Cabling   Verbatim 

INTERNATIONAL  13  FIGURE  CODE  CONDENSER 

unexcelled    for  cabling  with   Orient,    South   Americi,   etc., 
two  cupie.s,   $10.00;   twelve  copies,   $4u.00 

C.  BENSINGER  PACIFIC  CO. 

CODEBOOK  SPECIALISTS 

RRFF.RENCES:  Dun's,  Bradstreet's,  U.   S.   Mortgage  &  Trust  Co. 
American  Exchange  National  Bank 

19B  WHITEHALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
"Antique"  Codes  Taken  in  Part  Payment 

CONSULT    us    ON    PRICES    FOR    ANY   COOES 


1,5.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
32.50 

$8.60 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


MANUFACTURESS  AND 
E.VPGRTERS  OF  ' 


A  Complete  Line  of  OffiSie  Equipment 


Our  Printing, Plant  is  EquippeiJ 
with  the  Most' Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 


SAN,  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC 


SiiiiiiiiJimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiniii iiiiiiiiiiii tiiiiiiiiiiirniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiii? 

I     I'liifiimiimiiiiillllilHiiillllliniimililMllllllfillil iiiiiiiiiii liiliiiillilililiiliiliiiiliiiiiiiiiiriiillllllllimiiiijiiiilMlllllllilliiliiiiljllllillmirilllllJlllllllillrliirilllllllllllirilillllliilrlllllllllliiiMl |j uiiiiiliiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiijiiiiiiiiii liiiiiiiiiilllililMiiiilii jiililins 


I    I       Multigraphing                                                       13   |>    T  T  I*  T^   ]\/T    \    ^J  TRANSLATING    and 

I    I       Mimeographing                                                    U  X  V  ^  V>  JX.  1t  A  XlL  1  >|  TYPING  BUREAU             | 

i    I                                                                                                       Experts  for  all  Languages  I 

I    I                                                                                                        525  MARKET  STREET  | 

i    I        Telephone  Douglas  1.114                                                                            lUnderwood  Buildins)  SAN  FRANCISCO    ,    I 

awuiiiiiMiijuiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiMiuiiiimii(HiiiiiimuiiiiiuiiiiiimiuiiimimiimiiuiiiiiiiiMiiuiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiinuniiiiiMiiMjniniiiiiniifMiiiiiuiJiinirMiiujiiuiiijiii^  iiiii»iiiniMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuii||uiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuu 
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Pan    Pacific 


i-riiiiriintniniiiintiiiiiiiuniiifitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiM!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiitiiniiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


RIDGEWAY  BUILDINGS 

P.  O.  Box  26B 

COLOMBO,  CEYLON 


Co-op  Agency  Company 


1  IMPORTERS  OK 

I     TEXTILES,  HARDWARE,  METALS  AND 
I  SUNDRIES 

I  AGENCIES  WANTED 

niniiiiniiniiiiiiiHniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiinMntiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiilniniiliiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMMinillllllillllllliniiiillllllllliiiliiiiiiiMllt^ 
SiniiitillriiiiiMliniiiiiMiiitiiiniiiiniittiiiiiiiitiiiitMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiniiiniiililuillltlliiinniiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiitiiiiniluiinilitiiiinilllMiiitlilt^ 


Telegrams:   Coagency  | 

Codes:   Bentley'*  i 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  | 

Marconi's  Int.  and  Private      | 

EXPORTERS  OF  I 

TEA,  RUBBER,  DESSICATED  COCOANUTS,  COCOANUT      | 

OIL,  FIBRE,  SENNA  LEAVES,  PAPAYNE  AND  DRUGS  | 

A.  I.  References  Given    ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED  | 

liliiililliiMiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiMiitiiniiiiiiiiiliiHiiiuiiiniiniiiiiiiuiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiil^ 

iJiMiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiMiiiiiiitiiiriiliiiiiMitMiii[iiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiin[iiHiiiiiti<H 


Fred  Golding  Lumber  &  Tile  Company  |  I  Isj'^ll^'l'l^j''"'-'  *  ^''K'^isenis 


I  BOX  SHOOK,  LUMBER  AND  TILE  | 

I  604-608  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  | 

i  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

.^riiiKiiinMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
^MiiMiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniirriiitiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiirtiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiii'^ 

I         T.  S.  SABAR  &  CO.         | 

I  Importers,  Exporters  and  General  Merchants  | 

I   VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  PETTAH,  COLOMBO    I 

I    IMPOBTS:     Piece    Goods,    Perfume,    Toilet    Requisites,    Fancy    | 
I  Goods,    Leather   Goods,    Glassware,  Hardware  and  all  other    | 

=  manufactures.  i 


EXPORTS:     All  Ceylon  Produce. 


Cables: 


Kxport   Dept. 
Import   Dept. 


'  Briton   Colombo ' 
'Liela   Colombo" 


AGENCIES  DESIRED  IN  AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  GERMANY 
AND  ALL  OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

A-1  Bank  Keferences 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

STEAMSHIPS   SOLD   AND   CHARTERED 

I    EXPORT  —  IMPORT  COMMISSION   BROKERS     | 

I     Cable  Address  P.   O.   Box  476  Steamers  from  | 

I     "Shlpagents"  300  to  10,000  D.W.T.     | 

I  Sales  by  Samples  For  Sale  and  Charter  | 

ntiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiitMiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiittiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiniin 
^iir^:n(;5iiniiiiiiitMitfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiitiiitiltiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiliiiiiliili(iiiiiiiiiiiitiliilliriiiMinilirilinillllllllllirilliniiiirMiriiiiiii| 

I    VICTOR  PATRON    | 

I  IMPORT  i 

I  EXPORT  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO         ^"^ 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 

CABLE:  "PATRON" 


^IIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllll JMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII I Illl.lllll T^ 

^iiiiiMiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii(iiitiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiit>- 

|GLASSWARE!| 

|:  (FOR  TABLE  AND  SIDEBOARD)  | 

I  Dinner  Services  I 

I  Vitrified  Hotel  China  I 

I  The  three  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS  in  the  world  f 

I  DIRECT   FROM    FACTORY  TO   DEALER  | 

I     (I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity.  Write  for    i 
I    catalogue  and  prices  TODAY.    Correspondence  in  any  language)     | 

I  FACTORIES:     Fostoria  Glass  Company  | 

g                                     Edwin  M.   Knowles   China  Company  I 

I                                     Buffalo  Pottery  i 

I                                      Cable  Address:     "HEASTAND"  I 

I  B.  F.  HEASTAND  | 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    I 


=    618  Mission  Street 


muiimiiniiiiimiiMiiiiinniinmiiiMiitiiiirniimiiMiiMiiiniiiniiMiiNiiiniiiniiiniiiniiniiniiiniiiiiinHiiiMinMinMMtinHiiNiiiHiiMiiHMiu "^ 

^inmiiMiiiiitiiirtiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiMiiniiitiiiniiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiHiiiHimiiiMitMiiiMiirniiuiirMiittiiiHiiiuiittiiMiiini^ 

f  Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  ! 

I  IMPORT         EXPORT        DOMESTIC  | 

I  Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc.  | 


Write  for  Quotations 


Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.    | 


I    209-211  Washington  St. 

niniiMniintiMiimiiiiiiiiiHiiiMnrriiiMiiiiiMJiiniiiiiiiMnrMiiniiMiirniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiihiiitniiiNiiiiiiirtiiuiiiriMiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiHii 
^■iVMi ^umniiHiiiNHiiimimniiiimiimniMiiiriiiMinMnriiiMinMnMMUiinMnMHriinmitriiiiMinMnmiiMiiriiHiiiiMinimitriiiriiimnriii^ 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  I 

AND  I 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  | 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Cable  Address  "PAJONES  MOBILE"  All  Leading  Codes  Used     | 

iiuiiuuiiiiiiijiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiuiiiiii:.iijiS 


TAiniiiiiriiiiHiiMiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiin;^ 
i^iiliiiiiijiiiiriiiniiiiiiiniiiiiilliilliliiiiiniinilltiliMiMiiirfiiiniilMlllillliliniiniliMilillHlliniiiiililliuilitllliilirtlllttllltlllllllltliltilllrtlllllllinii^ 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 


I  MAIN  OFFICE:  | 

I    311  CALIFORNIA  STREET  San  Francisco,  Cal.    | 

I  Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants  | 

I  Steamship  Agent  and  Ship  Owner  | 

I  EXPORT   AND   IMPORT  f 

I  All   Codes.     Code  Address:  CHENRYINC  | 

^iiiiiiiiilllillllliliiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiitiiitiillniiiiliiiiiniiliiiiiiiliiiiiipiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiirpiiiiiiMiiKiiiniDiiiiiii riiliitiiiniiniiiriir 

£iilitniniiMiiiilHiniiiniiHiniMuiiiMMiiniiiiiiiriiiiiiiuiiniiiiiilniiiiiii(liilllliliili(iiltiiiiiliiitiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiinilittiiitiiiitiiirliiiiiiiniiii- 


Keferences: 
Metru)H>litan   Bank 
.Marine  Uanic  anil  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

KBNCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  U.  T. 
Beilfurd  McNeil 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  | 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  i 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  | 

I      Freight    Forwarilei-s  NEW    ORLEANS.    LA.  Correspondence  Solicited      | 

c  = 

FiitilininilinilllliiritllliniliiillliillilllliniiniinniniiilinniliniiniiiiiiiiniMiiiintiniiiMinniniiiiiiiMirnininiinHMinnijiiniiniitiiinninMnii^ 
^-tnniintnniillMllllMinilirMllinniiiriinMMninnintiitnlirMiitMiitiiinniiMiiMinnMiintniiMiinntinnniMiitnniiininiiiiiitHlrinnfnniniliiiiii 


RETAIL    I 


I    WHOLESALE  SEEDS  , 

I  GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

§  Send  For  Our  Catalog  | 

I  AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY  | 

i    LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA    | 

Fiiiiiiniiiniiiiii ni luiiiiMiniijiiiiuiiiiMiinimiiiniiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiii iiiiniiniiniimiiniluilUilllululuulS 


Juli,    1920 
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I      SAN  FRANCISCO  U.  S.  A.      | 

I  DEASY  and  JACKSON 

I  MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  EXPORTS  I 

I  244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  f 

I        ORIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  CALIFORNIA   CANNED   AND    DRIED    FRUITS  i 

I  CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES  BEANS,    PEAS,    Etc.  | 

I  AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  | 

.^llll II MlllllllllllltllllllllltlllllllllillltlllltllllllllllllllllltllltllllllllllllllMllilllMIIIIIIIMIItlllltllllllllllllllllKllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll tlllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIMIItllllll INIIIIII[|||IMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII|ltllltl|lllllllllllllllllll[llllilllllllllllllllilllltllllllllIIIIIIIIIIIIII1<l 


^lllllltllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllilltMllllllllllllllllltllltlllllllllllltlllllllllllltlllltllltlllltllllllllMlltllinilMIIMIIIinilllllUllllllllllllJllllllllllltlllllllllllll^ 


I 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 
560  South  Main  Street 


All  Codes  and 
LanKuages  Used 


Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 


TRAFFIC 


Bookings  through  all  United 

States  Ports  to  all  parts  OCEAN— A  izTB-^Z/B  ^  ^— R  AIL 

of  the  World  atKVU-E 


MARINE  INSURANCE 
SHIPPING  ADVICE 


-jllUIIIIMinillliniiaMIIMIIIIMIIMIIIMIIIUIMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIUIIUMIUIIIIIIIIIIIIUmilUIIMMIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^  Illlllimii 

/'tllllllltlllllinilMllltllllllllltlllllllllillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIItMIIIIIIIIIIIMItlllllMIIMIIMIIIIIIIMIItlllfllllMIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIMinilllllllllll^ 

Rolph,  Mills  &  Company 

General  Shipping  and   Commission   Merchants 
EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS 


SEATTLE 


Direct  Representatives  of  Eastern  Manufacturers  of  Principal  American  Goods 
PORTLAND  LOS    ANGELES  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


'^ninmiMniMiHMMiriiiitiinnirmimnmiiiniimiMiiiiniiiiiiHiiiMiiniiHiiiuiiuiirMiniiiniiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiniiuiiiiiiii^ 
ii    ijmrmniiiiiiirMiiiniimiiriimiiinitNiimiiniiniiiniiriiiiiiiiniiiiiiniuiiiiifiiiMiimmiiitiiiiiiiriirrinMininmiiri^^ 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

MANUFACTURERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TIENTSIN.  CHINA 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  2  RECTOR  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

HARBIN  OFFICE:  38-84  BOLSHOl  PROSPECT 

DAIREN  OFFICE:  23  NICHIDORI 


I  All  Standard  Codes 
Codes     A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
I  Bentley's 

Cable  Address 

Steinmoran 

Acencies 

Vladivostock 

Manchuria 

Hailar 


r.iitiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiittiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

^'IIIIIMinilMIIIIIIIMHIMIUiniilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllMlMIIIMIIIIIIIIIItllllMllllltllllllinillllllfllltMIIIMIIIIIIllllllltlllllllllMlllitlllMII^ 


CHAS.   M.   PAGANIMI 


EDWARD   P.    BARRY     I 


Edward  Barry  Company 

WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS  I 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  I 

Agents  for:                                                                    MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  | 

L.  L.  BROWN'S  LEDGER,  BOND  AND                         Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  | 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS                                          Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  | 

Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished                           Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

:>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii nil iiiiiiiiuiiiiMii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiMniiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMmim^^^ 

uiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiitMi^ 


O 
u 

A 

OUAHTY 

T 
Y 


CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes  —  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  MAMLIN  CO 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 

C 
E 


illllinllll I Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll llllllllllllll Illlllllll IIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Illlllllllllllllllllll nil Illlllllllllllllini 

:>iiiiitiiiimmtiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii^ 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  RANGANATMAM 

MERCHANTS  f 

KARUR,  SOUTH    INDIA  | 

I      Suppliers  of  Turmeric,  Groundnuts  (with  or  without  shells),  Gingelly-seed,  Oil  Castor-seed,  Oil  and  Oil-cakes  of  i 

I      the  same,  Myrabolams,  Nuxvomica,  Pepper,  Coriander,  Cuminseed,  Dill-seed,  Chillies,  etc.,  etc.  | 

I      Tel.:  "COMMERCE"  Karur  CORRESPONDENCP:  INVITED  Codes  used:    A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Private  I 

'4iuiiMiiiniimiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiiunuuiuiiiniiuiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Pan    Pacific', 


JMIHIIinilliMlltlilltlllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIHiriinillllllMltMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilMIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIItllllMIIIIIIIMIirilltliniMIIIHIIIIIIIIIIllllMIII^ 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS: 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualiti:*  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot    be    surpassed. 

Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  | 

Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,    or   specify    Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering  | 

through   your  broker.  1 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.       1 

Cable   Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San   Francisco  | 

^iiiniiiiitiitiiniMiiiiiiiiir ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,H]iMiiiiMiiiiiMiniiiuiinH:iiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMnii:niniiiiiiiniiili!iHiiHiMiiiiiniiniiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiluiiiiiiiiihiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiriiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiiiijtiiiJiiiuiiiiiiii(iiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiMii:niitiiiiijii>? 

^irtiiiinliiiiiiitiiiii rtiiintiiHiiiitiiiiMiiiiMitiiiuiiiriiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriMiitiiiiiiiniiniiriiiiiiiiniiMiiirpiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiijiiinEiiniiiiiiitNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin riiitiiiiiiiuiitiiitiiittiittiiiiiiitiiiriiiiriiiiiiiitiiriiiiirliiDiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiriiiriiiiiiiiiiitiiritiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiKur. 


P.  /.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

--Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 

San  Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


MBUUtHnmiHHiiHiiiiHiiimiinmiimiMimmiMiiiiiiiinimMiiMmriiimirMimimiiiiHiiiiiimiiin  fiiiniiuiiitiiitiiiitiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMmiiiiMiiiiMiMi'!! 

::jiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiMiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  ''JirMiirniliiiiMimiiiiiirMiitiiiiiiiniiiniHiiiMiiniiniiininiinMininnnniiiiiiMiirMiitiiiMiimiMiiiMiiiiiniiiiiinimiN^ 


J  Good  Used  Machinery  and 
I     Power  Plant  Equipment 

i  6-250  H.P.  180  lb.  pressure  B  &  W  Watertube  Boilers 

I  8-Sterling  Watertube  Boilers 

I        We  are  able  to  quote  on    sawmill    and    machinery, 

.  I  Power  Plant  equipment,  Geared  Locomotives  and  Rail. 

I        Machinery  Supply  Company 

I  801-2  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 


I   ELLIOTT  4041 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


SiiiiiiniitiiiitiiuniiiiiiniiiniJiiiuiiiinumiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiijiiiiiJiiiiniMiiiiiiniiMiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiin 
cniiiitrtiiiiMiitiiiniiiniiMiiiiiiiiniiinntiiiiMiiiiiiniiiirtinMiniiiiiiiniiuMMiiuMiMiiiiiiiMiiMiniMiiiiiiiiMiMHiMMMiuiiiiiiiirMiiMinMnii^ 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Me  Your  lie<iuirenients 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

c;oNsui/nNo  and  exporting  engineer 

Jlcmlier  Aiiicricau  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


7)lllliilliritiiiiililiiiiiMllniiiilniiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiliiiiiirtiiii)iii)iiliiiiiiiiiMiliiiiillliiilltliilllltlinilllillMiillllilllllliiltllilllliilllitlliiliilltllllMlilii.- 
:!lliii(liriiirtiiir(llilliiirtitMintiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiitiiiniiittiiniiniiitiiiliiliiiiiiiiir(lliniiiiiiiiiiitiittiiiriiiitiitifiiiitilli)iirlliirni>iiiiiiiiiitiiiitrr 


MATSON  LINE  I  I  '''''"''"iM^"'"^'"^ 


I  San  Francisco  to  I 

I     "Honolulu  Manila 

I  Freight  and    Passenger  Service  | 

I  Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  | 

•■:■,*■ ',/  ti>  •  "•  I 

I        MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO.  I 


I    120  Martet  Stffe«t  **'' 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


t,^-rc^ 


WHEELS  AND  RIMS  SPRING  BUMPERS 

AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Code;     WESTERN    UNION 


=„„ , nil mil iiiiiiiimiiniiiiiim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mill miiiiiii miiimmiimiiimiiiii?;        jimmmimiiiiiiiimmiim mimiiiiiimnHmiimuimiiiiimimmiimMmmimmmi mimnnmiiiiiimiimimMiiiMm mii m- 

^tliiimiiimmiTiiiiniiimiimimiimitmimiiiiiimimiii iiiiiintiiiiiiiniiiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiimiiiiimiimiimimiimimiii iiminmimmiimiimm miiiMi mimiiimiimmiiiiMmiimiimimitimimimimiiiimimimiiimii^ 


Grlassine 
BAGS 


Correspondence  Solicited 
from  Jobbers  and  Eicporters 


Parchment 
BAGS 


Candy 
BAGS 


Brown  Paper  Goods  Company 

224-248  WEST  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  111. 


Grease-Proof 
BAGS 


U.  S.  A. 
MANUFACTURERS 


ninimiimiilliimiimiimiimiimimiiimiimiimmiimimiimimiimimiim iiiimiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiimillHiiiiitniiitiiiiiiiiiuiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiliiiiiiiiiiuiMiiiiuMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiihaHiiiMiiiiifMiHiiMiiiiiuiiHUiiuMmiiiniiiuHHiiuiHUiM 

:^illtillliiill)iliniiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniliiMiiiMiilli)iiiilllHlillii!litiiiiiMiiiiiininiiiiniiiiilMiitiiiMiiiilliliiililiiiiiliiiliitiii 


/iron  and  STEEL  PRODUCTS/  (^^  U,  MARTIN 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers 
Oil  Mill  Machinery 
Hoisting  Machinery 


Kuctory  Export  Sales  Rcprcscntiith'c 

72  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  "Hydramine  San  Francisco" 

Codes:  Pentley's,  A.  B.  C.,  5th  Edition 

Marine  Engines        /      direct  factory  connection  or  agencies  offered 

Write  for  Asbuciated  Manulaclurrr's  CafaloKu« 


Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Pumps— all  types 

Pneumatic  Water  Systems 
Portable  Electric  Plants 
Special  Machinery 


^iiimiimmmiiminiiniimiiiimimiimiiiiiiimiimii iniin mimiimimiiiiiimiimimiimiimiimiiMiiimiiiimmiiimiimimimiii imiimimii iimiiimimiimimiminmimiimi iiiimiimiiimiiiiiimimimiitmimiimiimiimiiimimimiimimmmiiii < imiiim. 
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innnnimmiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiTitiimimimiitmtiiiHiiminiuiiHiiiiHWHiiiiiimiiiiiwBi 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES: 

Seattle 

Peru                                         Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala                               Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

New  Orleans 

Salvador                                  Chile 

Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  (INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


UIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUI 


'iHinpwui 
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PACIFIC  MAIL 
Steamship  Co. 


UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG 


PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 

Trans -Pacific  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Sister  Ships 

S.  S.  "ECUADOR"  S.  S  "VENEZUELA"  S.  S.  "COLOMBIA' 

And  Eight  Freight  Steamers 


Shanghai— Hong  Kong— Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY) 

8  Steel  Ships— Sailing  Every  10  Days— Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras 


"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


ESTABLISHED  1848 


Manila — East  India  Service 


PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Columbo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

American  Steamers 

S.S,  "COLUSA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

And  Two  Freight  Steamers 


Panama  Service  to 


Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.  "NEWPORT"         S.  S.  "SAN  JUAN"         S.  S.  "CITY  OF  PARA' 

S.  S.  "SACHEM"  S.  S.  "SAN  JOSE" 


San  Francisco— Baltimore  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto 

de  Colombia,  Havana  and  Baltimore 
S.  S.  "POINT  ADAMS"     S.  S.  "POINT  LOBOS"     S.  S.  "POINT  BONITA"      S.  S.  "POINT  JUDITH" 


Round -the -World  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        PORTS  OF  CALL 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Koke,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Biserta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


General  Office 
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Price,  25  Cents 
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Parr  Terminal  is  Opened 
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Edited  by  John  H.  Gerrie 
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San  Francisco  Bay  Takes  Step  Forward 
Alia  Offers  World's  Greatest  Market 
.What  Does  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  Stand  For? 


^  '%* 


P.  P.  Whitham,  William  B.  Colver,  R.  M.  Nichols,  Edward  M.  Boland 

Charles  Lugrin  Shaw,  B.  V.  Constantinov,  M.  E. 

George  B.  Carpenter,  R.  S.  Charlton 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


luiiiiiJiiiimiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iimiiimiiiiiihii. 
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_IMI 

SELF    VULCANIZING 

FOR 

[AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

'9  MADE   IN    US -A 


"Tc  u  S    •*^ 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 


!iimiiniin(iiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui[iiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinhniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitniiiiiiiNtiii 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


AGENTS 

PACIFIC   PHOSPHATE  CO   LTD 

OP   LONDON 

COMPAGNIE  FRANCAISE   DES 

PHOSPHATES    DE    LOCEANIE 

Of  PaRJS 

MACONDRAY  &  CO 

OF   MANILA 

THE  SEA  INSURANCE  CO   ltd 

OP  LIVERPOOL 
THE  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO    LTD 

OF  LONDON 

FEDERAL   INSURANCE    CO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  CENTURY ■djlSURANCE  CO  ltd 

OF  EDIN8UR0H 

THE  IMPERIAL  MARINE  TRANSPORT 

aFIPE  INS  CO   LTD 

OF    TOKIO 


No 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 

EXPORT  -  IMPORT 
INSURANCE  -  SHIPPING 

2PO5ANS0ME  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


NEW   YORK,  U  S.  A 

a   RECTOR  STREET 

KOBE,  JAPAN 

2  KAIGAN    DORI   I  CHOME 

TOKIO.  JAPAN 
SHANGHAI,  CHINA 

AGENCIES   AT 
VLADIVOSTOCK,  SIBERIA 

HARBIN,  MANCHURIA 
PETROQRAD.MOSCOW,  RUSSIA 

Cable  Address  MACONDRAY 

CODES 
ABC   5th  improved 

SCOTTS 

LIEBERS    a  BENTLEYS 

WESTERN  UNION  NEW  a  OLD 


June  21,  1920* 


Pan-Paoiflo  Coiporation, 
618  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,   Calif* 

Gentlemen; 


Attention  Mr»  C»  C »  Lotu=3ierr 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  espresBing  my  appreciation 
and  unqiialified  approval  for  the  residts  which  your  organization  has 
achieved  for  us  in  ovr   activities  in  various  foreign  fields* 

The  service  which  you  people  have  given  has  heen  most 
satisfactory  and  is  far  si^rior  in  my  opinion  to  ai^  other  publication 
now  on  the  American  market* 

I  have  yet  to  have  the  sli^test  request  unfilled  and  I 
can  heartily  endorse  your  publication  to  any  one  desiring  the  services 
of  a  wide  awake  progressive  company,  who  are  anxious  to  make  good  and 
who  Bec\ire  results  in  actions  and  not  in  words* 

I  am  not  making  this  statement  in  criticiGm  of  other 
magazines  because  I  believe  in  heart  that  they  are  sincere  but 
unfortunately  they  seem  to  lack  the  ability  to  do  things* 

I  should  be  very  glad  at  any  time  to  assist  yon  in  any  way 
possible*  If  you  desire  you  may  refer  any  one  to  me  and  I  shoxild  b* 
very  glad  to  tell  than  of  my  own  personal  esqperlences  during  many 
years  of  active  work  in  cliarge  of  eacploiting  and  development  work  In 
foreign  trade* 

Assuring  you  of  our  hearty  support  at  all  times,  I  am 

Yours  vej^^^lruly. 


Wni:MB 
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"WESTERN 


Pan    P  a  cii  u 


#•    The  New  "WESTERN"  Diesel  Engine  Catalogue 

Now  is  Ready  for  Distribution 

"Western"  Diesel  J^iigiiies  embody  many  features  en- 
tirely different  from  other  types  of  heavy  duty  power 
ecjuipjuents,  which,  with  their  exceptionally  high  effi- 
ciency, low  cost  of  operation  and  dependability,  make 
them  particularly  desirable  for  every  power  recpiirement. 

They  are  adaptable  to  every  purjjose  where  efficient 
dependable  power  is  required  within  the  range  of  sizes 
listed  and  are  operating  in  practically  every  power  using 
country  where  fuel  oils  in  their  natural  state  are  avail- 
able. 

If  you  need  power  equii)ment  for  any  purpose,  from 
small  units  for  farm  work  to  large  multiple  cylinder 
plants  for  industrial  purposes,  investigate  the  "West- 
ern" before  deciding  upon  any  other  equipment. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  "Western"  Diesel  En- 
gine Catalogue,  which  gives  a  complete  description  of 
the  engine  as  a  whole  and  all  parts,  with  photographs, 
drawings  and  diagrams  in  detail. 

Built  ill  sizes  of  2.5  B.  TI.  1'.  jicr  working'  cyliiKlor  in 
sinjfle  and  iiiultii)le  units  v\>  to  six  c  vlin<leis,  stationary 
and  marine  tyi)es. 

WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory:     900  NORTH  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  U.  S.  A, 

Branch:     RIALTO   BUILDING,   San   Francisco 


;ilNllinillllllinilllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


Established    1849 


MACONDRAY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
2  Rector  St. 


EXPORT        IMPORT        INSURANCE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
220  SANSOME  ST. 


KOBE  JAPAN  I 

2    Kaigandori — 1    Chome     = 


Cable   Address:       "MACONDRAY" 
Codes:      A.  B.  C.  5th  Improved,  Scott's,  Al.  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  New  &  Old 

EXPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  OR  MANUFACTURED  IN  AMERICA 

IMPORT 
ALL  PRODUCTS  SUITABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  MARKET 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 


SOLE  EXPORT  AGENTS 
FAMOUS  EAGLE  BRAND  CALIFORNIA  OAK  TANNED  SOLE  LEATHER 

Liberal   Advances.      Consignments  Approved   Merchandise  | 

Additional  Connections  Desired  Correspondence  Invited      | 

ilJUlIIJIIIJlllllinilllllll iiirjiiiiiirii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiriiiiririirii][iii]iiriii[ij llllllllllilllllllllllllllllllll I frilrliuilllll null L lllilllll llliniiiniili lliuiil[[iiim||minr^|inrmnniin|i|i|lllliiiii]ll[jllimillll] illllllllllliillirL 
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(Elifttitral  Nattnnal  2Sattk 

of  Nrut  f  nrk 

FOUNDED  1824 

CAPITAL  $     4,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  14,500,000 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  225,000,000 


HEKBKUT   K. 

EDWIN    S 
I'UAXK    K.    IIOI  ^rON 
I'UANC'IS    IIALl'lN 
ISAAC    li.    llOPrLR 
Cl.lFI'OKl)   P.   Ill  NT 
.IKSSK   M.    SMITH 
iniWARU    H.    SMITH 
AMilON    K.    OIIATMAN 
KDVVIN    GIBBS 
JAMES   I,.    TAKSdN 
JAMES    MiAI.MSlEK 
JOHN   C.    S(IIM],I,7,KI, 
JOHN    It.    1)0I>1> 
SAMIEI.   T.    JOM  s 
Cl.II'I-OUI)    It.    Ill  Ml  ^M 
SAMUEL    SHAW     J  It 
ItdltEUT    l>.    SCO  I  I 
WII.Iil'K    I'.    (HOOK 
.N'.    BAXTER  JA(  ksoN 
ROBERT  B.    RAl  MOM) 
ERNEST  J.   WAII  RM  V\ 
IIE.NRV    M.    HOGI  Its 


Officers 

TWITCIIELL,   Chnirman  of   Board 
II.   JOHNSTON.    I'rosldeut 
SCHBNCK,   First  Vice  rrcslrtmt 

Vice-Presidoiit 


Vice-I'resideiit 
VIcO'I*rcsldent 
Vico-Prosident 
Vice-President 
■\ico-President 

Casliier 

Trust   Officer 

Assistant  Casiiier 

Assiitailt  Caabior 

Assistant  Cashier 

\sslstant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Casliier 

Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

\Ii:r    fr'oreiKn  Dept. 

\xs]staiit  Trust  Oflieer 

\*.sistaiit   Mjii     roroign  Dept. 


Directors 


rREIlEitIC   W.   KTEVE.NS 
W.    E.M I.E.N    ROO.«E\EI,T 
ROItERT    WALTON    GOEI.ET 
DAHWIN    P.    KIXCSI.KY 
CIIAUI.ES  CHENEY 
WII.I.IA.M  KEl.I.OWES  .MORGAN 
.\RTIll-R    ISEI.IN 
GARRARD  CO.MLY 


HENRY   A.   CAESAR 
EUEDERIC   A.   JCII.LIARL 
RIDLEY    W.Vns 
CHARLES  A.   CORLISS 
JOHN    A.   (JAUVER 
HERBERT   K.   TWITCIIELL 
PERCY    11.   JOHNSTON 
EDWIN   S.    SCHENCK 
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I  DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  DESIRED  for  Uncontracted  Territory  | 

I  SUPERIOR  COMPOUND  PUMPS  | 

I  ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and  | 

E  Packing  Troubles.  I 

I  SAVES  30'/o  in  Horsepower.  | 

I  BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with  | 

I  Ring  Oilers.  i 

I  SIMPLE — Doesnotrequireexperiencetooperate.  F'oolProof.  | 

I  Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch  = 

I  Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency  | 

I  Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  Ihe  U.  S.  A.  i 

I  ADAIR   &   COMPANY  | 

I  Factory  Foreign  Distributors  | 

I  Cable  Address:      "ADACO"  I 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO              CAUFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Tiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiii^ 
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LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information  it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 


JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


JE. 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.  P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


STEAMERS  | 

Arakan,   Batoe,    Bengkalis,  Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso    | 

10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I  J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

fiUinMiumiirMiniiJiiMiimiiMiiimimjiijjiiuiimjiijiimiiuiiimiiiiiiiiimuuiumiiunuijjjiujiuiiiiiuijimjiiijiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiin 
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Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handlingof 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


*limeSaving 

DeskSystemTlle 

PAI.MADCH  2&.I9I9         ^^  [IC6.U.S.PAT.orrKJ 

Bxtn  compartments  added  aa  rcffUtred.  Made  of  enameled  efteet  steA 

Ante  for  booklet,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  number  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
air  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  uf 
your   business. 


Four  Coinpar4in*Bt 

File,  se.oo 


Fx4r«  ITnif*  nil 
needed  91.50  eaeh. 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis 


1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET 
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SEPTEMBER  1920 
Vol.  V  No.  5 


618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan  Pacific  Corporation  Publishers 

John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

R.  E.  Hanly General  Manager 

C.  C.  Loughery Advertising  Manager 

E.  S.  White Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wm.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.   A.   McKelvie Vancouver,    B.    C. 

.luiji  G.  Kasai,  A.M Japan 

Valabdhas   Runchordas   India 

George  Mellen  Honolulu 

Thomas  Fox Straits  Settlement 

\V.  H.  Clarlie  , Australia 

I.,azaro  Basch  Mexico 

Vincent  Collovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L.   Carroll  : Seattle 

W.  W.  Wilmot  Los  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu,  B.C.S.,  M.A China 

H.  M.  Dias  Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COMMERCE  among  ALL.  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  looli  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  In- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
introduction  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
assured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,   while  traveling  in  the  United  States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year $3.00 

Single  Copies 25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MASAZlHEy  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


PACIFIC  5TEdM5HIP^9MWNY 


OPERATING  97  STEAMSHIPS 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FREIGHT  AND 

PASSENGER  ROUTES 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PUGET   SOUND— TEANS  PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only) 
Eleven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Seattle  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Hong   Kong,    Dairen,   Vladivostok,    Manila  and 
Singapore. 

CofUMBIA  RIVER— TRANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Seven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Portland  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,   Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,   Dairen,  Vladivostok  and  Manila. 

PUGET   SOUND— CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  Sailings    (Passenger  and  freight) 
Coastwise    service     between    Seattle,     Tacoma,     Victoria,     Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
SS  President  SS  Admiral  Schley     SS  Admiral  Farragut 

SS  Governor  SS  Admiral  Dewey     SS  Admiral  Sebree 

SS  Queen 

PUGET  SOUND— ALASKA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
Puget    Sound    to    all    points    in    Southeastern    and    Southwestern 

SS  City  of  Seattle  SS  Admiral  Watson 

SS  Spokane  SS  Admiral  Evans 

SS  Admiral  Goodrich  SS  Admiral  R.jdmiin 

CALIFORNIA— MEXICO  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  ail  west  coast  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 
SS  Senator  SS  Curacao 

OREGON— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passengers  and  freight) 

San  Franci-sco,  Eiureka,  Coos  Bay,  Marshfleld,  Astoria,  Portland. 

SS  City  of  Topeka 

EAST   COAST— WEST   COAST    SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Bostpn  and  Philadelphia   to  Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,   Port- 
land, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 

Vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  SS  Company 

ROUND   THE   WORLD   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Agents  on  the  Paelflc  Coast,  Philippine  Islands,   Straits  Settle- 
ment,   China,    Japan    and    Siberia    for    Barber    Steamship    Lme 
service  New  York  to  the  Orient  and  round  the  world. 
GENERAL   OFFICES 
Seattle,  Wash.  Shanghai 

L.    C.    Smith    Bidg.  53   Szechuen    Road 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tacoma,   Wash. 

322  Citizen's    Bank    Bldg.       Perkins  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore.       101   Third  St. 
H.  F.  Alexander  A.  F.  Haines 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen  1.  Mgr. 

E.  G.  McMicken  R.  D.  Pinneo  C.  E.  Flye 

Gen.  Passenger  Agt.     Mgr.  Foreign  Freight    Gen  1.  Freight  Agt 


New  York  City 
17   State   St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
112   Market   Street 


75   INDIVIDUAL   ADMIRAL   LINE   AGENCIES   In   the 

United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Mexico  and 
the  Central  Americas. 
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Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FACTORY 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


Cables:  "Smythe  Philadelphia' 


Th< 


J. 


L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writing 

Simili 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

Ledger 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

Printing 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Operating  Tallow  and    Soap   Factories,    Packing  Houses,   including 
Slaughter  House  in  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  in  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin,  Dairen,  Harbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York— "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All  Standard,   A. B.C.   5th.,   Imp.,    Bentley's,   Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFOENIA  STREET 


Agencies: 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hallar. 

Branches: 
Harbin:    38-84    Bolshoi    Prospect  Habarovsk:  Flour  Mill   Field 

Dairen:     23,    Nichidori 


New  York:  2,  Rector  Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS: 


>'-.., 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.   1   own    make) 
SHEEP     AND     HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian   and   Chinese) 
NUTS  (Manchurian  All) 


KXI'ORT: 
IRON    AND   STEEL 
TIN  AND  TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS 
SOLE  AND    UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


^iniimnnMnrinninrMiirMinMiiiniimiMiiiiniiNiimiirjiimiiuiiniiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiirmimrrmrMjiriiiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiri 


Parent  Company 
Established  1857 


Resources  Over     = 
$1,000,000  I 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers'  Representatives 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

IMPORTS 

Chinaware,  Crockery,  Enaraelware, 
Matches,  Paper,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Essential  Oils,  Hides,  Brushes, 
Bristles,  Rattan,  Copra,  Kapok, 
Produce        and        Raw        Materials 

EXPORTS 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and 
all  Steel  Products,  Hardware  and 
Tools,  Aluminum,  Rosin,  Borax, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
California  Pood  Products,  and  all 
Raw  Materials. 

Cable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco 
All  Codes 
871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,   U.   S.   J 
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j  EXPORTS 

I  Canned  Salmon 

I  Canned  Sardines 

I  Canned  Fruits 

I  Canned  Vegetables 

I  Fruit  Juices 

I  Malt  Vinegar 

I  Cider  Vinegar 

I  ^"i^^^                  Dried  Grapes 

I  Address                                        ^ 

I  Octradcorp              Jams  and  Jellies 
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Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 


Oriental  Walnuts 
Oriental  Beans 
Dessicated  Cocoanut 
Japanese  Crabmeat 
Vegetable  Oils 


A.  B.  c. 

5th  Edition 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America 
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•-■llllimillllllllimillllllillllllllllllllllllllllinilMlllllllllinillll IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllMlllMllllllMininiMllllllllllllinMIIMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIlllll Illlll I IIIIIIIIIIMllllllllMIIMIiMlllllllllllllUllMIIIIMIIIIIIIM MM UllinilMIIMIIMII IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIII^ 

I  AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETOR 

i  SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  to  handle  both  low-grade  and  high-grade  fuels  with  25%  to  50%  in- 

I  crease  in  power  and  mileage.     PERFECT  MIXTURE.     NO  CONDENSATION.     ONE  ADJUST- 

I  MENT.     MOST  EFFICIENT  CARBURETOR  MADE. 

I  We  guarantee  to  save  you  money  on  the  cost  of  operating  your    motor    on    gasoline    of    any 

I  grade.    A  mixture  of  gasoline  and  kerosene   of   any  proportion,  up  to   75%    of  kerosene,   or 

I  distillate,  may  be  used  where  our  hot  air  and  dash  adjustment  is  attached.    We  also  guarantee 

I  to  give  you  GREAT  POWER  AND  SPEED,  WITH    SLOWER    SPEED  ON  HIGH  GEAR,  AND 

I  EASY  STARTING,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

I  Foreign  Representation  Desired  '^i 

I  L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY     ;fx:;£r"^=""^ 

I  Exclusive  Export  Distributor  I    ^ 

I  1128  VAN  NUYS  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Established  1852  | 

Manufacturers  for  Export  of  | 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS  | 

INCLUDING  I 

MINERVA  SUITINGS 
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QUICK 
STEAM 

Sixty  pounds  work- 
ing pressure  in  15 
minutes. 

Most  efficient  water 
tube  boiler  matle.  For 
every  purpose  requir- 
ing good  dry  steam 
for  fast  worl;.  For 
A'uloanizers,  Laund- 
ries, Dairies,  Canners, 
Hatters,  Cleaners  and 
Dyers.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Water  capac- 
ity  8  gallons. 

Fully  equipped 
with  steam  gauge, 
safety  valve,  water 
glass  and  with  Kero- 
sene-Oil-Gas Burner — 
hottest  Icnown  flame 
- — or  with  High  or 
Low  Pressure  City 
Gas  Burner. 

Kerosene  -  Oil  -  Gas 
Burners  furnislied  for 
every     industrial     or 
domestic   use. 
Foreign    representation    desired. 

L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

1128   VAN   NUYS   BLDG.  LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

Code  Address   "CALCO" 

EXCLUSIVE   EXPORT    DISTKTBTITOR 


2  03    F.ast    15tL..  Street 
NEW  YOP.l<: 
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"World-Wide 

Charterers" 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


SHIP   BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 


imports 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 


EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  PrO' 
ducts.  Etc. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESSES:  "USATCO"  SEATTLE.     "UNSHIPSTRAD"  NEW  YORK 
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fAGEOL 

The  Fageol  Compound  Seven  Speed 
Transmission  has  given  owners  of  Fageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 
which  has  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  hauling  over  level 
roads  has  been  made  profitable  because  of 
lessened  fuel  eonsumptioii  and  reduced  motor 
vibration.  Motor  speed  has  been  kept  low 
while  truck  speed  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
lie    unconquerable    difticulties. 


36%  More  Iruck  .Speed 
9\fo  }Aore  Pullinji  Poiscr 
33  fo  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "KaKCol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

"lh,neu  Pfiludl" 

Oakland,  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


I 


ErtiBoute- 

HOTEL  McAlpin  contents  itself 
with  serving  so  well  that  the 
guest  remembers  the  service  and 
allows  the  perfect  details  to  form  an 
agreeable  background. 

Travelers  to  New  York  return  to 
the  McAlpin  year  after  year  be- 
cause they  are  satisfied. 


HOTEL. 
M-ALPIN 

L.M.  BOOMER  Mana^in^Dlrector:Neu)%rl 


! 


I 


lii 

is 

1 


I  1%  Ton,  2%  Ton,  31/0-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton  | 

fui ijiiiiiiMiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiimuujmiiMiiiimmjiiiii/ipiiinii ii iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiii iiiiB 
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2jiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinniiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiijiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Cable  Address:      "WATCO" 
All   Standard  Codes 


Correspondence    Invited 
French,    Spanish,    German,    Hollandish 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 

I  IMPORTERS— MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS— EXPORTERS  | 

I  Associated  Sales  Offices:  | 

I      New  York,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Los   Angeles,    Calif. ;   Seattle,     Wash. ;    Spokane,     Wash. ;      | 
I  Portland,    Ore.;   Salt  Lake  City,    Utah;   Phoenix,   Ariz.;   El   Paso,   Tex.  | 

I  Executive  Offices:  | 

I  MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 

I        Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin  American  and  European  Cities  References  Exchanged         | 

rritiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii^ 

^iiitiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiniiniifiiiiniiniiiiniiiiiiniiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniifiiiiiiiiiiiitiiriiirinniiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiniiMiitni^ 

=    Calde  address 
i        I-te«('Il.vn 
=      Jjoa  Angeles 


^  LOS  ANGELES, CAL,  ^ 

IRON  WORKS 


LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 


1/3 
O 

o 
o 

> 

< 

X 


CARGO 
and 

CHAIN 
WENCHES 


TANKS 

MARINE  ENGINES 

MARINE  BOILERS 


C/5 
O 

z 

H 

t/3 


I  ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS  i 

I  INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES  I 

I  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS  | 

riiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiniiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiJiiiiiiijniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiniinriiiM 
?MiriinMmniiinimiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiMiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii[iiinn 

MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 

STANDARD  AND  OVERSIZE  PISTONS,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PINS  FOR 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Valves  and  Cages  for  Buicks.     Valves  for  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Overland,  Oakland  and  Oldsmobile.     Bronze  and 
Babbitt  Bushings.    Differential  and  Transmission  Gears  for  all  Popular  Cars  at  a  Saving  from  20  to  100  Per  Cent. 

JAMES  E.  INGLIS  CO. 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— TO  TRADE  ONLY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


NimmimmimumjummjmmiiiirMimijiiinHjnmiMiuiimiiiiiiminiMmiiiiiiunimniiliMUliliirMiiiJiiiiJiMtiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiii^ 
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PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLD 

A  COMBINATION  1/3  CIRCLE  DRY  CURE 
RETREAD  MOLD  AND  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

The  attention  of  Dealers  throughout  the  world  is  called  to  the  advantages  of  this  Tire  Mold 

Bach  Pacific  Tire  MoW  has 

Five  Powerful  Clamps — 3000  lbs.  Pressure  In  the  Square  Inch.     Also   Pressure  Spring. 

Gas  Burner,  Steam  rjauge.  Safety  Pop  Valve.  Funnel.  Water  and  Overflow  Valves 

EACH  MOLD  IS  A  SEPARATE  UNIT 

Rib  Tread  or  Plain  Tread 

Special  Patented  Kerosene-Gas  Burners  Extra  if  Desired 

Tuhe  Plates — Buffers  Three  Cavity  Sectional  Molds 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION  DESIRED 

PRICES  AND  LITERATURE  ON  APPLICATION 


nmiiiiiiiiniriiiKNiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


1128  VAN  NUYS  BLDG. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


::iHiiinu(iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniriiiiiiiiniiitiiiuiiiniiituiitniiMiiitiiiMiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiuiiiniiiiiiiiniiit^ 
;;iiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiniriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiitiirtiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiitiiiiiin!i        .^ 


Alberhill  Clays  | 

ScientiBcally-com^ounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu'  | 

facture  of  = 

High  Grade  Refractories                          Sanitary  Ware  | 

Hotel  China  and  White  Ware              Chemical  Stoneware  | 

Electrical  Insulators                                     Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  a 

ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  | 

with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  | 

in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  | 

istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  | 

mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

in    an   effort   to   secure   the  best    results   for   the   manufacturer.  = 

The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  I 

commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  | 

the  market.  | 

The    Alberhill    Coal    &     Clay    Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  I 

ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  I 

product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  | 

plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  | 

facturer  in  the  West.  | 

A  letter  stating  your  requirements  ^vill  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

slightest  degree:  it  will,   however,   bring  you  promptly  a  work-  = 

ing    sample   of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  1 

your  particular  needs.  | 

ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  | 

Pacific  Electric  Building                                          Los  Angeles,   Calif.  | 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


.^iitiiiitiiniiiiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiriiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiMiiuiiiiM  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^B^i^^^M^^^^H^^^H^^I 

^lilinilUIMllllllMiniinMtlllllMtllllMIIINMIIlMMMIIIIllliniillllllllllllllllllllMIIIIMIIllllllllllllllMIUIinMIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Redbois" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

Branch  Houses: 
NEW  YOEK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  BuUding.    PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 


AiiiiiiiinMiiiMiniMUMiNiiuiiiwinii|i|iii|imi|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMimimiimimi>iiiiiim"Miiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiuiiii iim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 
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Maintaining  the 
High  Standard  of 
Gilmore  Quality 

Tlirougli  every  stage  of  production,  from  the  well  to  the 
finished  product,  all  Gilmore  Petroleum  Products  are 
under  the  complete  control  of  this  company. 

In  this  manner  we  are  able  to  control  and  maintain  the 
hiffh  standard  of  Gilmore  Quality  at  all  times,  in  the  face 
of  any  and  all  conditions.  And  it  is  our  desire  that  our 
]iroducts  shall  be  of  the  highest  quality  possible  for  us  to 
make  them. 

When  you  order  Gihnorc  Petroleum  Products  you  are 
.is.sured  of  quality  of  ;i  known  standard,  together  with 
our  best  efforts  to  serve  you  promptly  and  efficiently, 
backed  by  every  facility'  for  doing  so  as  producers,  re- 
finers and  marketers. 

Tell  Us  Your  Requirements 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 

Producers  Refiners  Marketers 

700  VAN  NTJYS  BLDG.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  AJilre.ss;   "Gilpeco"   Los   .\ngeles 

All  Standard  Codes  Used 

Cf^Tespondence  in  all  Commercial  Ijanguages 


! Reduce  Cable  Bills! 

Bensinger  Headquarters  Offer 

ABC    CODE,    6th    Edition,    Improvement    over    all 

A  B  C's  $20.00 

ABC  CODE,  5th  Edition,  with  2  wordi  in  1  Condenser  $12.00 
ABC  CODE,  5th  Edition,  called  "Improved,"  but  un- 
obtainable $18.00 
COMMERCIAL  TELEGR.  &  CABLE  $15.00 
GENERAL  TELEGRAPH  CODE  $20.00 
LIEBER'S  5-LETTER,  Engl.,  Span.,  Fr.  $15.00 
SIMPLEX  STANDARD  $10.00 
WESTERN  UNION  UNIVERSAL  $19.50 
WESTERN  UNION  5-LETTER  $30.00 
BENTLEY'S  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE 

Most  universally  adopted 
Regular    edition  $8.60    )  More  than   50'/<    saving  over 

Pocket    edition  $7.65    \  cabling  verbatim 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  for  a  few  days 

35   WHITELAW'S  401   Million   5-Letter 

Ciphers  $12,   instead  $30 

40    SCOTT'S  CODE,  5-Letter  Appendix  to   10th  Edition    $5.50 
30   Copies  ABC,  5th  Edition,  nearly  as  good 

as   new  $7.50,   regular  $12 

25  Copies  BENTLEY'S  IMPROVED,  with  5  letters  and 

figures,  nearly  as  good  as  new  $12.00,  regular  $30 

Add  50c  postage  for  each  copy  to  destination 

Largest  Stock  of  New  and  Used  Telegraph  Code  Books. 
Send   Us  Your   Discarded   Codes.     We   Pay   Cash. 

Telephone — Bowling  Green   6989 

B.  C.  BENSINGER  CO. 

CODE-BOOK  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 

15  WHITEHALL  ST.,  N,  Y.  C. 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  MULTIGRAPH  NEW  YORK 


;^>rMiiniiiMn»iiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»rriiiuiiiiMiiuiiiiiiuiii»iinnniinimnimirmrriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirrnnnnnninimmnmiiininnimiininnt<  i 

I  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited  i 

I  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

I         Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  well-known 
I  brands  of  Sulphite  Pulp 

I  SNOWHITE  BRAND,  Bleached  Sulphite 

I  GLACIER  BRAND,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite 

i  SWAN  BRAND  ] 

!  SAMSON  BRAND       [  ^^''^"^  ^^'P^'^* 


Made  under  the  most  modern  Mill  conditions  from  the 
famous  British  Columbia  Spruce 

Packed  in  bales  of  320  lbs. 
100'^  air-dry. 


WOODFIBRE  MILL 

Capacity 

100  tons 

Easy  Bleaching 

SW ANSON  BAY  MILL 

Capacity 
50  tons 
Strong 

PORT  ALICE  MILL    § 

Capacity                | 
90  tons  Bleached      f 

General  Offices: 

MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING                            i 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

1 

Canada 

1 

^luniiiimuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMniniiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiNiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiniiiiiiin 
tJuiiiiiiiniiuiiiniiiniitiiiiiMniiuiiiniMniMiiiiMiiniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiniinMiMiiinimiiiiitmittiii^ 

I           Printers  I 

I           Stationers  I 

=  3 

I           Bookbinders  | 

I          Engravers  j 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
E.XPORTERS  OF 


I  A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment  | 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE  COMPANY  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I      WE  PRINT   THE    "PAN   PACIFIC"      I 

—  '  '  ■  ■  2 

§iuMniiiiiM)iifii)iioniiiiiNiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiuiiiimiiuumiMiuiuiimuuiuuuuuu^ 
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I  Victory  Oil  Engines  | 

i  Stationary  Type  12  to  100  H.  P.  | 

I  Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders  | 


USES  LOW  GRADE  FUEL  OIL 

Particularly  recommended    for   Pumping   Plants   in 
Agricultural  Fields 

Inquiries  solicited   and  will   receive  prompt  attention 

Victory  Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


MONADNOCK  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.    I 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  tlie  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  con^plete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  In  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main  Offices:  67  New   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


I  Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A.  | 

;,miijiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii:Miiiiiiiiiiii mil iiiiiiiiiii!iiMiiiiiiiMi>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


CLOSED 


OPEN 


SWING-SPOUT 
OIL  MEASURE 

(Patented) 

A   COMBINATION 
MEASURE  and 
OFFSET  FUNNEL 


SAVES  OIL, 

PATIENCE,  TIME 

MONEY 

No  Soiled  Clothes 
Fully  Guaranteed 


Every  Garage,  Oil  Station  and  Automobile  Owner 
requires  SWING-SPOUT  OIL  MEASURES. 

Finish — Copper  Plate  on  Steel. 
Valve — Brass  w^ith  Ground  Joint. 

Size  Code  Name  Carton  Contains 

Pint  AFA  12 

Quart  AFB  12 

Gallon  AFC  12 

Gallon  AFC  6 

Foreign  Representation  Desired 

L.  L.  CALDWELL  COMPANY 

Exclusive  Export  Distributor 
11 28  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cable  Address:     "CALCO"    Los  Angeles 


I 
I 

Vi 
I 


IJnillllllllldllllilliniltillltllllMlllllllllllMlltMllllllMIIMIIIIIllMllllIl.llllIlllinilllllMllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIItHII^ 

I HANNEVIG  SHIPPING  I 
I  AND  TRADING  CO.  | 

I  American  National  Bank  Building  | 

i  San  Francisco,  California  § 


Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,    Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable   Address: 
Hannevig 

EI 

Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley   Phrase   Code 


I       SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS       I 
I  SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS  | 

rMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii]ii:iitiiii[iiii!iiiiiiiitfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!itiiiiiiiiiiiiit^ 
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I    Rebuilt  Engines  for  Motor  Boats 


Speed  Boat  "PRONTO" 

0.  A.  Adams  of  Tanana,  Alaska,  op- 
erated this  boat  on  the  Yukon  River 
carrying  mail.  The  power  plant  is  a 
Stoddard  Dayton  Ovei-head  Valve  au- 
tomobile engine,  5x5^,  turning  the 
propeller  at  1025  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  FORCE 

FEED  OILING  SYSTEMS, 

And 
POSITIVE  WATER  PUMP 


Motors 

With  Reverse 

Gear 


6  Cyl.  60  Horsepower $450.00 

4    "    50  "  400.00 

4     "    40  "  375.00 

4     "    35  "  350.00 

4     "    25  "  325.00 


Parts  For  All  Make  of  Automobiles 


Crank  Shafts $  7.50  to  $25.00 

Transmissions  25.00  to     55.00 

Rear  Axles  35.00  to     75.00 


Front  Axles  $17.50  to  $25.00 

Wheels 2.00  to       8.00 

Radiators    10.00  to     35.00 


GEO.  W.  MILLER 


AUTO  PARTS  REPLACEMENT  CO. 


525  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  our  Catalogue 


SiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiMiiuiiiMiiHiiiniiNiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiniiiiiiNiituiiniinMitniiniinifriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiniiniiiiiiii^ 
ailMmiiiiiiirMiriiMmimiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiriiiriiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiniiiMiiiMmiiuiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiMiiii^ 


Eccentric  Groove 
on  the  Inside  of  the 
Harward  Ring  Fully 
Provides  an  Equal 
Tension  or  Uniform 
Pressure  Without 
Reducing  the  Bear- 
ing Surface  at  the 
Edge  of  the  Ring. 


Oil  Retainer  Pre- 
vents Wear  of  Cylin- 
der by  Perfect  Lubri- 
cating of  Cylinder 
Walls,  Thereby  Sav- 
ing the  Expense 
and  Trouble  of  Re- 
boring. 


Perfect  Lock  Joint— Making  a  Perfect  Leak  Proof  Ring 
A  SPECIAL  ALLOY  MIXTURE  MADE  FOR 

HARWARD   EXCLUSIVELY 


A.  J.  GRANBERG 


552  POLK  STREET 


Cable  Address:  "HARCAL" 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


aiuIlllWiiWI0mMiiiiiaiiiuulliiimmmiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUJiuiiiiiituuJiUUIUIlluiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiMiiiiJiiuiiiitiiiuiii iiiniiiit i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii iiiUJiiiJimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilMililililiuUUUIiulUlIllliuilii iiiliiiinijs 
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Why  Not  Capitalize  on  Your  Spare  Time? 

The  spare  time  which  you  now  waste  can  be  turned  into  dollars  and  cents 
which  from  a  small  beginning  requiring  no  capital  to  start  may  be  built  up  to 
a  good  business  of  your  ow^n. 

The  formulas  listed  below  have  been  compiled  through  years  of  labora- 
tory tests  and  are  now  being  placed  on  the  markets  throughout  the  world. 
We  will  forward  you  the  formula  on  any  item  you  wish  at  one  dollar  a  piece 
($1.00)   or  six  formulas  for  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

Auto  Polish  No.  I : A    1 

Auto  Polish  No.  2  A    2 

Auto  Top  Dressing  A  3 

Airless  Tire  Filler  for  Inner  Tubes A  4 

Fireproof  Whitewash  F  I 

Fumigating  Fly  Paper  F  2 

Hand   Soap    H  1 

How  to  Prevent  the  "Flu"  H  2 

Leather  Cement   L  1 

Liquid  Glue L  2 

Linseed  Oil  Substitute  -L  3 

Mend  Everything  Cement  M  1 

Motor  Life  Tablets   (Gasolene  2c  gal.) , -M  2 

Patent  Leather  Compound   P  1 

Polishing  Pow^der  P  2 

Piano  Polish  P  3 

Radiator  and  Jacket  Cleaning  Compound  R  I 

Rubber  Cement   ,. R  2 

Remove   Warts     R  3 

Remove   Superfluous   Hair   R  4 

Restore  Gray  Hair  R  5 

Shaving  Without  a  Razor  S  I 

To  make  100  pounds  of  Soap  for  $1.00  T  I 

To  Prevent  Seasickness  T  2 

Turpentine   Substitute   T  3 

Windshield  Clear  Vision  W  I 


This  offer  is  made  to  place  these  commodities  on  the  foreign  market  as  , , 
quickly  as  possible  and  is  for  a  limited  time  only.  Prompt  response  is  there-  \ 
fore  necessary.  _     .^ 

Golough  Sales  Company 


382  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


San  Francisco,  California 
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"PERFECTION"  COOKER 


I  CANNING  MACHINERY  | 

j         and  Can  Making  Equipment         | 

I  Equipment  for  Fruit,  Jam,  Vegetable  and  Fish  Canneries.  | 
I  Hydraulic  Juice  and  Tankage  Presses.  Fertilizer  Plants.  | 
I    Grain  and  Bice  Machinery.  | 

I  Machine  Tools.  Shop  Equipment.  Machinists'  Tools.  Iron  | 
I   and  Steel.    Rivets.    Tubes.    Pipe.    Tin  Plate.  I 

I  We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information  | 

Berger  and  Carter  Co. 

I    365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.     | 

§  Branches:     Los   Angeles,    Calif.    Portland,    Ore.  f 

I  Factory:     Hayward,  Calif.  I 


g     Cable  Address: 
=  Carberco 


Codes 
AB  C— 5th  Edition  Improved 
Bentley's — ^Western  Union 


Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San   Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley 

Western  Union  (5  letter) 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition 


Caravel  Company  of  California 

INCORPORATED 

485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco  California 


IMPORTERS 

[=1 

Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 
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=                                                Pacific  Coast  Agents:  g 

I                        LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  | 

I                            NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION  | 

I            New  York  Office:     309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  | 

I                                                  BRANCHES:  f 

I                       London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland  1 

I                                                      AGENCIES:  | 

I               Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo  | 

i                                        and  all  other  principal  ports  I 

I                 Correspondence  Solicited  —  References  Furnished  I 

I             Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually  I 

I  advantageous  position  to   handle   all   your   needs  and   guarantee  | 

I  absolute  satisfaction.  | 

I             We  quote  C.  1.  F.  any  port.       Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will  I 

I  help  you  with  your   needs.  i 
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WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERr  OCEAN  FIIyAVi 


.^eonfO  R  ATfONr 


LONDON,  ENG. 


PABIS,  FKANCE 


m 

III 

i 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  I 
I  Company  f 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,    Portland    (Ore.)  | 

I  Exporters  of  1 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
I  Schedules   and    other   information   supplied.  | 

I  Importers  of  I 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  | 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,   Rice,   Wheat  Bags,   Jute,   Etc.  | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of  I 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  | 

i  Head  Office:  | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

I  Branch  Offices:  | 

I  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 
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Rebuilt  and  Used 


American  Made  Motor  Cars 

Ready  For  Immediate  Delivery 
to  Any  Country 


A.  A.  PETERSON 

The  Man  Boliimi  The   I'eteisou  ('oi'iioration 

"The  truth  told  about  every  ear  sold." 
It  is  a  prineiple  that  is  sound  from  a  business 
standpoint   and   is   well   proven   by    our   rapid 
growth  and  by  the  warranted  confidence  you 
have  shown  in  us. 


OUK  ears  are  backed  by  the  reputation  of 
the  Peterson  Corporation. 
They  can  be  had  in  quantity  lots  for  foreign 
distribution  or  singly  for  individual  use. 
The  Peterson  Corporation,  probably  the  largest 
American  distributor  of  Used  and  Renewed 
motor  cars  to  foreign  countries,  is  equipped  to 
handle  any  order  (luickly  and  efficiently 
whether  it  is  for  one  small  machine  or  a  Inui- 
dred  machines  of  every  description. 
Whether  you  are  in  Latin  America,  Australia, 
or  the  Asiatic  countries,  your  inquiries  will  be 
given  careful  and  intelligent  attention  by  our 
staff  of  thoroughly  posted  automotive  experts, 
who  will  gladly  answer  any  question  or  till  any 
order  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 
To  our  many  satisfied  foreign  customers  who 
have  never  visited  the  Peterson  Corporation, 
and  conseqnently  have  never  met  Mr.  A.  A. 
Peterson,  the  founder  of  the  immense  institu- 
tion that  bears  his  name,  we  would  say  that  the 
principle  set  down  by  I\Ir.  Peterson  years  ago 
is  the  principle  that  stands  behiiul  the  Peterson 
(^orporat)on  today. 


A  Recent  Product 


The  PETERSON  Corporation 

Los  Angeles,  California,   U.  S.  A. 


Hefeiences: 


Ouaranty   Trust   and   Saving.s   Bank 
Bradstreets   Mercantile    Review 

(Jable  Addres.s :   ' '  Peteo ' ' 


H.  G.  Dun  &  Company 
Los  Angeles,  California,  V.  S.  A. 

Code:  A  B  C  -Ith  Edition 
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Development  of  Asia  Offers  Potential 
Market  For  United  States  Trade 


By    FAIL    PAGE    WHITIIAM 

'I'rade    (."ominissioiier,    Departnieut    of 
Commerce 

PROGRESS  aud  Avorld  development 
are  tlie  result  of  various  forces, 
none  more  potent,  however,  than  tiiat 
of  trade.  The  highly  industrialized 
countries  must  needs  expand  by  find- 
ing new  and  enlarged   markets. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  invest- 
ment must  be  made  and  assistance 
rendered  in  the  development  of  coun- 
tries and  territories  rich  in  potential 
resources  and  productivity,  but  with- 
out adequate  transportation  and  pro- 
ducing equipment.  Thus  does  the  de- 
sire for  larger  markets  induce  a  fuller 
development  of  the  world  benefiting 
mankind,  but  most  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  partially  usetl  and  inaccessible 
lands. 

Heretofore,  America  has  concerned 
itself  little  with  world  development, 
having  been  occupied  with  internal 
imi^rovements.  In  fact,  until  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  the  United 
States  itself  has  lieen  the  recii)ient 
of  the  benefits  accruing  from  invest- 
ments made  by  the  iiulustrial  imtions 
of  Europe  in  order  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  markets   in   America. 

Outside        Markets 
Now     a     Necessity 

Industrial  development  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  outside  markets  are  re- 
<|uired,  the  temjiorary  full  occuiiation 
M'ith  donu'stic  demands  notwithstand- 
ing. Americans,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  content  to  seek  such  crumbs 
as  they  were  able  to  pick  up  froni 
under  tiie  tables  prejiared  by  the  con- 
structive energy  and  investments  of 
Pjuropeau   countries. 

That  is,  they  have  been  content  to 
follow  as  gleaners  behind  the  reapers 
who  cultivated  the  market  field  of  the 
■world.  Such  operations  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  large  results.  America  must 
wake  uj)  to  the  fact,  and  undertake 
investments  and  development  activities 


calculated  to  produce  new  markets, 
and  release  dormant  material  re- 
sources. 

Markets  are  based  on  the  jiurchas- 
ing  power  of  people.  Purchasing 
power  in  turn  is  dependent  on  selling 
])ower  derived  from  production  of  mer- 
chantable commodities.  Consequently 
market  expansion  in  new  or  partially 
developed  countries  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  creation  of  new  wealth  by 
making  available  the  material  re- 
sources. Tiie  greatest  undeveloped  re- 
sources are  in  Central  and  South 
America,  Africa  and  Asia. 


Trade    of    Philippines 

THE  share  of  the  United  States  in 
the  trade  of  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing 1919  was  57  per  cent.  The  grow- 
ing trade  of  the  Islands  requires  en- 
larged port  facilities  and  more  ships. 
An  issue  of  $6,000,000  in  bonds  for  the 
improvement  of  Manila  Harhor  has 
been  approved  by  the  Philippine  Leg- 
islature. The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  is  to  construct  a  pier  four 
times  as  large  as  any  now  in  Manila. 
The  Government  is  constructing  a  sim- 
ilar pier.  Plans  for  an  extensive  har- 
bor on  the  north  side  of  Pasig  Eiver 
are  being  considered.  At  present  the 
Philippines  have  about  438  steamers 
and  motor  vessels  engaged  in  inter- 
island  trade.  These  are  inadequate 
for  the  transportation  of  copra,  hemp, 
rubber,  coconut  oil,  sugar,  tobacco, 
lumber  and  other  products  from  the 
outlying  ports  to  Manila  and  the  re- 
turn trade  in  manufactured  articles. 


Asia  would  seem  to  afford  the  best 
opportunity,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  superiority  in  dormant  resources  as 
-the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  man- 
power with  which  to  develop  them 
quickly.  Consequently,  it  is  submitted 
that  Asia  is  the  best  market  prospect. 
The  continent  of  Asia  is  as  large  as 
North  and  South  America  combined. 
It  contains  potential  resources  and 
wealth  of  which  the  world  has  need. 

In  tropical  Asia,  including  the 
Philippines    aiul    the    Malay    Archipel- 


ago, it  is  possible  to  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  rubber,  sugar,  copra 
and  cocoanut  oil,  wood  and  vegetable 
oils,  tobacco,  gutta-percha,  hardwoods, 
tropical  fibres,  camphor,  tea,  coffee, 
gums,  spices,  fruit  and  medicinal  ma- 
terials. 

In  northern,  eastern  and  central 
Asia  the  world  may  augment  its  sup- 
plies of  cereals,  meats,  hides,  wool, 
silks,  cotton,  tea,  fibres,  vegetable  oils, 
wool  oils,  timber,  coal  and  metals.  The 
existing  foreign  trade  of  tropical  Asia, 
including  India,  is  approximately  !}>:5,- 
000,000,000  per  year.  Further  trans- 
portation and  material  resource  devel- 
opment in  that  region  should  increase 
the  trade  $1,000,000,000  or  $2,000,000,- 
000  per  year. 

China     Possibilities 
Almost  Beyond  Belief 

The  foreign  trade  of  (Jhina  is  about 
$1,250,000,000  per  year.  The  construc- 
tion in  China  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion systems,  accomjjanied  by  the  ma- 
terial resource  development  which  will 
naturally  follow,  should  produce  with- 
in a  reasonably  short  time  foreign 
trade  of  at  least  $3,000,000,000  per 
year. 

When  settled  political  conditions 
come  about  in  Siberia,  permitting  the 
resumption  of  development  operations, 
a  trade  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  should  ensue.  The  point  is  that 
through  investment  and  material  re- 
source development  in  Asia  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  Orient  shotild  be  in- 
creased l)y  $r),000,000,000  per  year,  a 
very  conservative  estimate. 
Biggest  of  Factors 
Is      Transportation 

Large  production  aud  market  expan- 
sion in  the  Orient  is  dependent  more 
or  less  on  several  factors,  but  trans- 
portation clearly  js  a  prime  factor. 
Transportation  means  accessibility.  In 
the  course  of  my  travels  in  China  I 
visited  th(^  rail  head  of  a  trunk  rail- 
way that  had  been  completed  for  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
on   its   westward    course   across   ("hina. 
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I  walked  out  along  the  ancient  high- 
way a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  principal 
caravan  routes  extending  2,000  miles 
or  more  into  western  China  and  cen- 
tral Asia.  Standing  on  a  hill  and 
watching  the  traffic,  it  had  the  ap- 
])earance  of  an  endless  chain  con- 
veyor, so  thick  were  tlie  wheelharrows, 
carts,  pack  donkeys  and  human  por- 
ters on  the  trail.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
gestion of  traffic  the  total  tonnage  be- 
ing moved  was  small  indeed  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  imits  and  slow 
speed  of  15  to  20  miles  per  day. 

The  cost  of  freighting  over  that  par- 
ticular section  of  the  road  averaged 
about  40  cents  per  ton  mile,  while  the 
railway  took  it  away  for  about  3  cents 
per  ton  mile,  a  fair  rail  rate  at  that. 
It  was  noted  that  the  goods  being 
transported  were  of  high  value  per 
weight.  Bulky  commodities  cannot  be 
moved  at  a  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton 
mile  and  by  such  primitive  means.  For 
instance,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  rail  head  wheat  was  sell- 
ing for  about  20  cents  per  bushel, 
while  in  the  world  market  it  Avas 
bringing  at  least  ten  times  that. 
Productive  Province 
Almost      Inaccessible 

Szechwan  is  tlie  largest,  most  T>opu- 
lous  and  ])roductive  province  of  China. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  former  Ger- 
man Empire,  contains  about  as  many 
]ieople  and  probably  is  richer  in  pro- 
ductivity and  material  resources.  Un- 
der present  inaccesible  conditions  it 
lias  been  estimated  that  the  annual 
production  that  enters  local  markets 
and  channels  of  trade  amounts  to 
$1,250,000,000  per  year,  yet  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  products  get  out 
and  enter  the  channels  of  international 
commerce.  Why?  Because  the  only 
means  of  transport  is  by  small  boats 
through  the  wild  and  dangerous  Yang- 
tze gorges,  the  cost  running  from  30 
to  60  cents  per  10  miles. 

China's  three  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion people  are  crowded  into  the  East- 
ern one-third  of  the  Republic.  To  the 
north  and  west  is  a  great  undeveloped 
country,  nearly  as  large  as  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Some 
of  it  is  desert^  but  the  large  propor- 
tion is  a  cattle  and  grain  country  of 
great  potentiality,  equally  good,  per- 
haps better  than  the  intermountain 
territory  and  the  plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 

The  world  has  need  of  the  things 
that  may  be  produced  in  Western 
China  and  Central  Asia,  but  railways 
must  be  built  so  that  the  young  Chi- 
nese may  go  West  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  The  situation  relative  to 
the  need  of  railways  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  that  exist  in  China 
also  prevails  in  Siberia,  Central  Asia 
outside  of  China.  French  Indo-China, 
the  near  East,  Persia,  and  only  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  the  Philippines  and 
Malay  Archipelago. 


China  presents  the  largest  and  per- 
haps most  attractive  transportation 
development  proposition.  Furthermore 
it  is  through  China  that  access  may 
be  had  to  much  of  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia. 

Financing  Transportation 
Will  Cost   Vast  Amounts 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  required  to  finance  the  transporta- 
tion development  of  Asia.  China  for 
instance  with  about  6,500  miles  of  rail- 
ways, requires  at  least  21,000  miles 
more  to  complete  the  trunk  line  sys- 
tem. This  will  cost  approximately  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Alto- 
getlier  it  will  require  about  five  billion 
dollars  to  build  the  railways  and 
roads,  improve  the  rivers  and  water- 
ways and  develop  adequate  port  fa- 
cilities. 

All  this  money  need  not  come  from 
outside  sources  as  during  the  process 
of    construction    Chinese    wealth    will 


Australian  Resources 

RESERVES  of  black  coal  in  Vic- 
toria are  estimated  to  be  between 
20,000,000  and  30,000,000  tons;  in  New 
South  Wales,  1,685,000,000  metric  tons; 
in  Tasmania  65,800,000,  and  in  West- 
ern Australia,  500,000,000  metric  tons. 
Reserves  of  brown  coal  in  Victoria  are 
put  at  300,000,000,000  tons. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  is  about 
18,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore;  in  Tas- 
mania, 42,000,000  tons;  in  Western 
Australia,  97,300,000  tons,  and  in 
Queensland,  140,000,000  tons.  Such 
huge  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  assure 
Australia  an  important  industrial  posi- 
tion for  the  future. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment early  in  the  war,  for  the  Com- 
monwealth's exportable  surplus  of 
meat,  are  to  be  continued  in  accord- 
ance   with   the    original    agreement. 

A  Japanese  shipping  company  is 
making  plans  for  a  service  between 
London  and  Sydney,  and  a  9,000-ton 
steamer  is  being  run  by  way  of  a  pre- 
liminary experiment.  The  company 
will  place  other  vessels  in  the  service 
if  the  first  effort  is  satisfactory. 


mobilize  and  become  available  for  such 
purposes.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  parts  of  Asia.  Railways  de- 
veloped North  America  and  they  in 
turn  were  made  possible  by  the  in- 
vestment of  European  capital.  Rail- 
ways are  required  to  develop  Asia  and 
open  up  that  great  continent  to  world 
commercial  influences. 

Capital  from  America  and  Europe 
must  flow  into  Asia  for  railway  con- 
struction purposes.  Oriental  peoples 
are  awake  to  the  need,  consequently 
if  the  Occidental  countries  respond 
properly,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the 
greatest  transportation  and  material 
resource  development  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  take  place  in  Asia. 
Open  Door  Doctrine 
Must     Be     Maintained 

In    this    connection    it    is    important 
that    the    doctrines    of    the    "Open- 


Door,"  that  is  the  right  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all,  should  be  main- 
tained. In  financing  the  railways  of 
China  and  other  sovereign  countries  no 
participant  should  be  permitted  to  so 
pervert  its  opportunities  as  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  people  in  the 
country  being  developed  or  to  secure 
special  privileges  or  exclusive  rights 
for  itself  as  against  other  participants. 
The  commercial  as  well  as  the  altruis- 
tic interests  of  the  world  will  be 
benefited   thereby. 

That  which  will  best  serve  China, 
for  instance,  will  most  benefit  the 
world.  The  American  policy  should 
be  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity 
for  others  but  at  the  same  time  be 
prepared  to  defend  at  whatever  cost 
here  our  own  rights  pursuant  to  the 
open-door  doctrine. 

Europe  will  be  able  to  supply  a  por- 
tion of  the  capital  needed  in  the 
Orient,  but  much  of  it  must  and  should 
come  from  the  United  States.  America 
has  a  large  stake  in  the  development 
of  Asia,  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific.  Foreign  trade  basicly 
is  barter  or  an  exchange  of  products. 
To  continue  on  a  sound  basis  the  trans- 
actions should  balance  or  nearly  so 
over  a  period  of  years. 

European      Countries 
In    Similar    Position 

The  European  coxuitries  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  United  States  in 
that  markets  must  be  found  for  manu- 
factured commodities.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  continue  to  sell  heavily  in 
Europe  without  further  disrupting  the 
balance  of  trade.  Rather  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  tend  to  buy  more  from 
Europe.  AVhat  then  about  markets  for 
the  products  of  American   industries? 

The  answer  is :  Invest  money  in  the 
transportation  development  of  Asia 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  in  order  to  create  huge  new 
markets.  America  desires  to  assist 
Europe  in  financing  and  industrial  re- 
construction. In  the  way  suggested 
we  can  help  most  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  ourselves. 

Communication  Lines 
Must   Be  Established 

In  order  to  do  things  America  must 
establish  and  maintain  lines  of  com- 
mvinication  across  the  Pacific.  Ships, 
you  will  say.  Yes,  but  that  is  only 
one  part  of  it.  The  bridge  of  ships 
must  rest  on  buttresses  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities and  feeder  Hues.  The  Asiatic 
end  must  be  supported  as  well  as  that 
at  the  home  side.  Overseas  terminal 
facilities  are  particularly  vital  for  op- 
erations in  the  Orient. 

For  China  and  Eastern  Asia  activi- 
ties, the  main  terminals  should  be  lo- 
cated at  Slumghai,  the  New  York  of 
China.  Shanghai  is  an  international 
trading  port.  Other  nationals  have  ac- 
quired property  and  have  built  exten- 
sive terminal  facilities  including 
wharves,  warehouses  and  dry  dock  and 
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Philippines  Fertile  Field 

For  Capital  Investment 


THAT  general  business  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  are  more  favor- 
able than  ever  to  the  investment  of 
American  capital;  that  there  is  no 
better  suited  place  in  the  world  for 
such  investment  nor  is  there  any  place 
where  such  capital  is  more  -welcomed, 
and  that  American  investment  and  in- 
vestors are  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
islands,  are  the  statements  made  by 
Fidel  A.  Reyes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  who  has  arrived  in 
the  United  States  from  Manila  on 
iiusiness  connected  with  the  promotion 
of  better  commercial  relations  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries. 
Speaking  further  of  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  Pliilippines,  Director 
Reyes  made  the  following  statement: 


"There  is  at  present  a  very  general 
and  deep  feeling  throughout  the  isl- 
ands regarding  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  coastwise  laws  to  the 
Philippines.  It  is  deemed  that  the  op- 
eration of  these  laws  will  be  detrimen- 
tal not  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
Filipinos,  but  also  to  those  of  the 
American  business  men  whose  biggest 
field  of  expansion  is  the  Orient.  ** 

Manila  is  fast  becoming  the  distrib- 
uting center  of  American  goods  in  the 
Far  East.  The  proposition  of  sending 
abroad  American  goods  exclusively  in 
American  bottoms  might  strongly  ap- 
peal to  the  American  exporters,  but 
they  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  this 
monopoly  would  inevitably  tend  to 
give  free  hand  to  the  American  ship- 
ping interests  in  regulating  freight 
rates  according  to  their  best  advan- 
tage, and  would  also  inevitably  result 


in  curtailing,  through  American  ports, 
the  shipment  of  American  goods  to 
the  Philippines  and  Philippine  raw 
material   to   this   country. 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  an  Amer- 
ican operated  ship  is  more  expensive 
than  a  foreign  operated  one.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Pacific  traffic  between  the  islands 
and  the  United  States  is  at  present 
carried  on  by  foreign  bottoms.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  state  in  view  of 
these  facts,  that  the  extension  of  the 
coastwise  laws  of  the  "United  States  to 
the  islands  will  benefit  only  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  American  ship- 
pers, against  the  general  interest  of 
American  and  Philippine  business. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather 
easy  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
law  by  sending  Philippine  goods  to 
the  United  States  in  foreign  bottoms 
by  way  of  Canada,  or  American  goods 
to  the  Philippines  likewise." 

According  to  Mr.  Reyes,  there  is  at 
present  a  very  big  boom  in  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  islands,  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent prices  of  this  commodity  in  the 
world's  markets.  Other  industries, 
such  as  oil,  cigars  and  hemp,  are  also 
rapidly  progressing. 


ship  repairing  facilities.  In  connection 
with  these  they  operate  feeder  lines 
on  the  Yangtze  and  to  the  small 
coastal  ports.  Each  group  of  nation- 
als with  important  shipping  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  China  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  lighterage,  stevedor- 
ing and  insurance  facilities,  all  im- 
portant links  in  the  chain.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, Americans  must  do  likewise 
lest  they  fail  in  their  shipping  enter- 
prise. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  American 
interests  to  create  an  American  com- 
mercial and  shipping  base  at  Manila 
for  operations  in  the  Philippines  and 
tropical  Asia.  It  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  in  the  Orient  such 
a  base  under  the  American  flag. 
Filipinos  Desirous 
For  Shipping  Base 

The  Filipinos  seem  desirous  that 
Americans  undertake  such  a  develop- 
ment. They  are  going  ahead  with  the 
improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila, 
the  Philippine  Legislature  having  au- 
thorized a  $6,000,000  bond  issue  for 
that  purpose.  A  large  pier  220  feet 
by  1,300  feet  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, estimated  to  cost  $2,500,000,  ap- 
propriated out  of  current  revenue 
funds.  Other  current  appropriations 
will  probably  bring  the  total  available 
for  port  improvements  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  up  to  $10,000,000. 
It  is  planned  to  deepen  the  harbor  to 
40  feet  and  build  four  huge  piers,  to- 
gether with  warehouse  structures. 

The  proposed  improvement  should 
meet  the  needs  of  the  near  future,  but 
if  American  financial,  commercial  and 
shipping  interests  become  active,  as 
they  should   in  tlie   material   resource 


and  trade  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  tropical  Asia,  much  larger 
facilities  will  be  required.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  free  port  district  be 
set  aside  on  the  Tondo  water  front, 
north  of  the  present  port  area,  to  be 
developed  by  America  as  a  great  ter- 
minal base  somewhat  similar  to  the 
famous  Bush  terminals  in  New  York. 

Such  a  terminal  would  furnish  splen- 
did up-to-date  facilities  that  would 
enhance  American  prestige  all  the 
way  from  Port  Said  to  Vladivostok. 
Fuel  oil  stations  are  being  established 
at  Manila.  Private  interests  have  an- 
nounced that  dry  dock  and  ship  re- 
pairing facilities  will  be  provided. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  position  of 
Manila  that  gives  it  a  sinecure  as  a 
shipping  and  commercial  center.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  posi- 
tion compares  well  with  Hong  Kong, 
Saigan,  Singapore  and  Batavia,  so 
that  there  is  a  good  fighting  chance 
to  make  it  rank  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ports  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  to  make  it  the  chief  American 
base  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  require 
a  strong  effort,  however,  and  good 
team  work  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. Fast  Mail  Lines 
Also  a  Necessity 

In  order  to  properly  support  Amer- 
ican activities  across  the  Pacific,  fast 
mail  lines  must  be  established.  The 
vessels  recently  allocated  to  the  Pacific 
mark  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  steps  should  be  taken  even 
now  looking  to  the  construction  of 
still  larger  and  faster  mail  express 
boats.  Liberal  national  support  should 
be  given  this,  as  rapid  mail  commun- 
ications   are    very    important,    to    say 


nothing  of  the  advantages  of  fast  trav- 
eling accommodations.  The  need  of 
better  cable  and  wireless  comminiica- 
tion  w-as  emphasized,  and  rightly  so, 
at  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil.    It  is  a  vital  matter. 

Trade  and  development  concerns  op- 
erate effectively  across  the  Pacific 
without  lines  of  communications  but 
as  a  corrollary  to  that  the  shipping 
and  other  communication  facilities  will 
fail  unless  supported  by  vigorous  com- 
mercial activities  that  will  create  mar- 
kets by  fostering  production,  thus  fur- 
nishing cargoes  both  ways.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  but 
not  enough.  Existing  houses  must  ex- 
pand and  reach  out  into  the  back 
country  and  establish  branches  at  the 
smaller  out  ports.  New  organizations 
sliould  be  formed  to  do  likewise  and 
machinery  must  be  created  whereby 
constructive  investment  operations 
may  be  conducted  on  a  large  and  far- 
reaching  scale. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  foreign  business  is 
a  big  game  to  which  there  are  many 
ramifications.  The  Orient  presents  a 
far-flung  trade  front  composed  of  many 
sectors.  Failure  to  place  units  on  any 
of  the  important  sectors  or  to  prop- 
erly support  any  of  them  may  endan- 
ger the  progress  of  the  entire  line. 

The  situation  demands  the  formation 
of  a  general  staff  of  foreign  trade  and 
investment  operations  that  will  fornui- 
late  the  guiding  policies.  The  individ- 
ual firms  would  do  the  actual  execu- 
tion but  unless  guided  by  a  central 
body  the  lack  of  co-ordinated  effort 
would  weaken  and  possibly  .ieojjardize 
the  American  trade  front. 
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Parr  Terminal  Opening  Marks  New  Era 
In  Port  of  San  Francisco 


By    EDWARD    M.    BOLAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  took  a 
mighty  step  forward  on  Tuesday, 
August  10,  when  the  first  unit  of  the 
Parr  Terminal  on  the  east  bay  water- 
front was  opened  to  the  business 
world. 

It  was  an  auspicious  occasion  witli 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, William  D.  Stephens,  Mayors 
John  L.  Davie  of  Oakland,  James 
Rolph  of  San  Francisco,  Louis  Bart- 
lett  of  Berkeley  and  Prank  Otis  of 
Alameda  present  to  greet  the  large 
gathering  of  representative  business 
men  of  the  coast. 

Port     Competition 
Barriers  Wiped  Out 

The  opening  marked  the  completion 
of  the  link  between  overland  rail 
routes  and  deep  water  carriers  of  the 
Pacific  Coa.st,  which  experts  have 
pointed  out  as  vitally  essential  to  the 
development  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
point  where  the  port  will  become  the 
gateway  of  Pacific  commerce,  a  posi- 
tion, it  is  agreed,  San  Francisco  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  occupy  than  any  port 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The    ceremonies   in    connection   with 


the  opening  marked  the  wiping  out  of 
the  barriers  of  port  competition,  for 
the  Parr  Terminal  brings  to  the  bay 
region  the  traffic  which  spells  pros- 
perity for  all  the  cities  bordering 
about  San  Francisco  harbor.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  from  tlie  bay  cities  and 
l)usiness  houses  from  all  sides  of  tlie 
bay  inspected  the  terminal  site  from 
a  special  train  and  sat  down  to  the 
luncheon  within  the  big  warehouse, 
where  the  dedication  witli  speeches, 
songs  and  music  took  place. 

The  terminal  gives  to  the  bay  re- 
gion a  direct  link  between  vessels  of 
great  draft  and  the  overland  routes, 
for  it  is  so  constructed  that  overland 
freight  or  local  cargoes  can  be  loaded 
or  unloaded,  as  the  case  may  be,  di- 
rectly from  vessel  to  ear  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  expected  that  the  ar- 
rangement will  save  tliousands  of  dol- 
lars during  the  year  in  demurrage, 
dock  charges  and  stevedoring  expense 
as  well  as  diverting  considerable 
freight  to  the  port. 

The  terminal  tract  in  its  entirety 
covers  seventy  acres  of  municipally 
owner  waterfront  land  under  lease  to 
the  Parr  Terminal  for  a  period  of 
tliirty-five  years.     Under  the  lease  the 


city  of  Oakland  is  obligated  to  main- 
tain a  channel  of  thirty  feet  at  low 
tide  at  all  times,  which  will  permit  the 
berthing  of  deep  water  vessels  up  to 
12,000  tons. 

The  first  unit  of  the  terminal  is  a 
warehouse  of  60,000  square  feet,  a 
concrete  fireproof  building  of  two 
story  height.  Three  overland  rail- 
roads, the  Southern  Pacific,  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  connect 
directly  with  tlie  terminal,  as  does  the 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  line. 
The  entire  terminal  has  a  water  front- 
age of  2,000  feet  and  a  dei)th  of  1,668 
feet  with  a  wharf  1,500  feet  in  length. 
With  Latest  Devices 
Warehouse  Is  Equipped 

The  face  of  the  dock  has  double 
surface  tracks  with  a  depressed  track 
on  the  land  side  of  the  warehouse. 
The  entire  trackage  is  laid  out  so  as 
to  eliminate  dead  ends,  which  permit!! 
the  switching  of  any  car  without  stop- 
ping, loading  or  unloading  operations 
on  adjacent  cars,  and  means  much  in 
the  reduction  of  stevedoring  charges 
and  charter-hire. 

The  warehouse  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  stevedoring  machinery,  which 
includes    cranes,     electric    trucks    and 
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piieuiniitic  stevedoring  machinery.  The 
latter  inovation  means  that  the  dis- 
charging of  grain,  copra,  etc.,  will  be 
revohitionized  at  this  port.  It  can  be 
discharged  at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons 
per  hour  with  the  new  system  as 
against  one  hundred  tons  per  day 
formerly.  It  is  claimed  that  vessels 
of  one  thousand  tons  will  .save  seven 
days  unloading  such  cargo. 

Work  on  other  units  will  go  ou 
steadily  with  the  object  of  making 
the  Parr  Terminal  occupy  tiie  same 
position  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the 
Bush  Terminal  does  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  It  is  pointed  out  by  experts 
that  in  car  conveyance  alone  it  will 
save  a  haul  of  sixty  and  one-half  miles 
for  export  freight  into  San  Francisco, 
which  bids  fair  for  it  to  become  the 
bay  clearing  house  for  freight. 

Fred  D.  Parr  is  the  man  who  had 
tlie  courage,  the  vision  and  the  per- 
severance to  bring  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  facilities  which  would  tend  to 
make  it  the  foremost  port  on  the  rim 
of  the  Pacific.  The  port  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world  and  with  the  plans  which  have 
expended  a  half  million  and  contem- 
plate the  expenditure  of  three  times 
that  amount,  ready  for  the  steps  that 
will  bring  fulfillment,  San  Francisco 
faces  an  epoch  that  experts  state  will 
liring  a  volume  of  export  and  import 
business  through  the  Golden  Gate  that 
staggers  the  imagination. 


REPRESENTS    PAN    PACIFIC 


Would  Cut 
Ocean  Rate 
To  Alaska 


RECOJI.MENDATION  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  resources 
will  be  A  feature  of  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  Bar- 
ton Payne  to  Congress,  according  to 
news  from  Washington.  Mr.  Payne 
has  returned  from  a  month's  trip  to 
Alaska,  where  he  got  first  hand  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  needs  of  the 
territory.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan- 
iels, who  accompanied  i\Ir.  Payne  on 
the  trip  with  tiie  particular  view  to 
an  investigation  of  the  coal  resources 
of  Canada,  returned  with  him. 


Latin  America  Shipping 

SHIPPING  to  Latin  America  will 
te  extended  considerably  by  the 
following  additions:  W.  R.  •  Grace  & 
Company,  two  ships  monthly  between 
Baltimore  and  ports  of  ChUe  and  Ar- 
gentina; a  new  steamship  line  of  the 
Carib  Trading  Company,  with  calls  at 
Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena,  Santa 
Marta,  San  Andres,  Kingston,  Santiago 
and  New  York;  Federal  Steamship 
Company,  regular  freight  service  be- 
tween Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  west  coast  ports  of 
South  America;  Compania  Sud  Amer- 
icana de  Vapores,  fast  freight  and 
passenger  service  from  New  York  (in 
addition  to  Panama)  direct  to  Peruv- 
ian and  Chilean  ports;  a  new  Spanish- 
American  passenger  service  of  a  Dutch 
Company  to  connect  Santander  and 
other  north  Spanish  ports  with  New 
Orleans,  Havana  and  Mexico;  Norweg- 
ian South  American  Line,  a  new  ser- 
vice with  calls  at  South  American  east 
coast  ports. 


THOS.    A.    GORMAN 


Eastern  United  States  Representative 
of  Pan  Pacific  Magazine  with  head- 
quarters in  Xew  York. 


The  recommendations  relative  to  the 
development  of  Alaska,  which  were 
recently  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Payne  and  which 
are  expected  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
Secretary's  suggestions  to  Congress  in 
his  forthcoming  annual  report,  include 
the  lowering  of  ocean  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates,  and  the  improvement  of 
transportation  and  mail  service ;  the 
concentration  and  co-ordination  of 
Federal  control  of  Alaskan  lands,  the 
co-ordination  of  Federal  road  con- 
struction, an  investigation  of  commer- 


cial feasibility  of  smelting  Alaskan 
copper  ores  in  the  territory,  and  the 
immediate  development  of  Alaskan 
pulp  wood  industry.  Additional  ap- 
propriations will  be  sought  for  the 
completion  of  the  Alaskan  railroad. 

The  Navy  Department  already  has 
a  considerable  appropriation  for  de- 
velopment of  coal  mines  in  Alaska  as 
a  means  of  furnishing  the  supply  of 
coal  for  the  navy. 

Seven  field  parties  have  been  dis- 
patched to  Alaska  by  the  Geological 
Survey  for  investigation  of  its  mineral 
resources.  The  work  is  being  done 
under  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  by 
(,'oiigress.  The  purpose  is  to  extend 
surveys  and  investigations  which  were 
begun  in  1898. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks  of  the  survey,  ac- 
companied Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Payne  to  Alaska,  and  following  Mr. 
Payne's  return  to  the  United  States  in 
company  with  Arthur  E.  Wells,  metal- 
lurgist of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  will 
visit  some  of  the  copper  bearing  dis- 
tricts of  the  Pacific  seaboard  of 
Alaska. 

G.  H.  Canfield  is  continuing  inves- 
tigations of  the  water  powers  of 
southeastern  Alaska  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forest  Service.  The  M'ater 
powers  are  important  not  only  to  min- 
ing but  to  the  wood  pulp  industry. 

L.  G.  Westgate  will  make  a  geologic 
reconnaissance  of  the  region  adjacent 
to  Hyder  on  Portland  Canal,  where 
gold  and  silver  bearing  lodes  have 
been  found. 

F.  H.  Moffit,  geologist,  with  H.  Ins- 
ley  as  assistant,  and  C.  P.  McKinley, 
topographic  engineer,  are  making  re- 
connaissance surveys  on  the  west  side 
of  Cook  Inlet,  between  Iliamna  Bay 
and  Snug  Harbor.  Their  special  mis- 
sion is  to  survey  the  Iniskin  oil  field. 

J.  B.  Eskin  is  making  topographic 
reconnaissance  surveys  in  the  head- 
water regions  of  Susitna  River  in  or- 
der to  complete  as  soon  as  possible 
the  map])ing  of  the  region  tributary 
to   the  Government  railroad. 

P.  S.  Smith  is  making  a  geologic  re- 
connaissance of  the  placer  districts 
tributary  to  Richmond  on  Tanena 
River.  This  region  has  long  been  a 
producer  of  placer  gold  in  a  small 
way.  Promising  deposits  of  auriferous 
gravels  have  been  reported  in  it  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

G.  C.  Martin  is  on  the  way  to  Mc- 
Grath  on  Kuswokwim  River  to  inves- 
tigate the  mineral  resources  in  that 
vicinity.  This  district  produces  con- 
siderable placer  gold  and  contains 
some  promising  gold  bearing  lodes. 

The  geologic  and  topographic  recon- 
naissance surveys  of  Seward  Peninsula 
were  completed  some  years  ago,  but 
a  detailed  study  of  its  material  de- 
posits must  still  be  made,  and  this 
study  has  been  assigned  to  S.  H.'  Cath- 
cart.  Mr.  Cathcart  began  work  at 
Nome  about  July  1  and  will  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  field  season. 
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NOTABLE  INCREASE  IN  PACIFIC  TRADE 

IN  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  witli  Pan  Pacific  countries  scored  the 
largest  increase  on  record.  But  the  gain  in  imports  was 
more  than  double  the  gain  in  exports  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  preceding.  In  trade  with  Asia  the  expaii- 
sion  in  imports  trebled  that  in  exports. 

In  twelve  months  to  June  80,  United  States  exports  to 
Asia  aggregated  $798,136,458,  a  gain  of  $193,415,310  over 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  but  United  States  imports  from  Asia 
amounted  to  a  new  high  mark  of  $1,368,669,105,  an  in- 
crease of  $537,916,682  over  the  earlier  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  exports  to  and  imports  from  Oceania 
registered  decreases  in  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Exports  of 
$193,235,039  were  $15,176,460  less  than  in  1919,  while  im- 
ports of  $157,891,783  showed 
a  decline  of  $32,116,346. 

Gains  in  trade  with  South 
America  were  less  than  with 
Asia,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  efforts  of  all 
North  Atlantic  ports  are  di- 
rected toward  development 
of  Latin-American  com- 
merce. Exports  of  $490,- 
944,179  to  South  America 
were  $90,047,278  larger  than 
in  the  year  before,  while 
imports  of  $869,944,300  from 
South  America  show  an  in- 
crease of  $328,569,396.  Ag- 
gregate exports  to  these 
three  grand  divisions  amount 
to  $1,482,315,676,  an  in- 
crease of  $268,286,132,  while 
aggregate  imports  from  the 
three  of  $2,396,505,188  ex- 
liibit  an  expansion  of  $807,- 
369,692. 

Lumping  the  six  largest 
Pacific  traders  with  the 
United  States,  all  directly 
tributary  to  the  Pacific  ports 
of  the  United  States,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  through  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  the  grand  total  of 
exports  to  China,  Japan,  British  and  Dutch  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Philippines  in  the  year  was  $853,881,440, 
while  value  of  imports  therefrom  aggregated  $1,158,595,417. 
The  increase  over  the  year  before  was  $170,061,885  in  ex- 
ports and  $395,005,298  in  imports. 

Of  these  six  countries,  the  business  with  Japan  was  by 
far  the  greatest,  with  exports  thereto  of  $453,147,063  and 
imports  therefrom  of  $527,220,867.     The  figures  in  the  year 


Harding   Pledges   Hearty   Support 

In   Search   for   New   Markets 


By  SENATOR  WARREN  G.  HARDING 
Republican  Nominee  for  President 

AMERICAN  foreign  trade  cannot  aln>a^s  go  on  piling 
up  the  high,  favorable  balances  that  have  marked  it  in 
the  rvar  ])ears.  It  must  he  our  policy  to  prepare  against  the 
time  rvhen  readjustments  must  be  made,  when  the  rest  of  the 
Xvorld  will  require  less  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  when 
it  will  be  necessar'^  for  us  to  find  a  wider  market  for  the 
products  of  our  other  industries. 

This  search  for  new  markets  must  be  accompanied  by  in- 
telligent effort  to  assist  American  industry  in  adapting  its  pro- 
cesses and  products  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  customers 
abroad.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  questions  to  which  the 
most  enlightened  statesmanship  and  economic  understanding 
must  he  devoted,  one  that  cannot  longer  be  neglected. 

When  peace  comes  to  us.  We  are  as  utterly  unprepared  for 
it  as,  in  April,  1917,  We  Were  unprepared  for  War.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  if  I  am  honored  with  the  leadership  of 
the  next  administration  these  great,  practical  questions  will  be 
given  attention  by  the  most  skilled  and  expert  authorities  that 
can  be  pressed  into  service. 


before  had  been,  respectively,  $326,462,269  ami  $303,993,- 
041.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  imports  from 
Japan  was  nearly  $225,000,000. 

In  twelve  months  exports  to  China  increased  from  $83,- 
884,421  to  $119,143,828,  while  imports  from  China  doubled 
from  $105,  954,245  to  $226,878,848.  Increases  in  trade  with 
the  Indies  showed  only  moderate  gains,  while  a  big  decline 
was  registered  in  trade  with  Australia.  Exports  to  Aus- 
tralia dropped  from  $109,084,688  in  1919  to  $85,791,174  in 
1920  and  imports  from  Australia  slumped  from  $74,643,999 
to  $56,771,763.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  the  exports 
were  almost  stationary  at  $71,009,094,  wliile  imports  de- 
creased $9,500,000  to  $72,962,140. 

Exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  $4,864,155,166,  com- 
pared with  $4,645,898  in  1919,  and  imports  totaled 
$1,179,460,699,    as    against    $372,951,319    for    the    previous 

_^     fiscal     year.         Exports     to 

Great  Britain  totaled  $2,- 
151,336,423,  and  imports 
$524,020,493 ;  exports  to 
France  $716,811,629,  and 
imports  $172,022,935 ;  ex- 
ports to  Italy  $398,065,795, 
and  imports  $92,420,177;  ex- 
ports to  Belgium  $317,012,- 
688,  and  imports  $29,748,- 
468 ;  exports  to  Germany 
$202,176,079,  and  imports 
$45,085,975. 


PARR   TERMINAL 
OPENING 

SAN  FRANCISCO  took 
its  place  among  the 
best  equipped  ports  in  the 
United  States  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  unit  of  the 
Parr  Terminal  on  the  east 
bay  waterfront.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  1,500  persons,  in- 
cluding Governor  William 
D.  Stephens,  representing 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Mayors  of  four  bay  cities, 
the  Terminal,  which  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  commercial 
history  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  was  formally  opened  to  the 
world.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley 
took  part  in  the  celebration  that  marked  the  completion  of 
the  first  unit  and  symbolized  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vision  of  a  modernized  western  gateway  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  co-operation  of  all  San  Francisco  bay  in- 
ferests. 
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Scores  Record  Gains  In  Fiscal  Year 


AMERICA'S  OPPORTUNITY 

IN'  a  booklet  entitled  "America's  Opportunity"  The 
Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank  of  New  York  has 
renewed  the  campaign  carried  on  early  in  the  year  by  the 
Clianiber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hankers  Association  for  a  proper  financing  of  Amer- 
ica's export  trade.  The  bank  urges  the  immediate  neces- 
sity, as  well  to  our  own  prosperity  as  to  that  of  Europe, 
for  extensive  long  term  credits  out  of  which  payments  for 
American  merchandise  exports  may  be  made. 

"The  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  woi-ld  is 
facing  the  most  interesting  phase  of  its  economic  life,"  the 
bank  declares,  "and  with  the  eyes  of  scores  of  millions 
upon  it,  will  rise  to  its  obligation  and  opportunity  only  as 
its  people  gain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  and  seek  by 
sympathetic  co-operation  to 
meet  them." 

The  bank  recommends  a 
more  serious  consideration 
than  has  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Edge  Ex- 
port Finance  Act,  which  be- 
came a  law  last  winter,  and 
which  permits  the  sale  of 
long  terra  securities  in  this 
country  based  upon  foreign 
commercial  obligations.  In 
discussing  the  financial  prob- 
lems involved  the  bank  says : 
"Those  who  advocate 
loans  to  support  our  exports 
in  the  present  emergency  do 
not  imply  a  continuing  and 
indefinite  balancing  of  our 
trade  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
securities.  Our  people  have 
until  now  conceived  foreign 
trade  wholly  in  terms  of 
merchandise  exports,  but  no 
country  could  indefinitely 
go  on  adding  to  its  holdings 
of  foreign  securities  and 
maintain  an  export  balance. 

"Our  present  abnormal  export  balance  will  fall  off  grad- 
ually in  any  case,  and  ultimately  an  actual  import  balance 
in  our  trade  relations  is  a  strong  possibility.  Europe's 
urgent  needs,  the  result  of  years  of  war,  must  eventually 
decline,  not  only  as  they  are  filled  by  goods  from  us,  but 
as  idle  people  return  to  production.  As  industry  gets  on 
its  feet  again,  Europe  will  be  in  much  less  imperative  need 
of  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  and  will  be  able  to 
increase  its  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


If  America  Keeps  Faith  With  World 
She  Will  Take   Trade   Leadership 


By  GOVERNOR  JAMES  M.  COX 
Democratic  Nominee  for  President 

IF  America  measures  up  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  hour,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  continued  grorvth  of 
American  foreign  trade.  We  have  noTV  a  merchant  marine  of 
eleven  million  ions  aggregate,  rvhich  will  constantly  increase, 
to  carr\)  our  products  of  farm,  and  mill,  and  mine,  and  factory 
to  every  corner  of  the  world. 

We  can  have  the  world's  good  will  and  can  take  the  leader- 
ship. But  these  things  are  conditioned  upon  our  keeping  the 
faith.  We  cannot  hope  to  hold  this  leadership  if  We  falter  in 
our  course. 

For  that  reason,  and  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
political  issues,  I  thinl(  that  the  foreign  trade  men  of  America 
should  have  a  l(een  interest  in  the  present  campaign.  Duty  and 
interest  point  clearly  the  way  to  them. 


"jMoreover,  when  interest  payments  begin  government 
loans  to  allied  governments,  amounting,  with  sinking  fund, 
to  more  than  $500,000,000  a  year,  will  be  a  compelling 
force  in  enlarging  Europe's  export  trade  and  swinging  the 
trade  balance  against  us.  The  situation  is  exactly  reversed 
from  that  prior  to  the  war,  when  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  have  an  export  trade  balance  of  approximately  .'(;500,- 
000,000  a  year  in  order  to  pay  the  charges  accruing  against 
us  abroad.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  sides  that  the 
debtor  countries  of  Europe  shall  ultimately  have  a  favor- 
able trade  balance,  for  that  is  the  only  condition  under 
which  they  can  meet  their  obligations. 

"We  shall  gain  trade  permanently  as  other  nations  gain 
in  purchasing  power,  and  not  by  supplanting  rivals.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  about  absorbing  all  the  trade  of  the  indus- 
trial and  maritime  countries  of  Europe  which  for  decades 

and  generations  built  up 
their  industries  with  'ex- 
port' their  by-word.  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  prog- 
ress, and  we  must  remember 
that  Europe's  present  neces- 
sity is  a  sharp  spur  to  com- 
mercial activity. 

"Since  the  armistice,  near- 
ly two  years  ago,  efforts 
have  been  made  abroad  to 
devise  means  to  re-establish 
normal  industrial  and  trade 
conditions,  but  the  task  has 
proved  a  gigantic  one,  and 
at  times  disheartening.  Some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  made  progress.  Otliers 
have  improved  slowly,  and 
today  there  is  a  persistent 
call  upon  the  United  States 
to  render  them  help.  The 
disaster  which  fell  upon 
Europe  coidd  not  pass  away 
in  a  day.  The  people  of 
Europe  have  turned  to 
America  for  aid  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 
They  are  asking  that  Amer- 
ica extend  them  credit  so 
that  they  may  buy  goods  and  the  raw  materials  to  restore 
themselves  to  vigor  and  peace.  They  are  asking  that 
America  maintain  the  great  promise  with  which  she  en- 
tered the  war." 


The  first  shipment  from  Colombo  to  Hamburg  was  via 
the  s.  s.  "Tysla, "  which  carried  400  tons  of  copra,  and  the 
second  shipment  was  18,000  lbs.  of  crude  rubber  by  the 
s.  s.  "Dakar"  to  the  same  port. 
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Foreign  Trade  Is  The  Important  Factor 
Along  The  Highway  of  Life 


By  WILLIAM  B.  COLVEH, 
Federal  Trade   Commission 

FOREIGN  trade  ties  together  into 
one  vast  fabric  the  domestic  trade 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  eartli. 
it  is  the  common  concern  of  all  peo- 
ples. The  United  States  has  taken 
the  lead  in  extending  over  that  trade, 
insofar  as  its  own  part  in  it  is  con- 
cerned, the  ideals  and  principles  so 
that  we  in  fact  deal  with  our  neigh- 
bors as  with  ourselves. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  live 
down  the  tradition  of  the  wooden  nut- 
meg as  being  typical  of  American  busi- 
ness shrewdness.  Like  many  a  "smart 
story"  the  evil  of  that  tale  has  lived 
after  it  and  there  never  was  any  good 
in  it  even  to  be  interred  with  its 
bones.  It  is  not  upon  smartness  nor 
cuteness  that  foreign  trade  will  be 
founded.  It  is  in  repeat  orders  rather 
than  single  coups,  however  brilliant, 
that  profit  and  permanence  will  come. 
Olde^  Business 
Is  That  of  Living 

The  oldest  business  in  the  world ; 
the  greatest  business  in  the  world,  the 
universal  business  of  the  world,  is  the 
business  of  living.  Leading  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  is  the  broad  high- 
way of  life.  Each  one  of  us  must 
travel  that  road.  There  are  no  return 
tickets.  The  price  of  the  one-way 
ticket  is  the  cost  of  living. 

The  whole  purpose  and  end  of  all 
government  and  all  civilization,  and 
of  commerce  and  industry,  and  of  art 
aiul  invention,  is  to  keep  unbroken  the 
procession  of  human  beings  who  travel 
the  highway  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  As  the  grave  receives  a  pil- 
grim it  is  necessary  that  another  must 
start  from  the  cradle  if  the  endless 
life-chain  is  to  be  unbroken. 

It  is  in  the  general  welfare  that 
children  may  be  decently  born  of 
sound  bodies  and  brains ;  that  they 
may  be  decently  fed  and  their  minds 
and  bodies  so  developed  that  each  can 
do  his  share  of  the  world's  work  when 
his  turn  comes,  pay  his  pa.ssage  down 
the  highway  of  life  and  provide  some- 
what for  a  comfortable  old  age. 
River  of  Commerce 
Alongside    Highway 

Alongside  the  highway  of  life  runs 
the  broad  River  of  Commerce,  upon 
whose  mighty  tide  float  countless 
craft  freighted  with  the  fuel  and  tlie 
food,  the  clothing  and  the  materials 
for  sheltoi',  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
and    luxuries    which    supply    the    pil- 


grims on  the  highway  of  life.  It  is 
the  theory  of  our  laws  that  this  great 
River  of  Commerce  shall  be  kept  for- 
ever clear  of  artificial  obstructions  and 
that  the  craft  which  navigate,  whether 
they  be  great  or  small,  shall  each  en- 
joy the  fullest  i)ossible  freedom  of 
movement  consistent  with  the  similar 
rights  of  every  other  craft  on  the 
stream. 

Jt  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that 
whoever  has  for  sale  anything  which 
he  has  produced  on  farm,  in  factory, 
in  mine  or  in  mill,  shall  have  free 
access  to  the  River  of  Commerce.  Here 
it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  wholesaler,  jobber  and  re- 
tailer, whose  function  it  is  to  take  it 
to  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  the 
travelers  on  the  highway  of  life  have 
free  access  to  the  River  of  t!ominerce 
so  that  each  may  select  whatever  he 
may  need  and  can  afford  from-  the 
vast  stores  that  float  upon  the  stream. 

Whoever  by  conspiracy,  by  monop- 
oly, or  unfair  advantage  founded  on 
privilege,  obstructs  free  access  to  the 
River  of  Commerce  interferes  with  the 
whole  great  scheme  of  things  contrary 
to  the  public  interest — contrary  to  the 
rights  of  all  of  us  who  are  the  pil- 
grims  through   life. 

Whoever  on  the  River  of  Commerce, 
whether  his  craft  be  great  or  small,  so 
navigates  it  as  to  impede  or  imperil 
tiie  craft  of  another  or  to  obstruct  and 
disarrange  the  orderly  navigation  of 
the  stream  is  guilty  of  unfair  prac- 
tices in  commerce  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  violation  of  the 
rights   of  all. 

Free  Access  to  River 
Is   the   Right   of   All 

Whoever  seeks  to  cut  off  from  the 
shores  of  the  River  of  Commerce  that 
free  access  which  is  the  right  of  all ; 
whoever  seeks  to  erect  unnecessary 
tollgates  on  the  highway  of  life  and 
to  make  it  unnecessarily  difficult  or 
costly  for  the  demand  which  arises  out 
of  human  needs  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
supply  of  goods  which  is  provided  out 
of  natural  resources  and  industry  and 
commercial  processes  through  the  em- 
ployment of  human  labor  of  hands, 
and  brains,  and  the  employment  of 
capital ;  all  of  these  act  contrary  to 
the  common  welfare  and  impede  rather 
than  forward  the  scheme  of  orderly 
living. 

The  access  to,  and  movement  upon, 
the  River  of  Commerce,  constitutes  the 
state    ^f    fair    and    free    competition 


which  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  present 
theory  of  business  law.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  created 
to  aid  in  keeping  the  channel  free  ol 
obstructions  and  the  Ships  of  Com- 
merce moving  freely  without  undue 
interference,  one  with  the  other. 

In  creating  the  Commission  the  Con- 
gress wrote  a  single  sentence  which 
seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  ideals 
of  American  business  and  to  be  at 
once  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  American  business.  Tliese 
are   the   words: 

Unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion in  commerce  are  hereby 
declared  unlawful. 

This  declaration  means  that  in  com- 
merce there  shall  not  be  trickery  or 
chicane ;  that  there  shall  not  be  the 
rule  of  might  as  opposed  to  right; 
that  unfairness,  meanness,  ruthlessness 
and  dishonesty,  have  no  place  in  Amer- 
ican business. 

In  administering  this  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  follows  scrup- 
uously  a  procedure  carefully  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  When  any  one 
believes  that  unfair  practices  are  be- 
ing indulged  in  to  his  injury,  and  he 
addresses  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facts  as  he  understands  them,  the 
Commission  makes  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  if,  in  the  end,  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest and  the  public  that  the  matter 
he  formally  inquired  into,  then  it  is- 
sues its  complaint  in  writing,  directed 
to  the  concern  against  whom  the  ac- 
cusation iias  been  made.  This  issuance 
of  the  complaint  is  no  judgment  of 
guilt  but  a  resolution  for  an  orderly 
trial   of  the   matter. 

Afforded      Ample      Time 
In  Which  To  Make  Reply 

The  accused  is  then  given  forty  days 
in  which  to  i)rei)are  his  reply  in  writ- 
ing and  thereafter  a  full  hearing  is 
had,  the  respondent  being  present  in 
person  or  by  attorney  with  every  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  examine  documentary  evidence. 

After  that,  there  is  placed  at  his 
disposal  all  the  processes  of  the  Com- 
mission so  that  he  may  produce  his 
own  witnesses  and  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers  or  any  other 
documentary  evidence  which  he  may 
wish  to  employ  in  his  defense.  In  the 
end,  the  Commission  may  find  either 
that  the  acts  complained  of  liave  not 
been  committed,  or  if  committed,  may 
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not  properly  be  said  to  be  unfair.  In 
wliich  I'ase  tbe  whole  matter  is  dis- 
missed. 

If,  however,  it  is  found  that  the 
things  complained  of  have  actually 
been  done,  antl  that  they  are  contrary 
to  the  public  intei'est,  the  Commission's 
order  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
practices  complained  of,  is  issued.  But 
thereafter  the  respondent  may,  if  he 
believes  that  the  decision  is  unfair  to 
him,  appeal  to  the  (Mrcuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  and 
thence  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  so  that  every  possible 
safeguard  of  law  is  thrown  about  the 
proceedings. 

Experience  has  shown  that  about 
two  out  of  three  of  the  complaints 
which  are  brought  to  the  Commission's 
attention  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
any  formal  proceedings  and  those  mat- 
ters are  dismissed- without  annoyance 
to  the  respondent,  without  publicity 
and   without  i)ublic  knowlecigc. 

Complaints   Are   Heard 
Without      Publicity 

In  the  five  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Commission,  there  have  been  1,990 
of  such  applications  for  complaint 
made.  These  cases  have  passed  through 
or  are  j)assing  through  the  procedure 
which  I  have  outlined,  and  with  the 
following  residt: 

On  i)reliminary  examination  and 
without  publicity  or  embarrassment, 
992  of  these  cases  have  been  dis- 
missed; 537  are  still  in  the  process  of 
such  j)reliminary  investigation  and  in 
the  remaining  461  eases  the  Commis- 
sion has  instituted  formal  proceed- 
ings, resulting  in  the  issuance  of  611 
formal  complaints — the  excess  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  applica- 
tions there  were  a  number  of  respon- 
dents who  were  proceeded  against  in- 
dividually. Of  these  611  adversary 
proceedings,  827  have  been  disposed 
of,  while  284  are  still  peiuling.  Of 
the  327  disposed  of,  64  were  dismissed, 
the  Government,  on  full  hearing,  hav- 
ing failetl  of  preponderating  proof  of 
tiie  respondent  having  made  a  suffi- 
cient showing  of  defense.  Of  tiie  re- 
nmining  263  cases,  the  order  of  the 
Commission  to  cease  and  desist  was 
issued,  and  here  comes  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
the  inherent  fairness  of  the  American 
business  man,  for  out  of  2:58  eases 
where  the  business  concern  after  trial 
and  hearing  and  have  having  had 
brought  home  to  it  the  consequence, 
often  unsuspected,  of  its  conduct  upon 
competitors,  195  of  the  respondents 
have  voluntarily  agreed  to  accept  the 
order  to  cease  and  desist,  and  to  stop 
the  bad  practice. 

In  the  remaining  68  cases  the  con- 
cerns complained  against  by  other 
business  concerns,  resisted  to  the  end 
and  the  order  to  cease  and  desist  was 
nevertheless  issued.  Thus  we  find 
that    the    Federal    Trade    Commission, 


seeking  to  administer  a  fair  and  just 
law  and  dealing  witii  fair  and  just 
people  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
equity,  finds  a  minimum  of  controversy 
and  a  maximum   of  accommodation. 

When  a  large  number  of  complaints 
come  to  the  Commission  touching  a 
given  industry  or  when  a  complaint 
is  made  alleging  an  unfairness  of  some 
practice  which  is  either  an  ancient 
practice  or  one  almost  universally  em- 


Japan  Rail  Activities 

THE  Hanshin  Kyuko  Kaisha  (Osaka- 
Kobe  Express  Tramway  Com- 
pany) has  nearly  completed  an  elec- 
tric railway  between  the  two  cities. 
The  Kobe  terminus  for  the  present  is 
at  Kiimochi.  The  company  plans  to 
build   a  power   station  near   Imazu. 

The  proposed  line  of  the  mono-rail 
electric  tramway  of  Tokyo  starts  at 
Shimbashi,  passes  over  the  canals  and 
the  Sumida  Eiver  to  Yoroibashi,  near 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  has  its  ter- 
minus at  Tabata,  on  the  Government 
Railway.  Each  car  will  accommodate 
fifty  persons  and  will  run  about  25 
miles  per  hour. 

At  the  end  of  February  there  were 
about  200  electric  cars,  includnig  trail- 
ers, in  use  in  Japan.  About  eighteen 
miles  of  electrified  railways  between 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  are  now  in  op- 
eration. An  electric  line  connecting 
Yokohama  wtih  Afuna  and  Yokosuka, 
and  a  shorter  line  connecting  Kajicho 
and  Uyeno  are  under  construction.  A 
line  from  Kajicho  to  Ryogokubashi  is 
projected.  Suburban  lines  connect 
Shinagawa,  Akaba,  Uyeno,  Mansei- 
bashi  and  Kajicho  with  Tokyo. 

The  Abt  rack  rail  section  across  the 
Usui  Pass,  Shin-Etsu  Line,  was  elec- 
trified in  1912.  The  Usui  Pass  is  one 
of  the  steepest  mountain  paths  in 
Japan  and  its  highest  point  is  3,086 
feet  above  sea  level.  At  the  end  of 
1919,  sixteen  rack  and  pinion  type 
electric  locomotives  were  in  use  on 
the  electrified  portion  (about  6.7 
miles)  of  the  line.  Traffic  has  consid- 
erably increased  since  electrification 
and  the  running  time  between  Yoko- 
gawa  and  Karuizawa  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

The  Seoul  Press  says  that  the 
Kongosan  (Diamond  Mountain)  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  has  completed 
the  survey  of  eleven  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed route  with  Cholwon  as  its  start- 
ing point.  The  construction  of  an 
electric  power  house  at  Hwachon  will 
be   started   soon. 

The  Imperial  Government  Railways 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Japan  has  about  7,000 
of  railways,  3,000  locomotives,  7,500 
passenger  cars  and  50,000  freight  cars. 

To  make  the  Tokyo  tram  lines  safe 
for  heavy  cars  soon  to  be  placed  in 
operation,  the  city  will  rebuild  thirty 
bridges.  Because  of  the  increased  use 
of  heavy  motor  trucks,  approximately 
two  hundred  smaller  bridges  will  be 
repaired.     Work   will  begin  September. 


ployed,  the  Commission  feels  tliat  a 
single  case  may  not  present  all  the 
facts  and  that  a  decision  upon  the 
facts  involved  in  an  individual  case 
would  tend  to  be  harmful  rather  than 
helpfid,  it  employs  a  procedure  which 
it  has  called  Trade  Practice  Submit- 
tal. This  procedure  has  also  been 
employed    by    the    (Commission    in     a 


luimber  of  instances  at  the  re<iuest  of 
the    industry   itself. 

The  proceeding  is  to  invite  as  com- 
plete and  as  representative  body  of 
men  as  possible  in  the  industry  to 
meet  with  the  Commission  and  there 
discuss  frankly  and  fully  any  and  all 
practices  which  the  industry  and  not 
the  Commission,  may  have  questioned 
as  to  whether  they  are  fair  and  good 
or  bad  and  useless ;  or  whether  they 
are  unfair.  Open  and  free  discussion 
is  invited  and  in  the  end,  the  Commis- 
sion makes  no  decision  or  ruling  nor 
any  expression  of  opinion,  but  asks 
the  meeting  to  say  out  of  the  experi- 
ence and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  industry,  what  are 
good  things  and  what  are  bad  things. 

This  decision  of  the  industry  itself 
is  taken  by  the  Commission  as  a  guide 
and  thereafter  if  business  concerns 
complain  that  practices  which  have 
been  deemed  unfair  by  the  industry 
itself  are  being  indulged  in,  the  Com- 
mission will  assume  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  such  prac- 
tices are  bad,  and,  without  a  long  pre- 
liminary examination,  bring  the  con- 
tested practice  to  issue  so  that  it  may 
be  tried  out  in  an  orderly  way  accorcl- 
ing  to  the  formal  proceedings  whicii 
1  have  heretofore  described. 

Business     Is     Suffering 
From  a  Real  Hardship 

Business  is  suffering  under  a  very 
real  hardship.  It  is  the  same  hard- 
ship that  President  Roosevelt  saw 
when  he  secured  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  It  is  the 
same  hardship  which  President  Wilson 
recognized  when  he  advocated  the 
broadening  of  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  (Corporations  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

It  is  this :  Laws  made  to  apply  to 
business  are  of  necessity  inflexible, 
while  business  changes  day  by  day. 
What  is  good  for  one  industry  is  bad 
for  another.  What  amounts  to  a 
nu)rtal  sin  in  one  industry  may  be 
actually  a  virtue  in  another.  So  it 
is  that  we  have  a  body  of  anti-trust 
laws  drawn  to  meet  certain  knowii 
business  sins,  but,  in  the  very  nature 
of  their  drawing,  so  inflexible  as  to 
work  hardship.  There  is  agitation  for 
repeal  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  T  am 
certain  that  public  sentiment  will  not 
consider  this,  and  I  am  just  as  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  if  it  were 
l)ossible  to  be  done. 

These  anti-trust  laws  are  not  only 
inflexible,  but  the  multitude  of  deci- 
sions which  have  been  handed  down 
have,  of  necessity  created  a  zone  of 
doubt  through  which  business  has  to 
pass,  and  jet,  where,  each  step  it  takes, 
it  fears  a  pitfall. 

Business  men  consult  their  attor- 
neys ;  the  best  that  are  to  be  had.  They 
state  their  ease.  They  say  what  they 
would  like  to  do,  and  about  the  best 
advice  they  can  get  is  "try  it,  and  if 
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you  get  iiito  trouble  we  will  do  our 
best  to  get  you  out." 

So  it  is  tluit  there  has  been  ii  sug- 
gestion, repeatedly  urged,  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  at- 
tempt to  give  what  are  called  "rulings 
in  advance."  That  means  that  a  busi- 
ness concern  about  to  embark  upon  a 
line  of  conduct,  might  come  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  explain 
its  intent  and  purposes,  and  ask 
whether  or  not  such  line  of  conduct 
would  be  within  the  law. 

Now,  such  a  ruling  in  advance  is 
an  impossibility.  To  begin  with,  no 
man  can  say  what  his  conduct  is  going 
to  be  for  the  next  year,  or  the  next 
month,  or  the  next  week,  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  next  hour.  He  thinks  he 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  do — but  he 
does  not. 

But,  even  if  he  did,  experience  shows 
that  no  inan  knows  what  the  reflex  of 
any  act  which  he  may  do,  may  have 
upon  some  other  man.  He  looks  at 
his  line  of  conduct  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  He  is  sincere  and  honest. 
He  believes  it  is  a  good  thing.  But 
he  does  not  know — he  cannot  know — 
how,  in  the  complex  web  of  modern 
commercial  relations,  that  act  will  re- 
act upon  another. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  any  other  body,  public  or  private, 
to  attempt  to  rule  in  advance  upon 
the  effect  of  any  unperformed  act  or 
acts  would  require  both  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  of  clairvoyance.  I  may 
modestly  eay  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  now  constituted,  may 
have  many  gifts,  but  not  those. 

Business   In  Doubt 
Breeding  Suspicion 

That  seems  to  bring  us  to  an  im- 
passe. "We  cannot  repeal  the  law.  The 
lawyers  cannot  tell  you  what  it  means, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cannot  prophesy.  That  leaves  business 
in  doubt,  and  doubt  breeds  suspicion 
and  fear  and  despair.  Sometimes  it 
breeds  defiance  of  law. 

A  bill  which  was  reintroduced  in 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  having 
been  introduced  in  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, has  appealed  to  me  as  offering 
a  rea.sonable  solution.  The  author  of 
the  bill  is  Mr.  Steele  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  lawyer  and  a  business  man.  He 
proposes  in  his  bill  that  any  concern 
about  to  embark  in  any  course  of  con- 
duct may  come  voluntarily  (he  need 
not  come  unless  he  wants  to),  to  the 
Government  and  set  out  clearly  just 
what  he  intends  to  do. 

This  expression  of  intention  is  to 
be  receivefl,  and  the  business  concern 
is  to  be  given  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  his  declaration.  He 
may  then  go  back  and  carry  on  his 
business  in  accordance  with  his  ex- 
pressed intention,  and  until  some  citi- 
zen shall  come  forward  to  complain 
either  that  the  public  interest  or  busi- 
ness  institutions   are   being    definitely 


injured  by  that  course  of  conduct,  the 
fact  of  his  publicly  filing  his  declai'a- 
tion  shall  be  a  complete  defense  in 
any  court  of  law  or  before  any  gov- 
ernment agency  against  any  charges 
of  breach  of  law. 

It  provides  further,  that  if  such 
eliarge  is  made,  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing shall  be  had,  and  if  it  sliall  be 
fountl  that,  the  course  of  conduct  is 
against  the  public  interest,  then  the 
indulgence  may  be  withdrawn,  and 
thereafter,  the  business  concern  shall 
file  an  amended  plan  of  conduct  or 
shall  be  amenable  to  the  anti-trust 
laws.  The  decision  may  be  appealed, 
for  review,  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
and  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Webb-Pomerene  Law 
Not  Fairly  Tried  Yet 

This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of 
our  new  export  trade  law.  The  Webb- 
Pomerene  law,  or  the  Export  Trade 
Act,  has  been  in  force  a  little  more 
than  two  years.  It  went  into  opera- 
tion just  after  the  anniversary  of  this 
country's  entrance  into  the  World 
War,  so  that  its  trial  has  been  solely 
under  war  conditions  or  post-war  con- 
ditions, which  are  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, as  distressing  and  difficult  as 
regards   foreign  trade. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  op- 
eration of  this  law,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  has  been  beset 
by  economic  difficuties  of  all  sorts. 
Credits,  exchange  and  transportation, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land,  have  been 
in  such  a  state  of  disorder  as  to  tend 
to  retard  the  growth  and  activities  of 
export  associations  operating  under 
the  new  law.  So  too,  there  have  been 
interferences  by  way  of  embargoes.  In 
spite  of  pll  these  things  and  many 
other  abnormal  conditions,  some  of 
them  world-wide,  the  Export  Trade 
Act  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Associations  which  have  been  formed 
under  it,  to  be  a  decidedly  useful  in- 
strument in  promoting  the  progress  of 
this   country  in   foreign   commerce. 

One  of  the  traditional  criticisms  of 
the  American  exporter  has  been  that 
he  tended  to  take  a  flyer  in  a  foreign 
market  and  to  count  the  success  of 
the  venture  upon  the  immediate  profit 
or  loss  of  the  single  transaction ;  to 
enter  a  market  unceremoniousy  and 
leave  it  abruptly.  This  procedure  did 
not  make  for  the  building  up  of  that 
good-will,  the  steady  growth  of  which 
through  the  years,  is  the  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  real  extension  in  ex- 
port trade  and  healthy,  steady  profit 
year  after  year  may  rest. 

Entering     a    Market 
After   Careful  Study 

The  Export  Trade  Associations 
formed  under  the  Export  Trade  Act 
have  not  shown  themselves  to  be  fol- 
lowing this  theory  or  practice  in  com- 
merce. On  the  contrary,  by  virtue  of 
the  pooling  of  expenses  and  perhaps 
the  pooling  of  patience  and   courage. 


we  find  them  entering  a  market  after 
careful  and  scientifii;  study  and  ex- 
amination, and  having  entered,  we  find 
them  prepared  as  to  financial  resource 
and  as  to  resolution,  to  remain  until 
they  shall  have  conquered  any  diffi- 
culties, prejudices  or  obstacles  which 
they  may  find  across  their  path. 

Under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  it 
is  permitted  that  two  or  more  Amer- 
ican concerns  may  associate  themselves 
for  a  joint  adventure  into  export  trade. 
They  may  pool  their  goods.  They 
may  sell  at  a  common  price  mutually 
agreed  upon.  They  may  have  a  com- 
mon purse  for  expenses.  They  may 
agree  tipon  business  practices  and 
finally,  they  may  share  pro  rata  in 
the  gain  or  loss  of  the  adventure.  All 
without  violation  of  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  seek  to 
prevent  combinations,  monopolies,  re- 
straints of  trade,  lessening  of  competi- 
tion, or  the  like,  all  with  the  proviso 
that  such  association's  activities  be 
limited  strictly  and  solely  to  export 
trade. 

A  group  of  competitors  desiring  to 
so  associate  themselves  may  either  in- 
corporate in  any  state  of  the  Union 
or  enter  into  articles  of  association 
and  thereafter  the  charter  of  the  cor- 
poration or  the  articles  of  association 
are  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  filing  and  its  accept- 
ance constitutes  them  as  an  associa- 
tion under  the  Export  Trade  Act.  It 
is  necessary  that  there  be  filed  the 
names  of  the  officers,  the  members 
and  a  full  disclosure  of  the  commodi- 
ties proposed  to  be  dealt  in. 

Early      Criticism 
Not   Well   Based 

After  all,  it  is  applying  to  the  ex- 
port trade  the  national  motto  "E 
Pluribus  Unum" — one  out  of  many — 
and  bringing  into  the  foreign  trade 
the  doctrine  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  It  is  co-operation,  it  is  the 
pooling  of  resources,  so  that  produc- 
ers and  manufacturers,  who  individ- 
iially  would  not  be  able  to  finance  the 
expenses  of  securing  an  introduction 
and  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets, 
may  combine  their  resources  and  so 
adventure  into  the  corners  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  beginning  considerable  criti- 
cism, not  based  on  understanding,  was 
directed  against  this  law  by  foreign 
countries.  These  criticisms  are  not 
now  being  renewed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. They  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent as  the  aims,  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  have  come  to  be 
better  understood  abroad  and  perhaps 
also  since  it  is  coming  to  be  accepted 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
being  marked  with  unusual  care. 

The  associations  thus  far  operating 
in  foreign  trade,  themselves,  have  done 
much  to  silence  criticism,  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  conduct  has  been  such 
that    during    the    whole    time    of    the 
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U.  S.  Trade  With  Mexico 

Shows  Great  Expansion 


'T'lli;  trade  of  the  United  States 
-^  Avith  Mexico  is  heading  for  tlie 
$300,000,000  line  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  which  ends  with  next  month. 
Our  trade  with  Mexico  even  during 
the  disturbed  period  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Diaz  in  1911  has 
shown  remarkable   gains. 

It  totaled,  says  a  statement  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
$115,000,000  in  1910;  dropped  to  $110,- 
000,000  in  1915,  then  despite  the  con- 
tinued disturbances  since  that  date, 
advanced  to  $191,000,000  in  1917, 
$245,000,000  in  1918  and  $278,000,000 
in  1919,  while  the  March  figures,  the 
latest  received,  indicated  a  total  of 
over  $30,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  June,  1920. 

Whether  recent  events  in  Mexico 
will  prevent  the  trade  from  reaching 
the  high  water  mark  of  $300,000,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  cannot  now 
be  foretold.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  sales  by  the  United  States  to 
our  15,000,000  neighbors  in  Mexico  in 
the  calendar  vear  1919  were  juore 
than  to  the  300,000,000  inhabitants  of 
India  or  the  400,000,000  of  China.  Our 
imports  from  Mexico  in  the  calendar 
year  1919  were  $148,926,000,  and  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $131,452,000. 

What  are  the  ai-ticles  forming  this 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade 
with  our  neighbors  at  the  south  sep- 
arated from  the  United  States  by  only 
an  imaginary  line  or  at  the  best  a  com- 
))aratively  narrow  stream  of  water? 
On  the  import  side,  sisal   (a  s\ibstitute 


for  hemp),  $40,000,000;  crude  petrol- 
eum, $26,000,000;  copper,  $20,000,000; 
raw  cotton,  $10,000,000;  hides,  $10,- 
000,000;  coffee,  $5,500,000;  lead  $5,- 
000,000 ;  mahogany,  india  rubber  and 
sundry  other  tropical  products,  about 
$500,000  each. 

On  the  export  side,  manufactures 
form  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
sales,  including  iron  pipes,  over  $7,- 
000,000;  cotton  cloths,  $6,500,000; 
flour,  $5,600,000;  sugar,  $2,500,000; 
automobiles,  $2,350,000;  lard,  $2,200,- 
000;  shoes,  $2,000,000;  lumber,  $1,200,- 
000;  automobile  tires,  nearly  $1,000,- 
000;  eggs,  $787,000;  dyestuffs,  $715,- 
000;  canned  salmon,  $703,000;  cotton 
knit  goods,  $675,000;  paper,  $568,000; 
paraffin,  $504,000;  railway  cars,  $497,- 
000;  cement,  $495,000;  ploughs,  $481,- 
000;  galvanized  iron,  $464,000;  steel 
rails,  $461,000;  typewriters,  $422,000, 
and  structural  iron,  $401,000,  while  the 
hundreds  of  other  articles  ranging  be- 
low those  above  enumerated  made  a 
total  of  exports  to  Mexico  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1919,  to  which  the  fore- 
going figures  relate,  of  $131,452,000, 
against  $97,789,000  in  the  calendar 
year  1918. 

Quite  naturally  the  United  States 
supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
ports of  Mexico,  lying  just  alongside, 
as  she  does,  and  takes  a  correspond- 
ing proportion  of  her  exports.  Even 
prior  to  the  war  we  were  supplying 
about  one-half  of  ]\Iexico's  imports, 
while  our  European  friends  were  sup- 
plying the  other  half.     With  the   cir- 


cumstances of  the  war  their  faciltiies 
for  supplying  the  class  of  merchandise 
required  by  Mexico  were  naturally 
minimized,  and  as  a  result  the  United 
States  is  now  supplying  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  merchandise  imported  into 
Mexico,  and  taking  about  90  per  cent 
of  her  exports. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  large 
trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mexico  has 
a  tropical  or  subtropical  climate,  while 
the  climate  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  the  temperate  zone.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  an  interchange  of  trop- 
ical products  for  temperate  zone  prod- 
ucts, manufactured  articles  especially 
being  very  large. 

The  United  States  now  imports  an- 
nually over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  products  as 
against  $350,000,000  worth  in  1900, 
and  the  fact  that  Mexico  is  able  to 
supply  material  of  this  character, 
which  includes  india  rubber,  fibres, 
coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  vegetable  oils,  makes  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  especially  attrac- 
tive to  her  producers,  while  the  other 
fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
her  imports  are  manufactures  render 
this  country  especially  attractive  to 
her  buyers,  particularly  because  tlie 
time  requirecl  to  obtain  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  is  naturally 
less  than  from  Europe. 

Another  reason  for  the  gains  in  re- 
cent years  of  our  share  in  the  trade 
of  Mexico  is  presumably  the  large  and 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  Amer- 
ican capital  invested  in  that  country, 
which  before  the  war  was  estimated  at 
over  a  billion  dollars  and  recently 
stated  by  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, in  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  be  two  billion  dollars,  or 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
country. 


operation  of  the  law,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  complaint  7nade  by  for- 
eign customers  against  any  of  these 
associations.  A  course  of  conduct  as 
carefully  chosen  as  that — with  nearly 
half  a  hundred  associations  actively 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  in  a 
l)eriod  of  two  years  and  during  a  time 
of  interrupted  comnninications  and  of 
great  difficulty  in  the  foreign  trade, 
no  act  has  been  complained  of  as  un- 
fair— means  permanence  in  foreign 
trade  built  on  good-will;  it  means  re- 
peat orders;  it  means  volume  of  busi- 
ness; decreasing  overhead;  increasing 
profits. 

Stated  in  its  baldest  and  and  most 
extreme  terms,  the  first  and  common- 
est criticism  was  that  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Law  would  permit  great  Amer- 
ican combinations  of  capital  to  sail 
under  a  black  flag,  and,  freed  from 
all  restraining  laws,  invade  and  pillage 
the  foreign  markets  at  will.  Believ- 
ing this   to   be   true,   it   is   not   to   be 


wondered  at  that  our  neighbors  re- 
garded the  enactment  of  the  law  with 
apprehension.  But  that  apprehension 
was   ill-founded. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greater  units 
in  American  business  engaged  in  trans- 
actions of  large  volume  and  with  fully 
organized  export  trade  departments, 
had  no  need  of  the  law  and  have  not 
brought  themselves  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  On  the  contrary, 
smaller  i^merican  business  concerns 
are  now  able,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  to 
associate  themselves  together  and  to 
bring  a  degree  of  competition  in  the 
foreign  market  and  to  the  foreign 
customers  of  the  United  States,  which 
they  cannot  bring  in  the  domestic 
market. 

Whereas,  before  the  passage  of  the 
law,  many  remote  markets  could  only 
be  reached  by  the  largest  American 
concerns,  with  little  or  no  competition 
resulting,  it  is  now  possible  for  smaller 
concerns,  by  uniting  their  resources,  to 


project  against  their  larger  competi- 
tors a  degree  of  competition  which 
they  are  not  able  to  bring  to  bear 
within  the  United  States. 

Another  and  even  more  important 
consideration  which  at  first  entirely 
escaped  the  attention  of  oiu-  foreign 
critics,  or  perhaps  if  noticed,  was 
viewed  with  skepticism.  It  is  that 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Export  Trade 
Act  invokes  and  extends  to  all  trans- 
actions in  foreign  trade,  all  the  dom- 
estic protection  and  safeguards  against 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  trade  practices  generall.y.  Thus 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
extension  of  its  highest  ideals  to  gov- 
ern its   foreign   commerce. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  in  1918 
was  fortunate  as  to  time,  for  the  reas- 
on that  in  foreign  countries  the  num- 
ber ami  size  of  trade  combiiuitions  has 
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Greatest  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Will  Be  Upon  Pacific  Ocean 


(From   the    Wall    Street   Journal) 

WIIEX  Captain  Robert  Dollar  was 
in  New  York  some  months  ago 
he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  perhaps  the 
greatest  commerce  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  will  be  car- 
ried by  \essels  which  navigate  the 
Pacific.  Captain  Dollar  is  able  to 
speak  from  experience.  His  ships 
have  carried  and  are  carrying  no 
small  part  of  the  commerce  with  the 
Far  East  which  originates  or  termi- 
nates upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  his  influence  that 
China  is  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  is  her  best  friend  and  tiiat  busi- 
ness and  commercial  relations  with  this 
country  can  be  carried  on  in  absolute 
confidence. 

Some  who  have  visited  the  Pacific 
slope  and  have  recently  returned  to 
New  York  i-eport  that  the  people  of 
that  vast  section  are  now  far  more 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  trade 
Avith  Asia  and  Japan  than  in  any  of 
the  political  questions  which  ai-e  now 
prominent,  not  being  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  League  of  Nations 
issue. 

Now  that  the  reports  of  our  com- 
merce in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30  are  available  there  is  discov- 
ered in  the  details  excellent  reason  for 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Far 
West  toward  the  commerce  of  tiu'  Pa- 
cific.    For  the  Washington  authorities 


grown  very  rapidly  in  recent  years 
and  through  these  combinations  our 
foreign  competitors  have  been  able  to 
exert  a  degree  of  aggressiveness  and 
energy  which  has  tended  to  offset  the 
difficulties  of  war  times  and  recon- 
struction limes  and  which,  witii  the 
return  to  normal,  would  have  been  a 
menace  to  our  foreign  trade  and  an 
obstacle  to  its  extension. 

As  I  have  said,  the  associations 
formed  under  the  Act,  aie  required  to 
file  with  the  Federal  Trade  (.'oinmis- 
sion  certain  statements  and  data  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  ojierations 
and  currently  to  file  reports  in  detail 
of  their  operations.  Such  associations 
may  not  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
commit  any  act  which  is  in  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  United  States"  or 
"in  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of 
any  domestic  competitor  of  such  as- 
sociations" or  which  "artificially  or 
intentioiuUly  enliaiu-es  or  depresses 
prices  within  the  T'uited  States  of 
commodities  of  the  class  exported  by 


re])ort  that  although  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  American  exports 
to  Asia  were  $113,000,000,  within  five 
years  they  had  so  increased  that  their 
value  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $600,- 
000,000. 

There  were  many  who  were  per- 
suaded that  after  the  close  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  our  exports  would  de- 
crease, a  view  which  experience  has 
shown  was  entirely  mistaken.  Instead 
there  was  an  increase.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  was  in  our  ex- 
ports to  Asia,  approximately  $200,- 
000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  our  ex- 
l)orts  to  Asia  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  June  30  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  $800,000,000.  It  was  especially 
gratifying  because  the  presumption 
was  strong  that  after  the  war  was 
ended  Asia  would  resume  her  former 
imports  from  Europe  and  that  the 
higher  money  value  of  the  exports  is 
in  part  explained  by  high  prices.  Yet 
a  careful  stud}'  of  statistics  shows 
that  in  spite  of  high  prices  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
carried  across  the  Pacific  has  been 
very    great. 

The  United  States  is  exporting  to 
tiie  Far  East  chiefly  manufactured 
products  and  is  importing  also  heav- 
ily from  Asia.  Total  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  were  of  the 
value    of    $1,350,000.     Asia,    therefore, 


secured  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
more  than  $400,000,000.  Our  total 
commerce  with  the  Far  East  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  was  $2,150,000,- 
000. 

These  figures  will  not  astonish  Cap- 
tain Dollar,  but  they  will  cause  won- 
der to  all  who  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce 
with  the  I'^ar  East  and  who  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  com- 
merce was  increased  in  the  first  year 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  An 
increase  of  this  kind  was  not  looked 
for. 

We  sold  to  Japan  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  commodities  worth  $460,000",000. 
Til  1914  our  sales  to  Japan  were  of 
the  comparatively  trifling  value  of 
$51,000,000.  We  sold  to  India  $7K,- 
000,000  in  the  past  fiscal  year ;  in  1914 
India  bought  only  $14,000,000  worth 
of  commodities  from  the  United 
States.  We  marketed  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  commodities  of  the  value 
of  $45,000,000,  whereas  in  1914  our 
total  sales  were  only  $4,000,000. 

This  is  probably  without  precedent 
ill  the  history  of  Amerieaii  commerce. 
But  it  is  believed  to  be  only  the  be- 
ginning. Within  ten  years,  if  the  i)re- 
dietion  of  Captain  Dollar  is  justified, 
our  Pacific  commerce  will  far  surjiass 
the  commerce  which  is  carried  across 
the  Atlaiiric.  We  are  buying  heavily 
in  the  Far  East  and  these  iinjiorts 
show  an  increase  comparable  to  our 
increase   in   exports. 


such  Associations"  or  which  "sub- 
stantially lessens  competition  within 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  re- 
strains trade   therein." 

In  case  of  violation  of  these  provi- 
sions, the  Commission  may,  after  due 
investigation  and  decision,  make  the 
necessary  readjustments  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  in  order  that  it 
may  conform  to  the  law,  and  if  such 
recommendations  are  not  complied 
with,  the  Commission  shall  "refer  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  such  action  thereon  as  he  may 
deem  proper." 

There  are  now  operating  under  the 
Export  Trade  Law  a  total  of  forty- 
four  associations,  comprising  nearly  a 
thousand  concerns,  whose  offices  and 
plants  are  distributed  over  forty-three 
States  of  the  United  States.  The  prod- 
ucts and  commodities  exported  by  the 
different  associations  come  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  From  Califor- 
nia   go    out   lumber,    hardware,    chem- 


icals, fertilizer,  general  merchandise ; 
from  Illinois,  condensed  milk,  grain, 
meat,  office  equipment,  agricultural  im- 
plements, machinery,  lumber ;  from 
Wisconsin,  cereals,  canned  goods,  for- 
est products ;  from  llichigan,  chem- 
icals, cereals,  foundry  equipment,  pa- 
per, furniture,  meats ;  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  locomotives,  cement, 
steel,  copper,  wood  products,  machiii- 
ei'y,  textiles,  paper,  alcohol,  chemicals, 
cereals,  food  products,  general  mer- 
chandise; from  Massachusetts,  textiles, 
webbing  material,  copper,  paper, 
valves  and  ])ipe  fittings,  chemicals, 
cereals,  lumber;  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southern  States  tanning  ma- 
terials, lumber,  phosphates,  pipe  fit- 
tings, meats,  locomotives,  clothespins, 
general   merchandise. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  open- 
ing of  this  new  era  in  our  foreign 
trade,  a  discussion  of  the  matter  of  a 
national  trade  mark  takes  on  a  new 
significance.  There  seems  to  be  two 
objections  to  the  national   trade  mark 
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British  India  Needs 

EXTENSIVE  developments  are  ex- 
pected In  the  sugar  industry  of 
British  India,  where  sugar  is  scarce 
and  expensive.  A  Sugar  Conunittee, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  situation, 
is  expected  to  recommend  that  the 
manufacture  he  tat  en  up  on  a  large 
scale  with  government  assistance.  The 
chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  getting 
plant  and  machinery.  The  Tata  inter- 
ests in  India  have  established  a  large 
corporation   for  the   refining   of   sugar. 

The  Burma  Oil  Company  is  con- 
structing a  twelve-mill  tin  plate  plant, 
which  will  produce  30,000  tons  an- 
nually. The  new  plant  will  be  located 
close  to  the  Tata  Iron  Steel  Company's 
works,  where  the  tin  bars  will  be  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  first  tin  rolling 
mill  to  be   established   in  India. 

Large  tractor  trials  of  an  interna- 
tional character  will  be  held  in  India 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  next 
year.  The  tractor  market  in  India 
and  the  Far  East  generally  is  thought 
to   have   great  possibilities. 

Several  electric  power  and  lighting 
deve'opments  have  been  planned  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  South  India,  util- 
izing the  natural  water  power  obtain- 
able in  the  district.  Among  them  is 
the  government  cinchona  factory  at 
Naduvattam,  which  will  probably  be 
supplied  with  electric   power. 

Various  enterprises  have  been  start- 
ed in  the  State  of  Mysore  by  the  In- 
dustries and  Commerce  Department, 
including  soap  and  metal  factories,  su- 
gar cane  mills  and  a  button  factory, 
all  of  which  have  proved  financially 
successful.  The  department  intends  to 
extend  its  activities  and  turn  some  of 
the  fully  established  industries  over  to 
private   interests. 


"Made  In  The  U.  S.  A." 

What  Does  It  Stand  For? 


idea.  The  first  is,  that  as  to  untrade- 
marked  goods,  the  national  trade  mark 
will  seem  to  put  a  stamp  of  equality 
upon  inferior  goods  of  merit  and  of 
(|uality. 

The  second  is,  that  tlie  good  will 
which  is  embodied  in  private  trade 
marks  would  be  lessened  by  the  use 
of  a  general  or  a  national  tratle  mark. 
It  appears  that,  unless  these  objections 
can  be  cured,  such  legislation  will  not 
be  helpful  to  American  business  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  But,  it 
seems  equally  certain  that  if  these  ob- 
jections can  be  met,  a  national  trade 
mark  may  be  made  of  the  greatest 
aid  and  value  to  American  business  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

If  the  ('ongress  shall  authorize  mere- 
ly a  design  or  symbol  which  may  be 
placed  iiidiscriminately  upon  any- 
thing, of  any  kind  or  quality  that  is 
placed  upon  a  ship  for  sale  abroad, 
then  it  would  seem  that  that  trade 
mark  might  work  incalculable  harm, 
■-  and  especially  harmed,  would  be  those 
concerns  which,  under  private  trade 
marks,  have  built  up  through  the  pro- 

Icess  of  quality  goods  and  fair  dealing, 
that  greatest  of  all  assets  in  business, 
in  individual  life  and  in  national  life 
— deserved   good  will. 


P,y   K.   M.   NICHOLS 

WHAT  does  "Made  in  the   U.   S. 
A."   mean  to   the  foreign   con- 
sumer of  American  products? 

That  depends,  has  always  depended, 
aiul  will  always  depend  more  or  less 
upon  the  quality  and  price  of  what  we 
have  to  of¥er,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  through  what  medium  and 
upon  whnt  terms  it  is  otfered. 

During  the  world  war  and  the  post 
w-ar  period  of  chaos  in  world  trade, 
the  American  producer  has  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  advantage,  with  "U.  S. 
A."  spelling  magic  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  word  "American" 
admittedly  held  in  high  esteem  and 
looked  toward  for  sustenance  in  al- 
most every  corner  of  the  globe. 

This  circumstance  supplied  us  with 
an  opportunity  we  did  not  dream  of 
a  few  years  since.  Our  name  and  our 
goods  have  been  thrust  into  the  lime- 
light. Can  we  grasp — are  we  grasp- 
ing the  opportunity?  Will  we  keep 
them  in  Ihe  limelight,  and  keep  the 
light  trimmed? 

It  Rests  Upon  Us 
To  Produce  Best 
Tt  rests  upon  us  to  produce  the  best 
we  can,  sell  for  the  least  profit  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  standards,  and  make  terms 
that  will  be  attractive  to  the  foreign 
buyer  and  at  the  same  time  advanta- 
geous to  us,  bringing  about  and  sup- 
porting a  condition  wherein  the  two 
])rime  factors  of  foreign  trading,  or 
any  trading,  namely,  the  actual  pro- 
ducer aiul  the  ultimate  consumer,  may 
become  directly  allied  in  a  confidential 
business  relationship,  confidential  in 
that  the  relationship  shall  be  direct, 
true  and  above  board,  with  all  the 
cards  on  the  table  and  no  further 
draws ;  with  care  to  the  full  respect 
of  oiu"  laws  governing  commerce,  and 
the  elimination  of  all  by-revenue,  ex- 
cept that  known  as  legal  or  goverji- 
mental  revenue.  We  may  have  to  ad- 
mit radical  reforms  before  we  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  that  is  possible  toward  this  end. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
future  generations  of  American  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers  and  exporters, 
and  the  obligation  rests  upon  every 
man,  little  or  big,  directly  or.  how- 
ever, remotelv  connected  with  any 
phase  of  foreign  trade. 

For  example,  to  illustrate  the  mul- 
titude this  obligation  rests  upon,  take 
shoe  laces.  The  shoe  lace  is  an  in- 
significant little  thing,  and  half  the 
world    gets   along   without    them ;     but 


they  exist  in  astonishing  numbers, 
nevertheless.  Look  beyond  the  little 
article  itself,  to  the  machinery  that 
takes  part  in  its  creation,  from  cotton 
field  machinery  to  that  which  forms 
the  little  tin  clip  at  the  ends  of  the 
lace ;  or,  look  beyond  the  machinery  to 
the  raw  materials  from  field  and  mine, 
down  through  an  interminable  succes- 
sion of  productions  and  operations,  to 
and  including  the  little  scrap  of  steel 
that  goes  into  the  tiniest  set  screw  in 
the  most  insignificant  wheel  in  the 
least  of  the  innumerable  types  and 
classes  of  machinery  necessary  to  this 
one  accomplishment,  not  to  mention 
the  avenues  the  lace  must  travel 
through  before  it  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

^Merchants  and  monarchs  have 
thirs'ted  for  world  trade  since  time 
immemorial,  and  no  matter  how  mod- 
est a  beginning  they  have  seen,  nearly 
all  have  dreamed  of  monopoly  sooner 
or  later.  That  great  plum  has  ever 
dangled  out  of  reach,  though  an  oc- 
casional straining  finger  has  touched 
it.  War  upon  war  has  raged,  blood 
has  tinged  the  rivers,  and  kingdoTus 
have  fallen  because   of  it. 

We  do  not  seek  monopoly,  but  we 
want  our  share.  We  have  everything 
that  can  be  called  an  advantage  right 
at  hand.  We  can  offer  millions'  worth 
on  credit  and  for  exchange,  and  can  so 
establish  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Orient  that  Europe  will  never  again 
gain  the  foothold  that  has  proved  a 
stinnbling  block  to  our  advancement 
in  the  past,  if  we  lay  aside  our  greed, 
do  not  try  to  hog  it  all,  and  foist  in- 
ferior (|uality  on  tlie  foreign  consumer 
in  the  bargain. 

Entering  New  Phase 
of  Commercial  War 
We  are  now  upon  the  verge  of  an- 
other commercial  war,  or,  rather,  en- 
tering upon  a  new  phase  of  the  con- 
tinual commercial  war,  which,  while  it 
Tuay  be  bloodless,  will  prove  to  be  none 
the  le.ss  1,'itter.  The  greed  for  world 
trade  will,  within  the  next  ten  years, 
become  so  keen  that  England,  France 
and  Germany  will  be  offering  their 
goods  at  a  small  i)ercentage  above 
cost,  and  on  long  term  credits,  in  or- 
der to  get  at  the  volume  of  business; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  they  already 
have  the  problem  figured  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  that  w-e  may  have 
to  offer. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  our  share  of 
the  world's  business,  now  is  the  time. 
The  iron  is  hot,  the  sledge  poised.  We 
have  brawn  enough  to  forge  for  our- 
selves   an    impregnable    position;    yet, 
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we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  smith 
who  strilies  haphazardly,  or,  which  is 
more  important,  who  attempts  too 
great  a  weld  with  too  little  pains,  sel- 
dom   accomplishes   much. 

First,  what  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  prime  factors?  Practi- 
cally none.  The  producer  or  manu- 
facturer seldom  exports,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  seldom  imports. 

Foreign    Consumer 
Direct      Purchaser 

The  foreign  consumer,  so  termed,  is 
the  direct  buyer  of  manufactured 
goods,  or  the  manufacturer  of  goods 
from  our  raw  materials,  or  the  man 
who  uses  our  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  goods  from  our  or  his 
own  raAV  materials — the  man  or  con- 
cern Avlio  is  instrumental  in  preparing 
an  article  for  the  ultimate  consumer's 
use,  or  wlu)  .juggles  it  into  the  foreign 
markets  for  his  ultimate  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand  stands  the  exporter. 

Both  are  commission  merchants, 
who  today  represent  the  foreign  es- 
tablishment, to  Avhom  the  handling  of 
90  per  cent  of  foreign  trade  is  en- 
trusted. They  bu.y,  sell  and  trade  be- 
tween the  man  who  has  the  goods  to 
offer  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the 
man  who  wants  the  goods  at  the  other 
end,  .iust  as  our  domestic  commission 
merchant  stands  between  the  liouse- 
wife  in  the  home  and  the  farmer  at 
Jus  potato  patch. 

How  mucli  does  tlie  farmer  get,  how 
much  does  the  broker  keep  and  how 
much  does  mother  pay?  Why  does 
she  scold  the  farmer  for  poor-rich 
potatoes  and  eventually  buy  a  sub- 
stitute? 

The  commission  man  can  manipulate 
matters  so  that  the  producer  is  con- 
sidered a  hog  by  the  buyers,  either  at 
lionie  or  abroad.  He  may  not  do  it 
invariably,  but  he  does  it  regularly 
enough  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  integrity  of  business.  At  any  rate, 
the  producer  is  seldom  to  any  great 
extent  at  fault. 

Relationship    Between 
Broker   and    Producer 

The  relationship  between  the  broker 
and  the  producer  should  be  such  that 
the  broker  would  receive  a  commis- 
sion exactly  in  ])roportion  to  his  rela- 
tive financial  obligation,  as  per  the 
percentage  value  to  the  producer,  and 
tlie.v  be  .iointly  related  to  the  con- 
sumer, though  the  total  elimination 
of  the  l)roker  be  too  much  to  ask. 

But,  having  met  our  foreign  buyer 
face  to  face  and  agreed  upon  the  most 
profitable  medium  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing, with  tlie  goods  and  cash  avail- 
able, we  have  only  accomplished  one 
phase  of  the  situation,  namely,  the 
easy  angle  of  the  subject. 

The  angle  of  exchange  is  of  more 
vital  importance  and  worthy  of  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  It  should  and  must 
be  worked  out  in  a  manner  where  the 


poor  foreign  buyer  can,  by  exchange 
of  raw  material  for  manufactured  ar- 
ticles and  machinery  for  their  manu- 
facture, be  enabled  to  grow  and  be- 
come a  true  factor  in  the  commercial 
world,  tlius  creating  a  demand  for 
more  and  more  of  our  American  prod- 
ucts, machinery,  etc.,  and  the  use  of 
certain  efficient  articles. 

Once  the  acquaintance  is  formed, 
a  likeness  will  follow  by  making  the 
acquaintance  more  attractive  through 
a  medium  of  liberal  exchange  and 
credit.  Then  we  will  have  created 
a  demand  which  will  soon,  with  care, 
warrant   liberal   profits   and   extensive 


China  Trade  Notes 

THE  demand  in  China  for  tight 
cooperage  containers  is  expected 
to  increase  with  the  production  of  oils, 
lard,  wine  and  egg  products.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  good  share 
of  the   trade. 

American  firms  are  planning  the 
erection  of  a  bristle  factory  in  Han- 
kow. 

The  signing  of  a  preliminary  con- 
tract to  build,  equip  and  finance,  the 
Tsang-chow-ShUi-Chiachuang  Railway, 
connecting  Tsinpu  with  the  Kinhan- 
Shansu  lines,  is  reported.  Italian  in- 
terests are  represented  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Government  permission  has  been 
given  for  the  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary motor  car  transport  company  to 
run  cars  fiom  Kalgan  to  Kiahktu  via 
Urga.  The  company  now  has  thirty- 
two  cars,  some  of  which  are  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture. 

The  North  China  Farming  and  Stock- 
raising  Corporation,  an  industrial  de- 
velopment company  capitalized  at 
$500,000,  has  applied  for  permission  to 
organize.  It  is  expected  that  an  ex- 
periment station  will  be  located  near 
Peking,  a  training  shcool  for  indus- 
trial leaders  formed  and  ranges  estab- 
lished in  Mongolia. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  show  that  of  the  6,930 
foreign  firms  in  China,  4,483  are  Japa- 
nese, 1,154  Russian,  606  British,  234 
American  and  156  French. 

An  American  airplane  company  has 
agreed  to  supply  the  Chinese  Navy 
Department  with  two  and  one-half 
million   dollars'  .  worth   of  hydroplanes. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  China 
and  Uruguay  is  being  negotiated. 

The  municipal  council  of  Harbin  is 
said  to  have  offered  to  Chinese  the  con- 
cession for  the  construction  of  an 
electric  tramway. 


cash  sales,  besides  having  educated 
our  foreign  buyer  to  the  use  of  high 
efficiency  macliinery  and  products,  to 
the  extent  of  preferring  them  at  a 
reasonably  greater  cost  to  articles 
similar  in  character  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  other  countries  at  a  lesser 
cost. 

I  have  been  told  on  good  authority 
that  before  the  war  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  used  in  certain  lines  of 
manufacture  was  sent  into  China  from 
Germany  and  England  any  and  all  of 
which  was  considered  to  be  superior 
in  quality  and  cheaper  than  could  be 


procured  in  the  United  States.  How 
did  such  a  condition  arise,  and  why? 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  manufac- 
tured cheaper  than  Ave  did,  and  sold 
more  than  correspondingly  chea|)er 
than  we  could  offer  to  sell,  and  she 
sold  on  long  term  credits  and  took 
raw  materials  in  exchange  at  fair 
rates  of  exchange  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  before,  she  will  keep  us  out 
of  our  share  of  the  Oriental  trade 
again,  if  we  do  not  use  the  same  or 
similar  tactics  to  sell  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar articles. 

Europe  also  protected  her  commerce 
Avith  her  shipping  laws  in  a  better 
manner  than  we  did,  and  will  do  the 
same  thing  again. 

Medium  of  Exchange 
For     Raw    Materials 

To  begin  Avith,  a  medium  of  ex- 
change must  be  established  in  tlie 
United  States  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  raAV  materials  from  foreign  cretiit 
markets.  If  we  can  handle,  for  exam- 
ple, a  million  dollars'  Avorth  of  raAv 
materials  from  Russia,  and  Kussia  is 
in  need  of  machinery  of  a  pro])or- 
tionate  value,  there  exists  a  mutual 
demand  and  the  exchange  shoidd  be 
made,  and  made  in  a  Avay  Avhich  Avill 
encourage  and  atti"act,  rather  than  in 
a  Avay  Avhieh  might  discourage  further 
and  more  extensive  exchange,  by  of- 
fering too  small  a  price  for  the  raw 
material  and  demanding  a  prohibitive 
price  for  our  finished  products. 

Through  a  properly  established  na- 
tional commercial  exchange,  avc  should 
be  able  to  place  for  our  foreign  buyer 
his  raw  materials  both  to  his  and  our 
material  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  just  Avhat  he  most  de- 
sires in  the  Avay  of  finished  products, 
or  raw  materials  of  corresponding 
value  to  bim. 

Without  such  an  establishment  Ave 
cannot  hope  to  create  a  demand  for 
our  finished  products  and  raAV  ma- 
terials, Avith  an  advantageous  market 
for  the  foreign  buyer,  in  the  face  of 
the  competition  Ave  have  noAv,  and  the 
greater  competition  we  Avill  have  to 
face  when  Europe  has  again  become 
normal.  Then  let  the  commercial  Avar 
go  on,  the  Avar  of  Avho  best  can  ex- 
change, Avho  best  can  Avin. 

Did  Ave  not  become  tlie  creditor  na- 
tion of  the  Avorld  during  the  great 
Avorld  Avar?  Yes;  and  for  Avhat?  Hu- 
manity? 

If  it  Avas  for  humanity's  sake  that 
Ave  became  the  Avorld's  creditor  nation, 
and  for  humanity's  sake  that,  in  the 
bargain,  Ave  thrcAV  in  a  fcAV  hundred 
thousand  of  our  noble  sons,  Avould  it 
not  be  more  humane,  if  Ave,  tlirough  a 
properly  established  medium  of  ex- 
change, feed  and  clothe  the  Avorld, 
place  in  their  hands  the  tools  Avith 
which  to  produce  a  livelihood,  keep 
our  own  thoiisands  of  men  at  Avork, 
Avell  fed  raid  clothed,  and  earn  a  finan- 
cial  dividend  for  all? 
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Is  Fuel  Oil  The  Salvation  of  Trade  With 
Overseas  Markets? 


Jiy  CHARLES  LUGRIN  SHAW 

A  LOT  has  lieeu  wi'itten  lately  on 
the  possibilities  of  Uncle  Sam's 
oil-burning  mercantile  marine.  The 
fact  that  the  cargo-carriers  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  depend  not  on 
coal  but  on  petroleum  has  been  held 
up  as  the  outstanding  advantage  that 
we  will  have  as  a  maritime  nation. 

And  that  is  true.  But  many  of  the 
articles  that  have  been  written  on  this 
pliase  of  our  shipping  problem  do  not 
go  far  enough.  They  emphasize  that 
American  ships  will  be  oil-burners,  and 
they  go  on  to  say  that  tank  ports 
have  been  established  for  our  fleet  in 
\  arious  sections  of  the  world  that  will 
make  our  ships  independent  of  other 
countries  for  their  fuel  supply. 

Hut  tliey  neglect  to  point  out  tliat 
tlie  whole  world,  and  not  simply  the 
I'nited  States,  is  striking  out  into  a 
new  era  when  oil  shall  largely  super- 
sede coal  as  the  source  of  driving 
power  for  ocean-going   craft. 

War    Gave    Impetus 
To    Use   of   Fuel   Oil 

There  are  indications  today  that 
have  impelled  not  a  few  authorities 
to  make  the  prediction  that  the  econ- 
omy and  convenience  of  fuel  oil  will 
force  coal  to  take  a  secondary  place 
within  a  very  few  years.  The  war 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  use 
of  fuel  oil  on  ships.  The  factors  in 
favor  of  oil  as  against  coal  have  be- 
come generally  recognized,  and  this 
recognition  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  Unit(!d  States  alone,  as  some  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles  would 
have  us  believe.  This  recognition  is 
universal. 

That  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  go  forward,  feeling 
that  the  fuel  oil  factor  has  given  our 
merchant  fleet  a  superiority  that  will 
withstand  all  attempts  at  successful 
competition.  The  truth  is  that  our 
oil-burning  ships  will  not  be  required 
to  establish  their  supremacy  over 
coal-burning  ships  of  other  nations. 

The  time  will  shortly  be  with  us 
wlien  our  oil  burners  will  be  in  com- 
j)etition  with  vessels  of  their  own 
type,  with  the  oil  burners  of  Britain, 
Japan,  France  and  other  nations.  It 
will  be  our  business,  if  we  are  to  out- 
distance our  rivals  in  that  race  from 
tlie  common  starting  point,  to  seek 
greater  economy  in  operation,  better 
equipment  in  machinery  and  men. 
'I'hat  will  be  the  situation  and  such 
will   be   our  job. 


Sailing  the  seas  today  are  proltably 
more  than  1,500  oil-driven  ships,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  approximate- 
ly 8,000,000.  The  oil-burning  boiler  is 
no  longer  a  novelty  and  a  theory.  It 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  making  good. 

The  main  incentive  to  use  oil  is  the 
high  cost  of  coal,  but  there  are  other 
elements  that  enter  into  the  case.  Oil 
bulks  considerably  less,  50  cubic  feet 
of  oil  equaling  80  cubic  feet  of  coal. 
It  does  not  require  special  accommo- 
dation either,  because  it  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  double  bottom,  which  would 
never  do  tor  the  stowing  of  bunker 
coal.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the 
oil-carrj'ing  ship  has  an  opportiniity 
of  'cutting  costs   to   a   material    extent 


British  South  Africa 

THE  Union  Government  has  pro- 
jiiljited  the  export  of  coal,  food- 
stuffs and  fertilizers,  except  under 
permit. 

The  wool,  mohair,  hides  and  skins 
markets  of  South  Africa  are  very 
quiet,  quotations  heing  nominal.  Stocks 
on  hand  are  large,  but  buyers  are 
holding  off. 

The  maize  crop  is  reported  to  be  20 
per  cent  below  normal  owing  to  late 
frosts.  Tobacco  crop  prospects  have 
improved  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at 
8,949,600  pounds.  The  sugar  output  is 
expected  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  last  year. 

There  is  a  great  lac's  of  porcelain 
bathtubs  and  sanitary  enamelware  in 
South  Africa,  and  prices  are  190  per 
cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  A 
shortage  has  been  reported  in  galvan- 
ized iron,  lumber,  plate  and  sheet  glass, 
colors  and  cooking  stoves,  and  steel 
plates  are  said  to  be  practically  un- 
obtainable. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  South 
African  Eailways  and  Harbors  shows 
a  deficit  of  £1,567,000,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  extinguish  in  three  years. 
Railway  rates,  excluding  those  on  coal, 
have  increased  about  28  per  ecnt  over 
pre-war  rates. 


by  creating  more  room  for  cargo. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Technically  as 
well  as  practically  speaking,  fuel  oil 
has  other  factors  decidedly  in  its 
favor.  It  is  hard  to  give  the  exact 
percentage  of  heat  which  is  wasted  in 
a  coal  burning  furnace  simply  through 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  furnace 
doors,  but  it  is  appreciable.  Oil  is  ap- 
plied to  the  furnace  by  spraying,  and 
heat  may  therefore  be  maintained  at 
an  even  temperature  simply  by  the 
regulation  of  a  valve.  The  fires  can 
be  extinguished  in  harbor  and  quickly 


relit.      It   lakes   a   mininuiin  of  time   to 
work  up   heat. 

in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and 
labor-saving  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  coal  and  oil  burner,  and 
for  every  ten  men  required  to  man 
the  stoke-roora  of  a  coal-burner  only 
three  or  four  are  required  in  the  oil 
burner.  With  wages  as  they  are,  that 
means  a  considerable  item  in  saving. 
Co-operative  Costs 
Easily    Favor     Oil 

The  comparative  fuel  costs  of  coal 
and  oil  for  ships,  basing  calculations 
on  oil  delivered  at  approximately  ZY> 
cents  a  gallon  and  coal  at  $6  a  ton, 
have  been  worked  out  in  fairly  com- 
plete detail.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
steel  cargo  carrier  of  7,825  tons  dead- 
Meight,  carrying  6,000  tons  of  cargo, 
and  steaming  at  eleven  knots  an  hour, 
will  burn  twenty-eight  tons  of  oil  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  figured  at 
the  rate  of  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon 
and  2.S0  gallons  to  the  long  ton.  At 
the  recent  price  of  .i)8  a  ton,  this  M'ould 
be  $224.  During  that  time  it  requires 
the  services  of  three  water  tenders, 
each  of  whom  will  work  eight  hours 
a  day  and  receive  $8.29  for  the  day's 
work,  or  a  total  of  $9.87  for  the  three 
men.  Also  three  firemen  will  be  re- 
(luired,  working  eight  hours  a  day  and 
getting  $2.80  a  day,  or  a  total  of 
$8.40.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$242.27. 

The  day  schedule  for  labor  is  four 
hours  on  pnd  four  hours  off  for  fire- 
man and  water  tender.  A  7,825-ton 
deadweight  steel  cargo  vessel  loaded 
with  6,000  tons  of  cargo  and  steaming 
eleven  knots  an  hour  will  burn  forty 
tons  of  soft  coal  in  twent.y-four  hours, 
which  at  a  price  of  $6  a  ton  would  be 
$240.  During  that  time  it  would  re- 
quire the  services  of  three  water  tend- 
ers, services  as  above,  at  $8.29  a  dav 
or  a  total  of  $9.87  for  the  three.  Also 
nine  firemen,  working  eight  hours  a 
day,  at  $2.80  each,  or  a  total  of  $25.20. 
Also  three  coal  passers  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  at  $2.15  each,  or  a  total 
of  $6.45,  making  a  total  of  $281.52. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the  oil- 
burning  ship,  it  may  thus  be  noted,  is 
$39.25  a  day. 

Practical        Test 
Proves  Efficiency 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  former  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  had  prepared 
for  him  a  detailed  statement  showing 
the  result  of  a  practical  test  of  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  oil-burn- 
ing type  of  carrier.  The  performance 
of    two    steamships    of    the    same    ton-- 
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nage,  one  burning  coal  and  the  other 
oil,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Brazil,  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
test.  The  coal-burner  completed  the 
run  in  twenty-four  days  and  eight 
hours.  The  oil-burner  made  the  same 
trip  under  similar  weather  conditions 
in  twenty-one  days  and  thirteen  hours. 
In  other  words,  the  oil  burner  trav- 
elled on  an  average  a  full  knot  per 
hour  faster  than  the  coal-consumer, 
and  yet  she  used  up  359  tons  of  oil 
to  the  other  vessel's  657  tons  of  coal. 
The  coal  burner  required  the  services 
of  nine  firemen  and  trimmers  in  her 
boiler  room.  The  oil  burner  had  but 
three. 

These  figures  represent  the  saving 
of  the  oil  burner  over  the  coal  burner. 
Two  days  and  nineteen  hours  saved 
at  charter  time  of  $1,500  a  day,  $4,- 
187.50;  additional  cargo  carried  by  oil 
burner  (300  tons  deadweight,  at  $17 
a  ton),  $5,100.00;  wages,  six  firemen, 
at  $70,  $420.00;  fuel— saving  in  oil 
over  coal  for  trip,  $1,840.00;  total  sav- 
ing, $11,547.50. 

Oil  Has  Wrought 
Miracle  in  World 

The  vessels  that  were  put  to  this 
test  were  of  comparatively  small  ton- 
nage. The  ratio  of  economy  increases 
as  the  size  of  the  vessel  increases. 

A  Hamburg  shipping  paper  has  es- 
•timated  what  the  saving  will  amOunr 
to  as  a  result  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Leviathan  into  an  oil-consumer.  In 
the  days  when  the  Leviathan  was  the 
Vaterland  she  required  6,000  tons  of 
bunkers,  the  loading  of  which  took 
from  three  to  four  days,  day  and 
night  work.  During  this  time  nothing 
else  could  be  done  on  board.  The  ser- 
vices of  fifty  deck  officers  and  men 
were  required  during  the  operation, 
and  these  in  addition  to  the  labor  of 
the  men  working  below.  Four  barrels 
of  oil  do  the  work  of  a  ton  of  coal. 
Since  the  installation  of  the  oil-burn- 
ing engines  the  Leviathan  will  have  a 
steaming  radius  almost  100  per  cent 
greater  than  before.  Such  is  the  mir- 
acle that  fuel  oil  has  wrought  for  the 
shipping  of  the  world. 

That  the  adoption  of  fuel  oil  has 
brought  in  many  new  problems  to 
think  about  in  connection  with  ocean 
transportation  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Nor  is  it  astonishing  to  know  that 
other  countries  besides  our  own  have 
ceased  to  regard  oil-burners  as  simply 
a  fad.  Likewise  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  surprised  by  the  assertion  of  J.  H. 
Rosseter,  until  recently  head  of  the 
division  of  operations  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  that  it  has  become  necessary 
for  us  to  look  far  afield  to  safeguard 
the  future. 

Mr.  Ro.sseter,  when  he  said  that,  was 
not  referring  simply  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  world's  oil-burning  fleets,  but  to 
the  basic  factor  in  the  whole  situation 
— the  oil  supply.  It  is  idle  to  paint 
pretty  yvovd  pictures  descriptive  of  the 
future    of   our    oil-driven  freighters  if 


we  are  to  be  restricted  by  a  dwindling 
output  of  fuel  and  steadily  increasing 
prices. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  achieved  a 
notable  work  by  providing  our  mer- 
chant marine  with  a  chain  of  Amer- 
ican-owned fuel  stations,  which  will 
nmke  us  virtually  independent  of  otiier 
countries  for  oil  to  fill  the  tanks  of 
our  world-girdling  cargo  ships.  This 
])rovision  will  unquestionably  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  nation  while 
the  regular  routes  of  commerce  are 
open,  but  particularly  will  it  be  a 
bulwark  of  strength  in  the  emergency 
of  war.  But,  here  is  Mr.  Rosseter 's 
view : 

"Despite  what  has  been  done,  we 
feel  that  we  are  still  at  the  threshold 
of  the  major  part  of  the  question,  this 
involving  an  increase  in  storage  capac- 
ity of  fuel  stations  and  additional  tank 
steamships  for  transporting  oil  to 
them.  We  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  we  must  now  carry 
oil  to  out-Atlantic  seaports,  not  only 
from  Mexico,  but  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana  fields  as  well.  But  finally 
we  must  awake  to  the  importance  df 


New    Chinese    Cotton 
Mills 

Two  new  Chinese  cotton  mills,  the 
Yu  Chung  Mill  at  Wuhu  and  the  Hua 
Fund  Mill  at  Kiukiang,  are  being  or- 
ganized in  the  lower  Yangtze.  The 
Pao  Cheng  Cotton  Mills  in  Shanghai, 
one  of  the  most  complete  enterprises 
in  China,  has  installed  nearly  half  of 
its  machinery  and  has  commenced  op- 
erations. The  daily  output  of  cotton 
yam  is  expected  to  he  100,000  pounds. 


encouraging  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional interest  in  other  known  ana 
probable  regions  of  the  world. 

"For  two  years,"  continued  Mr. 
Rosseter,  "our  British  friends  have 
been  admirably  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  new  oil  regions,  notably  those 
of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador, 
and  also  to  the  fields  of  the  Levant, 
in  which  it  is  surmised  that  the  fields 
of  Turkey  promise  results  exceeding 
the  output  of  the  great  fields  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  has  become  necessary  for 
us  to  look  far  afield  to  safeguard  the 
future.  The  value  of  this  great  nat- 
ural wealth  can  fairly  be  stated  as 
three  to  one  for  sea  use  as  compared 
with  use  on  land." 

Floated    To    Victory 
On    a   Wave    of    Oil 

When  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  declared 
that  "the  Allies  floated  to  victory  on 
a  wave  of  oil,"  he  simply  chose  an 
unusual  way  of  telling  the  truth.  There 
is  a  stupendous  transition  going  on  to- 
day. It  represents  a  movement  that 
steadily  carries  fuel  oil  toward  greater 
eminence  as  a  factor  in  industry.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  prediction  that 
the  oil  tank  would  take  the  place  of 


the  coal  bin  in  residences  and  apart- 
ment houses  would  have  been  laughed 
at.  Now  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  in- 
stallation and  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary storage  tanks. 

Many  of  the  great  railways  are  us- 
ing or  are  contemplating  the  use  of 
fuel  oil.  Only  the  other  day  it  was 
estimated  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  that  the  saving  by  the 
use  of  oil  for  1918  amounted  to  $1,- 
500,000.  The  steel  plants  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  turning  from  coal  to 
oil.  Mexican  crude  oil  has  displaced 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  an- 
num in  the  New  England  district. 
Pittsburgh's  consumption  of  fuel  oil 
for  the  next  twelve  months  is  esti- 
mated at  between  2,000,000  and  3,- 
000,000  barrels. 

So,  you  see,  the  popularity  of  fuel 
oil  is  not  confined  to  shipping  inter- 
ests. And,  so  far  as  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  concerned,  there  is  a  danger  in 
that  condition.  The  program  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  calls  for 
80,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  per  an- 
num if  all  the  ships  are  to  burn  oil, 
and  that  seems  probable.  Prom  now 
on  the  nation's  demand  for  oil  will 
attain  staggering  proportions.  It  will 
become,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and 
more  of  a  problem  to  keep  the  supply 
flowing  freely. 

This     Nation     Controls 
Most  of  World  Supply 

Today  the  United  States  controls  66 
per  cent  of  the  world's  oil  supply.  But 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  United 
States  dominated  the  lumber  market 
and  we  thought  the  future  was  secure; 
yet  today  we  face  a  timber  famine. 
How  about  the  oil  reserve?  One  of 
our  greatest  oil  corporations  incor- 
porated this  in  one  of  its  printed 
statements : 

"There  has  been  a  prodigal  waste 
of  natural  resources  in  this  country, 
and  in  none  of  the  things  that  Nature 
has  given  us  with  such  a  liberal  hand 
lias  there  been  a  greater  waste  than 
in  petroleum.  Some  of  this  waste  has 
been  due  to  greed ;  some  of  it  has  been 
due  to  lack  of  modern  and  economic 
methods  in  refining.  A  few  years  ago 
petroleum  was  only  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  kerosene  out 
of  it.  Gasoline  was  a  product  which 
apparently  had  no  value  and  for  which 
there  was  little  market.  It  was  burned 
or  allowed  to  run  to  waste  down  ra- 
vines in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Now 
the  use  of  gasoline,  through  the  in- 
vention of  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine, has  become  universal,  just  as 
the  use  of  oil  fuel  has  become  univer- 
sal in  the  merchant  marine  and  in  the 
navy   shijis   of   the   world." 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  predicts  that  there 
is  only  enough  oil  in  the  ground  to 
last  twenty-nine  years,  and  later  re- 
ports put  the  duration  of  the  domestic 
supplies  at  not  more  than  twenty -two 
years.       In   sixty  years,   according   to 
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one  authority,  America  has  recklessly 
run  through  a  legacy  which,  if  prop- 
erly conserved,  should  have  lasted  for 
at  least  a  century  and  a  half. 

Just  when  Americans  have  become 
accustomed  to  use  twenty  times  as 
much  oil  per  head  as  is  used,  for  in- 
stance, in  Great  Britain;  just  when  in- 
vention had  indefinitely  expanded  the 
need  for  oil  in  industry;  just  when  the 
l)oint  has  been  reached  where  oil  con- 
trols money  instead  of  money  control- 
ling oil — the  United  States  finds  her 
chief  sources  of  domestic  supply  be- 
i;  inning  to  dry  up,  and  a  time  ap- 
proaching when,  instead  of  ruling  the 
oil  market  of  the  world,  she  will  have 
to  compete  with  other  countries  for 
her  share  of  the  crude  product.  Al- 
ready, though  few  people  appreciate 
the  fact,  America  is  an  importer  of 
oil.  Last  year  she  imported  38,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  of  42  gallons  each  from 
.Mexico. 

Britain    Spent    Millions 
In      Oil      Development 

We  find,  too,  that  the  United  States 
is  cut  oil'  from  many  outlets  for  ex- 
pansion. Other  countries  have  stepi)ed 
ill  and  secured  control  of  many  of  the 
most  promising  fields.  Our  greatest 
competitor,  Britain,  has  not  been  idle. 
She  has  spent  millions  in  exjjloration 
and  development  during  the  last  few 
years. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  unduly  pessi- 
mistic about  the  fuel  oil  situation  in 
relation  to  our  merchant  marine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  wotild  be  disastrous 
to  be  excessively  optimistic.  We  may 
consider  quite  properly  that  it  is  poor 
jiolicy  to  be  over-confident  about  this 
country's  absolute  independence  in  re- 
gard to  the  supply  of  oil  and  to  be- 
lieve there  is  no  cause  to  fear  competi- 
tion. Because  we  will  have  competi- 
tion— keen,  dead-earnest  competition. 
We  have  it  now. 

Our  ascendancy  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  advantages  of 
our  consinnption  of  oil  instead  of  coal 
will  be  unimportant  if  it  is  to  be 
sliort-lived.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
fake  stock  of  the  future. 

Not  the  Only  Nation 
Whose  Ships  Bum  Oil 

We  must  come  first  to  a  recognition 
that  Ave  shall  not  be  the  only  nation 
whose  ships  burn  oil  and  that  we  shall 
therefore  have  competition  toeing  the 
same  mark.  Secondly,  we  must  real- 
ize that  our  future  supply  of  oil  is  by 
no  means  assured  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect some  of  our  competitors  have 
gained  a  lead.  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  inform  us 
that  twenty  per  cent  of  our  reserve  of 
petroleum  are  gone. 

We  have  iised  up  only  two  per  cent 
of  our  coal.  We  have  confined  our 
activity  mainly  to  the  oilfields  of  our 
own  country,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  Roumania  being  practically  the 
only  other  countries  that  have  been 
exploited  by  American  oil  capital.  We 


Britain  Recovering  World  Trade 


BRITISH  export  trade  for  the  first 
half  of  1920  amounted  to  almost 
approximately  $1,500,000,000  more  than 
the  amount  of  exports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1919.  Moreover,  British 
exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  cur- 
rent year  exceeded  in  money  value 
the  export  trade  for  the  entire  year 
1913,  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York. 

How  has  Great  Britain,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  the  war,  succeeded  in 
making  so  great  a  recovery  of  her 
world  trade?  One  explanation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  steps  which  England 
took  at  the  start  of  the  war  to  protect 
her  exporters  and  to  hold  their  trade 
for  them  so  far  as  possible  during 
hostilities. 

On  November  3,  1914,  an  interesting 
arrangement  was  made  between  the 
Government,  the  banks  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  promote  the 
export  trade.  To  solvent  traders  were 
to  be  advanced  funds  equivalent  to 
50  per  cent  of  moneys  owing  to  them 
by  debtors  resident  abroad,  these  ad- 
vances to  be  used  by  the  traders  to 
continue  their  business  and  pay  their 
commercial  debts  to  other  traders  and 
manufacturers. 

It  was  understood  that  the  moneys 
provided  were  not  to  be  taken  by  the 
banks  to  reduce  loans  or  overdrafts 
or  to  pay  bank  acceptances,  but  were 
to  be  solely  a  new  credit  free  for 
meeting  the  purely  trade  obligations 
of  the  borrower  and  in  pushing  his 
business  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Any 
loss  was  to  be  borne,  75  per  cent  by 
the  Government  and  25  per  cent  by 
the  accepting  banks. 

Similarly,  the  cotton  trade  was  en- 
couraged. The  Government  arranged 
a  fund  to  be  used  to  enable  borrowers 
to  meet  market  diiferences.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  advances  was  guaranteed 


as  to  50  per  cent  by  the  Government, 
25  per  cent  by  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Association  and  25  per  cent  by  the 
lending  bank. 

Further  protection  was  afforded  to 
traders  by  a  limited  moratorium  de- 
clared by  the  Government.  This,  the 
study  indicates,  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  During  that  time  credi- 
tors eould  not  demand  payment  of 
bills,  which  gave  business  opportunity 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  war  conditions. 
In  addition,  action  was  taken  to  pro- 
tect  bills   of  exchange. 

This  was  necessary,  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.  explains,  because  for  years 
London  had  been  the  banker  of  the 
world.  A  dealer  in  China  might  sell 
his  tea  in  New  York,  but  he  would 
arrange  for  payment  through  London. 
To  meet  liis  obligation  the  New  York 
buyer  would  perhaps  buy  a  bill  which 
a  wheat  grower  in  Minnesota  was 
drawing  on  London  to  pay  for  wheat 
which  had  gone  to  France. 

These  bills  coming  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  mutually  cancelling 
each  other.  During  the  period  they 
had  to  riin  they  were  considered  the 
choicest,  the  most  liquid  asset,  next 
to  cash,  which  a  bank  eould  hold.  But 
when  war  came  the  banks  found  these 
assets  frozen — entirely  unavailable. 

The  Bank  of  England  made  provi- 
sion to  discount  pre-moratorium  bills, 
whether  drawn  by  enemy  aliens  or 
others,  without  recourse  to  the  holder, 
giving  the  acceptor  the  opportunity  of 
postponing  payment,  interest  being 
payable  in  the  meantime  at  2  i^er 
cent  over  bank  rates. 

At  the  close  of  1914  it  was  esti- 
mated that  about  $400,000,000  of  spe- 
cial loans  of  various  kinds  were  being 
carried  for  the  Government  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  total  in- 
cluded premoratorium  bills  and  ad- 
vances to  traders. 


have  no  interests  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East  or  the  Far  East.  The  output  of 
marketable  crixde  oil  in  the  United 
States  during  1918  was  345,896,000 
barrels.  We  imported,  principally 
from  Mexico,  37,736,000  barrels,  and 
we  tapped  our  accumulated  reserve  to 
the  extent  of  23,284,000  barrels,  so 
that  our  total  consumption  during  the 
year  was  406,916,000  barrels,  or  61,- 
020,000  barrels  more  than  we  actually 
produced  in  that  period. 

These  figures  take  into  account  our 
exports,  but  exports  represent  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  consumption. 
In  1918  our  consumption  of  oil  as  com- 
pared with  1911  was  190.000,000  bar- 
rels, or  87.5  per  cent  of  the  total  1911 


production.  The  deficit  between  con- 
sumption and  domestic  production  in 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted 
to  more  than  the  total  output  of  1899. 
That  is  something  to  think  over. 

What  have  we  done  to  safeguard 
the  future?  Let  us  see  what  our 
neighbors  have  done.  British  inter- 
ests are  boring  for  oil  in  Scotland, 
Persia  and  Australia.  British  inter- 
ests have  a  forty  per  cent  interest  in 
the  Royal-Dutch  Shell  Company,  the 
gigantic  petroleum  octopus  that  is 
tapping  oil  deposits  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Southern  Russia,  Egypt,  Ca- 
nada, Roumania,  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Curacao,  Mexico,  the  British  West  In- 
dies and  even  in  the  United  States. 
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Siberia  Is  Best  Field  For  Investment 
of  American  Capital 


By  B.  V.  CONSTANTINOV,  M.  E. 

I'resident  llussian-American  Trade  and 
Industry    Development    Corporation 

THERE  is  a  market  in  Siberia  not 
only  where  one  can  sell  every- 
thing which  is  manufactured  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  also  the  best  field 
for  investment  of  American  capital.  I 
do  not  mean  that  now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  make  investments,  but  the 
time  will  come  which  will  bring  se- 
vere competition  on  the  Siberian  mar- 
ket, when  we  will  have  to  compete 
with  countries  located  nearer  to  Si- 
beria, and  which  may  and  will  pro- 
duce articles  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  very  farsighted  in  order  to  see 
how  soon  this  competition  will  begin 
1o   assert   itself. 

In  connection  with  this  competition, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  relate  the  fact 
that,  while  studying  the  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  Ural  Mountain  district 
and  southwest  of  Siberia,  I  came 
across  a  number  of  gentlemen  repre- 
senting English  interests.  They  were 
investigating  the  conditions  of  differ- 
ent enterprises  and  trying  to  locate 
tlie  original  owners,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  living  abroad  either  in 
London  or  Paris. 

Later,  I  heard  that  as  the  result  of 
tliese  investigations,  the  owners  were 
located  and  were  visited  by  parties 
who  seemed  to  know  all  about  their 
properties  and  after  short  negotiations 
the  Russians  sold  their  enterprises. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  enterprises  at  the  present  time 
are  nationalized  and  operated  by  the 
Soviet  government.  Such  purchases, 
of  course,  would  not  have  been  bought 
by  the  English  interests  unless  they 
expected  that  as  soon  as  the  peace 
treaty  is  inade  between  England  and 
Russia  the  Soviet  government  will  rec- 
ognize the  ownership  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  interests. 
Japanese  Are  Buying 
With    Eye    To    Future 

The  Japanese  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing,  only  on  a  small  scale. 
Thus,  they  bought  a  number  of  build- 
ings in  Vladivostok,  Nicolsk,  Haber- 
ousk,  Blagoveschensk,  Nicolaevsk  and 
Harbin.  They  bought  also  steamers 
on  the  Amur  River,  fisheries  and  gold 
mines,  and  recently  were  making  pur- 
chases in  eastern  Siberia  and  Mon- 
golia, such  as  lumber  concessions,  etc. 

The  fishing  enterprises  on  the  Si- 
berian side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
very  interesting.     Americans  get  more 


I)rofit  from  the  fisiieries  in  Alaska  tlian 
from  gold.  The  Siberian  fishing  fiehl 
is  much  larger  than  the  Alaskan,  run- 
ning from  Vladivostok  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  is  practically  undeveloped. 
Only  recently  one  of  the  larger  and 
best  equipped  fisheries  on  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  was  bought  bv  the  Mitsui  interest 
for  about  5,000,000  yen. 

The  fish  is  exported  from  the  Si- 
berian coast  to  the  best  markets  in 
Europe.  The  trade  with  Kamchatka 
and  the  Okhotsk  Sea  itself  is  an  in- 
teresting proposition  for  Amei-ican  ex- 
porters and  importers.  Half  of  the 
Russian  furs  come'  from  these  terri- 
tories. The  Japanese  have  already  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  matter  and 
are  exporting  Kamchatkan  furs  to  the 
London  market. 

In  Siberia  you  have  a  good  market 
for  practically  any  line  you  can  think 
of,  providing  you  have  exact  informa- 
tion of  what  is  wanted,  but  the  main 
tilings  that  the  Siberians  need  now  are 
iron  and  steel  products.  Previous  to 
the  war,  iron  and  steel  products,  such 
as  rails,  nails  and  sheets  were  coming 
to  Siberia  from  two  ends — from  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  particularly  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  eastern  side 
by  way  of  Vladivostok  from  America. 
The  city  of  Krasnoisarsk,  one  of  the 
large  cities  in  Siberia  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  be- 
tween Vladivostok  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  goods  from  each  side 
reach  as  far  as  the  city. 

Market    For    Steel 
And  Iron  Products 

Siberia  was  always  a  great  market 
for  all  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  prod- 
ucts ;  agricultural  implements  are  pre- 
dominating. As  she  does  not  produce 
anything  herself,  everything  had  to 
be  imported.  At  present  the  imports 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  side  are 
closed  and  consequently  the  nearest 
place  where  the  Siberians  can  buy 
steel  materials  is  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, for  practically  none  of  this  ma- 
terial can  be  bought  from  their  nearest 
neighbors,  Japan  and  China. 

The  Japanese  themselves  are  buying 
steel  products  very  heavily  from 
America  and  need  them  for  their  own 
use.  They  can  not  meet  the  needs  of 
Siberians  in  this  line.  America  is  the 
only  place  where  Siberians  can  buy 
these  materials,  for  even  previous  to 
the  war,  when  Russian  industry  was 
in  full  blossom,  Siberia  was  a  very 
heavy  importer  of  American  agricul- 
tural implements,  rails  and  other  steel 
and  iron  products. 


it  is  premature  to  think  now  about 
the  time  when  the  Russians  will  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  own  country, 
at  the  same  time,  due  to  the  financial 
conditions  in  Siberia,  it  is  practically 
impossib!"  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  Si- 
beria by  importing  goods  from  Amer- 
ica. 

Build    Steel    Plant 
On    Siberian   Coast 

The  most  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
build  a  steel  plant  on  the  Siberian 
coast,  somewhere  near  Vladivostok.  I 
know  myself  that  there  is  plenty  of 
iron  and  coal  practically  everywhere 
outside  of  Vladivostok.  If  you  go 
north  from  Vladivostok  toward  Saek- 
alin  Island  and  through  the  Ohkotsli 
Sea  to  Kamchatka,  in  addition  to  iron 
and  coal,  you  will  find  gold,  silver, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  mercury  and  oil. 
I  visited  Sackalin  I.sland  and  saw  my- 
self lakes  of  crude  oil  right  on  tlio 
surface.  There  are  coal  mines,  which 
are  working,  containing  coal  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Cardiff  coal  of  England. 

A  few  miles  outside  of  Vladivostok, 
on  the  Olc^insk  Gulf,  one  can  see  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  mined  iron  ore  laying 
on  the  beach.  Tlie  local  population  was 
preparing  it  in  expectation  that  some- 
body would  eventually  come  to  their 
place,  notice  what  they  have  and  build 
a  steel  mill  in  their  town,  but  nobody 
came.  Going  west  from  Vladivostok 
in  the  direction  of  the  Baical  Lake, 
one  will  find  large  territories  which 
contain,  besides  gold,  lead,  tmigsten, 
platinum  and,  of  course,  coal  and  iron. 

Before  the  revolution,  these  teri'i- 
tories  belonged  to  the  Czar  and  were 
under  the  control  of  his  personal  cab- 
inet. Practically  all  the  richest  spots 
belonged  to  him.  At  present,  this  ter- 
ritory is  open  and  waiting  for  ener- 
getic prospectors  with  capital  beliind 
them.  A  steel  mill  built  somewliere 
around  V^ladivostok  will  find  a  big 
market  for  its  products  in  eastern  Si- 
beria until  the  Ural  Mountain  mills 
will  be  in  position  to  supply  their  lialf 
of  Siberia  up  to  the  geographical  limit, 
the  city  of  Krasnoisarsk.  Moreover,  the 
steel  mill  in  question  could  sell  any 
quantity  of  its  products  in  IVIanehuria, 
northern  China  and  even  in  Japan,  for 
there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  cost 
of  freight  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Japan,  and  Vladivostok  and  Japan. 

There  is  plenty  of  cheap  labor  avail- 
able, especially  the  Koreans.  They  are 
a  quiet  people,  now  emigrating  from 
their  home  country,  which  is  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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ment.  Thousands  of  them  are  pass- 
ing from  Manchuria,  looking  for  any 
kind  of  jobs. 

1  am  coining  back  again  to  the  dc- 
nianil  of  steel  products  in  Siberia.  I 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  plans 
were  made  to  build  a  railroad  about 
400  miles  long.  They  prepared  the 
bed  for  it  about  five  years,  but  never 
succeeded  to  lay  a  track  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  rails.  People  in  this  coun- 
try are  complaining  that  railroad 
equipment  is  wearing  out  and  service 
is  getting  poor.  If  you  really  want 
to  see  worn  out  rolling  stock,  go  to 
Siberia.  They  are  patching  it  up  in 
every  way,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
everything. 

During  the  war,  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment took  practically  all  suitable  ma- 
chinery from  the  Siberian  railroad 
slH)ps,  diverting  it  for  manufacturing 
of  shells  and  guns.  Then,  during  the 
civil  M-ar,  the  most  fighting  took  place 
in  the  steel  mill  district.  Retreating, 
each  side  tried  to  destroy  the  steel 
works  as  much  as  they  could  in  order 
not  to  leave  anything  to  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  machinery  and  steel  ma- 
terials in  Siberia  and  what  can  be 
done  without  these  two  factors?  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  all  this 
is  that  this  happened  in  a  country, 
which  has  the  richest  mineral  re- 
sources ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  the 
Siberians  can  do  anything  themselves 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  popula- 
tion has  exhausted  its  energy  and  lost 
a  good  deal  of  its  wealth  through  the 
world  M'ar,  revolution  and  civil  wars 
and  needs  now  machinery,  materials 
and  foreign  capital  to  put  them  on 
tiieir  feet. 

Trade    With    Siberia 
Has    Its    Attractions 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  trade  with 
Siberia,  in  some  respects,  has  much 
greater  attraction  than  with  other 
countries.  Take,  for  instance,  England 
and  France.  These  countries  buy  now 
large  quantities  of  American  products, 
mainly  coal  and  iron,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  machinery,  but  they  will  buy 
them  until  they  will  produce  them- 
selves the  commodities  they  need  and 
be  SHre  they  know  how  to  make  them. 
But  in  Siberia  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent. There  is  a  market  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  Siberians  can  do  very 
little  themselves  and  have  to  buy  from 
the  outside  everything  they  need  for 
a  long  time. 

The  exchange  of  products  would  be 
an  ideal  method  of  trade,  but  not  at 
all  times,  for  you  can  exchange  Amer- 
ican shoes  for  hides,  but  it  will  be 
quite  a  diflScult  proposition  to  ex- 
change say  50,000  tons  of  rails  for 
bristles.  The  Siberians  will  be  your 
big  customers  and  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pay  for  the  American  goods, 
the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  go 
there  and  work  with  them  together. 
I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  American  capital  shall  go  to 


Nearly  30,000  Ships  Under  United  States  Flag 


ON  June  30,  1920,  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  shipping  registered, 
enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Department  of  Commerce,  comprised 
28,150  vessels  of  16,350,000  gross  tons. 
Pinal  returns  of  smaller  vessels  built, 
lost,  or  abandoned  will  change  slightly 
these  figures  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
probably  not  to  the  extent  of  100  ves- 
sels and  12,000  gross  tons.  Since  Jan. 
1,  1919,  closely  following  the  armistice 
of  Nov.  11,  1918,  American  shipping 
in  round  numbers  has  increased  5,000,- 
000  gross  tons,  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  the  increase  has  been 
3,400,000  gross  tons,  of  which  3,100,000 
gross  tons  are  documented  in  the  name 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  represented  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Government  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress for  shipbuilding  ceased  with  the 
fiscal  'year  just  ended  and  further  ad- 
ditions  to   the    Government's  fleet  will 


require  sales  from  the  present  Govern- 
ment's fleet  to  private  owners,  so  that 
the  tonnage  under  Government  owner- 
ship is  virtuaUy  at  its  maximum. 

The  fleet  of  seagoing  ships,  each 
over  1,000  gross  tons,  aggregating  2,839 
of  10,846,102  gross  tons,  consists  of 
2,065  steel  steamers  of  9,270,418  gross 
tons  and  377  wooden  steamers  of  933,- 
424  gross  tons  (the  small  number  of 
large  motor  ships  being  included  with 
the  steamers),  and  99  steel  sail  vessels 
or  schooner  barges  of  186,330  gross 
tons  and  298  wooden  sail  vessels  or 
schooner  barges   of   455,930   gross  tons. 

Sea  going  vessels  less  than  1,000 
gross  tons,  but  over  500  gross  tons,  not 
included,  number  565  of  432,639  gross 
tons.  Including  these  smaller  vessels, 
American  tonnage  on  June  30,  1920, 
was  distributed  as  to  trade  as  follows: 
Registered  for  the  foreign  trade,  2,541 
ships  of  9,531,190  gross  tons;  enrolled 
for  the  coasting  trade  by  sea,  863  ships 
of  1,747,551  gross  tons.  The  year's 
increase  has  been  almost  wholly  in 
ships  registered  for  foreign  trade. 


Siberia  in  order  to  develop  Siberia  in- 
dustry only.  There  are  lines  of  in- 
dustry to  be  established,  which  will 
help  the  American  market  just  as  well, 
enabling  at  the  same  time  the  Siber- 
ians to  obtain  American  dollars  to 
pay  for  goods  exported  from  here. 

For  instance,  there  is  in  Manchuria 
a  man  owning  a  lumber  concession, 
covering  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles. 
The  concession  has  high  grade  trees 
such  as  oak,  walnut,  Chinese  velvet 
tree  and  others.  The  owner  is  selling 
some  of  his  lumber  to  a  Japanese  firm 
in  yen  and  this  Japanese  firm  exports 
the  lumber  to  the  United  States — get- 
ting for  it  just  as  many  dollars  as  it 
paid  yen  to  the  Russian. 

America  is  struggling  now  with  the 
shortage  of  papei-.  There  are  unlimited 
opportunities  for  making  pulp  in  the 
Russian  Far  East,  which  can  be  easily 
exported.  Another  valuable  material 
is  tungsten  ore,  which  is  imported  now 
partly  from  southern  China.  Why  not 
import  it  from  eastern  Siberia? 

There  is  another  big  country,  Man- 
churia, which  is  Chinese  territory, 
crossed  by  the  great  Siberian  Rail- 
road, with  the  city  of  Harbin  as  the 
commercial  center.  The  country  of 
i\Ianchuria  has  never  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  Americans  and  little 
is  known  about  its  rich  mineral  re- 
sources. 

I  spent  there  a  few  months  last  sum- 
mer and  took  a  number  of  trips 
hundreds  of  miles  aside  from  the  rail- 
road with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
geologist.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
discover  the  resources  of  fine  iron  ore, 
coal  and  aluminum.  The  places  cov- 
ered by  us  are  located  partly  along 
the  river  and  not  far  from  the  rail- 
road. The  landscape  of  this  district 
looked  to  me  very  much  like  the  sur- 
roundings of  Pittsburgh. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  build  a  steel  mill,  cement 
plant,  lumber  mills,  etc. — not  one  of 
each,  but  many,  as  the  population  of 
Manchuria  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
For  instance,  only  last  year  300,000 
Chinese  settled  in  the  Cissaker  district 
of  Manchuria.  They  settled  in  a  wild 
country  where  they  could  not  even 
buy  a  nail  for  building  a  house.  These 
people  can  not  obtain  any  kerosene 
for  lights,  so  they  have  to  live  in 
their,  new  abode  in  a  very  primitive 
way. 

Manchuria    Is    Richest 
Part   of  the  Far  East 

Manchuria,  being  an  agricultural 
country  with  its  great  mineral  re- 
sources, is  the  richest  part  of  tlie  Far 
East.  The  city  of  Harbin  is  virtually 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Harbin 
and  its  business  are  growing  very  rap- 
idly. It  lies  in  the  center  of-  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway  at  a  point  from 
which  the  Southern  Manchurian  Rail- 
way starts  toward  Mukden.  At  Muk- 
den, the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
branches  again,  one  line  going  to  the 
port  of  Uairen,  another  through  Korea 
to  the  port  of  Fusan  and  the  third 
to  Tientsin  and  Pckin. 

Harbin  lies  on  the  River  Sungari, 
which,  with  other  rivers,  makes  the 
water  system  of  ilanchuria,  leading  to 
the  great  river  of  Amur,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  located  the  port  of  Nico- 
laevsk-at-jVmur.  Harbin  is  the  gate  to 
the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  and  all 
raw  materials  coming  from  Siberia 
pass  through  Ilarbin,  no  matter  wheth- 
er they  are  exported  through  Vladi- 
vostok, Southern  Manchuria  Railroad, 
or  the  port  of  Xicolaevsk.  All  goods 
imported  to  the  northern  part  of  Man- 
churia or  all  of  Siberia  have  also  to 
pass  through  Harbin.  Tlie,  pity  has 
fibout  250,000  population, 
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Foreign  Trade  Financing 


Uy  GEOKGE  B.   CARPENTER 

Koreifiii    Trade    Adviser    Mercluiiits' 
National   ]?aiik   of  Los   Angeles 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  throughout 
our  merchant  world  there  does  not 
exist  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
relative  functions  of  the  merchant  and 
of  the  banker.  Never  has  this  appar- 
ent ignorance  of  each  toward  the 
other  been  so  evident  as  of  recent 
years  when  called  into  effect  by  the 
international  transactions  in  which  we 
have  had  so  modest  an  experience. 

The  merchant  at  large  appears  to 
have-  a  somewhat  distorted  idea  of 
the  limits  under  which  the  American 
banker  cm  assist  him,  and  it  is  some- 
Avhat  in  defense  of  the  unfair  posi- 
tion in  which  such  uninformed  mer- 
chants often  place  the  banker  that  I 
lioi)e  here  to  make  a  few  statements 
that  should  be  helpful. 

International  banking  is  both  simple 
and  easy  when  properly  done.  But  un- 
fortunately the  demands  made  upon 
banking  institutions  are  not  always 
within  the  bounds  of  commercial  pro- 
priety. The  average  domestic  mer- 
chant, in  presenting  to  his  banker  the 
warehouse  receipt  upon  which  he 
wishes  a  loan,  is  usually  well  satisfied 
to  receive  a  credit  accommodation  up 
to  75  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  value  rep- 
resented. 

Expects   To  Be  Paid 
The  Full  Face  Value 

Wlien  the  same  merchant  sells  the 
same  merchandise  to  a  buyer  in  some 
far  corner  of  the  earth  and  presents 
to  his  banker  the  tisual  carrier's  re- 
ceipt in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  lading 
he  seems  to  expect  that  it  .shall  be  paid 
or  discounted  for  full  face  value.  Tt 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  ex- 
porter considers  that  goods  aboard 
vessel  and  momentarily  getting  further 
and  further  from  ■  the  home  port 
should  by  the  bank  be  deemed  better 
security  than  merchandise  lying  in  a 
warehouse  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
their  own  door  and  ever  under  direct 
surveillance:  and  when  under  these 
conditions  the  banker  refuses  to  dis- 
count the  paper  except  as  it  comes 
from  a  commercial  house  whose  re- 
sources are  known  to  warrant  an  un- 
secured credit  of  the  amount  involved, 
he  is  often  taken  to  task  for  his  un- 
]irogressiveness  and  unwillingness  to 
support   American    foreign    business. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  who 
fail  to  appreciate  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  a  bank  to  enter  into  the 
commercial  hazards  of  any  transac- 
tion, but  rajher  only  to  lend  money 
on  a  guaranteed  basis  in  order  that 
business   in   general   may   be   properly 


li(pii(lated.  Advances,  therefore,  on 
merchandise  eitiier  in  a  warehouse  or 
under  bill  of  lading  are  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  credit  to  which  any  house 
is  entitled,  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered separate  and  as  an  additional 
credit  to  their  usual  line.  Yet  in  this 
again  criticism  is  often  lodged  against 
the  banker  for  his  unreadiness  to  meet 
new  business  demands. 

American   Banks   Alert 
To    Facilitate    Trading 

Contrary  to  this  I  would  say  that 
American  banks  have  been  most  alert 
in  the  supply  of  every  aid  which  our 
trade  demanded  and  are  now  prepared 
to  render  every  facility  within  the 
limits  of  broad  international  banking. 
One  of  the  most  common  transactions 
upon  which  bankers  are  called  to  pass 
is  the  sale  of  American  merchandise 
to  a  foreign  buyer.  It  is  entirely  un- 
fair to  demand  that  this  credit  load 
be  borne  by  the  selling  merchant  here. 

Neither  he,  his  banker,  nor  possibly 
even  the  credit  service  bureau  are  as 
well  equipped  to  pass  upon  the  credit 
standing  of  the  consignee  as  is  that 
individual  "s  bank,  which  has  had  op- 
portunity to  intimately  know  the 
buyer's  business  and  limitations.  That 
then  is  the  institution  which  should 
pass  upon  and  extend  such  a  credit, 
and  not  the  American  bank  or  mer- 
chant, whose  decision  can  seldom  be 
little  more  than  a  good  guess. 

No  American  would  consider  for  a 
moment  invading  foreign  fields  except 
as  he  were  armed  with  an  acceptable 
American  credit  enabling  him  to  pur- 
chase abroad  without  going  through 
the  delays  and  annoyances  of  estab- 
lishing his  worth.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner no  foreigner  should  demand  to 
buy  in  the  United  States  without  go- 
ing to  his  own  bank  in  his  own  locality 
and  there  completing  an  arrangement 
whereby  ins  bank  may  transfer  to  its 
correspondent  in  the  United  States  a 
bank's  guarantee  upon  which  the 
American  exporter  may  draw  either  at 
sight  or  under  such  discount  terms  as 
his  own  bank  will  extend  him.  ever 
])rotected  by  the  established  bankers' 
credit. 

Should    Obtain    Credits 
From  Their  Own  Banks 

In  this  way  buyer  and  seller  receive 
credits  from  their  own  banks  which 
are  undeniably  best  qualified  to  be  the 
judges  of  credit  worth.  Foreign  mer- 
chants or  institutions  are  never  called 
upon  to  .iudge  or  extend  credit  upon 
the  worth  of  houses  which  are  ren- 
dered by  geographical  distance  or  ra- 
cial inequalities  quite  beyond  their 
sphere  of  estimate  or  accurate  consid- 
eration.    Under  such   an   arrangement 


Short  Time  Credits  in 
South 

AMERICAN  business  methods  are 
making  rapid  headway  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  according  to  Dr. 
Julius  Kleni,  United  States  commercial 
attache  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  commis- 
sioned by  this  Government  to  make  a 
survey  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and 
Chile,  as  well  as  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

"The  European  system  of  long-time 
credits,  which  has  held  European 
trade  in  South  America  for  genera- 
tions. Is  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Argentine  is  concerned,"  Dr. 
Klein  said.  * '  The  usual  time  now  al- 
lowed on  commercial  transactions  is 
the  regular  sixty  or  ninety  days  after 
receipt   of   goods. ' ' 

It  may  cause  surprise  to  many  manu- 
facturers here  to  learn  that  German 
agents  are  making  the  strongest  kind 
of  competition  against  Americans  in 
that  market.  "The  Germans  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  taking  orders 
for  manufacturers  of  steel, ' '  Dr.  Klein 
said.  "Only  recently  they  bid  and  al- 
most successfully,  on  an  order  for  lo- 
comotives against  Americans.  I  told 
the  purchasers  that  the  vital  question 
was  that  of  delivery  and  Investigation 
showad  that  the  Germans  could  not 
make  deliveries  within  the  time  speci- 
fied and  the  order  came  to  this  coun- 
try. 

' '  Cutlery  is  another  Une  in  which 
they  are  forcing  keen  competition,  and, 
to  a  somewhat  less  degree,  textiles. 
They  are  working  energetically  and 
getting  no  small  amount  of  business 
for  electrical  supplies.  There  is  a  big 
market  for  American  automobiles,  sales 
of  which  have  risen  from  less  than 
1,000  a  few  years  ago  to  more  than 
11,000  last  year.  In  this  connection 
the  Ford  Company  has  an  assembly 
plant  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  they  are 
doing  a  thriving  business.  In  tractors 
the  most  severe  competition  comes 
from  the  French  manufacturers." 


all  parties  receive  exactly  their  dues 
under  ample  guarantees,  Avith  burden 
to  no  one  and  satisfaction  to  all,  and 
the  sooner  that  we  all  acquire  an  in- 
sight into  the  simplicity  and  ease 
with  Avhieh  foreign  transactions  can 
be  consummated  when  properly  done 
the  sooner  will  our  otf  shore  trade  go 
forward  in  a  truly  enlightened  waj^ 

The  modern  acceptance  is  bht  an 
improvement  in  the  commercial  ma- 
chinery actuating  these  transactions. 
It  lends  itself  to  practically  every 
form  of  commercial  exchange,  both 
domestic  and  foreign;  it  accordingly 
facilitates  the  bank's  participation  in 
all  such  negotiations  and  makes  at  all 
times  both  tangible  and  definite  the 
obligations  of  all  participants  under 
a  maximum  of  guarantee  and  expedi- 
tious settlement.  The  rapid  strides 
which  merchants  are  making  in  its  use 
are  ijulicative  of  its  worth,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  carrying  out  the  principles 
outlined  it  affords  convincing  proof  of 
the  advanced  spirit  and  intimate 
knowledge  which  the  American  hanker 
has  evinced  toward  international 
trade. 
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Handling  Foreign  Trade 


By   R.   S.    CHARLTON 
(Jciicral   Manager,    Inter-Republic   and 

Foreign  Corporation 
TT  has  been  said  that  the  Merchant 
-^  Marine  of  the  United  States  has 
been  re-born.  This  may  apply  to  some 
extent  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
I'nited  States  which,  due  to  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  World  War,  has 
received  a  tremendous  impetus.  During 
the  war  American  manufacturers  were 
called  upon  to  supply  vast  quantities 
of  materials  of  multifarious  kinds. 
Many  of  the  orders  received  came 
practically   unsolicited. 

Articles  of  American  manufacture 
ffuind  tlieir  way  into  markets  where 
jireviously  they  had  been  unknown 
and  through  their  style,  finish,  work- 
manship or  general  practicality  have 
firmly  established  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  American-made 
l)roducts  of  a  thousand  and  one  varie- 
ties being  produced  every  day  wliich 
should  find  a  ready  sale  to  foreign 
clients  but  wliieli  will  not,  owing  to 
the  leatliargy  of  many  of  our  produc- 
ers, who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
fill  orders  from  foreign  buyers  when 
they  come  without  undue  effort,  but 
who  cannot  be  induced  to  make  any 
sustained  effort  for  the  procurement 
of  foreign  business. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  number 
of  man>ifacturers  who  have  given  in- 
telligent study  to  this  branch  of  their 
business  and  their  efforts  have  been 
duly  rewarded. 

Easy      To      Discover 
Who   Is   Experienced 

The  exporter  inquiring  for  prices 
can  readily  segregate  the  manufactur- 
ers who  are  familiar  with  foreign 
trading  from  those  who  are  not.  The 
uninitiated  will  invariably  omit  the 
information  required  by  the  export 
merchant  in  the  compilation  of  c.  i.  f. 
])rices.  even  thougli  specifically  re- 
quested  to   furnish   it. 

The  price  given  will,  for  example, 
be  quoted  f.  o.  b.  ears  factory  with  no 
iutimation  given  of  gross  weight  of 
the  shipment.  In  this  case  the  cost 
of  carriage  to  port  of  exportation  can- 
not be  arrived  at  and  further  corre- 
spondence is  required  before  the  quo- 
tation is  in  such  shape  that  the  ex- 
jiorter  can  use  it. 

"Various  styles  of  price  quotations 
could  be  recounted  which,  while  en- 
tirely proper  for  domestic  purposes, 
are  wholly  inadequate  as  far  as  the 
exporter  is  concerned.  On  export  price 
inquiries,  especially  on  direct  inquiries 
from  foreign  clients,  the  manufacturer 
who  quotes  f.  o.  b.  cars  factory  should 
figure  item  by  item,  the  cost  of  de- 
livery   from    factory    to    railroad    ter- 


minal at  port  of  exportation,  drayage 
charges  f rem  terminal  to  vessel  and 
any  other  special  charges,  such  as  box- 
ing, packing,  heavy  lift,  etc.,  and  then 
should  make  his  quotation,  advising 
his  client  that  these  estimated  charges 
will  be  incurred  in  delivering  the  mer- 
chandise on  board  vessel  at  port  of 
exportation.  In  addition,  gross,  tare, 
net  weights  and  cubic  measurements 
shoidd  be  stated. 

With  this  information  at  hand,  the 
exporter  at  port  of  exportation  or  the 
importer  at  destination  can  determine 
tiie  exact  delivered  cost  of  the  article. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  tiiat  correct 
weights  and  measurements  be  given, 
otherwise,  considerable  losses  may  be 
sustained. 

Not     a     Channel 
For  Excess  Stock 

I  have  in  mind  a  recent  case  of  a 
large  Western  wire  manufacturer  who, 
in  his  quotation  specified  certain  cubic 
measurements  for  his  wire  in  rolls.  On 
delivery  to  vessel  in  New  York,  it  was 
found  that  the  rolls  measured  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in 
length  greater  than  he  had  stated.  This 
seeminigly  trifling  error  cost  the  man- 
ufacturer almost  $200  for  excess  ocean 
freight  charges.  Such  experiences  are 
discouraging  to  say  the  least,  to  the 
manufacturer  who  is  making  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  succeed  in  foreign  trade, 
but  is  an  illustration  for  the  observant 
that  nothing  must  be  presumed.  Quo- 
tations should  be  based  on  facts  and 
guess-work   estimates   avoided. 

Export  trade  is  regarded  by  many 
manufacturers  as  a  channel  for  the 
disposal  of  excess  stocks  accumulated 
during  periods  of  domestic  depression. 
The  shortsightedness  of  such  a  policy 
is  quickly  apparent  to  the  thinking 
business  man. 

It  is  the  manufacturer  who  intelli- 
gently fosters  foreign  trade  at  all 
times,  who  reaps  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors when  the  domestic  market  stag- 
nates, and  with  agencies  previously 
established  releases  his  surplus  to  the 
foreign  markets  of  his  choice,  where 
his  products  of  price  is  necessary  to 
quick  disposal. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to 
purchase  many  lines  of  goods  which 
ordinarily  are  abundant,  and  the  ex- 
porter must  use  all  his  "arts"  to  se- 
cure goods  his  clients  require.  Many  • 
replies  to  inquiries  for  prices  bring 
only  the  information  that  "owing  to 
heavy  domestic  denumd  we  cannot 
quote  for  export,"  and  yet  in  times 
when  domestic  trade  slackens  the  ex- 
porter is  deluged  with  letters  and 
salesmen  endeavoring  to  "work  off" 
Surplus  production. 

This  is  a  condition  which  obviouslv 


is  unfair  and  requires  a  remedy.  The 
foreign  client  is  entitled  to  the  same 
service  as  is  the  domestic  buyer.  The 
correction  of  this  condition  can  be  ac- 
complished By  the  manufacturer  allo- 
cating an  estimated  percentage  of  iiis 
production  for  disposal  to  forefgn 
markets. 

An  educational  campaign  under 
Government  auspices  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  bringing  the  dor- 
mant possibilities  of  foreign  trade  to 
the  attention  of  inland  manufacturers. 
Concise  reports  of  conditions  in  for- 
eign markets,  their  needs  and  customs, 
together  with  detailed  information  on 
the  subject  of  price  quoting,  packing 
and  shipping,  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

There  pre  innumerable  '  ways  for 
manufacturers  to  secure  this  data;  it 
awaits  only  the  asking;  but  when  a 
manufacturer  asks  for  guidance  in  this 
direction  he  is  already  alive  to  export 
trade  possibilities.  It  is  to  the 
manufacturer  who  does  not  ask  for 
enlightenment  that  such  a  campaign 
should  be  directed.  Tell  them  what 
their  competitors  are  doing  and  we 
will  soon  become  the  great  exporting 
nation  we  shoidd  be  and  will  need  to 
be  to  supiiort  the  Merchant  Marine  so 
recently  acquired. 


Pan  American  College 


ON  January  1,  1921,  there  will  be 
oi)ened,  under  the  special  patron- 
age and  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  the  Pan  American 
College  of  Commerce,  which  is  to  be 
a  "Plattsburg"  or  training  camp  of 
Pan  American  trade  for  intensive 
study,  in  two  complete  six  months' 
courses,  each  year,  of  every  phase  of 
Pan  American  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic relationship. 

The  members  of  the  school  will  come 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce,  com- 
mercial organizations,  foreign  trade 
firms  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  commercial  centers  of  both  con- 
tinents, and  will  have  at  their  disposal 
the  practical  facilities  and  unequalled 
sources  of  knowletlge  provided  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  its  administration,  its 
operation  and  its  bearing  on  every 
phase  of  international  commerce. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  is- 
sued a  decree  providing  for  the  colh'ge 
and  has  dedicated  to  its  use  up  to  date 
buildings  and  grounds.  Its  adminis- 
trative success  is  said  to  be  assured 
from  the  fact  that  John  Barrett,  the 
retiring  director  general  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  ex-United  States 
Minister  to  Argentina,  Panama  and 
Colombia,  has  accepted  the  post  of 
president  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, and  13r.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Soutliern  Commer- 
cial Congress  and  former  economic 
commissioner  for  Pajiama,  the  position 
of  executive   director. 
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Pacific  Coast  Leading  In  Scientific  Developments 


TJIK  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  lias  contributed  several 
\nuisiial  and  valuable  scientific  and 
nu'chanieal  inventions  and  develop- 
ments recently  that  will  open  new 
fields  of  commercial  enterprise 
throughout  the  world  and  bring  fame 
and  fortune  to  inventors  and  distinc- 
tion to  California  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district  in  particular. 

An  electric  marine  sounding  device 
recently  invented  by  an  Oakland  man 
is  now  being  installed  on  several  gov- 
ernment boats.  It  has  passed  rigid 
tests  and  its  luiiversal  use  on  ocean- 
going craft  is  not  far  distant  and  is 
expected  to  contribute  more  to  the 
safety  of  ocean  travel  than  any  other 
one  invention.  It  should  also  affect 
cargo   insurance  rates. 

Another  contribution  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy of  development  and  usefulness 
is  the  "Magna vox"  or  sound  amplifier. 
This  electrical  device  can  magnify 
sound  to  almost  unlimited  penetration 
and  gives  the  domestic  phonograph  a 
voice  of  "Goliath."  Its  usefulness 
was  forceably  demonstrated  during 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  when  the 
spoken  messages  of  aviators  flying 
thousands  of  feet  overhead  were  trans- 
mitted through  wireless  telephones  to 
the  "Magnavox"  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  assembled  throngs  and  each 
word  of  these  twentieth  century 
winged  minute  men  was  plainly  audi- 
ble to  the  spectators  below.  Again  at 
the  recent  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  the  voice  of 
the  speakers  and  the  momentous  an- 
nouncement of  balloting  was  most 
weirdly  clear  and  distinct  to  the  spec- 
tators perched  high  up  in  the  topmost 
seats  of  the  mammoth  auditorium. 
The  "Magnavox,"  another  Oakland 
man's   invention,   was   responsible. 

Just  now  when  railroad  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  almost  in 
a  state  of  chaos  and  industries  are 
turning  to  motor  transport  for  succor, 
it  is  most  ()i)portune  that  an  automo- 
tive devel()])ment  should  be  perfected 
that  more  than  doubles  the  usefulness 
and  possibility  of  the  motor  truck  as 
a  connnercial  carrier.  In  the  past,  due 
to  its  inheriting  a  transmission  or  gear 
box  from  the  passenger  car  with  in- 
sufficient speed  changes  or  gear  ratios, 
file  motor  truck  has  been  iiu^apable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  severe  operat- 
ing conditions,  poor  roads  and  heavy 
grades,  with  the  overloads  usually  im- 
jiosed  on  it. 

This  weakness  in  an  otherwise  per- 
fect mechanical  unit,  was  even  more 
perce])ti})le  when  vehicle  sjjeed  was  re- 
quired on  long  hauls  with  good  and 
level  roads.  Tiie  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  a  special  compound  trans- 


FAGEOL    COMPOUND    TRUCK 


mission  for  motor  trucks  by  three 
other  Oakland  men,  F.  R.  Fageol,  W. 
H.  Fageol  and  H.  W.  Smith,  mechan- 
ical engineers  of  the  Fageol  Motors 
Company,  is  being  acclaimed  in  auto- 
motive circles  as  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  this  industry  in  recent  years. 
This  transmission,  without  complica- 
tion or  additional  gearing,  gives  the 
commercial  motor  vehicle  five  speeds 
forward  and  two  reverse.  The  first 
speed  or  compound  low  is  almost  two 


FAGEOL  SEVEN  SPEED  COMPOUND 
TRANSMISSrON 

and  a  half  times  lower  ratio  than  that 
of  a  standard  transmission  and  deliv- 
ers api)roximately  91%  greater  pulling 
))ower  to  the  rear  wheels  than  a  stan- 
dard truck. 

This  factor  permits  the  compound 
truck  to  mount  grades  impossible  to 
ordinary,  trucks  and  with  as  great  as 
100%  overload.  This  unusually  low 
ratio  also  makes  possible  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Fageol  equipped  truck, 
through  sand,  mud  and  poor  roadbed 
that   would  prove   fatal   to  the   most 


powerful  standard  transmission  trucks. 
Another  decided  advantage  offered  by 
this  patented  unit  is  that  the  fifty 
speed  or  compound  high  gives  the 
vehicle  about  a  third  greater  road 
speed  than  the  regular  geared  truck, 
while  not  increasing  the  engine  revolu- 
tions or  fuel  consumption. 

This  seemingly  impossible  perfor- 
mance is  made  possible  by  a  most  sim- 
ple engineering  scheme — that  of  intro- 
ducing a  two  speed  countershaft  in 
the  transmission.  A  dog  clutch  slid- 
ing on  a  si)lined  shaft  engages  one  or 
the  other  of  tM'o  countershaft  gears 
which  rotate  freely  on  the  shaft  until 
engaged  by  the  dog  clutch.  This 
clutch  is  controlled  by  a  separate  hand 
level  mounted  alongside  the  ordinary 
"H"  plate  gearshift.  In  operation 
the  main  shaft  gears  each  function 
twice  and  at  different  ratios,  thus 
seven  gradual  and  distinct  gear  ratios 
are  obtained. 

The  California  corporation,  Fageol 
Motors  Company  of  Oakland,  produc- 
ing farm  tractors  and  motor  trucks 
exclusively  fitted  with  this  patented 
compound  seven  speed  transmission, 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  usual 
scheme  of  commercial  expansion  has 
been  reversed.  The  western  company 
has  recently  licensed  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  a  five  million  dol- 
lar corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Fageol  Motors  Co.  of  Ohio,  which  will 
reproduce  in  Cleveland  the  successful 
units  of  the  California  company  and 
distribute  throughout  the  world. 
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Modern  Plant  of  the  Victory  Motor  Company  at  Niles,  California 


ORY    Motor,   Co. 


inijr--T.fT.Tv;;--TT-;Trrr:--: 


OIL.       ENGINES 


At  Nilcs,  California,  is  tlie  modern  ])lant, 
of  tlie  long  established  Victory  Motor  Coni- 
]iany,  a  company  well  known  on  tlie  Pacific 
(Joast  for  its  manufacture  of  the  Victory  oil 
cnifinc.  This  engine  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the   best   oil    motors   operated   in   agricultural 


fields,  is  used  extensively  on  all  sizes  of 
pumping  plants,  and  is  recommended  by 
leading  jiower  users.  It  is  the  last  word  in 
oil  engine  development,  retaining  only  the 
best  principles  of  former  types,  and  applying 
only    the    very    latest    that    inventive    minds 


have  produced.  There  is  no  excess  weight 
to  this  engine,  but  it  is  made  heavy  enough 
to  withstand  all  the  severest  strains. 

All  the  Victory  products  will  be  sold  ex- 
clusively by  the  Victory  Engineering  & 
Sales  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 


Notes  From  Ceylon 

A  line  of  steamers  belonging  to  The 
Anglo-Indian  &  Colonial  Navigation 
Ltd.  have  started  a  regular  service 
between  Colombo  and  Indian  ports. 
This  service  will  be  extended  to  the 
Far  East  and  Mediterranean  ports  very 
shortly.  The  local  agents  are  Messrs. 
Volkart  Brothers. 

The  British  India  Ban'^ing  &  Indus- 
trial Corporation  has  been  formed  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  a  hundred 
million    rupees     (Ks.l00,OO0,0O0.O0)     to 
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H  Agencies    in    Principal    Cities  = 
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I  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  I 
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=  Offered  for  Export  by  | 
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I  Agencies  Wanted  | 

allllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIUUIIIIHHHIHHimiimilHHIHIIIIIIIIIHIUIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIJIMIIIIIIIll 

W< iHiiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiMiiMMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirimimiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMirMii 


J.    D.    FERNANDO 

29   DAM   STREET  COLOMBO 

Printer,  Bookseller  —  Importer  of 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries 

Agencies   Desired 

Cables  address   "GRANTHA" 


MMlllllUUllllHIU»IIH»imill»Hi»llnillliillntllH»miiiiMiiiummmiujii. 


meet  the  demand  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation living  within  an  area  of  over 
1,500,000   square,  miles. 

Notes  From  China 

China's  exports  of  cotton  from  Jan- 
uary to  July,  1920,  were  516,100  piculs, 
or  less  than  one-half  the  exports  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  This 
is  significant  of  the  domestic  cotton 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ports of  hides  and  skins  show  great 
increases.  More  than  five  million  un- 
cured  goat  siins  were  exported  during 

^■■1 iruninnnTnnmiinnmiimnmnriiiriiiiriiitiiiiitiiriii;stiMiiiiniiriiiit<iiriitriiiiiiiiri«; 

I           CEYLON  HIDES  AND   SKINS  | 

I                    Are  Offered  for  Export  by  I 

I  M.  A.  HASSEN  SAHEB  <£.  BROS.  | 
I  22  and  25  2nd  Cross  St.  COLOMBO  = 
I             IMPORTERS  of  Piece  Goods,   Etc.  I 

I            EXPORTERS   of    Ceylon    Produce  | 

1                      Correspondence  Invited  i 

I  Cables  Address:  "GULZAR  Colombo"  | 
5MnniiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiii]iniirHi]iiii]iii]iiiiiniii mi »« 

^'IIIIIIMIItMIIIIIIIIllllllllllllIIIIIIIIfMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllMIIIIIIIIIIIMlllll^ 
H  = 

I  Established  1896  Cables  "Sailany"  | 

I  S.   L.   ABDUL   WAHID  | 

I  P.  O.  Box  152  I 

I      64  Third  Cross  St.  and  17  Keyzer  St.  | 

I  COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I  Importers,   Commission   Agents,   Indent  i 

I  Canvassers,    Manufacturers'    Eepresen-  | 

I  tatives.   Warehousemen,   Wholesale   and  | 

I  Retail  Merchants.  | 

I     Importers  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks      | 

I  Agencies  Solicited  | 

I  Correspondence  invited  in  English  | 

aiiiiiiirmiiiiiiiiiJimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii ii iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiJiiiJr. 


the  six  months  as  compared  with  less 
than  one  and  one-quarter  million  from 
January  to  July,   1919. 

Oil  shale  deposits  estimated  at  more 
than  one  billion  tons  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Fushun.  Deposits  exist  in 
Mongolia  also. 

^lllinMIIMIIIilllllllllllltllllMllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItMlllllllllllllllllillllflllllllllllli:^ 

j  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  | 

1           VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  i 

I              COLOMBO,  CEYLON  1 

I    IMPORTERS   of   Dyes   and   Stationery  | 

I    EXPORTERS    of   AU    Ceylon    Produce  | 

I                      Telegraphic   Address:  | 

I             "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  | 

I                              Codes   Used:  | 

I           A.  B.  C.  5th  Editon  and  Private  | 

.^lllllUlllllllllllllllltllllDllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllMllllllllllllllllllllllilUillllllllllllMllll 

=.*HrMHiiMiiiiniiiniiiiiiii[iiiiiiiHiiiiriiiiiiiiiiitriiHiiiiiiiiifMitiiiiriiiirriiiiiiitiiiiriiiiriiiiiiir'^ 

I                    L.  N.  MENDIS  &  CO.  | 

I                                 P.   O.    Box  222  I 

I                   COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I    Exporters     of     Desiccated     Cocoanut,  | 

I    Cocoanut     Oil,     Plumbago,     Cinnamon  I 

I    Quils    and    Chips,     Cocoa,     Cardamon,  | 

I    Pepper,  Citronella  Oil,  Arrecanut,  Bris-  | 

I   tie  and  Mattress  Fibre,  Etc.  | 

I          Highest  Bank  and  other  References  | 

I                      Correspondence  Invited  | 

I    Codes:  A.B.C.  5th,  Bentley's  and   Private  | 

=        Cables   address,    "SIDNEM"    Colombo  i 
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Pan    Pacific 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


SHANGHAI,  CHINA— Firm  in  Shanghai,  China, 
wishes  to  represent  manufacturers  in  the 
I  >rient.     Address  Box  1345  Pan  Pacific. 


roRr    LOUIS.    Mauritius— Firm    in    Port 

Louis,  Island  of  Mauritius,  wishes  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  exporters  of  novelties,  hard- 
ware, candies,  haberdashery,  etc.  Address 
Box  1346   I'an  Pacific. 


KOBK  .I.VPAN — Firm  in  Kobe  wishes  to  ex- 
tend their  trade,  the  exportation  of  Oriental 
products,  to  this  country.  Address  Box  1347 
Pan  Pacific. 


S  VN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Young  man  going  to 
Batavia  Java,  wishes  to  handle  commissions 
on  stationery,  fancy  goods  and  novelties.  Will 
also  act  as  a  buying  agent.  Address  Box  1348 
Pan  Pacific. 


ST     LOUIS,    MISSOURI— Gentleman    is    in    the 
marl^et    for   a   large   quantity    of    Ling   Kwolv 
.    nuts.     Address  Box   1349   Pan  Pacific. 

Pf)RTLAND,  ORIOGON — Gentleman  in  Portland 
is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  some 
firms  handKng  Swe<iish  groceries.  Address 
Box   1350   Pan  Pacific.  y 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  C.^L.— Firm  interested  in 
exporting  automobiles  to  China  and  .Japan. 
Address    Box   1351    Pan    Pacific. 


TRUJILLO,  PERU — Firm  in  Trujillo,  Peru,  is 
desirous  of  entering  into  business  relali(ms 
with  exporting  firms  which  deal  in  dry 
goods;  also  wishes  to  act  as  an  agent  for  firms 
interested  in  Peru,  Bolivia  and  I'Icuador.  Ad- 
dress Box  1352  I'an  Pacific. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON  —  Firm  in  Portland 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  having  orig- 
inal sources  of  supply  of  benzine  for  ship- 
ment.    Address  Box    1353   Pan  Pacific. 


SAIGON,  CHINA — Firm  in  China  wishes  to  en- 
ter into  relations  with  some  manufacturers  or 
exporters  able  to  furnish  them  with  hardware, 
tools,  household  articles,  novelties,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box   1354   Pan    Pacific. 


ANNABERG,  SAXONY— Concern  in  Saxony 
wishes  to  malte  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco firms  interested  in  purchasing  beaded 
fancy  bags,  purses,  etc.,  and  bone  laces  (hand- 
made).    Address  Box   1358  Pan  Pacific. 


TURIN,  ITALY — Gentleman  in  Italy  wishes  to 
act  as  representative  for  American  firm  for 
the  sale  of  motor  cars,  trucl<s,  tractors,  etc., 
tires,  lubricating  oils  and  greases,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  1359  Pan  Pacific. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Firm  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  American  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine tools,  railway  supplies,  steam  engines, 
etc.,  desiring  representation  in  South  Amer- 
ica.    Address   Box   1360   Pan   I'acific. 


MEXICO,  D.  F. — Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  San  Francisco  houses  dealing 
in  fats  and  cocoanut  oil.  taliow.  train-oil  and 
all  liinds  of  greases.  Address  Box  1361  Pan 
Pacific. 


ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND— Firm  in  Holland 
wishes  to  secure  representative  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  sale  of  chemicals  and  drugs.  Ad- 
dress Box  1362   Pan  Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL— British  manufacturer 
wishes  to  malte  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cesco firms  interested  in  purchasing  caps,  hats, 
etc.  Also  wishes  to  secure  agent  in  San 
Francisco  to  represent  their  articles.  Ad- 
dress Box  1363  I'an  Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  C-\L.— British  firm  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  in- 
terested in  purchasing  ladies'  handbags  and 
purses;  also  a  San  Francisco  representative 
for  their  firm.     Address  Box  1364  Pan  Pacific. 


S.XN  FRANCISCO.  C.\L.— British  concern  of- 
fers prompt  shipment  of  refractory  goods  and 
building  materials.  Address  Box  1365  I'an 
Pacific. 


PORTO-NOVO,  S.  INDIA— Firm  in  India  wishes 
to  mal<e  connections  witli  American  firms  in- 
terested in  importing  Indian  products,  such 
as  Bengal  kapolt,  indigo,  cocoanut  oil.  Palmyra 
fibre,  gingelly  seed,  carpets,  liuffalo  norns,  etc. 
Address   Box   1366   Pan   Pacific. 


CAVAILLON  FRANCE — Firm  in  France  manu- 
facturing rugs,  covers,  cloths,  etc.,  wishes  to 
secure  a  representative  in  San  Francisco.  Ad- 
dress Box  1371  Pan  I'acific. 


PARIS,  FR.ANCIO — Gentleman  in  France  desires 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  fishing  tacltle  deal- 
ers in  San  Francisco.  Address  Box  1372  I'an 
I'acific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — British  firm  Is  de- 
sirous of  malting  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco firms  interested  in  importing  gramo- 
phone sound  boxes,  or  obtaining  agency  of 
same.     Address   Box   1373   Pan   I'acific. 


LAHORE,  INDIA — Gentleman  in  Mexico  wishes 
to  connect  with  San  Francisco  parties  inter- 
ested in  sharli  sliins.  Address  Box  1374  Pan 
Pacific. 


CALCUTTA,  INDIA — Firm  in  India  desires  to 
mal<e  connections  with  San  Francisco  firms 
interested  in  Indian  products.  Address  Box 
1375    I'an   Pacific. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. — Gentleman  desires  to  com- 
municate with  San  Francisco  firms  interested 
in  buying  or  selling  in  the  marltets  of  Czecho- 
Slovaltia,  Austria,  South  Siavia,  etc.  Address 
Box   1376   Pan   Pacific. 


SAN  FR.\NCISCO.  C.\L.— British  firm  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  in- 
terested in  buying  best  oali-tanned  English 
leather  belting.  Address  Box  1377  I'an  Pa- 
cific. 


HAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Firm  in  India  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms 
interested  in  Indian  products  —  raw  jute, 
gunny  l)ags.  He.ssian  cloth,  shellac,  spices, 
tea,  etc.     Address  Box  1378  Pan  Pacific. 

HAMBURG,  GERM.\NY— General  import  and 
export  firm  in  Germany  wishes  to  establisli 
connections  with  American  firms.  Address 
Box  1379  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Swiss  concern  in 
Turliey  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  California 
exporters  of  dried  fruits.  Address  Box  1380 
I'an  Pacific. 


TRIESTE,  ITALY — Gentleman  in  Trieste,  Italy, 
is  in  position  to  place  large  shipments  of  Cal- 
ifornia fruit,  soya  bean  oil,  condensed  miliv, 
sardines,  tin,  zinc,  leather,  glue  and  chem- 
icals. Also  would  act  as  agent  for  firms  de- 
siring to  be  represented  in  Italy.  Address 
Box  1355  Pan  Pacific. 


HAMBURG,  GERMANY— Gentleman  in  Ham- 
burg wishes  to  malte  connections  with  firms 
here  and  to  act  as  export  representative  of 
Bohemian  factories.  Also  wishes  to  act  as 
agent  for  firms  wishing  to  export  their  raw 
products  or  commodities  to  Germany.  Ad- 
dress Box  1356  Pan  Pacific. 


AMOY,  CHINA — Firm  in  China  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  American  manufacturers  of 
school,  scientific  and  general  laboratory  ap- 
paratus on  this  coast.  Addre.ss  Box  1357  Pan 
I'acific. 


TUTICORIN,  INDIA — Firm  in  India  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  American  firms  interested 
in  importing  senna  leaves  and  pods  and  Pal- 
myra  fibre.     Address  Box  1367  Pan  Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Firm  in  Switzerland 
wishes  to  establish  connections  witli  .Amer- 
ican firms  interested  in  importing  saccharine. 
Address   Box  1368  Pan   Pacific. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y,— Firm  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  chemical  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  exporters  in  San  Franci.sco.  .\ddress  Box 
1369   Pan   Pacific. 


WEST  AFRICA — Concern  in  Africa  wishes  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  American  firms  wish- 
ing to  establi.sh  connections  for  importing 
cocoa  into  America  and  exporting  merchandise 
to  Africa.     Address   Box   1370   Pan  Pacific. 


D.\LL.\S,  TEX.JlS — Firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco  manufacturers  of  dried 
fruits,  salmon,  sardines,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits,  desiring  to  be 
represented  in  tlie  Republic  of  Mexico.  Can 
also  give  quotations  on  Mexican  products, 
such  as  coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  beans,  etc.  Ad- 
dress  Box   1381    Pan   Pacific. 

H.WANA,  CUB.\ — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  .sell  for  their  accounts  food  jirod- 
ucts.  light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  railroad  cars.  Address  Box 
1382  Pan  I'acific. 

M.XNZANILLO.  CUBA— Importer  and  exporter 
in  Cuba  .solicits  representation  for  serious  and 
resj)ectable  firms  exporting  rice,  canned  fisli 
and  fruits,  as  well  as  commercial  and  indus- 
trial products  of  California.  Address  Box  13S3 
Pan  I'acific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence   Invited 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus  $  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,500,000.00 

Resources,   over 140,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


Seplember     !  920 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


AODING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Zellers-Stevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 

Addressograph  Company. 
ADVERTISING 

Macdonald  &  Co. 
AIRPLANES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 

Earl  P.  Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Arnott  &  Company. 
AUTOMOBILES 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

California  Motor  Car  Corporation 

Pacifle    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
A.  A.   Peterson  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
Halburn    Co. 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
Savage  Tire  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
International   Commerce  Cori>. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

Cambria  Spring  Co. 

M.  A.  Bryte,  Inc. 

L.  L.  Caldwell 

Jus.  E.  Inglis. 

Sta-Stul<  Co. 

Pacific   Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

:Miller  &  Co. 
BANKS  AND  BANKING 

First  Trust  Company  of  Kilo. 
BATH-TUBS 

Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 
BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
BOOKBINDERS 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

Edward  Barry  Company. 
BOOTS 

Williams  Marvin  Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Company. 
BOX  SHOOKS 

Mercantile  Box  Co. 
BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 

Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 

Hagens  &  Co. 

CAMERAS 

The  Ansco  Company. 
CAMPING   EQUIPMENT 

Harry  M.  Waterman. 
CANNED  GOODS 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Co. 

Butler-Nickerson  Co. 

Field  &  Gross. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Hammer  &  Co. 

Jjeasy  &  Jackson 

C.   E.   Van  Landingham 

Western  Canning  Co. 

E.   H.  Hamlin  Co. 

<;aravel  Co.  of  California 

International  Commerce  Corporation 
CANS.  CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 

American  Can  Company. 
CANNING  MACHINERY 

.\nderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co. 
CASES,   STEEL  .... 

American  Steel  Package  Company. 
CASTINGS 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 

The  Arlington  Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington  Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

CHEMICALS 
Ito  &  Co. 
Loaiza  &  Co. 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 
CHINAWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Alberhill  Coal  cfe  Clay  Co. 
COCOA 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 
COFFEE 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 

Topping  Brothers. 
COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 

Ingrlm-Rutledge    Company. 
COTTON  GOODS 

Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 

Nozaki   Bros. 
CROCKERY 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 
DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 
DRESS  GOODS 

L.   Dinkelsplel   Company. 
DRAPERIBJS 

M.  S.  M.  Ozeer  &  Co. 
DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 

The  Hale  Company. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Braun-Knecht-Helmann    Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Grlftin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

L.   Dinkelspiel  Company. 
DYE  STUFFS 

Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 
ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 
EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 

Standard  Products  Company. 
EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 

Perumal  cSt  Company 
FERTILIZER  MATERI.\LS 

Young  Commission   Co.,  Inc. 
FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 

Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
FLOUR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

F.  Grlftin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Hammer  &  Company 

National   Products  Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

C.  M.  Pettibone  &  Co. 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  Agency  Co. 

L.  N.  Mendis  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.   Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 

A.  K.  Lavan  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bollard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 

Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 
HAIR,    ANIMAL 

Standard  Products  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
HARDWARE 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 
HOSIERY 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
INDUSTRIAL   EQUIPMENT 

Purnell  &  Pagett. 
INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Bartholomew  Viola. 
INK 

Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co. 
JAMS 

Braden  Preserving  Co. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
JEWELERS  SUPPLIES 

R.  &  L.  Myers  Co. 
KEROSENE 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 
LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 
LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 
LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Kullman.  Salz  &  Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Macondray  &  Co. 
LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


KiiHiiiiiniitiriiiiirMUMiitiritiiMiiiMitniiiitiiiMiiruitniiiiiiiriniitiiitiiiiiinirfiiiiiiiitiiiiniiniirMiirniiiiiiiiiiirMiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii^ 


Factory   Representative 

CULVER  STERNS   MFG.   CO. 

Auto  Electric  Lighting  Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

Dry   Cells   and    Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE    CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.     Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


JimuiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMUJUuiiiiiiiiiimiijiiiuLUiiuiiiMiirMiiHriiiiiiiiuinwtiiiiuiiiutiiiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiuniHiHMiiMUMiiiiiiiirinrMiiriinMiiiiiiiiiM^ 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


I^UMBER 
I'aclHc  Kxport  Lumber  Co. 
Fied  Uoldliig  lAn:  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
Slade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 

Collins-Ferguson  Co. 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

Ito  &  Co. 

International  Purchasing  Bureau. 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

Maclilner.v  Supply  Co. 

Mehta,  &  Lynn 

Western  Maciiinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Church  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NITRATES 
C.  Henry  Smith. 

NOTIONS 
L.  Dlnkelspiel  Company. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL   OILS 

Young  Commission  Co., 


Inc. 


OILS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  .1.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Nltrolene  Oil  Co. 
Wilshire  Oil  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gllmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 

Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Brown  Paper  Goods  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopklns  Company, 
General  Paper  Co. 


Edward  Barry  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPER  MILLS 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PAPER   &   MATERIALS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

PISTON  RINGS 

A.  J.  Granberg 
PLUMBING  FLvTURES 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

PUMPS 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 

TopDine  Brothers. 

A.  C.   Callan 

Mehta  &  Lynn 

Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
RAW  PRODUCTS 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 

Victor  Patron. 

Herbert  W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
RICE 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nozaki  Bros. 
ROOFING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Co. 
RUBBER  GOODS 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
SEWING  MACHINES 

P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 
SHIPPING 

Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 
SHIP  CHANDLERY 

Topping  Brothers. 
SHOES 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Williams-Marvin  Company. 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Dignus  Boot  Depot. 
SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 

Williams-Marvin  Company, 

Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Co. 
SOAP 

Braun-Knecht-IIelmann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 


SPICES 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 
STATIONERY 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

Schwabacher-Frey  Stationery  Co. 

J.  D.  Fernando. 
STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

F.  Griffin  &  Co. 

S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 
STEEL  AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Llewellj'n  Iron  Works. 

A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  lae. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 

Butler-Nickerson  Company 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 

Bartholomew  Viola. 
TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER.  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
TANNERS 

Kullman,  Salz  &  Company. 
TEA 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Aleera  Mohideen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
TRACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TRUCKS 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

S.  L.  Al>dul  Wahid. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver   Board    Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE    (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &   Shipping  .Agents. 

VULCANIZING 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 
WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 
WELDING  MACIIINERY 

E.  D.   Buliard 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 


iriiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiNiuMriMiiMiiuiuMiiniiiMijiMiiiiiininiiMiiMiiiiiiiMiiiMinMiiiiiiimrmnnniniiTniirmniiinmiimMfimiiMinnnriiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiunnmiriiiiinmii 


GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 


i  General  Building: 

I   568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A. 

I  Cable  Atldress:  "GENPAPER" 

I  Branches:        SEATTLE, 


Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents 


L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co. 
Adams,  Mass. 

PORTLAND,        LOS  ANGELES 


Seaman  Paper  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cable  Add: 
"OZEER-COLOMRO" 


^intiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiritiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiriiiiiiiitiiiiiiiJiiiiJiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir: 

t'HiimiimimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitMiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiMiiMiitMiiMi^  mnmnimmiiniTmiiiiiiiiiiinimnniiniinimninniiiiiiiiifiiiiriifiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniimnm mri 

M.  S.  M.  OZEER  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers'   Representatives 

VICTORIA   BUILDINGS  COLOMBO,    CEYLON 

IMPORTERS   of  all  Manufactured  Articles,   viz: 

TEXTILES,   PERFUMERY,    JEWELRY,   HARDWARE, 

EARTHENWARE,   GLASSWARE,   Etc. 

AGENCIES  DESIRED 

tA-1  References  Given 
MimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuuiUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii MiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiujiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiu 


Codes: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Bcntley's  and  Private 


iiriiiiirjiir nil iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiij.T 


Seplember     19  20 


CiiiiiiiiiimiiinMiimiiimiimiiiiiiiiiriiiiiriii 


<      i 
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mmiimiiiiiiMiiMiiiliimminnnnimMimminmniiinMi[iiininiiniitnMitmmiiuiiiimwimiiiiiii"i'imniiniiiiiMiiiiHiiiiiiMiiiMiminiiiiiMiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiu 

CHESTER  WILLIAMS,  Pres.  J.  E.  PETERS.  Vict-PtfS.  CEO.  Rs  WEEKS.  Secretary 


SHOES 


AT  WHOLESALE 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  (  hildren's  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery.      | 

EXPORT  j 

Export  Orders  Will   Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other     i 
Details  Will  Be  Considered.  | 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

^t/  WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  Address  "WILMAR" 

^immiuui»iii»iiiuiiiMiiuunuiiii»iiiiiiiiiiHiiiiininiuiJ>niiiuiiiiiiiiiMnuii>iiiJiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHm»iiiiiiiiiiMiiri»iuiiMininiiiimijiiijiriiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiJMiuiiiiHiHiuMiiiiiinii^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiijiiiijjiriiiiiiiiiiiiini 

^iriimiiiiiiii»iriiniinM»iiiiiinnM»miiiiiiMniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiMijiiiiiiiiiiiiMii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiliiiiiiiiiiM  iiMiiMiiiMiMiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiinin^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"    ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley 


niiiMiiitniiniitniiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiininMiiiiiiirjiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


'jiiiinM»MnniiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiMi»MiiiuiiiiiiiilJUiniiiMiiniiirMininMn»iiiiiiJuiiiuiiiiiMiiiiiiiMniiiiuinMnniniiniiiiMiiiiiijiiiiuiMMiuiiniiiniiuiiiniiniiiniuiiiiMiiiiiijiiiHiiiiMijiui^ 


Branches    and    Agencies: 

YOKOHAMA 

KOBE 

VLADIVOSTOK 

TSING  TAU 

SHANGHAI 

SAIGON 

COLOMBO 

SINGAPORE 

SOERABATA 

MANILA 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

FORWARDERS  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Cable  Address:   "INTRACO" 

Codes: 
Bentley's 
W.  U. 
A.   B.   C.   Bth  Edition 


Import   Products  of  all 

Countries   where   we 

are  located 


I  —  EXPORTS  — 

I  Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  Automobile 

I  Accessories,  Paints,  Tractors,  Typewriters,  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and 

I  Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Ooods 

I  We  will  purchase  for  foreign  merchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.     Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited. 

I  Head  Offices:     SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

giiiiiiiiiiiiiilHllilllillltllliilllliillllilinilLiliiiiiilliliiiULliiiiiiiiiirliiiillllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiLiiiiiiiiiiiiiLiJiiiiiiL iri]]i[imiiiiLiiuimiiiiLil[iiii][imiuui]iiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiiiijjii][[i]ijri]ii iil]li]lll]]llll[llllllllllllllllllllllllllllll]lllirilllllllllllllllllillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii| iiiiiii iMI"milimil 


'riiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinniirnnmi 


Cable  Address: — 

LAV AN.  VANCOUVER 

Codes: — 

A.  B.  C.  5th;  Bcntleys;  Western 
Union. 


TirnminiiiiiiiniiiriiMiiinriiiriiiiiiiJMiiiiiiiinmiimiiiMimiiiuiniiiiiiiiiiinMninuiinunniirMnTnTninTmrrimiMiniiiiiiiriniiiiniiniiinriiiiiiniinNiuiMiiiiiirMuniiiiMuiiiitMiiiiiiir^ 


A.  K.  LA  VAN  COMPANY 

207  Hastings  Street,  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
SHIPPING    AND    COMMISSION 
MANUFACTURERS    AGENTS 


Inquiries  received  for  all  kinds  of 

merchandise. 
References:— 

Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank 

of   Montreal,   (Bank  of  B.  N   A. 

Branch.) 


•.iliriimniniintniilniii 


llUUJIUllUUillllulllllllllllllllllllllllllllJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


llUUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIJIIIIIIIIlUIIUllUUIUUIilUliUUUlIUUl 


Ill ji[riiiii]j[iiii[iiiiiiiuiimii]ii[iiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiuiimiiiliiii.uiii:'j.riiiiuii? 
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t:iiiiniiniiiinMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiii[|iMiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiii^ 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  | 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities   and  grades  at  prices  which   cannot    be    surpassed.  | 

Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,   assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  i 

Write   direct  for  prices  and   samples,   or  specify   Western   Stopper   Company    Crowns   when    ordering  I 

through  your  broker.  1 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  I 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Cable  Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San  Francisco  | 

FlllltlllllllllltllllllllllMlllllllltlllltlllllllllll1llll1IIIIIII]IIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIirillllllllllltl!lltI1llinirillllllllllllllllllMIIIIII[IIIIMIIIIIIIlllllttllllillllllllll^ 

^iiiiMiiiiiiiiiriiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiriiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiirriiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiMi rrnMMiiMiiiiiiiniiiMiiimiiMiiiniimiiinimiiiiiiriiiiiniiiniMiimnMirinimiiiMiirmrmimiiMiiimrmiMiiiuiirrMiiirinMinriiiiiMUMiiiHiiiumiiiiuimniimi^^^^ 


P.  /.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

— Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 

San  Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


QuamiJiHiiiimiHiiiiinmuiiimiimiMiiUMiniiiriiHMiHiiniiimittiiininmiimiHiiiminiimmnimiimiiiiimin^^ 

^MiiiiniiiiniiiuiiiniiitiiiiriiiiiiiiiiMiniiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiMiiniimiu  gHiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiifMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiMiiniiniiiiniiiMiiiiiiiii^ 

iGLASSWAREll  \  Fred  Golding  Lumber  &  Tfle  Company  | 


(FOR  TABLE  AND  SIDEBOARD) 

Dinner  Services  i 

Vitrified  Hotel  China  1 

The  three  CHOICEST  PRODUCTS  in  the  world  | 

DIRECT   FROM    FACTORY  TO   DEALER  | 

(I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  at  once  for  any  quantity.  Write  for  i 

catalogue  and  prices  TODAY.    Correspondence  in  any  language)  | 

FACTORIES:     Fostoria  Glass  Company  I 

Edwin   M.    Knowles   China   Company  | 

Buffalo  Pottery  | 

Cable  Address:     "HEASTAND"  = 

B.  F.  HEASTAND 


I   618  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.    i 


I  BOX  SHOOK,  LUMBER  AND  TILE  I 

I  604-608  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  BUILDING  | 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

niMiiuiiiifiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiMiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiHiiiniiitiiiiiiiiniiitiiitniiiniiiniMtniNiiiMiiniiiiMiiiitr^ 
^iiiMiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiMiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiriiiitiiiiNiitiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij; 

I  International  Brokers  &  Shipping  Agents  I 

I     LOS  ANGELES   HARBOR  SAN    PEDRO,   CALIF.  | 

I  STEAMSHIPS   SOLD   AND   CHARTERED  | 

I    EXPORT  —  IMPORT  COMMISSION   BROKERS  | 

P.  O.   Box  476 


pjuiiiiirmjimumjMjiiMjiMjimiiMiiiiiuiijiMjimiiiiiuiJiMiiiMiiMiiMiuiiniinminiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiniiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiijiiiiJ!. 
|.MiiMiiiMnrrMriiimiiminriiiiMniMiiMiiiMimiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiniirMiiMimimiimrMMrMiMiHMMmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiriiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiriiiiiii^ 

Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  | 

IMPORT         EXPORT        DOMESTIC  | 

Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc.  | 

Write  (or  Quolalions  = 

209-211  Washington  St.  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.    I 

^inimiiimrmimuiMiirmimiirnmiiriiimiiifiiiMiimiiNiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiniiiniiiiiiniiiMiniii^ 
£i;ri:ii:''iM!mmiiniiiniiiniiitiiiiMiiMifiiiiiiiitniirininiiniiniiiniitiiiriiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiirti^ 

I         PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  I 

AND  I 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  | 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  '  | 

Cable  Addreis  "PAJONES  MOBILE"  All  Leadine  Codes  Used     | 

iuuiuiiuiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiluiuiiuiuiuiiiiiiiiJiiiimiiuiuiiiiuiiJiiiJjiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiJiiuiriiiiiijjiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiji:jiiil 


Cable  Address 
"Shipagents" 

Sales  by  Samples 


Steamers  from 
300  to  10,000  D.W.T. 
For  Sale  and  Charter 


,-iiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiri(; 
£riiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuilNlllHlliullitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniliiiiKiiiiiiiirr(iliiiiiiriiii)iiiiii 


References: 
Metropolitan   Bank 
Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

KBNCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  D.  T. 
Bedford  McNeil 


H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  I 

Export  —  Import  —  Commission  | 

205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  | 

Freight   Forwarders  NEW    ORLEANS,    LA.  Correspondence  Solicited     f 

FririiirMiiriiitiiiiriiiitniirniiuiiiiiiiriiiiiiiinMiniiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.^ 
^riiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiJiMiiiMiiiNiiiniiiiiiiiNiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii;^ 


WHOLESALE 


SEEDS 


RETAIL    i 


I  GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

I  Send  For  Our  Catalog  | 

I  AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY  | 

I    LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA    I 

^UllllUillillllUllllllllliillllUIIIJIIIIUIIUIUIIIIJIIIUIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIJIIIIJIIJJIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJllll.lllUIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIJIIIJIIIIIJIIIJJJIIIJIIIIJJIIIIUI^ 


^jiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiinMiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiJiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMJiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iniiiiiiiniiiiiii iiriiiiiiii imc 


RIDGEWAY  BUILDINGS 

P.  O.  Box  265 

COLOMBO,  CEYLON 


Co-op  Agency  Company 


Telegrams:   Coafiency 

Codes:  Bentley's 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 


IMPORTERS  OF 

TEXTILES,  HARDWARE,  METALS  AND 
SUNDRIES 


AGENCIES  WANTED 


Marconi's  Int.  and  Private 

EXPORTERS  OF 

TEA,  RUBBER,  DESSICATED  COCOANUTS,  COCOANUT 

OIL,  FIBRE,  SENNA  LEAVES,  PAPAYNE  AND  DRUGS 

A.  I.  References  Given    ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


7iiiiriiiMiiiniiiniiniitniiiiiiiiiiiiiii.uiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiuiniii[jiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii]Miniiii!iiiiiMi]iiirniiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiiuiiiiiitniiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

':LMIinilllllllinilMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIimilllllllllllJllllllimilmillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIMIIII^ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INVITED 

— o — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head  Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,    COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila,"    Colombo 

"Ajmir,"   Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,    Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys,   A.   B.   C.   Bth   Ed., 

Western  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 


•niMiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiniiitiiiitiiii)iiiitiiiniirniii)iiii[iiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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C'liiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiir iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii niMMimnMijjMmiiujiNiiiMmiimiiuMimimiimMiiMiiMiiiimMiiMiiuinMjjmiiuiiijiiMiiMiiiiiiimimiMiiiimMmiiJMiiiNimiiinimimiuniiniiiiiiMni^^^ 

I     SAN  FRANCISCO  U.  S.  A.     | 

DEASY  and  JACKSON 

MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  EXPORTS  I 

I  244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  j 

I       OBIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  CALIFORNIA   CANNED   AND   DRIED   FRUITS       1 

I                               CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES  BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.                               I 

I                                                                          AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE                                                                      | 

.HiMiiimmimniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiijiiiinMinnirimmimiimHjiuiiiiimmiiiuiiiJiiiMiiniiiuiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiMiu  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

-qiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii immiiiiiii iiiiiiii i jimiimmiiiniiiiiimMmiiirintnnuiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiMminiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiMiiniiiJiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiMiiMiriMiiiiniMii^  jiiiiHiiiiimiiiiiriiijiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiii iiiiiirnii! 

I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  All  Codes  and  j 

I  5tO  South  Main  Street  Languages  Used        | 

I  Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 

i       Bookings  through  all  United  TRAFFIC  .  MARINE  INSURANCE 

I  ^'nfjU^N^ld"''*"  ^^^^^-SERVICE-^^'"^  SHIPPING  ADVICE 

iuiuiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiutiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiriiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiuKiiiituiiiiiJUiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiJirii iijiriiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiuiujiiuiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiuiiuiuiijuuuiiiiiiniiuiiiiuuumriiiin iiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij iiiiriiijiiimiiiiiiiiirijjiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii 

i^imiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiini iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMimmiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

I       NEW  YORK  KOBE  BOMBAY       | 


MEMTA  &   LYNN 


I                                                              Importers:                            235  MONTGOMERY                           Exporters:  | 

I                         Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts                  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds,  | 

I       Codes-           Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds                           Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes,  | 

E                ■                _ ,                                                                                                                      Petroleum  Products  i 

i           A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition                                                                                                                                                „ .  „  'r^'r>  > -.t^^..^^^   ,»    ~     .  = 

I          Lieber's  5  Letter                                                                                                                                   SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I iiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I I iiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil niiiii iiniiiiiiiiiii in i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiuiiiiiiii iiiinii?. 

'-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii MiiiniiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiii iiiiii iMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimmiiMmiiiiiiiniMimiiMiiMiiMmMiimiMiiinnMiiiMiiiniimiiiijiiMiiiM^ 


I      ■—  INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc.         -— ^^ 

i                      Shanghai                                                         IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS  I 

I                       New  York                                                       STEAMSHIP   AGENTS   AND   BROKERS  I 

=                                                                             General  Offices:          901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  I 

I                             IMPORTERS  OF                                                                SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.                                                   EXPORTERS  OF  | 

=        Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax,                                                                                                     Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate,  | 

I                    '                 Oils,  Etc.                                                                    INQUIRIES  SOLICITED                                                   Sheets,  Etc.  | 

fiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii iimimiiimiiiimiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiimiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiimimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiii? 

':!)lllimilllllllllllllilllllilllMI lilllllllllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIimillllllllllllMlllllllllliniiniliMllllllinillllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIinilMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIirillllll^ 

I     CHAS.   M.   PAGANINI                                              T^    1                       t      T%                          /^                                                                                      EDWARD   P.   BARRY  | 

Edward  Barry  Company  i 

I                      ^  .      WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS                           .  | 

I                                                                                San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

I                                       Agents  for:                                                                MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  | 

I                                 L.  L.  BROWN'S                                            Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  | 

I                          TYPEWRITER  PAPERS                                        Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  | 

I          Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished                           Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

riiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiViiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 
iUimiimiiiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 

CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes — Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  H.  HAMLIN  CO. 


o 
u 

A 

QUALITY 
I 

T 
Y 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  Address:  NILMAH 

EiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii imiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 

C 
E 


iiiiimiiMimimiNniMmiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  RANGANATMAM!  f 

MERCHANTS  I 

I                                                                  KARUR,  SOUTH    INDIA  | 

I     Suppliers  of  Turmeric,  Groundnuts  (with  or  without  shells),  Gingelly-seed,  Oil  Castor-seed,  Oil  and  Oil-cakes  of     | 

I     the  same,  Myrabolams,  Nuxvomica,  Pepper,  Coriander,  Cuminseed,  Dill-seed,  Chillies,  etc.,  etc.  | 
I      Tel.:  "COMMERCE"  Kanir                               CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED              Codes  used:    A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Private      j 

^ujiimiiiiimmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiimiiuiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuMiiiiiiiJlimjimmuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiin 
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Pan    Pacific 


gllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMII IIIIIMIIIIIIMimilllllllMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIMII MIIMIIIII tlll| 

f  SLADE  EXPORT  CO. 

I  112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Established  1885  | 

I  GENERAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS  | 

I  Cable  Address:     "SLADEXPORT"  | 

I  Western  Union — Universal  and  five  letter:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  | 

I  Improved:  Liebers  Std.     Bentley  I 

I  Specialty:  | 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  IN  PARCEL  AND  CARGO  LOTS  | 

I  TO  ANY  PORT  | 

i  Bankers:     American  National  Bank,   San  Francisco  | 

s  ^^sreuclcs*  — 

I  LIMA,  PERU                                              SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA  | 

I  Correspondence  with  reliable  merchants  is  invited  with  a  view  | 

I  to    establishing   permanent   business    connections  | 


snmiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiimmiiummmrmiriinMimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii!!     ' 


SHOES 


I  Men's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes 

I  Tennis  and  Outing  Shoes 

I  and 

I  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

I  All  in  stock  for  Immediate  Sliipment 

I  Marvin  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

i  (The  House  of  Marvin) 

I  SHOES  WHOLESALE 

I  216  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  741  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Send  for  Samples  or  Information 

I  Cable  Address  "WINMAR"  Bentley  Code 


fiiMiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiluitiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;,        ^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiNtitniiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiinihiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiB 
|Miiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiniiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiijiirij iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiii!?       siriiiJiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiriniiiiiiiiiirriiiiMiriiiiiiiiirijriniiMiinirniiiinHnmiiniminninnnnniiiniiniiiiiiniiii 

I  Good  Used  Machinery  and  | 
Power  Plant  Equipment 

I  6-250  H.P.  180  lb.  pressure  B  &  W  Watertube  Boilers  i 

I  8-Sterling  Watertube  Boilers  | 

I        We  are  able  to  quote  on    sawmill    and    machinery,  | 

I  Power  Plant  equipment,  Geared  Locomotives  and  Rail.  | 

I        Machinery  Supply  Company 

I  801-2  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  I 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Me  Your  Requirements 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEEK 

Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


ELLIOTT  4041 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


fiNirmiiinitmiitiiiitiiimimiiuiimiimtmiitiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiniiiiiirMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiittiiiiiiiiiiimiit^ 
c^iiiiMiimiminMrnHimiitMiiiiiiiNiimiiiiiiiiiiiHiiinimiiiiiiniiiiiitniirtiiuiiuiiiinittiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinii^ 


5iiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiMniiiiiiiiuinui]niiiLMiiHii[iiiiLiiiii]iiiiiiii]iiii]»iiUMiiiiiiMnniiiiM]iiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii»iiuiiiii» 
aiiniiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiirniiuiiniiiniiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiMiimiiM^^^^^^ 


M  ATSON    LINE  I  i     Cambria  Spring  Company 


San  Francisco  /<? 
Honolulu  Manila 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


PROVEN  QUALITY" 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


I    120  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal.    | 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiumiiiiJiMJiiiiiimiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii jjiiiiiiiijiiiiiiii~, 


yt.^rej^,.< 


I  WHEELS  AND  RIMS          SPRING  BUMPERS  I 

I  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  I 

I  Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  I 

I  Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  j 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  I 

=  a 
^uumujiuiuuiiuimiuuiiiiiiuuiuiiiiuuiiiiiiiumiiiijiiiiiuijiiiiiiiiuutiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiijiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiriiijuif 


iuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitjiii iiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiii iMniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiinijiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiijiii<£'       £Mi^iiii^'iiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiijiirMiiiiiiiiiiiinrmimiirMnMiiimiiinmmrmnimMUiimiiimiQ 


I         T.  S.  SABAR  &  CO.  | 

I  Importers,  Exporters  and  General  Merchants  | 

I  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  PETTAH,  COLOMBO  | 

I  IMPORTS:     Piece    Goods,    Perfume,    Toilet    Requisites,    Fancy  | 

I  Ooods,   Leather   Goods,   Glassware,  Hardware  and  all  other  | 

I  manufactures.  | 

I  EXPORTS:    All  Ceylon  Produce.  | 

I  Cables:     Export   Dejit.   "Briton   Colombo"  | 

I  Import  Dejjt.   "Liela  Colombo"  | 

I  AGENCIES  DESIRED  IN  AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  GERMANY  | 

I  AND  ALL  OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  | 

I  Al  Bank  References  = 


VICTOR  PATRON 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN.  MEXICO 

CABLE:  'PATRON" 


.=uiiJiriiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiriiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiMiHMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiT.       oiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiuiuuuui 


uimimuiiimmimmuj 


jiuuuuuiimiiiiiuiiiiiiii 


^iiiiiininiiimiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiinimniiiHiHiiiiiiHit»ii"iiiiMjiMiii»nuniiii»ri»iiiiiuiitMniiiiiMiirMiiiinrMiriiiirnniiiMiiiMM»iiiujiirMiiiiiiMiiMii»iiMniinMiiniiiii^^ 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  332  Pine  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Hanover  Square 

Importers  Exporters 

Letters  of  Credit  Foreign  Exchange 

Cable  Transfers 


AGENCIES: 

Seattle 

Peru 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Los  Angeles 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

New  Orleans 

Salvador 

Chile 

Bolivia 

General  Agents 

JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Bi-Monthly  Service  Between  San  Francisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

General  Agents 

ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Service  temporarily  suspended 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports,  Direct  Service.     No  Transshipment. 

,  General  Agents 

MERCHANTS  LINE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIC  LINE 

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 


GRACE  BROTHERS  ( INDIA)  Ltd, 
Calcutta,  India 


GRACE  CHINA  COMPANY  Inc. 
Shanghai,  China 


EXPORTERS  of  all  American  products, 
including  especially  Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon, 
Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chem- 
icals, Lumber  and  Machinery. 

— Also — 
Nitrate — Direct  shipments  from  Chilean 
Nitrate  Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East 
destinations. 
Coffee. 


IMPORTERS  of  all  raw  materials  from 
South  and  Central  America,  Japan  and  Far 
East,  including: 

Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins. 

All  edibles — Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Pea- 
nuts, Tapioca,  Pepper,  Cassia  and  Tea. 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ORIENTAL  IMPORTS  CARRIED  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


GRACE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
London  and  Liverpool 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.'S  BANK 
New  York 


GRACE  &  CO. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  BRAZIL  Santos 


iiiiiiiiimi niiiiiiiiiiimiiuiniiiiiiiiimillllllllimi 


.:t»«  A 


"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 
Steamship  Co. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG  ESTABLISHED  1848 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans -Pacific  Service 


PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Sister  Ships 

S.  S.  "ECUADOR"  S.  S  "VENEZUELA"  S.  S.  "COLOMBIA" 

And  Eight  Freight  Steamers 


Shanghai — Hong  Kong — Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLYj 

8  Steel  Ships— Sailing  Every  10  Days— Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras 


Manila — East  India  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Columbo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

American  Steamers 

J5.  S.  "COLUSA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

And  Two  Freight  Steamers 


Panama  Service  to 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.  "NEWPORT"         S.  S.  "SAN  JUAN"         S.  S.  "CITY  OF  PARA" 

S.  S.  "CUBA"  S.  S.  "SAN  JOSE" 


San  Francisco— Baltimore  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto 

de  Colombia,  Havana  and  Baltimore 
S.  S.  "POINT  ADAMS"     S.  S.  "POINT  LOBOS"      S.  S.  "POINT  BONITA"      S.  S.  "POINT  JUDITH" 


Round -the -World  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        PORTS  OF  CALL 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Koke,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Biserta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


General  Office 


For  Full  Information  Apply 

508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


III 
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Price,  25  Cents 
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Edited  by  John  H.  Gerrie 
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New  Conditions  Must  be  Recognized 
Need  of  Foreign  Trade  to  Industries 
San  Francisco  as  Pacific  Center 


NSt^-. 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  O.  K.  Davis,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  J.  K.  Armsby 
E.  W.  Wilson,C.  B.  Gage,  G.  E.  Foy,  N.  A.  Davis 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


'uniiniirniiinMiHrMiiiiiiiriiiiiintiniirNiiiNiriiirrriJi 


CH>6r 
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FA^HE 


SELF    VULCANIZI 


NC 


FOR 


'•»« 


•re  u  s   ••^ 


o^^^^.  ^AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

^r*  n  A^  MADE  IN    USA 

WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 

Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Kny  'Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  Caiifornia 
U.  S.  A. 


^ ' "ii"ii""i""iiiiiiiiiiniiiiii I iiiiuiniiiiiMiijiiiijiiiijMiiinijiiiiiniiiniiiiii i imiimii mm iii iimiiimiiiiiiiiiimmiimum,,, iiiiiiiimiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiini 


iiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiniuiiiinirniiiiiiirtiiiiiiiiriiiitriiiriiiiiHiiiHiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiu 
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I      VULCANIZING  EQUIPMENT 

PACIFIC  3-CAVlTY 
SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

MODEL  L  I 

This  Steam  Sectional  Vulcanizer  is  cast  en  | 

bloc  with  self-contained  boiler  and  full-steam-  | 

jacketed  cavities.  | 

It  is  tested  to  1  50  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure  and  | 

under  its  own  steam  before  leaving  the  factory.  | 

This  vulcanizer  cures  all  tires'  from  3  to  5'/2  | 

inch — including    all    clincher,    quick-demount-  | 

able  and  straight  side  types.      The  cavities  are  | 

all  one-fifth  circle.      They  are  machine-finished  | 

and  poli.shed.  -  I 

A  BATTERY  OF  PACIFIC 
TIRE  MOLDS 

That  is  being  worked  overtime. 

With  these  Dry  Cure  Retread  Molds 
you  can  double  the  life  of  any  automo- 
bile tire  that  has  a  good  carcass  after  the 
tire  has  worn  down  to  the  fabric. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  STEAM  TUBE 

VULCANIZERS 

MODEL  M 


L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLDS 

AND  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

REPAIR  VULCANIZING  SHOP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES  AND  SPECIALTIES 

SWING  SPOUT  OIL  MEASURES  DREADNAUGHT  BOILERS 

AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETORS 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  Additional  Foreign  Representation  Desired 

General  Offices  and  Display: 

427  WEST  18th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


All  Standard  Codes 


CaMe  Address:  "CALCO"  Los  Angeles 


Correspondence  invited  in  any  language 
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I  Established    1849  I 

MACONDR AY  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
2  Rector  St. 


EXPORT        IMPORT        INSURANCE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
220  SANSOME  ST. 


KOBE  JAPAN 
2    Kaigandori — 1    Chome 


Cable  Address:      "MACONDRAY" 
Codes:      A.  B.  C.  5th  Improved,  Scott's,  Al.  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  New  6c  Old 

EXPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  OR  MANUFACTURED  IN  AMERICA 

IMPORT 

ALL  PRODUCTS  SUITABLE  FOR  AMERICAN  MARKET 


DIRECT  CONNECTIONS 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 


I  SOLE  EXPORT  AGENTS  | 

I  FAMOUS  EAGLE  BRAND  CALIFORNIA  OAK  TANNED  SOLE  LEATHER 

I  Liberal   Advances.      Consignments   Approved   Merchandise  .  | 

I       Additional   Connections   Desired  Correspondence   Invited       | 

^iiiiii I iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii I iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiijimjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijimiiiiiJiiiiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiimiiuiimiuiiiimjimimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiijjmjiiuiiiijiiiiiiiijJiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiijiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiimiiiniimiimjim 

=:niniiiiiiniiinii]iiiiiiiitiiiMiii(ininiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiitiii(iiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiirii; 


Victory  Oil  Engines 

stationary  Type  12  to  100  H.  P. 
Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 


w-^ 


(mss^ 


USES  LOW  GRADE  FUEL  OIL 


I  Particularly  recommended   for   Pumping   Plants    in  | 

I  Agricultural  Fields  I 

I  Inquiries  solicited   and   will   receive  prompt  attention  | 

I  Victory  Engineering  and  Sales  Co.  | 

I  MONADNOCK  BLDG.            SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 

I  Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A.  § 

3Mi»mimiiiiimrMiiimi>iiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiimiiiiijjiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiji>iiiiiiJiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiii:iiiMiii>iiiiMiiii|i'iii'iiM iiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  coniplete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinlcs,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  worl<manship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and   price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main  Offices:  67  New   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 
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I HANNEVIG  SHIPPING  I 
I  AND  TRADING  CO.  | 

I  .  American  National  Bank  Building  I 

I  San  Francisco,  California  I 


Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,   Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 

Christlania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable  Address: 
Hannevig 


1=] 


Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley   Phrase   Code 

.     SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS 


-^niiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiii iiMiiii Kill iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii''j 

I  DISTRIBUTING  AGBNCIES  DESIRED  for  Unconlracted  Territory         I 

I     SUPERIOR     I 

COMPOUND  PUMPS 


ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and 
Packing  Troubles. 

SAVES  309fc  in  Horsepower. 

BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with 
Ring  Oilers. 

SIMPLE — Does  notrequire  experience tooperate.  Fool  Proof. 

Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch 
Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency- 
Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

ADAIR   &   COMPANY 

Factory  Foreign  Distributors 

Cable  Address:      "ADACO" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


riMiKiiii tiiiiMiiuiiiiiMiniiiiiii:iiiiitMiniiiiiiinjiti iiiiiiniimiiittiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti iiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiitiiii iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiittnitnT         iniiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii tiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii)i1^ 

::miiiMiiitMiiiiiiiiiMiniiimiiHiiitiiiiMiiiiiiniiniiiiMiiniinMiiiiiiiTiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiininnnMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiu 


LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Review^  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information   it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 


(4 


JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


JE. 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.  P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


I  STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso    | 

I  10,000  Tons  Capacity  I 

s  = 

I  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  ,      | 

I  J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

fjiiiiimiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiniimmiiimiinimiiinMimnMMiiMiiMnmnmnmiiMiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiNiiijiiiniiiiJiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiul 
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=  •  I 

Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handlingof 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

Important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


TimeSavingr 

DeskSystem  Tile 

Extra  compartmerus  added  cts  reavtred.  Mads  of  enameted  sheet  a 

Ask  fcT  booklet,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  numUer  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
r.ir  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  of 
your   business. 


Four  CompaHtneuft 
File,  $H.<IO 


Extra  ITnita  ■■ 
needed  SI .50  each. 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis. 


1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET 


fuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiMiiiMiiiiJniliniiii»iniMiiiiuMiiMniMiiiiniuiiiiiiniinMinMiiMiiiiiiiiMui|iiiiiiii|iiiiii||i»iif"i|Mi|ii|»|iii!i||i||li!ii!!iii!^ 
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0CT03ER  1920 
Vol.  V  No.  6 


618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan  Pacific  Corporation  Publishers 

John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

John  B.  King  General  Manager 

R.  E.  Hanly  Advertising  Manager 

E.  S.  White Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wm.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.  A,  McKelvie _ Vancouver,   B.   C. 

.luiji  G.  Kasai,  A.M Japan 

Valabdhas   Runchordas   India 

George  Mellen  Honolulu 

Thomas  Fox  Straits  Settlement 

\V.  H.  Clarlve  Australia 

Lazaro  Basch  Mexico 

Vincent  Collovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L.   Carroll  Seattle 

\V.  W.  Wilmot  , Los  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu,  B.C.S.,  M.A China 

H.  M.  Dias  Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COMMERCE  among  ALL,  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial adViincement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
introduction  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
assured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,   while  traveling  in  the  United  States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year. 
Single  Copies 


$3.00 
.25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MA<3A2:iNEs^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


Foreign  Seruice- 

/|THE  endeavor  of  Hotel  AcAlpin  to 
^make  itself  a  substantial  help,  as 
well  asa  genuine  home,to  its  patrons, 
has  resulted  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
a  boon  to  the  traveler,  no  matter  how 
experienced  he  may  be. 

At  the  hotel  the  details  of  your  trip 
are  lifted  from  your  shoulders;  all 
the  irritation  of  routine  in  procuring 
accomodations,  tickets,  letters  or 
credit,  hotel  reservations,  etc.,  is 
avoided. 

HOTEL 
M^ALPIN 

L.  M.  BOOMER  Mma^in^Directov Newark 


i 
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Sprocket  Wheels  for 
■f~f       Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 

Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
,  FACTORY       ::        NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


Cables:  "Smythe  Philadelphia' 


Th< 


J.  L.  N.  Smythe 

i         Company 

^  Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writing 

Simili 

Glatsine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

Ledger 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

Printing 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Operating   Tallow   and   Soap   Factories,   Packintt  HouseK.   including 
Slaughter  House  In  Tientsin,  China — P'lour  Mills  in  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin,  Dairen,  Harbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York — "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All  Standard,  A. B.C.   5th.,   Imp.,   Bentley's,   Private 


Q.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Agencies: 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hailar. 

Branches: 

Harbin:    38-84    Bolshoi    Prospect  Habarovsk:   Flour  Mill   Field 

"    ■  ""     " New  York:  2,   Rector  Street 


Dairen:      23,    Nichidori 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

lan) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow   Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.   1   own    make) 
SHEEP     AND     HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian   and   Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurian   All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON    AND   STEEL 
TIN   AND   TERNE    PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY    AND   TOOLS 
SOLE  AND   UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


^iiiiiiiuriiiiriiirtiiiriiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiriiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiitiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiriiiittiiiiiiirfiiirriiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiii^ 


Parent  Company 
Established  1857 


Resources  Over 
$1,000,000 


I    Associated  Manufacturers 

I  Importing  Co. 

I  Manufacturers'  Representatives 

I  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

I  IMPORTS 

e 

I  Chinaware,    Crockery,    Enamelware, 

I  Matches,      Paper,     Vegetable      Oils, 

I  Essential      Oils,      Hides,      Brushes, 

I  Bristles,      Rattan,      Copra,      Kapok, 

I  Produce        and        Raw        Materials 

I  EXPORTS 

I  Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and 

I  all    Steel    Products,    Hardware    and 

I  Tools,     Aluminum,     Rosin,      Borax,                   i 

I  Caustic   Soda   and   Chemicals,   Dyes,                   | 

I  California    Food    Products    and    all                   | 

I  Raw  Materials.                                       | 

I  Cable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco         "   | 

I  All  Codes                                         I 
I  871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,    U.    S.   A.   I 

=  3 
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I  EXPORTS 

I  Canned  Salmon 

I         Canned  Sardines 

I  Canned  Fruits 

I  Canned  Vegetables 

I  Fruit  Juices 

I  Malt  Vinegar 

I  Cider  Vinegar 

I  Iddiss  ^"ed  Grapes 

I  Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       i 

I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  | 

■^lUUUUIiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiHiiiiiriiiiiMDriiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiDiii.  tiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitMiitiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMinniiiniitiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiniiiMn      iniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiir; 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.,  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ""^^  =''"i°" 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 

Japanese  Crabmeat 

Vegetable  Oils 


;umiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii)iiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiM  iimiiimiiiiiiimi iiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiii!^ 


'World-' 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


SHIP  BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 


IMPORTS 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstbad"  New  York 

tiiimiiiiiiim II II iiiiMiii I uiimiiiiiiii i i riilllllinillllllllllimilrlllllllillllirilllllllllllllllllllillllliilllili ri[|iiiiiiiiiHir ][iiiiimiii]iii]]iijiiiijiiii]iiijiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniii iiiiijiiiii]iii]iijiiiiiiiiinlin]lllll]limllllllllimilllllllllimi 


EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 
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Cable  Address:     "WATCO" 
All   Standard   Codes 


Correspondence   Invited 
French,    Spanish,    German,    Hollandish 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION  | 

I  IMPORTERS— MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS— EXPORTERS  | 

I  Associated  Sales  Offices:  | 

I       New  York,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chicago,   111. ;  Los   Angeles,    Calif. ;   Seattle,     Wash. ;     Spokane,     Wash. ;  I 

I  Portland,    Ore.;   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah;    Phoenix,    Ariz.;   El   Paso,    Tex.  | 

I  Executive  Offices:  I 

I  MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I       Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin  American  and  European  Cities  References  Exchanged  | 

^iiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiin[iiiiiiiiiiiiii(niiiiii|i]iiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiuiii^ 

gtiMiimimiimiitHiiMirMiirnimiiiinmiitiiiiMiiiiiiMntiiiriiiimnmmiiiMiiMiiMnrnitiHirmmiiiMuiiiimnMinMHmmMiniii 

lAlberhillClays  | 

I     Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

i     facture  of  i 

I  High  Grade  Refractories  Sanitary  Ware  I, 

I  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware  Chemical  Stoneware  | ' 

I  Electrical  Insulators  Building  Brick  and  Tile  | . 

I  Architectural  and  Garden  Terr^  Cotta  | ; 

I    ALBERHILL  SERVICE  f. 

I     The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill- Compounded  Clays  gets  H 

i     with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  =  . 

I     in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  H : 

z     istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  3  ; 

I     mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  = 

i     in    an    effort    to    secure    the   best    results   for    the   manufacturer.  | 

I     The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  | 

I     commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  | 

I     the  market.  i 

I     The    Alberhill    Coal     &     Clay     Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  = 

I     ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  I  ; 

i     product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  | 

I     plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  | 

I     facturer  in  the  West.  I  " 

I     A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

I     slightest  degree;  it  w^ill,    how^ever,   bring  you  promptly  a  w^ork-  |  . 

=     ing   sample   of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  i 

=     your  particular  needs.  § 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 


Pacific  Electric  Building 


Los  Angelesi    Calif. 


siiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiniiiniiiniiiiiiiniiHiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiJiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiii^  • 

-JiitinitiiiiniiniimimiiiniiniiiniiniiMiiinMitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiinMiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiniiiMiiHiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiii^  ' 

MOTOR  CAR  PARTS 

I  STANDARD  AND  OVERSIZE  PISTONS,  PISTON  RINGS  AND  PISTON  PINS  FOR  | 

I  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  | 

I      Valves  and  Cages  for  Buicks.    Valves  for  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Overland,  Oakland  and  Oldsmobile.     Bronze  and      | 
I      Babbitt  Bushings.     Differential  and  Transmission  Gears  for  all  Popular  Cars  at  a  Saving  from  20  to  100  Per  Cent.      | 

I  JAMES  E.  INGLIS  CO. 

I  FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— TO  TRADE  ONLY  '  | 

I      SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA      I 

amiiimiiuiiiumimiiuMiimummiiummiiuiiuiiiiuiiiiiiHiMiiiuniiMiiiiiiiuiiPMinniiniiuiniiiiimiiuiiiiMiiuiiiniiinin 


0  c  tober     I  9  20  Z»9 

jiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiinrmiiiiiiiriMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiifiiiiniiiii miiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiirnimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiMiiitt 

I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

1  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  j 

I                                                                                           Established  1852  | 

I                                                                           Manufacturers  for  Export  of  | 

I                   MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS  | 

i                                                                                                           INCLUDING  I 

MINERVA  SUITINGS 


.^miiiniiimtiiiiiiiuMinuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiittinMiiniiitiiniiiniH 
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LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 
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WENCHES 


TANKS 

MARINE  ENGINES 

MARINE  BOILERS 
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O 

z 

h 
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U 

H 
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ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 

2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


"illllimiiiiilililliluilllllHlliliiiitiiiiiiiiiiuilllllililiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiilllltlilllliiiilltiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniimis  ^^^^^^^"""^ 

't:iiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii)iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiuiiiitniiMiiniiiiniiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Eedbois" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


I 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

I  SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

I  And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

I  Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

I  Branch  Houses: 

I       NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  BuUding.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 

~>iiiiuminniiiniiii»iN»iiiiuiMiHniiiiiiiiUHniMiJiiiiJHiiiniHJiiJJUiniMiu»niiniinnMinMn»niHniriiii»iiiHiiiiiiuiiiMi|i»iiiiniiniiiiiiMU»iiiiiniMiniiiiiiiUMnuiuiiiiiMiMiiiMi  iiiiniiiii uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiirriiiriiiui.7 
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PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Our  facilities  for  serving  you  are  (•omi>lete  in  so  far  as 
]ietroleuni  jiroducts  arc  concerned.  We  ]>roduce  our  own 
crude,  refine  our  own  kerosene,  gasoline  and  various  other 
products,  maintaining  control  over  their  production  and 
quality  right  up  to  point  of  shipment. 

The  insert  above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  jiortion  of  our 
wells,  located  in  Southern  California,  one  of  the  largest 
oil  producing  states  in  the  world. 

Tell  fs  Your  Requirements 
For  Any  Petroleum  Product 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 

Producers  Befiners  Marketers 

700  VAN  NTJYS  BLDG.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  All  Standard 

"Gilpeco"  Los  Angeles  Codes  Used 

Correspondence  in  all  Commercial  Languages 


UliiiiiuiiitiiiiJUiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiniiiniiiniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiitiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiriiniiMiMitiiiniiniiiiriiiiinninfiiuiiiriniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiT. 


TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CODE  PRICES 


LMtiiuiiiiiiiitnnniHmMiiiiiiiniiiiiintriitMiitMiriiiniiiitiiiniinniiiiMiriiiiriiitiiitMniMiiMiiiiniitniirnnriiiiTiirirnfiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiminimiw 


P.  C.  6ENSINGER  CO.  1 1      fAGEOL 


$18.00 

$15.00 
$20.00 
$15.00 
$50.00 
$12.50 


Room  348,   15  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y. 
'Phone   Bowling   Green   6989  Cable:   "Multigraph,"    N.   Y. 

CODE-BOOK  SPECIALISTS  OFFER 

ABC   CODE.   6th    Edition;   wonderful   in   saving   and    im- 
proved over  all  other  A  B  C's  by  same  author.  $20.00 
ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,     with     Improved     Condensers, 

making  "2  words   in   1,"   (cuts  cost   in   half)  $12.00 

ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,   called   "Improved"    but   unob- 
tainable— Consult   us   before  orderinq   Engl,   or  Span. 
COMMERCIAL   TELEGR.   and   CABLE    CODE— 

Consult   us   before  investing. 
GENERAL   TELEGRAPH    CODE 

LIEBER'S  5    LETTER,    English.   Spanish   or   French 
MEYER'S   COTTON    CODE,  39TH    EDITION 
PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL     BANKING    CODE. 
SCOTT'S  CODE.   10TH   EDITION,  with   Bentley  Appendix, 

$27.50.  without  5  letters  $25.00 

SIMPLEX    STANDARD   CODE  $10.00 

VOLLER'S   12   FIGURE    CONDENSER  $4  50 

WATKINS    SHIPPERS    CODE    1831/84    and    Appendix,  $22.00 

WATKINS  SHIPPERS  CODE    REVISED   1904  $40  00 

WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,   $19.50—5    Letter,  $30.00 

WHITELAW'S   CIPHER,  401    Million   Words  $15  00 

"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE" 

Largest  selling  code — used  all  over  the  world — 

saves  more  than  50'f   over  plain  English  cabling. 

Regular  office  size.  5  letter  edition,     $8,60  1        Every    Copy   of 

Travelers'  pocket  size.  5  letter  I 

edition,    handsome    binding.  $7,50  1 

Regular   office   size,   3   and   5    letter 

combined,  $25,00  1 

Regular  office  size.   Improved  5  let-  \  has    identical 

ter  and  figures,  $25.00  '  text 


BENTLEY'S 


The  Fageol  Compound  Seven  Speed 
Transmission  has  given  owners  of  Fageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 
which  has  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  haiding  over  level 
roads  has  been  made  profitable  because  of 
lessened  fuel  consumption  and  reduced  motor 
vibration.  Motor  speed  has  been  kept  low 
while  truck  speed  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
be    unconquerable    difficulties. 

36^   More  Truck  Spcctl 
9l'fc  More  Pulling  Poucr 
33  fo  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "FiKeol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

Oakland.  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


For  forwarding  by  mall  to  any  destination   add 
40c   PER  COPY— All   Books  Guaranteed 

BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS! 

Send  for  free  circular  to  CODE   USERS 


I  1%  Ton,  2%  Ton,  3yj-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton  | 

Suiii;iiii!iiiiii{i!{i{ii|iiui|iiii|ii|iiui|iniiiniiitiniiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiimiimiiuiiii||iuuHlUiKUIilUiin^ 
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PERFECTION"  COOKER 


I  CANNING  MACHINERY 

I         and  Can  Making  Equipment 

I  Equipment  for  Friiit,  Jam,  Vegetable  and  Fish  Canneries. 
I  Hydraulic  Juice  and  Tankage  Presses.  Fertilizer  Plants, 
i    Grain  and  Eice  Machinery. 

I  Machine  Tools.  Shop  Equipment.  Machinists'  Tools.  Iron 
I   and  Steel.    Rivets.    Tubes.    Pipe.    Tin  Plate. 

I  We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information 

Berger  and  Carter  Co. 

I    365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

I  Branches:     Los   Angeles,    Calif.    Portland,    Ore. 

I  Factory:     Hay  ward,  Calif. 


Cable  Ad(Jres.s: 
Carberco 


Codes  I 

A  B  C — 5th  Bilition  Improved     | 

Bentley's — Western  Union  = 


Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San  Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley  = 

Western  Union  (5  latter)     i 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition  i 


Caravel  Company  of  California 

INCORPORATED 

485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco  California 


IMPORTERS 

1=] 

Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 


fillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilltiiiitilllllllllllinillllllllllllliiilllltiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;. 


E                                               Pacific  Coast  Agents:  e 

I                        LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  | 

I                            NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION  | 

I             New  York  Office:      309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  | 

I                        '                             BRANCHES:  | 

I                      London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland  | 

I                                                      AGENCIES:  I 

I                Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo  | 

I                                        and  all  other  principal  ports  i 

I                  Correspondence  Solicited  References  Furnished  | 

I             Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually  | 

I  advantageous  position   to   handle   all   your  needs  and   guarantee  | 

I  absolute  satisfaction.  = 

I             We  quote  C.  I.  F.  any  port.       Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will  | 

I  help  you  -with  your   needs.  | 
^iiiliiiiiliillliilliiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitniiMiiM]iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiit[iiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiriiiiiiiiiniiiiiiirrillltllllttiriiniiniil= 


WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERr OCEAN  FII/A\1 


\ v-C<M»RO  RATION/ 


LONDON,  ENG. 


PAKIS,  FKANCE 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 

I  Company              | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)            | 

I  Exporters  of                      i 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I  Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 

I  Schedules   and    other   information   supplied.              | 
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The  Oriental  Problem  and  the  Position 
of  the  United  States  Toward  It 


By  DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY 

AilONG  the  many  qualities  whieli 
peculiarly  equip  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Ci-aue  to  serve  his  country  as  Minister 
to  China  is  his  ability  as  a  story-teller. 
One  story,  told  to  the  delight  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  runs  in  this  fashion : 

A  certain  Turkish  gentleman,  walk- 
ing in  liis  garden  on  a  beautiful  eve- 
ning, happened  to  look  into  his  well 
antl  saw  the  moon  there.  He  at  once 
became  greatly  excited.  "1  must  get 
the  moon  out  of  the  well,"  he  cried. 
So  he  looked  about  and  found  a  long 
pole,  which  he  put  imder  the  moon 
ami  proceeded  to  pry  it  out.  He  gave 
a  great  heave,  fell  over  flat  on  his 
))ack,  and  saw  the  moon  serenely  sail- 
ing through  the  sky.  He  immediately 
got  on  his  feet  and  said:  "That's  a 
good  job  done,"  and  continued  his 
walk.  President  Wilson  remarked 
that  that  was  about  what  he  and  his 
associates  had  been  doing  iii  Paris. 
Entitled  to  Opinion 
On  Eastern  Problems 
If  any  meml)er  of  any  group  that 
has  recently  visited  Japan  officially  or 
unofficially  has  made  up  his  miiul 
about  the  Eastern  problem  and  thinks 
tlmt  he  has  "done  a  good  job,"  he  is, 
of  course,  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

I  am  so  confused  by  the  social  and 
l)olitieal  cross-currents  that  are  swir- 
ling in  the  East,  so  knocked  about  by 
the  contradictory  statements  of  equally 
responsible  men,  so  impressed  by  the 
vastness  of  China,  by  the  almost  prim- 
eval origin  of  the  force  at  work,  and 
by  the  fact  that  East  is  still  East  and 
West  is  still  West,  that  if  I  saw  the 
moon,  as  the  old  Turk  did,  1  would 
not  be  sure  that  I  ought  not  to  leave 
it  in  the  well. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
when  Commodore  Perry  broke  through 
the  barrier  behind  which  Japan  sought 
to  hide  herself,  will  ultimately  come 
to  be  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
dates  of  history..  Then  began  a  de- 
velopment in  the  Orient  that  is  only 
now     taking     form;     a     development 


Darrvin  P.  Kingsle]),  president  of  the 
NeJi>  York  i-if'^  insurance  Company, 
was  one  of  a  group,  including  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  former  President  of  the 
National  Cit\)  Bank,  ivhich  sailed  for 
Japan  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
group  Was  officiall])  entertained  fcj) 
leadmg  Japanese  bankers,  business  men 
and  statesmen  and  spent  several  Weeks 
in  Japan  as  guests  of  these  persons. 
Later,  however,  Mr.  Kingsley  left  the 
part])  and  visited  China  and  Korea,  as 
he  sa]fs,  "on  his  own,"  and  subse- 
quently) returned  to  Japan,  unofficiall)), 
and  made  an  investigation  of  conditions 
there  for  himself. 


which  will  ultimately  react  upon  us 
with  consequences  that  no  man  can 
foresee,  and  few  who  have  regard  for 
their  reputations  care  now  to  predict. 
Out  of  the  mystery  of  the  East  then 
emerged  a  new  force  in  the  world, 
comparable  in  its  possibilities  with  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire. 
Modernized  Japan 
Is     Only     Beginning 

The  Restoration  in  Japan  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  crowning  of 
William  I.  at  Versailles.  The  German 
Empire  then  founded  has  passed,  but 
modern  Japan  is  only  beginning. 

Irrespective  of  the  rights  or  wrongs 
that  lie  in  the  Oriental  problem,  our 
profound  interest  in  it  is  a  fact  per- 
fectly clear  to  any  one  who  has  visited 
the  western  shore  of  the  Pacific,  al- 
thougli  such  visitor  may  well  decline 
to  forecast  in  any  detail  just  how  we 
may  solve  the  problem  when  it  reaches 
its  acute  stage.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  bold  outlines  which  any  one 
may  sketch  with  certainty. 

Across  the  Pacific  lies  one  of  tlie 
oldest  and,  by  the  standards  of  mod- 
ern life,  one  of  the  newest  countries 
on  earth. 

China,  highly  civilized  before  Rome 
was  founded,  has  slept  politically  ami 
economically     for     >ipward     of     5,000 


years.  Her  uncounted  millions  have 
tilled  the  soil  for  all  that  time  and 
left  the  amazing  mineral  wealth  of  her 
vast  dominions  almost  untouched. 

China  has  no  roads,  almost  no  rail- 
i-oads;  but  she  has,  nevertheless,  a 
wonderful  system  of  transportation. 
How  many  Americans  know  that,  be- 
tween her  canals  and  rivers,  China  has 
more  miles  of  waterways  than  we  have 
miles  of  railroads? 

Those  waterways  served  while  China 
slept  politically,  while  she  had  no  in- 
dustries in  the  modern  sense ;  but  they 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  China 
that  is  coming,  although  they  will  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  her  future  life. 
First  Knowledge 
of  Japan's  Power 

In  the  rush  of  events  which  have 
crowded  the  last  six  years  most  of 
us  have  forgotten  the  little  we  ever 
knew  abotit  the  struggle  that  went  on 
in  Asia  for  years  prior  to  1914;  Russia 
trying  to  disrupt  the  British  Empire 
by  reaching  the  frontier  of  India ; 
Britain  defending  her  empire;  China, 
l)olitically  impotent  and  corrupt,  ready 
to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Every 
phase  of  this  struggle  involved  Japan's 
integrity  and  existence. 

In  1894,  in  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  the  world  got  its  first 
knowledge  of  the  power  that  emerged 
from  the  silences  and  mysteries  of  the 
Orient  when  Perry  knocked  with  kind- 
ly hand  at  the  door  of  unknown  Japan. 

Here  -was  obviously  a  new  and  im- 
portant force  to  be  reckoned  with  iu 
the  era  that  was  coming  to  Asia  and 
to  the  world. 

In  the  war  with  China,  Japan  de- 
feated her  ancient  friend  and  enemy 
so  easily  that  the  world  stood  aghast. 
This  result  did  not  suit  some  of  the 
powers.  Russia,  France  and  Germany 
promptly  told  Japan  she  must  get  out 
of  Port  Arthur,  just  won  by  her  arms. 
Sullenly  Japan  complied.  She  could 
do  nothing  else.  But,  not  unnaturally, 
she  waited  for  the  day  when  slie  would 
be  in  position  to  take  that  strategic 
l)lace  again  and  hold  it. 
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("liiua,  still  playing  the  part  of  a 
political  harlot,  was,  after  the  Boxer 
U'ebellioii,  about  to  jjresent  Kiao-Chau 
lieiy  to  Russia.  Ueriuany  sailed  in  one 
fine  day  and  took  it  for  herself;  as  vile 
a  bit  of  political  robbery  and  rape  as 
history  records. 

I  digress  just  here  to  say  that  when, 
ill  an  address  before  a  great  mass 
meeting  in  Osaka  (May,  1920),  1  de- 
nounced this  rape,  said  Germany's 
title  was  unclean,  and  that  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  did  not  believe 
that  Japan  had  cleansed  that  title  by 
mere  military  occupancy,  the  audience 
somewhat  vigorously  disapproved  my 
statement. 

Then  Russia  put  on  more  pressure. 
]n  1904  Japan,  in  defense  of  her  very 
life,  attacked  that  mighty  empire  and 
speedily  brought  it  to  terms.  Port 
Arthur,  again  taken — this  time  at  a 
fearful  cost — remained  Japan's,  and 
no  one,  then  or  now,  questions  her 
right  to  hold  it. 

Acting  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliancy,  Japan,  al- 
though she  was  not  then  anti-German, 
took  away  from  Germany  Kiao-Chau 
and  its  surrounding  territory;  the  City 
of  Tsing-tau  and  the  German  railroad 
from  Tsing-tau  to  Tsinan-fu.  The  for- 
mal demand  on  Germany  which  pre- 
ceded the  taking  of  Kiao-Chau  was  ac- 
companied by  the  declaration  that  if 
Germany  surrendered  these  parts  of 
the  Shantung  province  Japan  would 
restore  all  to  China. 

Shantung  Problem 
Yet  To  Be  Solved 
I  haven't  time  to  state  the  reasons 
why  tlapan  has  not  restored  Shantung 
to  (Jhina.  If  1  had  the  time  1  am  not 
sure  I  could  make  a  clear  statement 
of  those  reasons.  They  were  eluci- 
dated to  me  with  some  care  and  I 
l)resume  it  is  my  own  fault  that  I 
never  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  just  what  the  reasons  are. 
I  should  therefore  have  difficulty  in 
making  you  understand. 

I  digress  again  to  say  that  the 
Osaka  audience,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  was  equally  displeased 
when  on  that  same  occasion  1  said  the 
average  American  citizen  could  not 
understand  why  Japan,  if  she  meant 
to  restore  Shantung  to  China,  did  not 
do  so  at  once. 

With  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  re- 
cent pass  I  now  retiirn  to  some  of  the 
other  outlines  that  may  be  stated  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction. 

Japan  Overpopulated 
Proved  by  Statistics 
Japan  says  she  is  over-i)opulated ; 
statistics  support  that  claim.  She  is 
certainly  densely  populated  when  her 
arable  land  is  considered ;  and  she  is 
])rolific  almost  beyond  belief.  What 
is  she  to  do?  Does  she  really  face 
starvation  unless  she  can  get  au  out- 
let for  her  surplus   population " 

No  hurried  journey  through  Japan 
(lualifies  me,  or  many  man,  to  answer 
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that  question  satisfactorily.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Hokaido,  the  northern  island, 
is  not  densely  populated.  Neither  is 
Formosa.  Neither  is  Korea.  Bvit  this 
is  the  fundamental  fact  to  which 
Japan  points  for  justification  in  her 
attitude  toward  China,  Manchuria, 
]\long()lia  and  Siberia.  Review  the  ex- 
isting status: 

In  addition  to  her  old  empire  Japan 
now  has  Formosa  and  Korea.  She 
has,  and  has  had  for  nine  years,  a 
body  of  troops  and  now  has  a  big 
wireless  station  at  Hankow,  nearly  600 
miles  up  the  Yang-tse  River.  The 
Yang-tse  River  is  to  China  what  the 
Mississippi  would  be  to  the  United 
States  if  its  mouth  were  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York. 

Those  Japanese  troops  were  landed, 
as  I  was  informed,  after  a  conference 
between  the  Japanese,  American  and 
British  naval  commanders  at  Hankow, 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  land- 
ing was  not  necessary.  Without 
further  consultation,  Japan  landed 
troops  the  next  morning  and  they  have 
remained  to  this  hour. 

Japan's  Holdings 
Are  Considerable 

She  has  Kiao-Chau  Bay,  the  City  of 
Tsing-tao  and  the  German  railway 
from  Tsing-tao  to  Tsinan-fu,  with  a 
big  wireless  station  at  Tsinan-fu  and 
l)ermanent  barracks.  She  has  troops 
along  the  whole  line  of  that  road  in 
barracks,  which  Germany  never  had. 
She  has  troops  at  points  on  the  rail- 
road from  Peking  to  Mukden.  This  is 
noticeable  at  Shan-Hai-Kuan,  where 
the  Great  Wall  runs  into  the  sea.  The 
Japanese  flag  flies  over  the  railroad 
station  at   that   point. 

Then,  of  course,  she  holds  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Dairen.  She  controls  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway,  and  Muk- 
den, in  Manchuria,  is  practically  a 
Japanese  city,  and  a  very  modern,  up- 
to-date  place,  too.  She  owns  Korea. 
Sh(>  is  ill  Vladivostok.  She  has  taken 
over    Nikolaievsk,   where   her   soldiers 


and  peojjle  to  the  number  of  700  were 
recently  killed  with  unspeakable  fer- 
ocity by  the  so-called  Partisans. 

She  is  reported  to  have  troops  in 
the  north  part  of  Saghalien.  She  has 
a  large  body  of  troops  in  Siberia,  1,000 
miles  inland.  She  has  troops  in  Mon- 
golia. Her  enemies  say  that  .she  is 
seeking  control  of  the  t!hinese  Eastern 
Railway;  that  she  has  nearly  achieved 
that  control;  that  the  methods  of  that 
achievement  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion. 

Powerful         Position 
Along    Asiatic    Coast 

Visualize  the  coast  of  Asia  from  For- 
mosa to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  you 
will  (luickly  see  what  a  powerful  naval 
and  military  position  Japan  holds  in 
the  East.  These  are  facts.  I  am  not 
now  discussing  Japan's  motives  nor 
her  purposes.  Behind  all  is  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance — at  present  seeming- 
ly a  little  uncertain  of  its  future. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  situation  is 
this :  On  the  one  hand  China,  like  a 
great  whale  floundering  politically  in 
shallow  water  and  helpless.  When  I 
say  (Jhina,  I  include  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria,  which  are  still  supposed  to 
be  a  part  of  that  unhappy  country. 
And  with  C'hina  include  Siberia — a 
l)rey  to  active  anarchy,  bandit-ridden, 
Bolshevist  oirsed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Japan 
— a  compact,  probably  overpopulated, 
highly  organized,  ambitious,  efficient 
and  militaristic  empire. 

With  the  -exception  of  Wei-hai-wei. 
she  owns  or  practically  controls  all  the 
seaeoast  for  the  thousands  of  miles 
that  stretch  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Kamchatka.  She  has  troops  in  the  in- 
terior of  China  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Siberia.  She  claims  to  be  faced 
with  starvation  if  she  does  not  secure 
more  territory. 

"Bushido  teaches  us,"  said  a  promi- 
nent Japanese  gentleman  to  me,  "that 
it  is  better  to  die  with  our  swords  in 
our  hands  than  to  die  by  starvation." 
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Slie  is  ilriveu  bj-  lier  fear  of  star- 
vation; tempted  by  tiie  vast  material 
resources  of  lielpless  China;  controlled, 
ill  the  last  analysis,  by  her  militarists. 
1  ask  yon,  what  is  likely  to  happen 
under  such  conditions?  One  needs  to 
attribute  to  the  Japanese  no  nnworthy 
purposes,  no  really  sinister  motives,  to 
make  a  forecast.  Isn't  she  likely  to 
lb)  what  other  and  so-called  Christian 
nations  have  done  under  like  condi- 
tions? And  if  she  undertakes  it,  who 
i>r  what,  except  her  own  mistakes,  is 
to  stop  her? 

And  .just  here  Japan  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  danger  of  a  vast  failure.  Unless 
slie  creates  a  different  status  for  her- 
self in  the  Orient ;  unless  she  wins 
moral  as  well  as  political  and  indus- 
trial leadership,  she  cannot,  notwith- 
standing her  superiority  otherwise, 
lead  Asia ;  she  cannot  achieve  that 
splendid  destiny  which  was  possible 
when  she  answered  Perry's  call. 

She  has  as  yet  utterly  failed  to  win 
that  leadership.  That  is  not  an  opin- 
ion ;  it  is  a  fact  so  obvious  that  even 
the  hurried  traveler  cannot  well  go 
wrong,  if  he  sees  China  and  Korea  as 
well  as  Japan. 

Task     of     Japan 
Is    Difficult    One 

Her  task  was  and  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  It  was  extremely  difficult  in 
Korea,  and  after  teu  years  she  has 
morally  lost  ground  there.  She  has 
not  progressed  in  Formosa.  She  has 
incurred  the  outspoken  enmity  of  prac- 
tically all  American  and  English  resi- 
dents in  China,  and  of  most  of  those 
resident  in  Japan.  She  has  incurred 
the  implacable  hatred  and  fear  of  all 
l)atriotie  Chinese.  She  is  now  in  des- 
j)erate  financial  and  industrial  straits 
at  home.  She  has  an  anti-militaristic 
party,  which  takes  itself  rather  seri- 
ou.sly,  but  is  not,  in  my  opinion — and 
that  is  only  an  opinion — of  any  par- 
ticular importance   as  yet. 

I  disagree  utterly  with  one  of  ray 
associates  in  the  group  which  visited 
Japan  in  April  and  ilay  who  is  re- 
l)orted  to  have  stated  that  Japan  will 
i)e  as  democratic  as  we  are  inside 
twenty  years. 

That  the  adoption  of  many  phases 
of  Western  civilization  has  powerfullx' 
influenced  Japan  is  certain ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  that  influence  will 
continue.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Japan 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  that  in- 
fluence, Ja]>an  is  still  Japan;  the  Japan 
that  has  kept  her  individuality  for 
more  than  2,500  years;  the  Japan  of 
Ilideyoshi,  as  well  as  the  Japan  that 
restored  the  Emperor  in  1868;  the 
Japan  of  Yamagata  as  well  as  the 
Ja])an  of  Shibusawa  and  Kaneko. 
Proud,  Sensitive 
And      Ambitious 

The  Japanese  naturally  have  a 
marked  affection  for  the  American 
people.  Above  the  name  of  any  other 
foreigner  they  place  the  name  of 
Townshend  Harris. 


They  are  proud,  sensitive,  hospitable, 
polite,  ambitious,  and  cruel  on  occa- 
sion. 

They  are  Orientals,  and  can  never 
— and  if  they  could,  would  never — be 
anything  else.  They  do  not  think  as 
we  do — which  is  not  saying  that  they 
think  less  effectively. 

The  rule  of  "put  yourself  in  liis 
place"  is  a  good  one  to  follow  in  try- 
ing to  understand  Japan. 

Twice   in  twenty-six   years   she   has 


Japan's  very  existence  depends  on 
what  she  gets. 

i\Ioreover,  Japan  is  taking  a  long 
look  ahead ;  she  is  afraid  of  what  Ger- 
many may  do  in  Russia ;  of  the  re- 
crudescence, in  a  more  terrible  form, 
of  the  power  that  menaced  her  so  long. 

Ail  these  considerations  add  i)ower- 
fully  to  the  arguments  of  the  militar- 
ists— arguments  that  run  along  that 
indeterminate  line  which  so  easily  con- 
fuses  patriotism   and  aggression. 
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had  to  fight  for  her  existence,  not  in- 
cluding her  part  in  the  World  War. 

That  what  happens  to  China  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  Japan  was  con- 
ceded in  the  fjansing-lshii  notes. 

Consider  the  game  of  grab  that  has 
menaced  her  all  through  the  period 
since  the  Kestoration:  Russia  always 
crowding  from  the  north ;  France 
pushing  up  from  the  south ;  England 
at  Hong  Kong,  in  the  Yangtse,  and 
finally  in  possession  of  •  Wei-hai-wei ; 
Belgium  always  secretly  playing  Rus- 
sia's   game;    (iermany   in    Siiantung. 

The  brutal  "twenty-one  demands" 
always  seemed  to  me  quite  as  much  a 
notice  to  the  other  powers  as  it  was 
an  invasion  of  Chinese  sovereignty.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  Japan  ought  not 
to  be  in  Hangkow,  iK)r  in  Shantung, 
nor  in  Manchuria,  nor  in  Siberia.  But 
if  the  whale  floundering  in  shallow 
water  is  to  be  torn  into  bits  by  sharks, 


Just  now  Japan  is  being  lashed  into 
a  fury  by  the  militarists  on  account 
of  the  Nikolaievsk  massacre.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  projihesied 
the  final  issue  of  Japan's  incursion 
into  Siberia.  Japan  believes  she  must 
expand  territorially  or  starve ;  but  she 
lias  shown  none  of  the  genius  of  the 
British  in  colonization,  and  without 
that  her  problem  is  terribly  complex 
and  dangerous.  When  her  people  go 
to  a  country  which  she  does  not  con- 
trol they  are  seldom  welcome.  When 
they  go  to  countries  which  she  does 
control,  they  and  she  are  about 
e<|ualh'  unwelcome.  She  is  drifting 
into  a  condition  of  isolation. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  in  this 
Japan  is  not  singular.  When  we  en- 
tered the  World  War,  on  account  of 
the  way  we  did  it,  we  presented  a  fig- 
ure  as  splendid   as   Sir  Galahad.     Wo 

(Continued    on    page    312) 
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Must  Recognize  New  World  Conditions 
If  We  Will  Succeed  In  Overseas  Trade 


By  G.  E.  FOY 

JUST  as  the  war  created  a  new  era 
ill  the  liistory  of  American  export 
business,  the  return  of  more  normal 
conditions  will  lead  to  a  new  set  of 
conditions  that  must  be  recognized  and 
met  if  we  are  to  remain  a  factor  in 
world  trade.  Unfortunately  our  re- 
cent experience  has  been  such  as  to 
render  the  prospects  discouraging  and 
unless  matters  are  gone  into  thor- 
oughly we  siiall  be  apt  to  let  optimism 
and  ignorance  lead  us  into  costly  mis- 
takes. 

The  war  brought  us  immense  pros- 
perity in  tile  export  fiekl  and  since  it 
was  not  the  result  of  labor  ami  enter- 
prise on  our  part  we  are  in  the  ])osi- 
tioii  of  a  man  who  is  Ijecjueatheil  a 
fortune  but  has  not  the  business  train- 
ing and  experience  to  hold  it.  It  is 
not  iiuman  nature  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  give  up  what  we  have  once 
enjoyed,  yet  to  attempt  to  retain  it 
without  the  fullest  understanding  of 
the  conditions  to  lie  met  would  prob- 
ably result  in  our  losing  much  of  our 
gains.  In  fact,  export  houses  are 
"going  to  the  wall"  tiaily  as  the  result 
of  inexi)erience. 

Have  Very  Few  Men 
Who  Understand  It 
.  One  of  our  cliief  difficulties  lies  in 
tiie  fact  tiiat  we  have  very  few  men 
who  really  understand  the  situation 
and  are  capable  of  giving  the  advice 
that  our  business  men  must  have  if 
they  are  to  risk  their  money  wisely  in 
tiiis  field.  To  obtain  an  expert  opinion 
on  tiiis  subject  the  writer  interviewed 
Mr.  John  G.  Ward  of  tlie  J.  G.  Ward 
Company,   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ward's  experience  covers  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  twenty  years 
of  travelling  for  commercial  purposes 
ill  foreign  territories  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  methods 
of  successful  American  exporters  of 
])re-war  days  and  of  comparing  their 
methods  with  those  of  European 
houses.  His  judgment  therefore  is 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions. 

Mr.  Ward  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  a  clean  cut  decision  sliould 
lie  made  either  to  put  our  export  busi- 
ness on  an  adequate  basis  or  to  take 
the  profits  we  have  made  and  step  out 
altogether. 

"By  an  adequate  basis,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  mean  that  the  American 
manufacturer  must  realize  that  to  se- 
cure foreign  trade  lie  must  have  a  real 
selling  (H-ganization  througli  which   lie 


can     control     his     operations.       Any 
American    manufacturer    who    luid    an 
export  business  prior  to   the  war  will 
support  the  statement  that  the  sale  of 
manufactured    articles    cannot    be     de- 
veloped to  advantage  except  by  direct 
contact  witii  the  merchant  abroad. 
Backbone     of    Trade 
Industrial  Confidence 
"The   backbone   of   foreign    trade    is 
perfect    confidence   between   the   buyer 
and   seller   and   the    introduction   of   a 
tiiird   party   tends   to   complicate   mat- 
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ters  and  destroy  tliis  confidence.  Each 
manufacturer  must  determine  for  him- 
self whether  he  wants  export  business 
enough  to  warrant  his  undertaking  tlie 
expense  incidental  to  securing  it,  but 
it  may  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  mak- 
ing a  decision  to  have  an  idea  of  how 
extensive  his  program  must  be  to  be 
effective. 

"To  handle  foreign  business  prop- 
erly a  separate  department  must  be 
created  having  a  distinct  organization 
and  policy  and  it  should  be  the  uni- 
form American  policy.  The  foreign 
merchant  should  not  be  left  in  doubt 
as  to  how  his  business  is  going  to  be 
handled,  the  goods  shipped  or  in  what 
condition  they  will  arrive.  He  shoukl 
have  the  same  confidence  he  has  when 
dealing  with  European  houses. 

"The  policy  must  be  rigidly  adhered 
to  and  not  sacrificed  to  grab  a  profit 
offered    by    casual    business.      Further, 


the  exjjort  department  orders  must 
always  have  preference  over  domestic 
business.  It  is  much  easier  to  pacify 
a  customer  in  the  next  city  or  state 
tlian  one-half  way  around  the  world. 

Man    of    Experience 
At    Head    of    Export 

"An  export  department  should  ha\e     , 
as  its  head  a  man  of  real  exi)erienee    1 
in  the  export  field.     Unfortunately  we 
have  few  such  men  and  they  are  mem- 
bers  of   firms   long   estal)lished    in    ex- 
l)ort  business.     The  man  who  has  made 
a   trip  or  two  abroad   is  dangerous  to 
a  firm  entering  tlie  field,  for  he  is  aj)! 
to    think    he    understands    conditions, 
whereas  his  judgment  will  be  based  on 
isolated  cases   (which  may  or  may  not 
have    been    correctly    handled)    or    he 
may  not  know  that  events  that  he  ob- 
served were  simply  temporary  reflexes     j 
of  events  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world.     ' 

"Since  for  the  competitive  condi- 
tions that  now  confront  us  it  is  iieces-  , 
sary  to  begin  again  from  the  ground  | 
up  a  man  of  mature  judgment  Miio 
will  realize  his  inexperience  in  export 
matters  and  will  go  into  them  thor- 
oughly would  probably  be  best.  Even 
such  a  man  should  have  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  export  trade  such  as 
documents,  packing,  shipping  and  in- 
ternational  trade  terms. 

"The  home  organization  must  be 
supplemented  by  representatives  in  the 
field  and  it  is  very  important  that 
these  be  of  the  right  type.  The  'hot 
air  artist'  must  be   eliminated. 

"The  foreign  importer  fully  realizes 
the  difficulty  of  international  business 
and  he  is  more  interested  in  dealing 
with  a  mature  man  who  can  confine 
himself  to  dealing  with  facts  in  a 
capable  way.  Also  the  foreign  im- 
porter is  nearly  always  a  high  type  of 
gentleman  and  only  a  man  of  the  same 
type  can  ho])e  to  meet  him  on  a  foot- 
ing that  will  establish  mutually  satis- 
factory relations. 

Need  Plenty  of  Time 
To    Produce    Results 

"When  a  representative  has  been 
secured  and  dispatched  to  his  territory 
he  must  be  given  plenty  of  time  to 
produce  results  and  the  co-operation 
and  authority  necessary  to  secure 
them.  The  necessity  for  securing  the 
best  type  of  man  becomes  obvious 
when  it  is  considered  that  almost  un- 
limited authority  must  be  placed  in 
his  hands  and  that  mistakes  are  much 
more  far  reaching  than  in  domestic 
business. 

"The       foregoing        is       applicable 
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wlietlioi'  tlio  inaiuifcicturer  is  large 
t'lioufjh  to  establish  branches  abroad 
or  must  ]ilace  liis  agency  with  the 
foreign  importing  house,  although  in 
the  latter  case  tlie  task  of  the  manu- 
facturers" representative  is  more  diffi- 
cult. Tiie  selection  of  the  agent  itself 
is  a  delicate  matter.  A  concern  in  a 
position  to  pusli  tlie  particular  line 
is  needed,  for  if  tlie  agency  is  put  in 
tiu'  wrong  liands  it  will  fail,  and  then 
it  will  be  difiieidt  to  induce  other 
firms  to  iindertake  the  handling  of  the 
line. 

"It  will  be  a])parent  that  the  build- 
ing of  a  jiernmnent  export  organiza- 
tion will  require  time  and  the  expen- 
diture of  considerable  money  before 
returns  can  be  expected  and  this  will 
pi-obably  not  api)eal  to  many  manu- 
facturers. It  is  better,  however,  to  go 
slowly    and    build    solidly. 

Knowledge    Required 
Of  Trade   Geography 

"In  this  eoiuiection  one  of  the  most 
imi)ortant  essentials  is  a  thorongli 
knowledge  of  the  trade  geograpliy  of 
the  world,  that  is,  a  clear  Tinderstand- 
ing  of  the  markets  contributing  to  the 
various  trade  centers.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  each  foreign  branch  or 
agent  should  be  given  only  such  ter- 
ritory as  he  can  work  to  advantage. 

"For  exam))le,  the  same  merchant 
shoidd  not  be  given  Soutli  China  and 
liido  China  simply  because  tiiey  are 
contiguous.  They  require  separate 
agents  because  they  are  widely  differ- 
ent in  trade  geography  and  trading 
interests.  Oidy  by  correctly  com|)re- 
hcnding  the  different  territories  can 
the  manufacturer  gauge  the  extent  of 
his  organization  abroad.  The  niunber 
of  separate  trade  territories  in  which 
the  manufacturer  decides  to  operate 
should  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export   department. 

"We  will  secure  foreign  trade  in  the 
same   way   that  we  secure   business  at 


home — by  giving  the  buyer  the  goods 
and  the  service  desired,  but  our  task 
will  be  C()mj)licated  by  many  unusual 
factors  aiul  we  shall  have  to  face  se- 
vere c<)mi)etition.  As  a  nation  our 
need  of  export  trade  in  manufactured 
articles  is  not  so  vital  as  that  of  PjU- 
ropean  countries  and  they  combine 
great  incentive  with  broad  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  export  field.  To  over- 
come these  handicaps  we  must  be  pa- 
tient and  thorough  indeed  in  our  un- 
dertakings. 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details 
of  this  broad  subject,  which  is  a  life- 
time study  in  itself,  but  the  first  step 
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is  to  clear  our  miiuls  of  many  ideas 
gatiiered  during  an  abnormal  period 
and  accepted  here  as  facts.  During 
the  last  year  or  two  many  well  mean- 
ing articles  have  ai)peared,  offering 
atlvice  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  but  they  have  dealt  entirely 
with  the  A  B  C  of  the  export  business, 
such  as  shipping  and  i)acking,  to- 
gether with  details,  some  correct  and 
some  misleading,  of  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities for  business  in  various 
countries  without  getting  down  to  the 
fundamental  and  elementary  needs  of 
the  business. 

"The  conditions  existing  during  the 
last  six  years  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
basis.  It  will  be  far  safer  to  realize 
that  export  trade  has  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  business  i)lus  a  great 
umny  complications  of  its  own  and  to 
concede  that  in  the  latter  we  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  and  inexperienced. 
The  manufacturer  who  approaches  the 
l>rol)lem  thus  with  an  ()])en  mind  will 
make  fewer  expensive  mistakes  and 
stand  a  far  better  chance  of  duplicat- 
ing the  success  of  the  American  firms 
who  have  built  up  exjjort  organiza- 
tions.    And  it  should  be  worth  while. 

"The  present  international  trade  of 
the  world  is  enormous  and  it  will  be 
greater.  The  whirlwind  in  Europe 
will,  before  it  settles,  drive  many  men 
to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  world  to 
seek  new  opportunities  and  more  bear- 
able living  conditions.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  pioneers  new  conuiierce 
will  be  created  and  of  this,  if  we  plan 
and  build  well  now,  we  .shall  secure 
our  share." 

o 

NEW  BANK  IN  BOLIVIA 

A  NEW  bank  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
-*•  *■  000  is  shortly  to  be  o{)ened  in  La 
Paz  under  the  name  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Hank.  Trade  Commissioner  Schurz 
reports  that  the  announcement  of  the 
l)lans  and  resources  of  the  new  in- 
stitution is  contained  in  the  prospec- 
tus issued  by  the  promoters.  An  ex- 
tract from  this  pamphlet  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
financial  and  commercial  transactions 
between  Bolivia  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants, miners  and  maiuifacturers  of 
Bolivia,  and  those  in  other  countries 
who  desire  to  trade  with  them,  there 
will  be  established  in  La  Paz,  in  full 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Bolivian 
banking  laws,  an  American  bank,  to 
be  kiu)wn  as  the' Pan-American  Bank." 

One  of  the  most  important  results 
to  be  obtained  from  the  organization 
of  such  a  bank  in  Bolivia  will  be  a 
tendency  toward  the  stabilization  of 
exchange  between  that  republic  and 
the  Fnited  States  and  p]uropean  coun- 
tries. 
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Real  Orient  Includes  Many  Countries  In 
Addition  to  China  and  Japan 


]iy  ('.  B.   GAGE 

IN  si)ite  of  popular  belief  to  the  con- 
trary Japan  and  China  do  not  con- 
stitute the  "Orient."  These  two  coun- 
tries because  of  size  in  the  ease  of 
China  and  rapid  development  in  the 
ease  of  Japan  are  often  assumed  to 
include  or  represent  the  entire  Orient. 

An  American  business  man  in  ad- 
dressing a  western  rotary  club  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  said  he  had 
"been  all  over  the  Orient"  on  a  recent 
business  trip.  He  reported  business 
"through  the  Orient"  as  poor.  Later 
questioning  brought  to  light  the  facts 
tliat  he  had  visited  two  Japanese  sea- 
port cities;  Shanghai,  China,  and  had 
taken  a  short  pleasure  excursion  to 
Peking. 

Had  Entirely  Overlooked 
Many    Important    Places 

True  he  had  visited  exceedingly  im- 
portant trading  centers,  but  he  hatl 
entirely  overlooked  our  important 
American  colonial  possession,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  the  commercially  rich 
East  Indies,  the  various  English  speak- 
ing liritish  colonial  territories,  French 
Indo-China,  Siam,  etc.  He  may  be  ex- 
cused for  overlooking  Siberia  consider- 
ing conditions  there  at  that  time. 

Possessing  some  knowledge  of  South 
America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe  the  writer  started  from  his 
home  in  Honolulu  early  last  year  on 
a  business  trip  to  ten  of  the  countries 
of  the  Orient.  He  did  not  see  and 
comprehend  all  there  was,  but  in  the 
time  between  actual  travel,  he  sold, 
established  connections,  gathered  data 
and  learned  many  things  he  did  not 
know  before. 

Incidentally  98  days  and  nights  were 
spent  on  shipboard,  two  motor  trips 
each  a  week  long  to  interior  ])oints 
were  made,  26  full  days  and  5  iiights 
were  spent  on  trains  not  to  mention 
shorter  trips  by  motor,  ricksha,  dog 
cart  and  on  horseback. 

One   Year   Consumed 
In    Making    a     Trip 

One  year  was  consumed  in  making 
the  trip,  starting  and  ending  at  IIoiio- 
hdu.  Honolulu  is  the  capital  of  the 
American  territory  of  Hawaii  and  is 
the  first  station  on  the  left  after  you 
lea\e  San  Francisco   by  steamer. 

Honolulu  is  not  the  birthplace  of  the 
ukulele  and  abiding  place  of  the  hula 
dancer.  The  ukulele  was  brought  to 
the  Hav.'aiian  Islands  by  Portugues(^ 
imiiiigraiils  from  the  Azores  and  there- 
abouts.    The    Hula    girls    make    too 


much  money  on  the  mainland  to  find 
it  profitable  to  stay  long  in  Honolulu. 
However,  you'd  like  Honolulu  and 
have  a  great  time  there,  and  you 
might  even  see  an  ukulele  or  two. 

A  prominent  merchant  in  the  Ha- 
waiian town  of  Waimea  on  tlie  island 
of  Kauai  (Honolulu  is  on  the  island  of 
Oahu)  receives  large  quantities  of  ad- 
vertising letters  and  circulars  from 
New  York  soliciting  his  trade.  This 
gentleman  is  an  American  of  purely 
Caucasian  ancestry.  Like  most  of  the 
other  i)romiuent  business  men  in  the 
American  territory  of  Hawaii,  he  con- 
ducts his  business  in  the  English 
language.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
language  he  knows. 

Time    Limit    Expires 
Before  Letter   Comes 

This  merchant  frequently  receives 
letters  and  advertising  which  some 
Xew  Yorker  has  paid  real  money  to 
have  put  into  the  Spanish  language. 
Spanish  is  less  well  understood  in  Ha- 
waii than  it  is  in  Chicago.  These  let- 
ters generally  have  three  cents  or  more 
postage  on  them  than  is  necessary, 
five  cents  instead  of  two  in  the  case 
of  first-class  mail. 

Sometimes  special  offerings  of  mer- 
chandise at  special  prices  are  made  in 
tliese  letters,  but  with  a  time  limit  for 
acceptance.  Usually  this  time  limit 
has  expired  before  the  receipt  of  the 
letter. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  being 
somewhat  of  a  wit,  has  had  a  (pian- 
tity  of  little  red  stickers  printed.  On 
receipt  of  a  Spanish  letter  he  now  at- 
taches a  sticker  and  returns  the  letter 
to  the  sender. 

Fifty    Large    Plantations 
Produce    AH    the    Sugar 

The  sticker  reads:  "Since  18!)8  Ha- 
waii has  been  American  territory,  and 
for  many  years  previous  to  that  date 
English  was  the  commercial  language 
as  well  as  at  present.  We  are  all 
Americans  and  speak  and  read  English 
as  well  as  you  do.  Spanish  is  quite 
unknown  here,  and  always  has  been, 
hut  if  you  feel  that  you  must  address 
me  in  a  foreign  language  why  not  try 
Japanese?" 

The  business  population  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  of  interest  from  the 
mainland  standpoint  is  all  American  of 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction.  SnuiU  retail 
business  is  handled  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  labor  of  the  country  is 
chiefly  Japanese  plus  Chinese,  Portu- 
g>iese,  Koreans  and  lately  some  Fili- 
pinos. Hawaiians  do  not  as  a  rule 
labor, 


Fifty  large  plantations,  with  tiieir 
own  mills  in  each  case,  produce  all  of 
the  i.slands'  sugar.  At  present  prices 
this  roughly  means  $200,000,000  a  year 
worth  of  raw  sugar.  The  world's 
most  extensive  pineapi)le  canning  in- 
dustrj'  is  in  Hawaii  also. 

The  Department  of  C'ommerce  in  a 
report  on  the  cane  sugar  industry  says 
that  Hawaii  is  naturally  less  well 
adapted  to  the  pro'duetion  of  cane  su- 
gar than  ("uba,  Porto  Rico,  Loui.siaiui 
or  the  Philippines.  The  same  author- 
ity goes  on  to  say  that  Hawaii  actually 
takes  first  place  as  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer of  sugar  in  spite  of  having  to 
import  all  its  labor,  artificially  irrigate 
much  of  its  land,  using  expensive 
])umping  plants,  fertilize  to  an  unusual 
degree  and  overcome  various  other 
difficulties.  The  reason  for  Hawaii's 
success  is  attributed  to  the  extensive 
use  of  labor  saving  devices,  mechanical 
etiuipment  in  general  and  the  spending 
of  money  in  order  to  make  money. 
Everything  Consumed 
Imported  from  Mainland 

Five  large  corporations  practically 
control  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry. 
These  are  all  American  firms  located 
in  Honolulu,  but  in  most  cases  with 
Xew  Y^ork  and  San  Francisco  branches. 
All  are  financially  sound  and  long  es- 
tablished. 

Conditions  are  one  sided  in  Hawaii. 
Sugar  and  canned  pineapples  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  main- 
land. Everything  consumed  in  the 
islands,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
brought  from  the  mainland  and  in  nor- 
mal times  largely  from  or  through 
NcAv  Y^ork. 

Capital  in  abundance  exists  locally 
in  the  islands.  In  fact  much  is  now 
going  out  to  the  Philippines  for  invest- 
ment in  sugar  mills. 

Hawaii  is  an  old,  fully  developed 
country  and  offers  a  good,  althougli 
moderate  sized,  market  for  most  main- 
land products. 

Japan  represents  a  large  well  ad- 
vertised market  and  an  active  com- 
petitor as  well. 

China       Is       Served 
Through  Three  Ports 

(.'hina  is  perhaps  to  be  our  greatest 
future  market.  It  is  well  known  or 
should  be,  and  is  an  obvious  market 
as  well  as  a  growing  source  of  supply. 

China  is  divided  into  at  least  three 
distinct  sections  from  the  standpoint 
of  commercial  geograi)hy,  and  each  is 
served  chiefly  but  not  wholly  through 
a  metropolis  as  follows;  North  China, 
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Tientsin;  Central  (!hina,  Shanghai  and 
South  China,  (!anton  via  Hong  Kong. 

Siberia  .  holds  great  opportunities, 
hut  it  may  continue  to  hold  them 
rather  than  release  them  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Our  own  Philippine  Islands  are  a 
long  way  from  home,  but  that  means 
tiiey  are  much  nearer  Europe.  There 
is  no  badly  depreciated  currency  to 
worry  about  and  the  territory  is  a 
large  one.  The  total  territory  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  as  big  as  Cuba 
with  most  of  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  thrown  in.  There  are  more 
Filipinos  in  the  world  than  Belgians. 

Today  you  can  deal  with  Americans 
exclusively  if  you  wish,  and  English  is 
fast  superseding  Spanish  as  the  eom- 
merjial  and  official  language.  The 
average  Filipino  is  a  buyer  of  Amer- 
ican clothing,  often  of  hats  and  shoes 
and  even  silk  shirts  sometimes. 

British    Producers 
Selling  In  Islands 

British  petroleum  producers  are  sell- 
ing their  products  extensively  in  the 
Philippines.  Recently  New  York  pa- 
pers announced  the  purchase  of  the 
three  largest  vegetable  oil  producers' 
interests  not  by  an  American  firm  but 
by  a  British  firm. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Manila 
to    shift   some   of   Hong    Kong's    huge 


trade  to  Manila.  Hong  Kong,  with  its 
splendid  harbor,  has  long  been  the  ter- 
minal port  of  the  Orient  for  vessels  of 
all  nations  from  both  North  America 
and  Europe.  Hong  Kong  as  a  termi- 
nal port  has  built  up  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  vessel  repairing  facilities,  in- 
cluding docks  and  workshops.  Doubt- 
less too  the  item  of  ships'  supplies  is 
an  important  one. 

Manila  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
chief  American  line  to  shift  its  ter- 
minal or  long  lay  over  port  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Manila. 

Canadian  Ship  Slogan 
Goes      Unchallenged 

Speaking  of  sliipping,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ocean  Services  steamsliip  lines 
are  a  splendid  example  of  energy  and 
enterprise  on  the  Pacific.  Their  slogan 
of  "Quickest  Time  Across  the  Pa- 
cific" still  goes  unchallenged.  Speed 
is   not   their   only   advantage    either. 

Unlike  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  nvo 
far  from  fully  developed.  Speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  enter- 
prise on  a  large  scale  the  Philippine 
development  is  new.  The  greatest 
development  is  yet  to  come  and  the 
field  is  a  large  and  diversified  one. 

Isolation  and  relatively  infrequent 
comminiieation  tend  to  consolidate  re- 
(juircments  into  large  individual  pur- 
chases. The  I'apidly  growing  and  pros- 


[)erous  sugar  intlustry,  now  conducted 
on  modern  lines,  is  fast'  increasing 
prosperity  and  purchasing  power. 
American  capital  and  American  enter- 
prise are  largely  responsible  for  this. 
Tobacco  and  hemp  are  olcl,  well  estab- 
lished industries.  Coal  and  other  min- 
eral resources  are  being  develo))e(l. 
Engineering  and  scientific  work  is 
based  on  principles  learned  in  the 
United  States.  This  facilitates  the 
marketing  of  American  products.  Good 
banking  facilities  exist  with  New  York 
l)ranches.  The  larger  importing  houses 
maintain  branches  here  also. 

Why  do  we  still  put  5  cent  stam])s 
on  letters  to  Manila  and  condescend- 
ingly address  fellow  Americans  as 
foreigners? 

Competition  in   Siam 
Is  a  Little  Less  Keen 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  relegating 
its  elephants  farther  back  in  the  woods 
in  favor  of  American  mechanical  <le- 
vices  for  handling  its  heavy  timber. 

Poor  communication  with  Europe 
and  still  poorer  with  America  is  an 
undoubted  handicap.  On  the  other 
hand  tlie  enterprising  manufacturer 
who  succeeds  in  penetrating  Siam  witii 
a  suitable  product  is.  likely  to  find 
competition  a  little  less  keen  than 
elsewhere. 

The  substitution  of  a  river  for  a 
main  street  in  the  capital  city  of 
Bangkok  and  the  extensive  use  of 
rivers  and  waterways  for  transi)()rta- 
tion  throughout  much  of  this  country 
should  interest  marine  engine  and  mo- 
tor boat  builders. 

Siam  has  also  two  good  railway  sys- 
tems, its  capital  has  a  modern  electric 
street  railway,  movies,  machine  shops, 
book  stores,  several  department  stores, 
ice  plants  and  it  is  a  growing  user  of 
automotive    vehicles. 

There  are  only  five  or  six  of  the 
biggest  metropolitan  cities  in  America 
that  are  greater  in  population  than 
Bangkok.  There  are  many  of  our  own 
people  who  never  heard  of  it  as  a  city, 
lu)wever. 

Few   Americans   Found 
In  Business  In  Bangkok 

European  business  men  of  the  high- 
est type  are  to  be  found  there.  Ask 
for  an  American  resident  biisiness  man 
in  Bangkok — well  there's  one  anyway 
and  possibly  three  or  four  more  might 
be  discovered ! 

Siam  is  sending  some  of  its  bright- 
est young  engineers  to  America  to 
finish  their  education  and  learn  Amer- 
ican ways.  When  they  return  to  Siam, 
liowever,  they  will  be  again  surrounded 
by  European  rather  than  American  in- 
fluences. Here  there  is  no  jealous  Eu- 
ropean mother  country  to  dominate 
l)urchasing,  however. 

There  is  a  distinct  vacancy  in  Siam 
left  by  the  expulsion  of  German  influ- 
ence. Siam  was  with  the  Allies  in  tin; 
war.        The    question    is    will    America 
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WHO  GETS  TRADE  OF  THE  PACIFIC? 

''  I  "II AT  lack  of  ships  out  of  Pacific  ports,  differentials  in 
-■  rail  and  ship  rates  favoring  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  ports 
and  other  causes  conspired  to  divert  Pacific  trade  from 
Pacific  ports  is  indicated  in  tlie  details  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1920,  as 
recently  announced  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce.  The  figures  show  tiiat  in  the  twelve  months 
exports  from  all  ports  aggregated  i|i8,ll  1,000,000,  that  At- 
lantic ports  gained  approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
export  trade,  (Julf  ports  gained  a  simihir  amount,  M'liile 
Pacific  i)orts  lost  nearly  .iil00,000,0()().  The  exact  values 
of  ex])()rts  in  tlie  fiscal  year  from  tiie  principal  ])()rts  of 
the   tliree  main   dixisious  were  as   follows: 

Exports  from  eight  Atlantic  ports     $5,058,373,089 

Exports  from  five  Gulf  ports 1,446,352,052 

Exports  from  four  Pacific  ports  526,528,493 

The  exports  from  a  single  Atlantic  port  totaled  !|>;5,383,- 
688,588,  or  almost  half  of  all  the  exports  from  the  whole 
countrv.  New  York's  gain  in  a  vear  was  .$180,0()(),000,  and 
in  two  years  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 

The  most  illuminating  comparison  is  between  Pacific 
and  Gulf  ports.  The  combined  exports  from  all  Pacific 
ports  is  less  than  from  either  of  two  Gulf  ports,  New  Or- 
leans or  Galveston,  which  together  total  if;l, 187,648,449. 
Exports  from  Galveston  of  .'('598,2.39,227  rank  second  only 
to  New  York,  almost  doubling  those  of  1919,  and  more 
than  trebling  those  of  1918.  Exports  from  New  Orleans 
of  .$589,490,222  rank  third  in  the  nation  and  are  $100,000,- 
000  greater  than  the  year  before. 

While  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  the  two  chief  Pacific 
ports,  lost  something  over  $100,000,000  in  exports,  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans,  the  two  chief  Gulf  ports,  gained 
nearly  $400,000,000.  While  the  shipments  from  each  of 
the  two  leading  Gulf  ports  greatly  exceeded  a  half  billion 
dollars,  shipments  from  each  of  the  two  leading  Pacific 
jMirts  were  considerably  under  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

San  Francisco  exports  totaled  $233,654,773,  and  Seattle 
totaled  $228,186,694.  Shipments  from  otlier  Pacific  ports 
totaled  $64,687,026,  and  shipments  from  other  Gulf  ports 
totaled  $258,703,603.  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  together 
gained  $25,000,000,  but  Tampa,  Mobile  and  Port  Arthur 
together  gained  $100,000,000. 

Nor  do  Pacific  ports  rank  directly  after  Gulf  jjorts.  In 
between  come  four  more  Atlantic  ports,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  and  Savannah  and  Boston,  in  the  order  named, 
each  with  an  export  record  far  in  advance  of  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle.  In  value  of  exports  in  the  year,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  away  back  in  eighth  place,  with  Seattle  trailing  in 
ninth  place. 

Only  a  single  Atlantic  port  shows  a  lo.ss  in  trade  from 
the  year  before,  Philadeli)hia's  $449,691,000  being  a  decline 
of  $40,000,000.  Against  this  Baltimore  gained  $24,000,000 
to  $338,961,000,  Savannah  (h)ubled  its  1919  total  to  .$311,- 
$5,200,000  to  $11,300,000,   to   Japan   almost   doubled   from 


$11,000,000  to  $21,200,000,  to  Australia  more  than  trebled 
171.000,  Boston  added  $16,000,000  and  stands  at  $281,614.- 
000;  Norfolk,  Va.  (which  includesi  Newport  News),  more 
than  doubled  its  1919  total  with  $226,000,000,  Wilmington 
trebled  its  figures  of  the  vear  before  with  $34,812,000.  and 
Charleston  vaulted  from  '$3,041,315  in  1919  to  $-32,474,625 
m  1920. 

In  the  fiscal  year  all  exports  from  the  United  States 
aggregated  the  hitherto  nnapproached  record  of  $8,111,- 
000,000,  an  increase  over  the  year  before  of  $900,000,000. 
The  greatest  ])ercentage  of  gain  was  with  countries  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  in  the  face  of  this  Pacific  ports 
lost  trach',  while  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gidf  won 
trade. 

Here  are  the  official  figures  of  exports  for  principal 
l)orts  in  the  vear  to  June  .30: 

1— New  York  $3,383,638,588 

2— Galveston    598,239,227 

3— New   Orleans    589,409,222 

4— Philadelphia  449,691,705 

5— Baltimore    338,961,433 

6— Savannah    311,171,389 

7— Boston    281,614,919 

8— San  Francisco  233,654,773 

9— Seattle   228,186,694 

10— Norfolk    226,008,288 


11— Tampa,  Fla. 

12— Mobile,  Ala 

13— Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
14— Wilmington,  N.  C. 

15 — Portland,  Ore 

16— Charleston,  S.  S.  . 


96,154,982 
87,782,701 
74,765,920 
34,812,142 
42,812,891 
32,474,625 
17— Los  Angeles  21,874,135 

WHERE  TRADE  GAINS  FASTEST 
■p^EPARTJMENT  OF  COMMERCE  statistics  of  overseas 
-*-^  trade  for  July  and  seven  months  of  the  calendar  year 
indicate  that  the  fastest  growing  foreign  business  of  the 
United  States  is  with  l*aeific  countries.  For  the  month  of 
July,  in  which  exjiorts  to  Europe  fell  off  from  .$404,000,000 
last  vear  to  $341,000,000  this  year,  exports  to  Asia  almost 
doubled  from  $33,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  while  exports  to 
Oceania  more  than  doubled  from  $10,000,000  to  $24,000,000. 
I<]xports  to  Asia  and  Oceania  combined  in  Jul.y  this  year 
totaled  $84,624,000,  or  an  increase  of  $41,000,000.  Imports 
from  Asia  and  Oceania  combined  in  Julv  totaled  $139,722,- 
Of)(),  or  a  gain  of  $26,654,000. 

Taking  six  leading  Pacific  countries  our  July  exports 
thereto  more  than  doubled  from  $35,861,000  last  year  to 
$73,884,000  this  year,  while  our  imports  therefrom  gained 
approximately  $20,000,000  to  $105,336,000.  In  seven 
nn)nths  the  gain  in  exports  was  $140,000,000  to  $601,763,000 
and  the  gain  in  imports  $270,000,000  to  $709,754,000. 

To  China  our  July  exports  almost  trebled  from  $6,700,- 
000  to  $16,500,000,  to"  British  India  more  than  doubled  from 
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from  $2,800,000  to  $8,400,000,  to  the  Philippines  doubled 
from  $5,400,000  to  $10,900,000,  and  to  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies made  a  gain  from  $4,600,000  to  $5,400,000.  Gains  in 
July  imports  from  these  countries  were  more  moderate, 
the"  largest  being  with  British  India,  from  $10,400,000  to 
$1!),500,()00,  and  with  Dutch  East  Indies,  from  $10,500,000 
to  $17,400,000.  In  the  case  of  China,  imports  of  $16,788,- 
()()()  registered  a  slight  increase,  while  Japan  was  practi- 
cally stationary  at  $89,744,000.  In  seven  months,  however, 
the  most  notable  trade  gain  was  with  Japan,  exports  there- 
to .jumi)ing  from  $215,800,000  in  1919  to  $312,700,000  in 
1920  and  imports  therefrom  increasing  from  $181,.500,000 
to  $:{00,00(),000. 

The  comparison  with  our  six  best  Pacific  customers 
follows: 

JULY  SEVEN  MONTHS 

EXPORTS   TO—  1920  1919  1920  1919 

China   $  16,515,976     $  6,739,557     $  84,755,609     $  61,347,945 

British  India   11,325,480         5,270,717         56,517.853         38,825,582 

Dutch  East  Indies       5,466,917         4,642,611         30,537,690         30,642,628 

Japan     21,187,571       11,000,470       312,783,492       215,813,731 

Australia  8,488,687         2,812,913         63,511,424         67,129,535 

PhUippine  Islands     10,899,658         5,395,185         53,656,964         47,695,350 

Total    $  73,884,289     $35,861,453  $601,763,032     $461,481,771 

Increasein  July,  $38,022,836;  in  seven  months,  $140,281,261. 

JULY  SEVEN  MONTHS 

IMPORTS  FROM—     1920                  1919  1920                    1919 

China    $   16,783,935     $17,512,761  $143,563,836     $  72,089,788 

British  India  19,561,794       10,426,396  116,881,514         68,875,583 

Dutch  East  Indies      17,430,161       10,546,905  64,532,601         40,591,670 

Japan     39,744,463       39,565,159  299,083,875       181,536,917 

Australia  3,513,087         1,885,034  35,298,080         35,055,982 

Philippine  Islands       8,302,692         5,746,837  50,394,802         41,166,143 

Total    $105,336,132     $85,713,092     $709,754,708     $439,317,083 

Increasein  July,  $19,623,040;  in  seven  months  $270,437,625. 

JAPAN  NOT  FEARED  AS  TRADE  RIVAL 

JAPANESE  competition  in  our  domestic  markets  does 
not  menace  American  industry,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  declares  in  the  September  issue  of 
its  magazine,  Commerce  Monthly.  On  the  other  hand  an 
examination  of  the  trade  of  Japan  with  the  United  States 
since  1!)14  em])hasizes  the  important  economic  relationship 
l)etween  the  two  countries  and,  according  to  the  bank,  in- 
dicates the  desirability  of  maintaining  satisfactory  mutual 
trade  relations  between  them. 

"The  possibility  of  such  competition  on  a  considerable 
scale,"  says  Commerce  Monthly,  "is  to  be  determined 
partly  by  general  conditions,  and  partly  by  specific  condi- 
tions in  those  industries  where  Japanese  competition  seems 
most  likely. 

"The  first  factor  is  distance.  Yokohama  is  4,536  naut- 
ical miles  from  San  Francisco,  9,699  miles  from  New  York 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  8,414  statute  miles  by  water 
and  rail  route  via  San  Francisco.  Freight  charges  are  not 
a  large  item  in  the  case  of  articles  the  value  of  which  is 
high  in  relation  to  weight,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 


tance makes  Japaiu'se  competition  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  heavier  classes  of  commodities  which  the  United  States 
is  fitted  to  produce  either  by  reason  of  natural  resources 
or  the  character  of  the  labor  supply.  It  is  true  that  Japa- 
nese competition  is  a  much  more  important  factor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  it  is  like- 
wise true  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  approximately  the  same  percent- 
age of  purchasing  power  is  east  of  Denver,  so  that  the 
relatively  more  advantageous  position  of  Jaj)an  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  serious 
threat  to  American  industry. 

"The  second  factor  by  which  the  competitive  ability  of 
the  Japanese  is  to  be  measured  is  the  relative  labor  cost. 
Ten  years  ago  the  labor  cost  entering  into  Japanese  nuuiu- 
facured  products  may  have  been  notably  lower  than  the 
labor  cost  in  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
the  case  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  proved,  as  wages  in 
terms  of  money  are  not  a  criterion. 

"In  recent  years,  however,  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  labor  situation  in  Japan.  Prices  have  risen 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  United  States.  Wages  of 
necessity  have  advanced  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Moreover,  Japanese  labor  is  slowly  growing  out  of 
its  passive  orientalism  and  the  standard  of  living  is  rising. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  the  efficiency  of  Japanese  la- 
bor is  improving  as  a  result  of  changing  conditions,  the 
gain  has  not  yet  been  great  enough  to  offset  the  increased 
money  cost  which  has  taken  place.  American  manufactur- 
ers therefore  should  not  be  at  any  marked  disadvantage 
as  far  as  sales  in  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

"Imports  from  Japan  cover  a  wide  and  interesting 
range.  The  principal  articles  which  we  import  regularly 
are  articles  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves  because  of 
conditions  which  make  production  unprofitable,  such  as 
silk,  tea  and  camphor,  or  such  connnodities  as  we  do  m)t 
produce  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  use,  as  beans, 
peas,  soya  bean  oil,  peanuts  for  oil  anil  braid  for  hats.  A 
large  share  consists  of  a  miscellaneous  type  of  small  wares 
which  are  usually  thought  of  as  'oriental  goods' — typical 
Japanese  products. 

"Our  heavy  purchases  enable  Japan  in  turn  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  many  raw,  semi-manufactured  and 
manufactured  materials  which  the  United  States  produces 
or  can  produce  in  excess  of  domestic  needs.  Examples  arc 
raw  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  engines,  kerosene 
oil  and  chemicals.  In  other  words  there  is  a  sound  basis 
for  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  countries 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

"The  character  of  Japanese  imports  into  the  United 
States  indicates  that  American  manufacturers  need  not 
fear  destructive  competition  from  Japan,  while  exports 
from  the  tJnitetl  States  to  Japan  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  American  producers  to  render  desirable  the  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  mutual  trade  relations  between  the 
two  countries." 
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O.  K.  DAVIS 

WHEN  invitations  to  the  conven- 
tion at  San  Francisco  were 
issued  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  a  reply  received  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one  of  the 
smaller  inland  cities  was  to  the  effect 
that:  "None  of  the  members  were  in- 
terested in  foreign  trade  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  impossible  for  this 
association  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  convention." 

Investigation  showed  that  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  this  Chamber  of  (Commerce  in- 
cluded farmers,  mill  workers,  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds,  lumbermen,  etc., 
all  of  whom  were  working  overtime  in 
order  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
None  were  doing  a  direct  export  busi- 
ness and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  realize  that  it  was  on  account  of 
the  demand  and  high  prices  received 
in  foreign  markets  for  our  products 
tliat  they  were  relieved  from  home 
competition  or  from  competing  with 
manufacturers  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1919,  American  ships  to  the  num- 
ber of  5,006  with  a  capacity  of  6,665,- 
376  tons  were  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels, 
both  American  and  foreign,  cleared  in 
foreign  trade  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  51,256,651  net  tons  and 
our  exports  were  valued  at  $7,922,- 
150.592. 

Every   ship   that   left  our  ports  ear- 
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ried  to  foreign  markets  some  product 
of  American  industry.  A  ship's  mani- 
fest taken  at  random :  viz.,  that  of  the 
steamship  "Parisinina"  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  sailing  from  New  Orleans, 
La.,  for  South  American  ports  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1919,  with  a  general  cargo 
showed  tliat  practically  every  class  of 
article  that  M'e  manufacture  in  this 
coinitry  finds  a  ready  market  abroad. 
The  cargo  of  this  steamer  was  made 
up  of  the  following  American  prod- 
ucts : 


iredicincs 

Biscuits 

Motors 

Chairs 

Tobaceo 

Washlni;  Powilo 

Nails 

Kitclien   Ware 

(JofHns 

I'ackiiif;  llouso 

Vnited  States  Money         I'roduets 

Printiiif;  Equipment  Wafjons 

Touring  Car  Candies 

Films  Tubes  and  Casings 

Periodicals  Shoes 

Plajer  Piano  Hardware 

Shoe  Laees  Clocks 

Organs  Paper 

Butter  Cakes 

Automobile  Parts  Office  Supplies 

Gas   Tractor  Victrola 

Mining  Tools  Safes 

Wax  Photographic  Supplies 

Kesin  Sewing  Machines 

Cat  Gut  Soap 

Glassware  Petroleum 

Dry  Goods 

Tracing  these  articles  back  to  their 
place  of  origin  it  was  found  that  prac- 
tically every  community  in  the  United 
States,  manufacturing  or  agricultural, 
had  had  some  part  in  the  production 
of  the  cargo  sent  out  on  this  steamer 
and  on  every  other  vessel  that  sails 
from  our  ports.  An  automobile  man- 
ufactured in  Detroit  and  sold  abroad 
does  not  only  bring  work  and  profit 
to  the  people  of  Detroit  but  to  count- 
less other  workers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  the  manufacture  of  every  auto- 
mobile goes  sucli  metals  as  iron,  lead, 
copper  and  nickel  produced  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Utah;  lumber  coming  from  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee ;  cotton  grown  in  the 
Southern  States  and  made  into  cloths 
in  mills  of  New  England ;  leather  from 
cattle  produced  in  the  West  and  South 
West,  slaughtered  in  the  Middle  West 
and  tanned  in  the  East;  paints  and 
varnishes  produced  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle     Western     States;     chemicals 


froui     New    Jersey;     electrical     goods 
from  New  York. 

So  we  see  that  some  part  of  the 
labor  of  practically  every  man,  woman 
or  child  employed  in  a  productive  ca- 
pacity in  the  United  States  enters  into 
the  construction  of  every  automobile. 
Labor  Receives  Greatest 
Share   of  All  the   Profits 

Tlie  laborer  also  receives  the  great- 
est share  of  the  profits  arising  from  all 
business  transactions  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  As  an  example  let  us 
take  a  pair  of  shoes.  A  careful  an- 
alysis of  figures  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  tlie  Census  shows  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  sum  the  consumer  pays 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  finds  its  way  into 
the  pocket  of  the  laborer  and  that  a 
maximum  of  the  remaining  15  j)er  cent 
is  the  reward  of  capital  in  this  indus- 
try. This  15  per  cent  is  distributed 
among  the  various  purveyors  of  capital 
and  does  not  all  go  to  the  manufac- 
turer. In  all  these  figures  there  are  . 
exceptions  to  be  foiuid,  arising  from 
good  management,  favorable  trading 
circumstances  or  various  fortuitotts 
events,  which  bring  to  certain  manu- 
facturers  and   dealers   higher  profits. 

But  in  taking  the  shoe  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  foot  of  the  wearer,  it  is 
found  that  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
man  in  tlie  street,  approximately  85 
per  cent  goes  into  labor's  purse.  In 
the  calculation  are  taken  the  cost  of 
breeding  the  animal,  tending  it,  killing 
it,  removing  the  hide,  curing  it,  tan- 
ning it,  shipi)ing  it,  cutting  it,  design- 
ing the  shoe,  making  it  aiul  selling  it. 
Also,  the  labor  element  going  into  the 
cost  of  the  tools,  the  machinery,  the 
buildings,  the  railway  cars,  the  rails, 
the  fuel  for  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation and  the  many  other  elements 
of  production,  is  taken  into  account. 
How  Money  For  Shoes 
Is    Widely    Distributed 

In  approximate  figures,  tlieu  $10.00 
paid  for  a  pair  of  shoes  is  divided  as 
follows:  $2  in  wages  to  the.  actual  shoe 
makers,  $5.00  in  wages  to  the  workers 
engaged  in  producing  the  materials, 
tools,  machinery,  buildings,  transpor- 
tation, etc. ;  $1.50  in  wages  to  workers 
in  the  employ  of  all  agencies  from  tlie 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  handling  and  selling 
of  the  finished  product.  This  leaves 
$1.50  in  net  profits  to  be  distvibuted 
among  the  manufacturer,  the  railroad, 
the  retailer  and  all  the  others  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  production, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  pair  of 
shoes.     Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  of  the  $10 
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which  the  purchaser  pays  for  a  pair  of 
slioes,  $8.50  goes  into  the  pocl\et  of 
labor. 

At  one  time  domestic  trade  was  siiffi- 
citMit  or  nearly  sufficiently,  because 
rapidly-increasing  consumption  at 
honu^  had  made  possible  a  business 
growth  which  was  steady  enough  to 
be  healthful  and  sufficiently  rapid  to 
be  satisfying  despite  several  severe  in- 
terruptions. With  our  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural aiul  other  raw  materials  we 
bought  from  other  nations  many  costly 
articles  which  we  might  have  nuuui- 
factured  ourselves.  We  were  little  in- 
terested in  foreign  markets  and  per- 
mitted other  nations  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  world. 

lUit  conditions  during  the  last  few 
years  have  radically  changed.  Indus- 
try and  the  country  have  grown  so 
liig  that  world  markets  are  necessary 
to  support  the  structure.  .We  all 
want  the  present  era  of  prosperity  to 
continue.  If  so  we  must  do  business 
and  lots  of  it.  Domestic  trade  is  not 
enough.  This  country  can  only  eon- 
linuc  in  power  by  holding  and  increas- 
ing its  foreign  trade.  If  foreign  trade 
is  not  developed  in  large  and  regular 
volume  the  American  merchant  marine 
which  re[)resents  a  colossal  investment 
will  wither  and  a.  thousand  industries 
in  America  which  should  throb  with 
activity  will  suffer. 

War    Brought    Business 
Beyond  All  Calculations 

The  war  brought  to  the  American 
manufacturer  a  foreign  business  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  man.  The 
fighting  nations  wanted  goods  and 
were  willing  to  pay  most  any  price  in 
order  to  obtain  them.  (!osts  dwiiulled 
in  importance  in  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction. The  tremendous  profits  were 
a  great  incentive  and  the  American 
manufacturing  plant  was  enlarged  far 
beyond  all  peace  requirements.  The 
output  from  American  factories  was 
uni)aralleled  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
world. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  and  a  ces- 
sation in  the  demand  for  war  mater- 
ials there  came  a  demand  for  products 
of  peace  times  and  an  urgent  recpiest 
from  people  all  over  the  world  for  ar- 
ticles of  comfort.  We  found  ourselves 
with  a  manufacturing  machine  over- 
built in  nmny  directions  for  the  nnir- 
kets  which  in  peace  it  sujiplied. 

For  some  time  to  come  our  own  peo- 
ple will  absorb  most  of  our  increased 
production  capacity  but  in  many 
branches  of  production  we  will  soon 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  crisis 
and  stagnation  if  we  do  not  find  new 
outlets  abroad.  For  fifty  years  or 
more  the  nation  has  alternated  from 
periods  of  hectic  activity  to  those  of 
hard  times.  A  continuous  foreign 
trade  will  operate  as  a  stabilizer. 

The  opyiortunity  of  labor  for  steady 
employment  is  de[)endent  on  foreign 
trade,  as  the  prosperity  or  depression 


How  World 
Trade  Helps 
The  Farmer 
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THE  American  farmers  should  not 
pass  lightly  the  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
effect  that  their  prosperity  depends 
largely  upon  foreign  markets.  Some- 
thing like  one-fourth  of  the  products 
of  the  farm  find  ultimate  purchasers 
in  the  markets  abroad.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  cotton  raised  in  this  country  is 
exported.  In  California  alone  the 
])roduets  from  the  prune  orchard,  the 
raisins  from  the  vineyard,  huuber 
from  our  forests,  peaches,  apricots  and 
other  fruits,  canned  and  dried,  are  all 
exported  in  large  amounts. 

Widening  markets  stabilize  prices. 
These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  campaign  of  education  urging 
the  study  of  international  markets  by 
all  of  our  people.  In  this  study  of 
world  nuirkets  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  various  agen- 
cies that  are  brought  into  use  in  locat- 
ing markets,  in  selling  merchandise  in 
foreign  lands,  in  transporting  and  in 
financing  these  products. 

All  great  world  movements  are  pre- 
ceded by  campaigns  of  education.  At 
the  present  time  people  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  export  and  import  centers 
are  interested  in  these  problems,  but 
initil  their  interest  extends  back  into 
the  country  and  until  the  farmers,  who 
receive  very  large  benefits,  thoroughly 
understand  it,  this  country  will  not 
be  engaged  in  international  trade  in 
either  an  intelligent  or  a  substantial 
way. 

There  is  every  reason  why   the   cot- 
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ton  raiser  of  the  South,  whose  cotton 
goes  abroad ;  the  corn  producer  of  the 
Central  States,  whose  products  arc 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  raisin  grower  and  prune  producer 
of  California,  the  price  of  whose  prod- 
ucts is  largely  controlled  by  the  de- 
nuuid  abroad,  should  be  active  advo- 
cates of  international  trade  and  fully 
informed  on  every  angle  that  influ- 
ences this  trade. 

To  be  effective  in  this  educational 
woi'k  the  .subject  must  be  presented  to 
those  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  so 
that  its  relation  to  their  i)rofit  account 
may  be  made  apparent.  The  farmer 
does  not  differ  from  the  man  of  the 
faetory,  the  store  or  the  accounting 
house.  Like  his  fellow  business  man, 
he  sees  more  readily  and  more  clearly 
those  things  that  yield  him  a  profit. 
When  he  can  reckon  it  dollars  and 
cents  the  benefits  he  receives  from  for- 
eign trade  he  will  at  once  be  inter- 
ested. This  interest  will  be  manifested 
in  the  sympathetic  aid  on  the  part  of 
his  Congressman  and  other  Govern- 
mental agencies  that  he  can  influence. 

Is  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultiu-e  worth  while?  If  it  is,  does 
it  not  become  a  ])roblem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  enlist  the  aid  and  sup- 
])ort  of  all  who  advocate  a  policy  of 
helpfulness? 


of  this  trade  has  an  influence  in  rais- 
ing or  de])ressing  wages.  Out  of  every 
hundred  dollars  of  goods  we  export, 
American  laborers,  including  all  those; 
who  produce  the  raw  materials,  carry 
them  to  market,  or  work  in  the  manu- 
facturing plants,  receive  probably  not 
less  than  seventy-five.  Every  consign- 
ment of  American  goods  sold  in  a  for- 
eign market  is  equivalent  to  selling  so 
much  labor  abroad  while  the  worker 
remains  at  home. 

In  fact  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
trade  concerns  all  classes  of  American 
people.  The  surplus  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  j)roduced  in  the  West 
is  consumed  by  P]urope  and  thereby 
prices   are   sustained.    It    is   of   great 


importance  to  the  South  because  for- 
eign countries  consume  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  our  cotton.  The  ])roducts  of 
the  factories  in  the  North  and  East 
are  sold  throughout  the  world,  thus 
furnishing  work  and  wealth  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people. 

Many  industries  such  as  sugar  re- 
fining and  the  oil  or  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries depend  upon  foreign  trade  in 
whole  or  in  i)art.  Our  principal  sea- 
])ort  cities  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  depend  in  great  degree  for 
their  i)ros])erity  upon  the  foreign  com- 
merce which  flows  through  them. 

In  a  few  short  years  we  have  i)ro- 
gressed    from   a    debtor   nation   to    the 

(Continued    on    page   3\3) 
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Need  Of  Foreign  Markets 
To  Canned  Goods  Industry 


r.y  ,J.  K.  ARM  SB  Y 

('liairiuaii  of  the  Board,  California 
Packing  t!orporation 

THE  canning  of  foods  is  one  of  tlic 
seven  woiulers  of  modern  indus- 
try, and  it  is  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
where  tliis  industry  has,  from  insignifi- 
cant proportions,  steadily  increased 
until  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  canned  foods  industry 
of  the  world.  Last  year,  the  State  of 
California  alone  siiii)ped  from  its  bor- 
ders, cither  hv  lail  or  by  water  aj)- 
proximately,  .$225,000,000'  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  milk. 

Canned  foods  form  part  of  the 
necessary  diet  of  the  civilized  world. 
Their  use  made  possible  the  comi)le- 
lion  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of 
our  ])resent  civilization;  they  made 
|)ossible  the  great  enterprises  of  ex- 
ploration and  of  discovery,  culminat- 
ing in  tiie  discovery  of  both  the  Xortii 
ami  the  South  Poles,  and  that  they 
were  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
great  world  war  is  self-evident. 

Xo  nation  can  exist  within  its  own 
boundary,  or  upon  its  own  resources. 
The  United  States  can  exist  neither 
as  an  importing  nation  nor  as  an  ex- 
porting nation.  There  must  be  an 
C((ualization  cither  visibly  or  invisibly, 
of  imports  and  exports.  Foreign  trade 
is  so  necessary  to  our  national  life  that 
every  factor  of  industry  must  be  con- 
tributory thereto. 

Foreign    Markets    Necessary 
To    Canned   Foods    Industry 

Foreign  markets  arc  as  necessary  to 
the  canned  food  industry  as  they  are 
to  any  other  commodity  i)roduced  in 
the  United  States.  Any  limitation 
l)laced  upon,  or  any  imi)ediments 
|)laced  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  foreign  markets  for  canned  foods 
tends  to  decrease  the  stability  of 
American   industry   as   a   whole. 

The  farmer  in  the  interior  states,  the 
I'aneher,  the  dairyman,  the  gardener, 
the  orchardist,  the  fisherman,  the  man- 
ufac^tnrer,  the  financier,  and  steamshij) 
and  railroad  companies  are  all  vitally 
interested  in  the  develo))inent  of  for- 
eign markets  on  canned  foods. 

Tn  the  ease  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  life  and  i)rospcrity  of  this  nation 
rests  upon  their  shoulders.  To  them 
the  development  of  foreign  markets  is 
particularly  vital,  for  in  many  in- 
stances the  prodtictivity  of  their  soil 
depends  upon  the  fertilizers  which  are 
lirought  from  foreign  markets.  To  get 
this  fertilizer  to  the  farms  as  cheaply 


as  possible  we  must   have   return   car- 
goes to  send  back. 

Every  industry,  every  enterprise, 
every  individual  in  the  United  States 
is  either  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  foreign 
nmrkets,  and  the  canned  foods  indus- 
try must  contribute  its  quota  to  for- 
eign trade. 

Compelled  to  Import 
Primary  Commodities 

The  United  States  is  compelled  of 
necessity  to  import  certain  primary 
commodities  from  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  is  tin,  from  which  is 
made  that  magic  container  known  as 
the  tin  can.  What  wonderful  stories 
of  world-wide  adventures,  romance 
and  achievement  the  genie  of  the  tin 
can  might  whisjjer  in  the  ears  of  a 
modern    Scheherazade ! 

Sugar  is  another  commodity  which 
must  be  imported  in  very  large  (juan- 
tities.  The  ships  which  bring  tin  ami 
sugar  must  also  have  return  cargoes, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  stabiliza- 
tion of  freight  rates.  Operating  ships 
in  ballast  is  unprofitable. 

Unfortunately  for  the  canned  food 
industry  of  the  United  States,  many 
foreign  countries  regard  these  whole- 
some commodities  as  luxuries,  and  so 
classify  them  in  their  tariff  schedules. 
Because  of  this  seemingly  erroneous 
classification,  a  great  many  markets 
are  practically  cut  off  to  the  United 
States. 

The  effects  of  this  erroneous  classi- 
fication i)revent  cannetl  foods  from 
participating  in  our  foreign  trade  to 
the  extent  which  the  industry  should, 
))ecause  of  its  size  and  potentialities. 
A  further  effect  is  to  deny  the  use  of 
reasonably  cheap  and  wholesome  com- 
modities to  a  very  large  munber  of 
j)eople  who  would  be  benefited  by  their 
use.  Latin  America  Levies 
Excessive  Import  Duties 

With  the  possible  exception  of  (!uba, 
the  more  important  countries  of  Latin- 
America  have  so  classified  canned 
foods  in  their  tariff'  schedtdes  as  to 
make  these  connnodities  bear  a  rate  of 
taxation  entirely  disproportionate  to 
other  connnodities.  Jn  some  of  the 
South  American  countries  the  customs 
duties  approximate  400  per  cent  of  the 
f.  o.  b.  United  States  valuation. 

This  means  that  the  retail  selling 
l)rice  is  necessarily  so  high  as  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  the  commodity,  be- 
cause only  a  limited  number  of  i)eoj)le 
iiaving  the  j)urchasing  power  are  en- 
abled 1o  buy,  and  this  type  of  i)eople 
would  buy  regardless  of  the  price. 
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That  the  matter  of  tariff'  lias  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  developing  of  for- 
eign markets  is  evident  from  the  case 
of  Cuba.  Prior  to  l!)0.'i  the  total  (luan- 
tity  of  canned  fi'uits  exported  by  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  was  not  in  ex- 
cess of  !l<12,000  annually.  Following 
■  the  favorable  tariff'  revision  of  V.iOH, 
this  market  has  steadily  increased  un- 
til today  Cuba  imports'over  $1,000,000 
of  canned  fruits  from  the  I'nitcd 
States   annually. 

Tariff       Is       Favorable 
For  Import  Into  Britain 

Another  important  example  is  that 
of  Great  Britain,  where  the  tariff'  is 
favorable.  In  the  calendar  year  of 
1!)1!)  (treat  Britain  imported  from  the 
United  States  .$:5r),000,0()0  of  canned 
fruits.  These  figures  are  from  the 
statistics  i)ul)lisiied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  countries 
comprising  South  America  imported, 
during  1!)18,  which  is  the  latest  >-ear 
for  which  detailed  statistics  have  l)een 
l)ublislied  by  the  Unitetl  States  Gov- 
ernment, less  than  $150,000  worth  of 
cainied  fruits. 

The  following  figures  from  the  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  are  of  interest: 

TOT.VL    KXI'OUIS    l-dU    TUK    I'lKlAI,    VK.Ml 
i;.\l)I.N(;   JINK   :!0.    lUlS; 

<'.)iuli'nsiMl   nml    Evnporatoil   Milk $(i.S.l)».-..!H4 

CiinniMl    Frulls    7.0.">4.7.'!.S 

CiiMiii-d    V(-K('tablos tl.«i;;..".44 

(■iiniKMl    Siilui.pii    K!.."i70.8"4 

TOT.iL   KXPOUTS  TO   SOUTH    A.MKUIC.VN 
COl'NTRIKS.    PISO.IL   YEAR   EXPING 
JUNE   30.    1918: 
rou(len»»0(l  nml 

Evaporated    Cannufl       Ca'HU'il     <'ainn'<l 
Milk         Kruits    Vi>)-.'hil>li>s  Snliiici'i 

.\rucnlina     $    20ri.SSl     f  (U..".(l!l     $  .".7. .".2:)     t  «I.4'.'S 

l!"livla     S1.S41I  :!.1«L'  1.48.-1         24.478 

ltra/.ll     4(10.072         21.32.1         I4.fl!)4         20.245 

CliJIc     200.241  IS.BSr,  7.801       .1.S0.244 

C.ilmnlila     28.1!).S  4.407  4.80ri  11.479 

Eoiiailiir     4.810  3.972  2.709         28.300 

Pern     304..S7r,         20.(i<«!         1S.970       l.-|8.7»4 

I'ni'-iiii.v    9.87.'p  4,4!)3  S.87  I..VI!I 

Vcnczuein   12,19(1  "1.428  4.100         20..S31 


Tolal. 


..?1, 307,998     $I41,9.->.-i     $113,040     $C.(J!I.::71 
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Value  Of  Export  Trade 
To  The  Cereal  Products 


By    JULIUS    11.    BARNES 

President    United    States    Grain 
Corporation 

BKOADLY  speaking,  America  is  a 
surplus-producing  country  in  cer- 
eals. An  analysis  of  economics  teaches 
that  the  level  of  prices  for  the  entire 
croj)  in  a  surplus-producing  country 
is  largely  governed  by  the  net  return 
for  that  surplus. 

Ai)plying  this  specifically  to  cereals, 
it  remains  generally  true  that  the 
j)rice  received  by  our  cereal  producer 
in  the  interior  of  America  is  largely 
the  price  which  the  surplus  j)ortion  of 
his  cro[)  obtains  in  the  final  consuming 
market  of  the  world,  less  expense  of 
1ranspoi-t  and  sale;  that  such  a  ])rice 
governs  not  only  that  exportable  sur- 
plus, but  fixes  the  level  at  which  the 
domestic  portion  of  his  production 
sells  at  home. 

The  great  importance  of  this  to 
every  cereal  producer  is  comprehended 
when  this  principle,  which  governs 
even  the  sales  at  home,  is  clearly  rec- 
ognized. It  carries  naturally  into  the 
importance  of  maintaining  foreign 
markets  for  American  produce  of  all 
kinds,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  build 
up  those  foreign  markets  identified  to 
American  quality  and  American 
brands,  so  that  the  foreign  level  will 
be  broken  down  as  little  as  i)ossible 
by  the  competition  of  similar  jjrodncts 
from  other  countries  which  may  tem- 
jjorarily  be  in  a  position  to  undersell 
America. 

Great      Stabilizing     Factor 
In  Fixing  Domestic  Values 

If,  for  example,  the  consuming  |)e<)- 
ples  of  Euroi)e  could  be  taught  to  ask 
for  American  cereal  products  by  name 
and  to  be  willing,  in  times  of  intense 
overseas  world  competition,  to  still  de- 


maud  by  name  the  American  produce, 
there  is  introduced  a  great  stabilizing 
factor  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  sur- 
l)lus  production  of  America,  and  there- 
from the  stabilization  of  the  entire 
marketing  level  of  American  farm 
produce. 

This  being  true,  every  step  which 
reduces  the  transportation  or  other  ex- 
pense of  delivery  in  the  final  foreign 
market  also  tends  to  increase  his  net 
return  on  the  entire  production  of  his 
farm.  The  consuming  countries  of 
Europe,  being  the  datum  point  for  the 
competition  of  all  cereal  raisers  of  the 
world — Russia,  the  Halkans,  Argentina, 
India,  Canada  and  UTnited  States — 
largely  make  the  measure  of  the  ])ros- 
i)erity  of  our  cereal  producing  regions. 

American  resourcefulness  in  the  use 
of  mechanical  devices ;  American  in- 
genuitj'  in  mechanical  handling,  re- 
ducing expenses;  American  enterprise 
and  character,  stabilizing  credit  condi- 
tions, which  makes  business  secure  and 
allows  narrower  trade  tolls,  have  all 
supplemented  the  natural  advantage 
of  a  cheap  transportation  route  from 
our  central  grain-raising  fields ;  name- 
ly, the   Great  Lakes. 

Must    Utilize    to    the    Full 
Every  Modern  Improvement 

American  atlaptability  devised  a  spe- 
cial form  of  carrier  which  has  made 
transportation  costs  per  ton  per  mile 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  has  sym- 
pathetically reflected  into  competing 
rail  routes,  even  where  the  Lake  chan- 
nel itself  may  not  be  actually  used. 
These  methods  have  helped  to  offset 
the  competitive  advantage  which  coun- 
tries of  cheap  labor  cost,  such  as  Rus- 
sia, Argentina,  India,  would  otherwise 
have  enjoyed. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of    the     agricultural     regions     of    the 


The  total  exports  of  all  commodities 
during  the  same  fiscal  period  from  the 
United  States  to  South  America  were 
.ii:n4,558,7!)4 ;  imports  .$567,418,257, 
leaving  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of 
South  America  of  .$252,855,463. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  imports 
by  us  from  South  America,  9;}.0f)  per 
cent  was  admitted  by  the  United 
States  free  of  all  duty. 

Thirty-five  million  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas were  imported  by  the  United 
States  from  Latin-America  during  this 
fiscal  period  of  1918.  Bananas  are  on 
the  free  list.  Despite  the  favorable 
treatment  of  the   great   fruit   imlustry 


of  troi)ical  Latin-America,  our  own 
fruit  industry  receives  far  from  equit- 
able tariff  treatment. 

Once  our  friends  and  neighbors  real- 
ize that  canned  foods  are  necessaries 
and  not  luxuries,  tariff  schedules  will 
be  reclassified ;  tariff  duties  will  be 
made  more  eftuitable,  and  markets  will 
be  immediately  opened  to  canned 
foods.  Our  nation  needs  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  canned  foods  industry  par- 
ticularly needs  them,  since  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  production  shall 
have  been  so  increased  that  additional 
foreign  markets  must  be  found,  other- 
wise the  industry  will  be  face  to  face 
with  a  nu)st  serious  problem. 


JULi'US    H.    BARNES 

United  States,  which  are,  after  all,  a 
great  domestic  nmrket  for  all  the 
manifold  jjroducts  of  our  industries 
and  factories,  we  must  utilize  to  the 
full  every  jiossiljle  improvement  in  the 
facilities  between  our  farms  and  the 
final  consuming  markets  in  Europe 
which  largely  govern  the  return  to  our 
l)roducers.  The  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken  to  this  effect,  point  directly  at 
the  enlarging  of  transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  cheapening  of  transporta- 
tion costs. 

This  naturally  directs  the  develop- 
ment of  rail  and  sound  water  trans- 
l)ortation.  But  under  the  world  con- 
ditions of  today  the  ocean  carriage  is 
the  important  element  of  cost  between 
our  farm  and  final  market,  and  that 
must  have  the  closest  and  most  careful 
study.  Readiness  of  opportunity  to 
ship,  affecting  as  it  does  the  margins 
levied  by  handlers  and  the  legitimate 
expenses  that  accrue  on  delayed  ship- 
ment, are  a  factor,  along  with  the  cost 
of  actual  transi)ortation. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  complete  and  adeqiuite 
ocean  transport,  with  regular  service 
and  on  fair  rates,  will  directly  reflect 
into  the  maintenance  of  the  buying 
power  of  our  cereal  raising  sections. 
Because  of  the  wide  extent  of  cereal 
production,  because  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  ports  which  serve  as  natural 
outlets  to  different  sections,  ocean  ser- 
vice must  be  widely  distributed  from 
all  our  ports  or  it  would  fail  of  its 
full  usefulness. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  as  a 
.sound  national  principle  that  ocean 
transport  should  lay  no  undue  burden 
on  the  manufactured  product,  as 
against  the  raw  cereal  grain.  It  is 
greatly  in  the  national  interest  to  ex- 
port a  product  M'hich  has  furnished 
employment  in  the  cereal  manufactur- 
ing  industry,   and   employment   in   the 

(Continued   on    page   313) 
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Expansion  of  Dairy  Industry 
Depends  on  Markets  Abroad 


Jiy   J) WIGHT  E.  AUSTIN 

Managing  Director  Nestle 's  Pood 
Company 

THE  source  of  a  nation's  prosperity 
is  necessarily  in  its  trade.  For 
the  comforts  of  its  citizens  domestic 
and  import  trade  are  necessary,  but 
for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  it  must  look 
t)eyond  its  borders. 

Who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  exports!  What  must  follow 
an  even  distribution  of  a  nation's 
j)roducts!  Prosperity — All  citizens — 
the  whole  nation  are  interested — for 
til  rough  a  large  export  trade  an  even 
distribution  of  a  nation's  products  is 
possible,  and  this  results  in  prosperity. 

In  its  export  business,  as  in  its  dom- 
estic trade  a  nation  finds  employment 
for  its  people,  use  for  its  transporta- 
tion equipment,  its  raw  materials  and 
its  facilities  for  finance.  If  its  ex- 
l)orts  are  large  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  people  is  promoted. 

For  many  years  the  export  of  dairy 
products  was  very  small,  periods  of 
over-production  were  frequent  and  the 
desired  development  of  the  industry 
retarded. 

Speeded    Up    Dairjdng 
During  the  Great  War 

During  the  Great  War,  the  world 
reached  out  its  needy  hand  into  Amer- 
ica, and  we  speeded  up  our  dairying 
and  produced  not  to  our  limit  but  far 
in  excess  of  any  previous  effort.  This 
demand,  however,  was  to  meet  an 
emergency  as  was  the  Allied  demainl 
for  ammunition.  The  demand  for  am- 
7nunition  closed  abruptly.  The  demand 
for  our  dairy  products  may  close  grad- 
ually, but  yet  surely,  if  we  make  no 
effort  to  sustain  and  further  develop 
tiie  export  business  thus  begun.  To 
this  task  our  business  leaders  must 
address  their  efforts,  and  government 
agencies  lend  their  support. 

The  manufacture,  transportation  and 
sale  of  food  products  engages  many 
activities.  For  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products  farms  are  necessary, 
cows  in  large  numbers,  and  many  men 
to  manage  and  perform  the  work. 
Feeds  must  be  prepared,  the  cows 
])roperly  attended  and  their  milk  han- 
dled with  the  greatest  care  until  it  is 
delivered  to  'the  factory  where  it  is 
prepared  for  the  world's  markets. 
Ilere  again  many  men  and  women  are 
engaged  and  a  large  variety  of  valua- 
))le  machinery  employed. 

The  railroads  with  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  then  lend  their 
facilities   to    transport   the   product    to 


seaboard.  At  seaboard  many  people 
are  engaged  in  unloading  and  reload- 
ing; shipping  and  custom  offices  em- 
ploying large  mnn))ers  of  men  and 
women  to  perform  the  necessary  ser- 
vices for  export.  Bankers  play  a  large 
l)art  in  handling  the  finances  of  tliis 
business,  antl  many  people  are  engaged 
in  arranging  the  banking  details. 
Containers  For  Milk 
An  Important  Factor 

Associated  witli  tlie  export  of  milk 
products  must  necessarily  be  the  pack- 
ages which  contain  the  products.  In 
the  manufacture  of  canned  milk, 
canned  butter,  canned  cheese  and 
canned  milk  powder,  very  large  quan- 
tities of  cans  are  necessary.  Many  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cans  in  the  tin  plate  from  which  the 
cans  are  made;  and  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  tin  from  M'hieh  the  tin 
plate  is  made ;  and  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  these  articles  from  source 
of  production  to  place  where  con- 
sumed. 

And  so  in  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  the  coal,  boxes,  labels, 
nails  and  incidentals  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  these  products,  the 
people  of  the  nation  also  find  a  field 
for  many  and  large  activities.  The 
larger  our  exports  the  greater  our  ac- 
tivities, our  opportunities  and  prosper- 
ity. The  export  business  interests 
every  citizen. 

The  production  of  canned  milk  in 
the  United  States  in   1914  was  about 


ir),00(),0()()  cases  with  practically  no  re- 
pairs. Tiie  i)roduction  in  1919  was 
.■}!»,()0(),()00  cases  and  the  exports  about 
18,000,000  cases.  The  export  of  this 
18,000,000  cases  required  all  of  the 
milk  from  1^60,000  cows  or  the  entire 
milk  stipply  from  24,000  farms  averag- 
ing 15  cows  each.  It  recjuired  18,000,- 
000  boxes  and  864,000,000  tin  cans  to 
carry  tliis  milk  abroad. 

Percentage      Of      Butter 
Exported   Is   Very   Small 

The  production  of  butter  in  1919 
was  1,493,000,000  pounds  and  only  34,- 
000,000  pounds  were  exported  —  less 
than  21/2% — and  yet  this  small  per- 
centage exported  required  the  milk 
from  over  11,000  farms  for  a  full  year. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  1919 
was  352,000,000  pounds,  only  4%  of 
which  was  exported,  yet  it  required 
all  the  milk  from  1,800  farms  to  pro- 
duce the  export. 

Just  now  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
large  over-production  of  canned  milk 
and  also  of  cheese.  There  are  tre- 
mendous accumulations  of  evaporated 
milk  in  France  and  England.  Milk, 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  sent 
abroad  in  larger  quantities  than  were 
consumed.  The  armies  have  left  large 
accumulations  here  and  there  to  be 
sold  at  best  terms  obtainable.  Ex- 
change has  operated  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  American  producer 
and  a  general  warning  has  gone  forth 
that  manufacturers  must  proceed  with 
care.  Curtailment  of  production  has 
already  begun. 

The  cultivation  of  foreign  markets 
is  vital.  We  can  and  do  produce  more 
dairy  products  than  we  consume.  With 
a  quality  product,  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically prepared,  and  with  typical 
American  genius  eny)loyed,  an  export 
trade  development  and  stability  will 
be  given  the  industry — a  stability  it 
has  not  had  for  several  decades. 


Exportation  Of  Shoes  Means 
Activity  In  Many  Other  Lines 


By  H.  K  MORSE 
Export  Manager  Regal  Shoe  Company 

A  POINT  we  often  lose  sight  of  is 
that  when  we  export  a  manufac- 
tured article,  we  are  exporting  a  great 
many  constituent  parts  tiiat  we  don't 
see  at  first  glance. 

In  the  case  of  a  shoe,  we  are  ex- 
porting in  the  top,  goat  skin ;  we  are 
exporting  in  the  vamp,  calf  skin ;  we 
are  exporting  in  the  sole,  cow  hide:  in 
the  shank,  steel;  in  the  lining  textile; 
in  the  facings  of  cheap  shoes,  sheep 
skin. 

These  are  all  visible  substances,  but 
hidden  away  in  the  shoe,  and  paid  for 


by  the  foreign  purchaser  are  labor 
costs,  transportation  costs,  rent,  taxes, 
the  tan  bark  that  was  used  in  tanning 
the  leather,  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
maple  lasts  that  the  shoe  was  made 
on;  the  rent  of  tlie  machinery  that  the 
slioe  was  made  on;  tiie  rent  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  the  shoe  was  made  witli ; 
the  coal  that  was  consumed  in  mak- 
ing power. 

All  these  are  in  the  shoe  when  it  is 
delivered  to  the  foreign  buyer;  the  for- 
eign buyer  pays  the  shoe  manufacturer 
for  these  things  and  the  shoe  manufac- 
turer passes  the  money,  after  deduct- 
ing his  own  fair  share,  to  those  who 
have  furnished  various  parts,  seen  and 
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Urges  Metric  System  For  The  World 

AT  the  recent  convention  in  Paris  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  following  resolution  urging  world  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures 
was  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted  as  its  first 
principle  a  policy  of  hearty  world  co-operation;   and 

Whereas,  there  does  exist  at  the  present  time  a  bewildering  confusion  in  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  allied  nations;   and 

Whereas,  this  confusion  and  waste  during  the  World  War  was  an  element 
of  serious  inconvenience  and  in  time  of  peace  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  efficient 
world  co-operation;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  meeting  duly  as- 
sembled, urges  world  uniformity  of  units  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  commerce  through  co-ordination,  standardization  and  simplification; 
and,  further,  that  the  British  empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  forth- 
with standardize  on  the  metric  system  solely. 


Manufactures 
Score  Growth 
In  Exports 


unseen;    in    fact,    the    matter    is    more 
(•<)nil)licatecl  even  than  this. 

For  example,  jMassaehusetts  manu- 
factured shoes  in  1914  amounting  to 
more  tlian  $200,000,000.  Nearly  $47,- 
000,000  of  tills  money  was  paid  out  by 
slioe  manufacturers  to  wage  earners. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  the  sub- 
division of  this  money;  it  was  used  to 
pay  rent,  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  part 
was  put  into  the  savings  bank.  The 
part  that  was  spent  for  food  and 
clothes  doubtless  found  its  way  in  part 
at  least,  through  the  packing  houses 
and  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  to 
the  growers  of  beef  and  sheep  and 
cotton. 

The  Massachusetts  shoe  nmnufactur- 
ci's  paid  more  than  $120,000,000  for 
raw  materials.  As  we  have  indicated 
above,  a  large  part  of  this  was  spent 
for  goat  skin,  calf  skin  and  sole 
leather — part  of  it  was  spent  for  eye- 
lets, linings,  rubber  heels  and  com- 
position soles.  The  tanners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  that  sold  the  npper 
leather  and  sole  leather  to  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  in  turn  had  to  buy  tan 
bark  for  their  vats,  and  this  came 
largely  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
and  tiie  money  that  they  paid  for  the 
tan  bark  was  distributed  largely 
among  the  wage  earners,  and  from 
their  luinds  went  into  the  jiockets  of 
the  local  merchants,  not  to  stay  there, 
hut  to  go  back  to  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wide  Distribution 
Of  Money  For  Shoes 
Tiie  tanners  also  had  to  buy  hides 
and  skins  from  the  i)acking  houses, 
and  they  had  to  pay  wages,  amounting 
to  nearly  $.32,000,000,  and  their  wage 
earners  also  spent  their  money  with 
the  local  tradesmen,  and  put  it  into 
the  local  banks.  The  packing  houses 
l)aid  part  of  the  money  that  they  re- 
ceived from  tanners  out  in  the  form 
of  wages,  but  they  paid  vastly  more 
of  it  to  the  raisers  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  goats,  and  this  money  going 
to  our  grazing  states  like  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
as  well  as  all  the  Central  States,  af- 
forded  the  last  step   iu   this  wide  dis- 


tribution of  the  money  that  the  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, received  for  shoes  that  he  sent 
abroad. 

J  Jut  there  were  lots  of  side  avenues 
down  which  part  of  the  money  tric- 
kled. The  last  maker  bought  his  ma- 
ple in  the  northern  forests  and  paid 
for  it  with  the  money  that  he  received 
from  the  shoe  manufacturer.  The  rub- 
ber heel  and  fibre  sole  manufacturers 
in  Ohio  bought  supplies  and  paid  their 
employees  with  their  share  of  the 
money.  The  textile  mills  who  sup- 
plied the  linings  bought  their  cotton 
in  the  Southern  States. 

As  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  were 
brought  from  the  plains  to  the  slaugh- 
ter houses,  and  as  the  skins  were 
moved  from  the  slaughter  houses  to 
the  tanneries  to  the  shoe  factories,  and 
as  shoes  moved  from  the  shoe  factories 
to  the  port  of  shipment,  which  might 
be  New  York,  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco,  immense  amounts  were  paid 
out  for  freight  and  this  freight  money 
went  partly  into  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  partly  to  the  builders 
of  cars  and  manufacturers  of  steel 
rails,  and  partly  to  coal  miners. 

Packing  houses,  tanneries  and  shoe 
manufacturers  all  bought  coal  in  large 
quantities  and  the  money  that  they 
paid  for.  the  coal,  which  originally 
came  from  the  shoe  manufacturer, 
went  largely  into  the  pockets  of  coal 
miners,  and  to  their  local  tradesmen. 
Then  the  coal  itself  had  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  points  where  it  was 
mined  to  the  places  where  it  was  used, 
and  this  meant  more  freight  charges 
and  more  money  for  the  steel  mills  and 
the  car  builders  and  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

We  see  that  the  $3.40  which  a 
lirockton  shoe  manufacturer  received 
for  a  pair  of  exported  shoes  in  19]  4 
didn't  rest  in  Brockton  nor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  was  broken  up  into  bits, 
and  as  the  bits  went  on,  they  broke 
up  into  smaller  pieces,  until  the  pieces 
seemed  to  be  as  small  as  atoms,  but 
forming,  when  taken  together,  innum- 
erable large  streams,  flowing  into  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  benefiting 
people  in  nearly  all  lines  of  business 
and  all  strata  of  society. 


MANUFACTURES  continue  to  be 
the  chief  characteristic  of 
United  States  export  trade.  They  have 
formed,  says  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  52% 
of  our  exports  in  the  current  calendar 
year,  and  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  56%  as  against  4.3%  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  manufactures  ex- 
ported in  the  calendar  year  1911  will, 
says  the  bank's  statement,  be  not  only 
the  largest  ever  recorded  but  will  con- 
siderably exceed  $4,000,000,000  as 
against  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  calendar  year  1914. 

Details  of  the  distribution  of  man- 
ufactures in  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
which  are  now  at  hand,  indicate  that 
the  world  is  demanding  from  us  tiie 
class  of  materials  required  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  its  people.  Food, 
clothing  and  certain  transportation 
facilities  must  be  had  for  immediate 
use,  while  other  lines,  sueii  as  the 
building  of  new  railways  antl  factories 
and  the  replacement  of  machinery  op- 
erated during  the  war,  can  be  tem- 
j)orarily  deferred,  awaiting  adjustment 
of  costs,  and  the  big  increase  ciiarae- 
terizing  our  1920  exports  of  manufac- 
tures occurred  in  articles  required  for 
immediate  use. 

Textiles  exported  in  the  fiscal  vear 
1920  aggregated  $485,000,000  against 
.$328,000,000  in  1919,  and  only  $81,- 
000,000  in  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
an  increase  of  50%  in  value  over  last 
year  and  of  500%  over  the  fiscal  year 
1914.  Leather  and  manufactures 
thereof  amounted  in  1920  to  $292,000,- 
000  against  $183,000,000  in  1!)19  and 
$58,000,000  in  1914,  an  increase  in 
value  of  60%  over  last  year  and  ap- 
proximately 400%  over  1914. 

Wood  manufactures  aggregated 
$169,000,000  in  1920,  an  increase  of 
61'/r  over  last  year;  mineral  oil  ex- 
ports in  the  various  manufactured 
forms  aggregated  $403,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  an  increase  of  21'/{. 
over  the  immediately  preceding  year; 
manufactures  of  rubber  $70,000,000, 
an  increase  of  56%  over  last  year  and 
more  than  400%  over  1914,  while  au- 
tomobiles capped  the  climax  with  an 
increase  of  100%  as  compared  M'ith 
last  year  and  700%  as  compared  with 
1914. 

Transportation  is  an  absolute  re- 
quirement of  commerce,  and  the  pres- 
ent denmnd  for  trans]>ortation  facili- 
ties for  immediate  use  is  evidenced  bv 
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the  fact  tliiit  tlio  cx|)()rt  of  coniniercial 
cars  ill  1!)2()  was  st!42,0()0,()()()  against 
)ti:W,0()0,()00  one  year  ago,  and  only  $1,- 
000,000  in  1914;  the  value  of  cars  for 
steam  railways  exported  in  1920  was 
$r)4,()00,000  against  .l!82,000,000  one 
year  earlier,  and  $7,000,000  in  1914, 
and  of  locomotives  exported  in  1920 
$4:5,000,000  against  $25,000,000  one 
year  ago  and  $3,500,000  in  1914.  The 
railways  themselves  are  apparently 
having  to  wait  until  the  railway  world 
can  catch  its  breath  after  the  war,  for 
the  exportation  of  rails,  track  material, 
ties  and  car-wheels  show  no  increase 
over  1919,  despite  the  fact  that  ears 
and  locomotives  show  an  increase  of 
80','i  in  value  exported  in  1920  com- 
pared  M-ith   1919. 

In  other  particulars  it  is  apparent 
that  the  immediate  requirements  of 
man  are  characterizing  the  world's 
demand  upon  us.  Of  cotton  goods 
alone  the  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  were  $364,000,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  a  million  dollars  a  day,  against 
onlv  $232,000,000  one  year  ago  and 
$5l",000,000  in  1914,  and  while  a  part 
of  this  increase  is  due  to  higher  prices, 
the  increase  in  cpiantities  exported  is 
very  large. 

Ill  woolen  goods,  of  which  we 
scarcely  expected  to  become  any  con- 
siderable exporters,  the  total  for  1920 
was  $56,000,000  against  $31,000,000 
one  year  ago,  and  less  than  $5,000,000 
in  1914,  while  in  inilk  manufactures, 
for  which  we  bring  the  raw  material 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
total  exports  in  1920  were  $36,000,000 
against  less  than  $3,000,000  in  1914. 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof 
also  show  a  remarkable  gain  in  ex- 
])orts,  the  total  for  1920  being  $292,- 
000,000  against  $183,000,000  one  year 
ago,  and  $58,000,000  in  1914.  Of  boots 
and  shoes  exported  in  1920  the  num- 
ber aggregated  20,000,000  pairs  against 
8,000,000  in  1914.  India-rubber  manu- 
factures totaled  $70,000,000  in  1920 
against  $44,000,000  in  1919,  and  $12,- 
000,000  in  1914,  the  automobile  tires 
alone  totaling  $40,000,000  in  1920 
against  $23,0000,000  in  1919,  and  $3,- 
500,000  in  1914. 

Iron  and  steel  manuufactures  as  a 
whole  do  not  show  the  increases  char- 
acterizing the  textile  and  other  great 
industrial  lines.  In  certain  classes  of 
articles  required  for  instant  use,  such 
as  locomotives,  typewriters,  sugar  mill 
machinery,  motorcycles,  cutlery,  build- 
ers' hardware,  steam  engines  and 
])oilers,  sewing  machines,  pumi)ing  ma- 
chinery, pipes  and  fittings,  and  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel,  there  are  in- 
creases, in  values  at  least,  and  in  many 
cases  in  quantities ;  though  the  fall  oif 
in  other  lines  brings  the  grand  total 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  ex- 
ported less  in  value  in  1920  than  in 
1919,  but  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  in  value  as  in  the  year  preced- 
ing the  war. 


San  Francisco  Is  Center 

For  Pan  Pacific  Trade 
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Hy  NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS 

*HE  insistent  demand  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  recognition  and  special 
consideration  as  a  capital  port  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  expression 
of  local  pride  or  provincial  interest. 

Ask  any  well  informed  world  trader 
who  has  given  serious  study  to  the 
([uestions  involved  and  who  has  had  an 
opi)ortunity  to  observe  the  facts  at 
leisure  on  the  spot  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  city's  contention  which 
are  of  national  if  not  world  importance. 
He  will  tell  you  that  instead  of  this 
being  an  insidious  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  leadership  and  prosperity  of 
the  East  and  to  transfer  the  financial 
and  trade  center  from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Golden  Gate  all  that  is  sought  will 
promote  the  interests  of  capital  in  the 
older  states. 

War  Changed  Nation 
To   World's   Creditor 

Prior  to  the  war  American  trade  was 
heavily  in  debt.  The  balance  was 
against  us.  We  were  a  debtor  nation 
paying  heavy  tril)ute  annually  in  gold 
and  securities  to  square  the  commer- 
cial ledger.  The  war  stimulated  ex- 
l)orts  immensely.  New  factories  were 
built.  Plants  were  greatly  enlarged. 
Men  and  women  were  put  to  work. 
Production  increased  almost  to  an  in- 
credible extent.  Ships  were  built  with 
feverish  haste  and  in  vast  numbers  to 
carry  our  newly  found  overseas  trade 
and   help  the  Allies  win  the  war. 

^Meanwhile  production  in  Europe 
was  disorganized,  paralyzed  and  at 
the  last  almost  destroyed.  The  stores 
of  food  and  clothes  and  materials 
warehoused  through  years  of  lioarding 
disappeared.  We  were  compelled  to 
the  point  of  depriving  our  own  ]ieople 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  equip  the  old 
world.  In  addition  we  had  to  finance 
Euroi)e.  Vast  loans  were  granted  the 
Allie's.  The  end  of  the  war  found  Eu- 
rope in  our  debt  to  the  tune  of  billions, 
saddled  with  interest  running  into 
more  ])illions  and  still  in  need  of 
American  skill  ami  American  products. 
End  of  War  Found 
Europe   Was    Broken 

Here  was  the  situation:  Euroj^e  was 
nearly  bankrupt.  The  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  its  great  carrying  trade  had 
almost  been  annihilated.  Its  troubles 
were  accentuated  by  social  unrest  and 
revolutionary  movements  among  the 
masses  of  its  peoples.  Every  one  of 
its  nations  had  a  depreciated  currency 
de])leted  of  a  sound  money  liasis  and 
was   heavily    in    debt    to    the    United 


States.  We  had  emerged  with  more 
and  more  efficient  factories,  better  pro- 
cesses and  increased  production  of  raw 
materials,  with  the  greatest  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  ever  possessed  by  this 
country,  with  the  greatest  per  capita 
wealth  in  history,  with  more  gold  than 
was  ever  before  held  in  any  single  I 
country,  and  with  a  cost  of  living  in-  \ 
fiated  by  cheap  money  and  a  heavy 
war  taxation. 

Eastern  capital  foresaw  the  return  | 
of  tlurope  to  production  and  that  its 
needs  fell  oft"  so  to  our  new  productiv- 
ity would  be  compelled  to  find  markets 
somewhere.  It  also  realized  that  as  a 
creditor  nation  America  must  find 
some  means  of  securing  payment  of 
debt  due,  and  that  consecpiently  im- 
ports from  Europe  must  be  stimulated 
even  if  imported  goods  came  into  com- 
l)etition   with  home   industry. 

Of  course  there  were  other  than  Eu- 
ropean markets  possible  of  exploita- 
tion. South  America  offered  an  invit- 
ing field.  German  and  British  domi- 
nance in  Latin  American  trade  had 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  was 
eclipsed. 

We  needed  the  products  of  our  sis- 
ter continent.  Ours  M'^re  wanted 
there.  But  after  all  South  Americii 
has  a  poj)ulation  less  than  that  of  sev- 
eral single  European  nations. 
Panama  Canal  Opened 
Short  Route  to   Pacific 

The  Panama  ("anal  had  o])('ned  uj)  a 
short  route  to  the  trade  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica had  been  brought  nearer  to  New 
York  than  to  any  other  great  port  in 
the  world.  Australasia,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  British  India  had  been 
brought  so  much  nearer  than  by  either 
of  the  old  routes  that  so  far  as  dis- 
tance was  concerned  Europe  had  no 
advantage  in  competing  for  that  trade. 
The  Orient,  and  especiallj'  China  with 
its  500,000,000  of  people,  was  brought 
nearer  still.  Here  was  an  attractive 
market.  China  was  apparently  awak- 
ening from  its  lethargy.  The  stan- 
dards of  living  and  the  ])er  capita  Chi- 
nese income  were  fast  improving. 

There  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
imi)roved  interior  communications  and 
transportation  facilities  in  Asia,  and 
China  had  been  exporting  more  to  ns 
than  we  had  been  sending  to  her,  so 
that  as  a  creditor  nation  China  invited 
our  trade.  The  only  handicaps  were 
the  low  price  of  silver,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory existent  banking  and  company 
charter  and  trust  laws,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  European  influence.  The 
Edge  law,  the  Pomerene  law,  the  Pitt- 
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Large  Field  For  Foreign  Trade  on  a  Barter  Basis  Is  Offered 


A  LARGE  field  for  foreign  trade  on 
barter  basis,  an  emergency  meth- 
od already  successfully  employed  by 
Great  Britain,  is  open  to  the  United 
States  and  should  be  availed  of  dur- 
ing the  present  abnormal  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  trade  bulletin 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  In  part,  the  review  says: 
"Attention  has  been  directed  fre- 
quently during  the  last  year  to  the 
economic  situation  of  the  peoples  of 
Austria,  Germany,  Czechoslova'iia,  Ru- 
mania, and  other  bordering  countries. 
The  extremely  low  exchange  values  of 
their  currencies  render  purchases 
abroad  almost  prohibitive  in  cost,  yet 
without  the  importation  of  supplies  of 
raw  materials  and  equipment,  indus- 
tries can  be  restored  but  haltingly  and 
with  serious  delay.  Without  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  surplus  for  export  pro- 
duced by  active  industries,  no  improve- 
ment in  exchange  can  be  anticipated. 
The  vital  importance  to  the  world  of 
the   restoration   of   these    countries    to 


active  work  as  soon  as  possible  can 
scarcely   be   over-emphasized. 

"The  path  to  normal  activity  is 
further  blocked  by  the  disruption  of 
transportation  and  the  lack  of  coal. 
Widespread  and  long  continued  unem- 
ployment also  aggravates  the  political, 
and  social  dangers  of  the  situation. 
Under  these  circumstances  many  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are  turning 
to  the  employment  of  direct  barter  of 
domestic  products  for  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

' '  There  is  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness of  this  character  that  is  now  of- 
fered from  all  the  countries  in  question, 
and  it  is  known  that  such  opportuni- 
ties are  being  seized  upon,  especially 
by  British  traders  who  are  in  a  favor- 
able position  to  ta'-e  advantage  of 
them  as  they  control  the  organization 
required  to  conduct  such  transactions. 
In  view  of  the  important  relation 
which  export  trade  now  holds  to  our 
new  shipping  interests  and  to  our  gen- 
eral national  prosperity,  it  appears  that 


the  initiative  to  enter  this  field  of 
barter  operations  should  be  found  in 
the   United   States   also. 

"It  should  not  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  our  traders  to  create  the  machinery 
that  would  permit  of  a  considerable 
direct  exchange  of  products  during  the 
present  abnormal  period.  Some  such 
operations  have  already  been  inaug- 
urated but  much  more  can  be  done. 
The  safeguards  that  are  desirable  to 
protect  the  complicated  operations  in- 
volved in  the  barter  of  commodities  of 
varied  character  present  considerable 
difficulties,  but  they  could  be  over- 
come. 

"In  any  event,  overseas  commerce 
is  so  necessary  that  any  method  under 
which  it  is  found  possible  to  continue 
it  should  not  be  ignored.  The  risks 
that  undoubtedly  exist  are  not  so  great 
as  to  deter  enterprise  in  this  field,  and 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  form  last- 
ing trade  connections  with  the  restor- 
ation of  industry  and  normal  exchange 
will   make   valuable. ' ' 


mail  law  and  a  wonderful  new  interest 
ill  world  trade  have  helped  to  better 
tliese  conditions. 

New  and  better  banking,  exchange 
and  credit  facilities  have  already  been 
created,  new  and  better  business  com- 
binations are  due,  and  silver  is  rising 
rapidly  enough  to  cause  hope  that  it 
will  soon  pass  the  $1.55  mark,  when 
our  exchange  problem  with  the  Orient 
will  cease  and  American  goods  at  dol- 
lar prices  will  appeal  to  Oriental 
buyers. 

Here  is  potential  wealth  offered. 
Here  our  compulsory  imports  from 
Kurope  may  be  balanced  against  ex- 
l)i)rts  across  the  Pacific.  From  what 
|)ort  shall  they  be  sent?  By  what 
route  or  combination  of  routes  shall 
American  ships  carry  American  goods? 
Which  is  the  best  way — best  as  a  pri- 
vate and  national  interest  based  upon 
sound  economies  and  business  states- 
manship? How  shall  we  best  protect 
our  interests  and  maintain  our  world 
trade  supremacy?  Is  San  Francisco, 
with  its  development  as  a  manufactur- 
ing and  export  center  for  Pacific 
Ocean  trade,  the  answer? 

It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  not  economic 
wisdom  to  manufacture  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  goods  for  shipment  to  the 
Orient.  It  is  certainly  not  possible  to 
continue  the  pre-Panama  Canal  prac- 
tice of  transcontinental  rail  transpor- 
tation to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  for 
transshipment  there  unless  a  highly 
favorable  preferential  rail  rate  could 
be  struck.  Without  such  a  rate  one  of 
two  things  must  be  done.  Goods  must 
lie  shijiped  direct  to  the  Orient  through 
the  canal  or  manufactured  in  the  Pa- 
cific and   loaded  on   to   bottoms   there. 

This  is  the  course  San  Francisco 
asks  consideration  for.  It  is  contended 
that  wherever  it  is  practicable  to 
create  new  and  additional  industrial 
l)lants    in    California    the    duplication 


would  be  justified  and  profitable,  and 
indeed  in  many  instances  must  be  con- 
sidered if  world  trade  is  to  be  main- 
tained, as  it  must  be,  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  people  and  our  home  in- 
dustry and  actually  in  the  interests  of 
Eastern  capital  and  prosperity. 

One  Logical  Center 
For  Oriental  Trade 

San  Francisco  claims  to  be  able  to 
prove  its  case  that  it  is  the  one  logical 
point  where  the  American  Pacific 
Ocean  trade  must  be  developed  and 
centered. 

The  reasons  given  are  logical  and 
well  sustained  by  cold  facts.  Califor- 
nia as  a  whole,  and  especially  around 
San  Francisco,  is  perfectly  suited  to 
become  a  great  factory  state.  Abund- 
ant water  power  supplies  cheap  and 
abundant  electrical  energy,  heat  and 
light.  In  this  respect  California  ex- 
cels the  world.  The  electric  furnace 
offers  a  solution  of  .steel  production 
liroblems  that  is  highly  interesting. 
Lumber  is  plentiful  and  good,  and  the 
export  trade  in  lumber  from  this  slope 
is  already  among  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican overseas  industries. 

Wheat,  both  soft  and  hard,  is  grown 
over  wide  areas,  and  its  by-products 
constitute  another  industry  of  national 
imiiortanee,  highly  developed.  Fisher- 
ies are  extensive  and  profitable,  and 
cainied  fish  originating  in  California  is 
(piite  familiar  in  all  transpacific  coun- 
tries. The  fruit  industry  is  stupend- 
ous and  highly  organizetl,  already  o(!- 
cujiying  a  leading  position  at  home 
and  capable  of  immense  ex])ansioii  for 
exjjort  purjxises.  ]!eef  and  leather  are 
staples  and  both  can  be  greatly  stim- 
ulated. 

Vast  deposits  of  commercial  min- 
erals exist,  such  as  borax,  salt,  soda, 
the  nitrates,  oil,  magnesite,  cinnabar, 
chromes  and  copper.    Great  as  are  the 


resources  of  this  state  in  the  precious 
metals  its  soil  possibilities  are  even 
greater.  And  while  thus  it  is  easily 
to  be  seen  that  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
])orting  and  feeding  an  imperial  pop- 
idation  it  is  also  especially  well  fitted 
for  factory  development. 

The  raw  materials  required  either 
are  or  can  be  all  produced.  Cotton  is 
a  successful  crop,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  it  has  been  proved  that  raw 
silk  can  be  profitably  grown  on  a  large 
and  commercial  scale.  Climatic  con- 
ditions are  such  that  work  can  be  car- 
ried on  for  more  hours  a  day  and  more 
days  a  year  in  the  open  or  in  low  cost 
buildings,  without  artificial  light  or 
heat  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  long  run  econom.y,  availabil- 
ity and  common  interest  determine  the 
course  of  trade.  Facts,  not  perhaps  at 
first  clearly  seen,  but  facts,  neverthe- 
less,  account   for  trade   centers. 

All  that  investors  can  do  is  to  fore- 
see and  act  accordingly.  Many  years 
of  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
Pacific  Ocean  conditions  compels  this 
verdict.  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific, 
as  New  York  on  the  Atlantic,  must  be 
metropolitan.  But  whether  by  far- 
seeing  policy  and  action  the  entire 
dominance  of  Pacific  Ocean  trade  shall 
be  secured  and  retained  by  this  c<iun- 
try,  or  by  reasons  of  shortsighted  and 
uneconomical  pursuance  of  other  plans 
America  shall  be  beaten  by  its  rivals, 
is  the  question. 

Time  and  costs,  not  sentiment,  are 
the  arguments  which  will  win,  and  the 
only  arguments,  even  if  quality  is 
ecpial.  This  economy  of  time  and  costs 
can  only  lie  obtained  by  making,  sell- 
ing and  trading  for  the  Orient  through 
its  nearest  aiul  most  suitable  port.  And 
by  holding  this  trade  through  the  util- 
ization of  San  Francisco's  facilities 
New  York  may  the  more  certainly  re- 

(Contlnucd   on    page   312) 
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jf Business 

Sonncleci  oriSrytli 

Rebuilt  Autos 


WE  have  absolute  confidence 
in  our  organization;  ab- 
solute confidence  in  our 
product;  and  absolute  confidence 
that  we  can  instill  that  confidence 
into  you,  for  we  have  done  so  in 
others. 

Our  product  is  reliable  Rebuilt  and 
Used  Motor  Cars.  We  know  they 
are  reliable  because  they  are  se- 
lected by  our  experts,  inspected  and 
overhauled  by  our  trained  mechan- 
ical force,  and  backed  by  our  repu- 
tation of  reliability. 

If  you  need  an  automobile,  or  a 
dozen  automobiles,  we  can  supply 
your  want  quickly,  intelligently, 
and  satisfactorily,  no  matter  where 
you  may  be. 

If  you  wish  quotations  on  quantity 
lots  of  automobiles,  or  if  you  wish 
information  of  any  sort,  we  will  be 
glad  to  extend  to  you  our  services. 

We  cater  to  dealers  in  foreign 
countries. 


The  PETERSON  Corporation 
Los  Angeles,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable   address :      ' '  Petco ' ' 
Code:  ABC  5tli  Edition 
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OPERATING  97  STEAMSHIPS 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FREIGHT  AND 

PASSENGER  ROUTES 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PUGET  SOUND— TRANS  PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only) 
Kleven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Seattle  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Hong   Kong,    Dairen,   Vladivostok,   Manila   and 
Singapore. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER— TRANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Seven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Portland  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,   Dairen,   Vladivostok  and   Manila. 

PUGET  SOUND— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Frequent  Sailings   (Passenger  and  freight) 
Coastwise    service    between    Seattle,     Tacoma,    Victoria,    Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
SS  President  SS  Admiral  Schley     SS  Admiral  Farragut 

SS  Governor  SS  Admiral  Dewey     SS  Admiral  Sebree 

.SS  Queen 

PUGET  SOUND— ALASKA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
Puget    Sound   to   all    points   in   Southeastern   and    Southwestern 
Alaska. 

SS  City  of  Seattle  SS  Admiral  Watson 

SS  Spokane  SS  Admiral  Kvans 

SS  Admiral  Goodrich  SS  Admiral  Rodman 

CALIFORNIA— MEXICO  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  ail  west  coast  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 
SS  Senator  SS  Curacao 

OREGON— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passengers  and  freight) 
San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Coos  Bay,  Marshfleld,  Astoria,  Portland. 

SS  City  of  Topeka 

EAST   COAST— WEST   COAST   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Boston   and    Philadelphia   to   Los  Angeles,    San  Francisco,    Port- 
land, Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 

Vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  SS  Company 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Philippine  Islands,   Straits  Settle- 
ment,   China,    Japan    and    Siberia    for    Barber    Steamship    Line 
service  New  York  to  the  Orient  and  round  the  world. 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
Seattle,  Wash.  Shanghai 

L.    C.    Smith    BIdg.  53   Szechuen    Road 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tacoma,   Wash 

322   Citizen's    Bank    BIdg.       Perkins  Blag. 

Portland,  Ore.      101  Third  St. 
H.  F.  Alexander  A.  F.  Haines 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l.  Mgr. 

K.  G.  McMlcken  R.  D.  Pinneo  C.  E.  Flye 

Gen.  Passenger  Agt.     Mgr.  Foreign  Freight    Gen'l.  Freight  Agt 


New  York  City 
17   State   St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
112    Market   Street 


75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL   LINE   AGENCIES   in  the 
United    States,    Alaska,    Hawaiian   Islands.    The    Straits    Settle- 
ments,   Philippine    Islands,    China,    .lapan,    Siberia,    Mexico    and 
the  Central  Americas. 
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Electrical  Industry  Plays 

Big  Part  In  Foreign  Trade 


By  il.   A.   OUDIN 

Vice-President    International    General 
Electric  Co, 

THE  participation  of  the  electrical 
industry  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude.  Consequently,  elec- 
trical exports  constitute  a  powerful 
factor  in  insuring  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  itself,  in  preventing  the 
uneniploynient  of  labor  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  wages. 

Tliere  are  many  allied  lines  of  nui- 
chinery  which  are  essential  adjuncts 
in  the  use  of  electrical  products  and 
which  are  exported  as  a  result  of  that 
association.  The  prosperity  of  such 
industries  is  closely  bound  up  witli 
tluit  of  the  electrical  industry.  Finally, 
tlie  ramifications  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry and  its  dependence  upon  other 
industries  are  such  that  its  condition 
of  prosperity  directly  affects  through 
these  contacts  the  welfare  of  a  host 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  this 
country. 

As  to  tlie  important  part  played  by 
tlie  electrical  industry  in  the  foreign 
tield,  reliable  figures  indicate  that  the 
})roduction  of  the  electrical  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  United  States 
during  1919  was  about  $900,000,000, 
of  which  over  .$90,000,000  or  IQ'/,  was 
exi)orted.  This  export  figure  of  $90,- 
000,000  was  an  increase  of  507^  over 
the  amount  exported  in  1918,  when  we 
exported  $60,000,000.  This  is  perhaps 
as  great  a  i)erceiitage  expoi'ted  as  in 
any  otiier  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
typewriters,  cash  registers,  harvesting 
machinery  and  a  few  others. 
Note  the  Destination 
Of  Electrical  Exports 

It  is  wortli  while  to  note  the  destina- 
tion of  these  electrical  exports.  Over 
40'/  went  to  North  and  South  Amei-- 
ica,  Canada,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  and 
Cuba,  being  our  best  customers  in  tlie 
order  named.  Over  25'/  went  to  the 
Far  East,  Japan,  China,  Australia  and 
India  being  our  principal  customers 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Europe  took  about  as  much  as  the 
Far  East.  Our  principal  customers  in 
Europe  were  Great  Britain,  Norway 
(which  gave  the  United  States  over 
$4,000,000  worth  of  electrical  business, 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  for  so- 
small  a  country),  France,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

This  higli  level  of  electrical  exports 
during  1919,  has  been  attained  in  the 
face  of  foreign  exchange  rates,  whicli 
have  become  increasingly  unfavorable. 


But  the  demand  for  electrical  products 
in  Europe  especially  has  been  urgent 
and  insistent,  so  necessary  is  the  util- 
ization of  electrical  power  regarded 
for  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of 
Europe. 

This  Export  Business 
Not  Handled  at  Loss 

The  fact  that  American  electrical 
nuinufacturers  have  been  able  in  gen- 
eral to  maintain  prices,  means  that 
this  export  business  has  not  been  han- 
dled at  a  loss,  or  in  the  way  of  dump- 
ing surplus  products.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  vital  and  necessary  part 
of  their  whole  business. 

How  imi)ortant  this  foreign  business 
has  been  in  maintaining  the  produc- 
tion in  American  factories  in  lines  in 
wliich  the  domestic  demand  has  tem- 
porarily fallen  off,  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  while  foreign  business 
as  a  whole  was  only  about  10'/  of 
that  production,  in  many  instances  it 
became  a  far  greater  percentage,  off- 
setting a  decline  in  domestic  demand. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  certain 
material,  such  as  turbine  sets,  the  for- 
eign demand  was  about  25%  of  the 
total;  for  street  car  equipment,  it  was 
60'/,  and  for  electric  railway  locomo- 
tives, still  higher. 

Increased   Foreign   Demand 
Maintained     Steady     Work 

The  falling  oft"  in  donu'stic  demand 
for  these  items  reflected  the  financial 
difficulties  of  central  stations  and  elec- 
tric and  trunk  line  railways  in  the 
United  States,  which,  because  of  more 
or  less  stationary  rates,  had  to  face 
a  rapidly  declining  net  income  and  in 
the  tight  money  market  found  it  ditfi- 
cidt  to  finance  any  considerable  pur- 
chase  of  new  equipment. 

The  increased  export  demand  for 
these  items  of  equipment  mean  that 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees 
were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tensive layoffs,  or  expensive  shifting 
of  labor. 

Any  factor  like  this,  M'hich  helps  to 
stabilize  demand  and  consequently 
production,  does  a  great  deal  to  in- 
sure a  steady  income  to  the  workmen 
and  to  prevent  the  distress  and  com- 
])lication  attendant  upon  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  export  of  electrical  manufac- 
tures aids  not  only  \\\c  electrical  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  but  also 
the  manufacturers  of  allied  machinery 
and  materials,  the  sale  of  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  sale  of  elec- 
trical machinery. 

Statistics  show  that  where  American- 
made    electrical    machinery    has    suc- 


cessfully entered  foreign  markets  there 
has  been  extensively  sold  allied  ma- 
chines, such  as  boilers,  condensers, 
pumps,  water  wheels,  hoists,  mining 
machinery,  sugar  mill  machinery,  rails 
and  accessories  and  a  host  of  like 
material. 

Development   of   Markets 
Helps     Other     Industries 

Tlie  intensive  exploitation  of  foreign 
markets  by  large  electrical  manufac- 
turing companies  has  done  much  to 
open  those  markets  for  the  products 
of  other  American  manufacturers. 
This  intensive  cultivation  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  wide  prevalance  of 
American  engineering  practice  in 
many  foreign  countries.  And  this 
again  has  reacted  favorably  upon  the 
exportation  of  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts of  American  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Siemens  &  Halske  ('oiii- 
pany  of  Berlin,  Karl  F.  Von  Siemens, 
chairman  of  the  company,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical goods  belongs  to  that  class  of 
industry  which  can  do  nothing  with 
purely  raw  materials  alone  but  also 
depends  on  tiie  articles  produced  by 
other  industries. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  more 
than  any  other  industry,  electrical 
manufacturing  draws  upon  the  [)rod- 
ucts  of  the  soil  and  the  output  of 
mines  and  in  no  less  a  degree,  the 
manufactured  articles  of  other  indus- 
tries in  a  finished  and  semi-finished 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  raw  materials, 
there  are  very  important  items  such 
as  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth  and  cot- 
ton tapes  manufactured  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Many  Articles  Required 
From   All    Over    Country 

From  the  east  also  there  come  co})- 
per  shapes  and  brass  manufactured  in 
endless  variety,  also  such  articles  as 
dry  goods,  textiles  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  for  construction  purposes  al- 
most every  kind  of  machinery  and  for 
production  purposes  machine  tools, 
tiiese  coming  from  the  most  part  from 
the  Middle  States.  Other  articles 
which  lead  in  the  list  of  domestic  com- 
modities, and  which  are  required  by 
the  electrical  manufacturing  industry, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  the  following: 

Vulcanized  fibre,  porcelain  materials, 
steel  wire,  metal  alloys,  petroleum  wax 
from  the  East.  Aluminum,  hardware, 
coal,  coke,  pig  iron  from  the  Jliddle 
West.  Asbestos,  mercury,  rutile,  tur- 
pentine, rosin,  oils,  pitch  from  the 
South.  Mica  and  slate  from  the 
North,  while  the  West  furnishes  many 
of  the  aritcles  already  mentioned  and 
in  addition,  the  raw  items  of  gasoline, 
lead  and  spliter. 

This  list  is  sufficiently  long  to  indi- 
cate that  the  electrical  industry  is  of 
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vital  importance  to  every  section  of 
tlie  United  States.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
l)oi't  of  electrical  gooils  eontril)utes  to 
the  coiiunercial  activities  of  the  im- 
portant seaports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  of  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle.  The  prosperity 
of  tiie  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the 
(iulf  will  he  greatly  enhanced  if  our 
electrical  bnsiness  with  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East  continues  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth. 

Depreciation   of  Exchange 
Barrier     Against     Europe 

With  the  certainty  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  P]uropean  currency  continuing 
for  a  long  time  to  time  and  thus  the 
maintenance  of  a  barrier  against  ex- 
|)orts  to  Europe,  more  and  niore  does 
it  behoove  the  American  manufacturers 
to  look  to  those  markets  which  are  not 
aflf'ected  by  unfavorable  exchanges. 
With  the  inevitable  falling  off  of  ex- 
jiorts  to  Europe,  new  business  must  be 
secured  from  the  markets  of  South 
America  and  particularly  from  those 
of  the  Far  East.  New  competition  re- 
((uircs  new  business  methods  and  the 
(lemantl  for  electrical  material  will 
not  be  maintained  at  its  present  liigh 
rate  unless  there  is  created  a  demand 
for  new  kinds  and  new  uses  of  elec- 
trical goods. 

In  the  development  of  electrical  pro- 
.jects,  also,  American  interests  can  do 
far  more  than  they  have  done  in  the 
|)ast  by  aiding  in  the  financing  of  such 
developments  without  which  many  of 
them  will  not  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future. 

American  trade  has  been  given  a 
tremendous  impetus  during  the  years 
of  the  war  and  the  months  which  have 
followed  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Whether  we  shall  retain  our  dominant 
jxjsition  and  not  revert  to  our  re- 
stricted and  provincial  pre-war  posi- 
tion will  be  determined  by  the  answer 
to  this  question :  Do  American  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  capitalists 
desire  to  play  the  interimtional  game? 

If  this  answer  be  in  the  affirmative, 
American  enterprise  no  doubt  will 
overcome  the  chief  handicap  to  our 
attaining  this  position  which  is  fouml 
in  our  relative  inexi)erience  in  the 
s])here  of  international  politics,  finance 
and   commerce. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   CENTER 

(Continued   from   page  30!!) 

lain  world  leadership  and  control  of 
the   European   mai'ket. 

These  then  are  the  things  that  need 
to  be  done  to  make  of  San  Francisco 
the  trade  center  and  guardian  that 
New  V'ork  needs:  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment i))  San  Francisco  of  a  perma- 
nent sam|)i('s  exhibition  and  buying 
center;  the  early  erection  of  branch 
factories  and  warehouses  for  the  orig- 
ination of  goods  for  the  transpacific 
trade;  the  systematic  development  of 
raw  material  production  along  the  Pa- 
cific slope;  a  thorough  and  liberal  pol- 


icy of  general  harbor  improvement 
and  supply  of  ships,  and  a  gradual  ad- 
justment of  trade  to  make  the  utmost 
use  of  San  Francisco's  natural  ad- 
vantages. 


The  Japanese  Situation 

(Continued   from   page  HUB) 


were  the  moral  leaders  of  the  world. 
Hut  now,  in  a  world  demoralized  by 
war,  crushed  by  debt,  chaotic  in  its 
finances,  prostrate  over  great  areas  in 
its  industries,  controlled  by  the  laws 
of  national  advantage,  we  seem  to 
have  been  not  a  Sir  Galahad,  but  a 
Don  Quixote  charging  windmills. 

In  such  tiines  as  these  a  nation  may 
lose  its  friends  and  commit  no  fault. 
1  do  not  criticise  Japan  when  I  say 
that  she  is  incapable  of  playing  the 
role  of  Sir  Galahad;  I  compliment  her 
when  I  say  that  she  is  not  likely  to 
assume  the  role  of  Don  Quixote. 

She  is  Oriental,  and,  led  by  her  mili- 
tarists,  is   ca])able    of   extreme    action 
without   regard   to   consequences. 
Political        Leader 
But  Not  the  Moral 

She  is  unquestionably  the  political, 
the  industrial,  and  the  intellectual 
leader  of  Asia.  But,  1  repeat,  she  has 
not  yet  won  that  moral  leadership  es- 
sential to  real  success.  When  I  say, 
as  I  do,  that  I  believe  she  will  ulti- 
mately achieve  that  leadership,  I  real- 
ize that  my  conclusion  may  finally 
seem  as  foolish  as  the  belief  of  the 
Turk  that  he  had  rescued  the  moon 
from  the  well  and  put  it  back  in  the 
sky. 

I  was  a  friend  of  Japan  when  I 
sailed.  I  return  a  friend.  That  is 
said  not  because  it  is  a  matter  of  any 
importance  to  Japan,  but  merely  to 
give  you  my  reaction  after  seeing 
Japan  and  China  and  Korea  and  talk- 
ing with  many  who  are  anti-Japanese. 
Conclusions  Given 
On  Far  East  Status 

Certain  impressions  stand  out 
clearly : 

First — I  believe  .Japan  will  make  al- 
most any  concession  in  the  matter  of 
emigration  to  this  country  in  order  to 
secure  an  agreement  with  our  Federal 
Government  which  will  not  compro- 
mise her  self-respect. 

Second — Irrespective  of  whether  her 
motives  are  sound  or  sinister,  I  believe 
she  has  made  a  grave  mistake  in  her 
adventure  in  Siberia. 

Third — While  I  understand,  ami  in  a 
measure  sympathize  with  her  reluct- 
ance in  surrendering  any  part  of  the 
poM'crftd  position  she  has  won  in 
Shantung,  T  believe  she  has  lost  mor- 
ally more  than  she  now  uiulerstands 
in  her  attitude  toward  that  problem. 

Fourth — 1  know  she  has  made  grave 
mistakes  in  Korea.  Her  leading  citi- 
zens admit  that.  T  believe  she  is  mak- 
ing some  progress  there  now  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  General  Saito. 


No   Clear  Impression 
Of  Her  Real  Purpose 

1  have,  and  therefore  can  give,  no 
clear  imj)ression  of  her  real  i)urposes 
otherwise  in  China.  1  can  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  her  enemies  allege. 
They  say  that  Peking  is  already  ruled 
from  Tokio ;  that  Japan  has  loaned 
money  to  both  warring  factions  in 
China  in  order  to  keep  that  country 
divided  and  impotent.  The  charge  is 
made  that  the  Chinese  Congress  is  co)i- 
trolled  by  the  Anfu  Club,  and  the  Anfu 
(Jlub  is  controlled  by  the  Japanese. 

I  was  advised  to  get  out  of  China 
with  reasonable  speed,  because  the 
Japanese  influence  was  about  to  drive 
President  Hsu  Hsi  Chang  out  of  office 
and  put  another,  more  amenable  to 
Japanese  purposes,  in  his  place.  A 
Honolulu  newspaper  of  July  10  said 
the  revolution  had  begun,  and  the 
newspaper  used  the  name  of  the  very 
juan  ticketed,  as  I  was  told,  to  succeed 
President  Hsu.  Nevertheless,  I  remain 
a  friend  of  Japan.  If  men  abandoned 
their  friends  because  the.y  made  mis- 
takes, what  would  become  of  friend- 
ship 1 

1  remain  j)rofoundly  sympathetic  to 
Japan,  which  faces  one  of  the  most 
complex  problems  conceivable,  the 
sound  solution  of  which  involves  not 
only  her  future  but  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  am  not  convinced  that  she 
is  moved  by  unsound  or  unworthy  mo- 
tives. Her  danger  lies  in  her  militar- 
ists. If  she  is  led  by  them,  as  Ger- 
many was,  she  will  fail  disastrously, 
and  in  much  the  same  way  that  Ger- 
man3'  failed.  If  she  follows  her  Shi- 
busawas  and  her  Kanekos — and  she 
has  none  too  many  of  them,  nor  has 
any  people — she  will  win  morally  and 
win  finally. 

Should  Be  Our  Part 
To     Remain     Patient 

^Meantime  it  should  be  our  ])art  to 
help  as  we  can  a  sorely  burdened  ])eo- 
ple;  to  be  patient;  to  ascertain  the 
truth  and  not  be  rushed  by  dema- 
gogues. I  do  not  believe  in  any  theoi*- 
ies  of  assimilation,  here  or  there ;  we 
shall  start  right  if  we  frankly  recog- 
nize the  impossibility  of  that. 

The  militarists  and  the  yellow  press 
of  Japan — a  press  so  yellow  that  it 
makes  our  yellows  look  like  snowflakes 
— insist  that  we  are  a  militaristic  peo- 
l)le;  that  we  intend  to  annex  Asia. 
Remember,  there  is  no  public  opinion 
in  Japan  as  we  understand  it,  nor,  as 
we  understand  it,  a  free  press.  The 
iimterial  for  a  conflagration  exists 
there,  and  it  is  very  inflaiinnable  in 
spots. 

If  Ave  are  to  help  Japan  in  tltc 
achievement  of  the  high  destiny  to 
which  we  summoned  her  in  1853,  if 
we  are  to  utilize  a  proper  share  of 
the  business  opportunities  that  lie  in 
the  East,  we  must  have  a  definite 
])()licy  declared  from  Washington  and 
adhere   to. 
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(Continued  from  page  29!)) 

take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
filling  Germany's  place  before  it  is 
too  late?  How  often  do  Ave  stop  to 
remeinher  that  America  was  only  dis- 
covered because  the  former  great  trad- 
ing nations  of  Europe  were  looking  for 
a  short  route  to  the  "Indies?" 

The  East  Indies  and  British  India 
are  still  sources  of  great  wealth  and 
are  now  becoming  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican products.  During  the  last  tive 
years  they  have  been  forced  to  buy 
iiuiny  things  of  us,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  have  met  them  half  way. 

Java  is  the  size  of  Cuba  but  with 
fifteen  times  its  population.  Even 
China,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  not  such 
a  dense  population  as  Java.  Its  nearly 
200  large,  nuxlern  sugar  factories  have 
long  j)r()duced  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Naturally  large 
(|uantities  of  equipment  and  supplies 
are  purchased.  Most  of  the  higher 
employes  are  I<]uroi)eans,  high  grade 
iiuMi,  with  numerous  wants.  Java  is 
not,  however,  a  one  iutlnstry  country. 
Can  you  think  of  coffee  without  think- 
ing of  Java? 


Czecho-Slovak  Trade 


Trade  (,'ominissioner  Geringer  re- 
ports from  Prague  that  more  extensive 
trade  relations  are  expected  between 
( '/.echo-Slovakia  and  Bulgaria,  Jugo- 
slavia and  Rumania,  from  which  coun- 
tries the  republic  will  secure  a  great 
deal  more  of  its  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  than  heretofore  and  to  which 
countries  much  of  its  manufactures 
will  l)e  .sold.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Gov- 
ernment   has    declared    that    the    pur- 

glltillllllllirtllirdllllllllltlllllllltllKlllinilltllllllllltMHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIttlllMlllMilMIUIIIIIIJ: 

I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  j 

I  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  I 

=  Desiccating    and    Fibre    Millers  i 

s  Agencies    in    Principal    Cities  i 

E  Additional    Connections    Desired  i 

I  Cables   "ROLAND,"    Colombo  I 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  | 

-"^iiiiiiiiii' "iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiifiiml^ 

|iiiniinFiinniimnimiinmmiimiiniiitimiiiitrmiiiiriiiiiiiiuiiniiiiniirrmiiiriiiiiiiiiiiniii^ 

I  CEYLON  TEA  i 

I  And  All  Ceylon  Produce  I 

I  Offered  for  Export  by 

I  M.  A.  MEEEA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO. 

I  42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  COLOMBO 

=  Codes:  A.B,  C,  5th  Edition 

I  Cables:    "MUSHTHARI   Colombo" 

I  Agencies  Wanted 
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^iiiiiiiiiiitiiiirtiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiKiiriiKiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

J.    D.    FERNANDO 

29    DAM    STREET  COLOMBO 

Printer,   Bookseller  —  Importer  of 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries 

Agencies    Desired 

enables   addre.ss   "GRANTHA" 


cliase  of  I'oodst  nil's  in  the  United 
States  must  hereafter  be  greatly  lim- 
ited. This  policy  is  furthered  by  the 
inability  of  Szech-Slovak  manufactur- 
ers, except  Gablonz  goods,  glass,  por- 
celain and  chinaware,  gloves,  laces, 
hair  nets,  etc.,  to  compete  in  Western 
markets. 


Canned  Goods  Industry 


Peterson  Corporation 
Erecting  New  Store 


tiUUIIMIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIirillHIMUIIIIUIUUIIlIllllHlllUJllll 


Just  as  the  motor  industry  has  grown 
by  leaps  ami  bounds,  so  has  the  Peter- 
son institution  forged  ahead,  keeping 
pace  with  progress. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  chain  of 
Peterson  corporation  stores  is  now 
being  erected  at  214  South  Los  Angeles 
street,  Anaheim,  by  Natalia  Rimpau, 
and  will  be  occupied  hy  them  on  Sejit. 
1,  1920.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
ever.v  branch  opened  by  the  corporation 
in  Southern  (!alifornia  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  "Peterson  building"  has 
been  erected  properly  to  take  care  of 
the  business. 

"To  take  care  of  the  expansion  re- 
sulting from  the  big  business  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past  year  and  the 
wonderful  opportunities  in  the  foreign 
markets  which  we  are  developing,  a 
new  organization  has  been  created.  On 
May  1,  1920,  the  A.  A.  Peterson  Co.  was 
taken  over  by  the  Peterson  corporation, 
incorporated,  at  $600,000.  This  new 
organization  will  be  housed  in  a  six- 
story  class  A  fireproof  building  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  will  be  equipped  to  take 
care  of  every  detail  in  the  rebuilding 
of  second  hand  automobiles.  In  order 
quickly  to  accomplish  this,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Peterson  corpora- 
tion have  authorized  the  sale  of  8  per 
cent,  preferred  stock,  to  the  extent  of 
*250,000. 

IiiiiiiiiiiujimiiiiiimiiMiimiriiiiiiiiiiiiimiiriiiiriiiriiiiiiMiii^niiiiiiiriiiiiiii iiiiiiiirii': 

CEYLON  HIDES  AND   SKINS  I 

Are  Offered  for  Export  by  I 

M.  A.  HASSEN  SAHEB  &  BEOS.  I 

I    22  and  25  2nd   Cross  St.  COLOMBO  I 

I  IMPORTERS  of  Piece  Goods,   Etc.  i 

I  EXPORTERS    of    Ceylon    Produce  | 

i  Correspondence  Invited  I 

I         Cables  Address:    "GULZAR  Colombo"  I 

'gllllllMIIMII|MIIMIIII!IIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIItlllll!J 

I  Established  1896  Cables  "Sailany"  | 

I  S.   L.   ABDUL   WAHID  | 

I  P.  O.  Box  152  I 

I  64  Third  Cross  St.  and  17  Keyzer  St.  | 

I  COLOMBO,   CEYLON  | 

I  Importers,   Commission    Agents,   Indent  | 

I  Canvassers,    Manufacturers'    Re|)rosen-  | 

I  tatives,   Warehousemen,   Wliolcsale   and  |- 

I  Retail  Merchants.  | 

I     Importers  of  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks      | 

I  Agencies  Solicited  | 

I  Correspondence  invited  in  English  i 
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(Continued  from   page  305) 

industries  that  construct  those  milling 
facilities  for  such  use. 

Port  facilities  should  be  framed  for 
the  economical  handling  of  finished 
cereal  i)roducts,  and  not  confined  to 
cheapening  of  the  handling  of  raw 
grain,  which  has  been  too  much  the 
tendency  in  the  past.  This  principle, 
followed  consistently,  cannot  fail  but 
reflect  directly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  cereal  producer,  the  industries  that 
translate  it  into  a  form  for  consump- 
tion, and  finally,  in  those  industries 
that  depend  for  their  j^rosperous  ac- 
tivity on  the  maintenance  of  an  active 
home  market  in  the  cereal  producing 
regions. 


Service  to  the  Nation 


(Continued   from  page  3U3) 

greatest  creditor  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Our  position,  however, 
is  being  assailed  on  every  side  and  al- 
ready our  supremacy  in  the  world's 
markets  is  being  disputed  by  Great 
Britain.  If  America  is  to  jirogress  or 
even  hold  its  present  place  we  must 
develop  a  foreign  trade  which  will  in- 
clude the  whole  world.  The  products 
of  American  factories  and  farms  must 
be  sent  over  the  seven  seas  and  reach 
the  peoples  of  all  countries.  To  do 
this  we  must  all,  farmer,  banker,  man- 
ufacturer, shipper  and  laborer — work 
together. 

|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiinijiiiiiiiiiiiii mill iMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii iiiiiiMiiiiimii: 

I  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  I 

j  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  I 

I  COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I  IMPORTERS  of  Dyes  and  Stationery  | 
I    EXPORTERS    of   All    Ceylon    Produce    | 

I  Telegraphic   Address:  | 

I  "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  | 

I  Codes  Used:  | 

I  A.  B.  C.  5th  Editon  and  Private  | 
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I  L.  N.  MENDIS  &  CO.  | 

I  r.    O.    Box  222  I 

I  COLOMBO,   CEYLON  I 

I  Exporters     of     Desiccated      Cocoanut,  I 

I  Cocoanut     OH,     Plumbago,     Cinnamon  | 

I  Quits     and     Chips,     Cocoa,     Cardamon,  | 

I  Pepper,  Citronella  Oil,  Arrecanut,  Bris-  | 

I  tie  and  Mattress  Fibre,  Etc.  | 

I  Highest  Bank  and  other  References  | 

I  Correspondence  Invited  I 

I  Codes:   A. B.C.   5th,   Bentley's  and   Private  | 

I  Cables    address,    "SIDNEM"    Colombo  | 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


MKLUDL'KNK,  AUSTRALIA — Kirm  in  Australia 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  American  con- 
cerns interested  in  eatablishinir  connections 
with  that  country.  Address  Box  13S4  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

RITFNOS  MRES,  ARGENTINA— Firm  wishes 
U.  be  placed  in  ouch  with  San  Francisco  con- 
cerns wishing  to  secure  a  representative  both 
for  Buenos  Aires  and  Barcelona.  Address 
Boy  1385  Pan  Pacific. 

OSAK'^  JAPAN— Firm  in  .Tapan  wishes  to  rep- 
resent American  firms  wishing  to  establish 
connections  in  that  country.  Address  Box 
t386  Pan  Pacific. 

a  AN       FRANCISCO        CAL.  —  Anglo-American 

^'tSder    r^ow    in    San   Francisco,    is   desirous   of 
cor^municating    with    firms   wishing     o   sell    m 
Austria  or  Czecho-Slovakia.   or  to  buy  or  sell 
in  Great   Britain.     Address  Box  1387   Pan   Pa 
cific.  ,         ,  , 

VIENNA,  AUSTRIA— Gentleman  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  desiring  to 
secure  a  representative  in  Austria.  Address 
Box  1388  Pan  Pacific. 

ANVERS.  BELGIUM-Firm  *"  Belgium  wishes 
to  get  in  communication  with  San  1-rancisco 
firnfs    desiring    to    be    represented    m    Anvers. 

s/N%lNcfsCo'c'?£.-^London  firm,  who  are 

^1.uvfng  and  sening  agents  for  all  classes  of 
merchandise,  raw  materials,  drugs,  etc.  of  the 
Bm?sh  Isles  and  Europe,  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  interested  firms  here.  Address 
Box  1341)  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Large  export  firm  in  New 
York  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  man- 
ufacturing concerns  desiring  to  Place  then 
goods  in  foreign  markets.  Address  Box  1341 
T*iri  Pscific 

MOROCCO,  AFRICA— Firm  in  Africa  wishes  to 
secure  a  representative  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  sale  of  leather  articles,  such  as  flexible 
morocco  leather,  ladies'  hand  bags,  portfolios, 
etc      Address  Box  1342  Pan  Pacific.  . 

MEXICO— Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  parties  interested  in  acquiring 
lands    in    Sonora,    Mexico.     Address    Box    134J 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. — Firm  in  British  Columbia 
desires  to  niake  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco firms  engaged  in  handling  Oriental  prod- 
uce. Particularly  interested  in  peanuts,  kote- 
nashi  beans,  pineapple,  dried  fruits,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  1345  Pan  Pacific.  -^      ,      .    ^^ 

BRISTOL  ENGLAND— Firm  in  England  de- 
sires to  represent  any  San  Franci.sco  exporter 
of  produce  desiring  an  agent  in  Bristol.  Ad- 
dress Box  1346  Pan  Pacific. 

S\N  FRANCISCO— Export  and  import  commis- 
sion firm  in  New  York  desires  to  represent 
California  packers  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
fish  in  foreign  countries.  New  York  will  fur- 
nish good  references.  Address  Box  1347  Pan 
Pacific.  .  ^     , ,       .    , 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Representative  of  old  estab- 
lished mercantile  house  leaving  in  three  weeks 
to  make  connections  on  western  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, establishing  headquarters  at  Mazatlan. 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
and  canners  desiring  to  export  to  that  section 
of  Mexico.     Address  Box  1348  Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEX. — Firm  In  Mexico  wishes 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  firms  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  iron  ore  of  very  good 
quality.     Address   Box   1349   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — British  firm  manufacturing 
scientific  appartus  and  various  types  of  lab- 
oratory equipment  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
dealers,  trade  houses,  etc..  interested  in  buy- 
ing, also  importing,  this  commodity.  Art- 
dress  Box  1350  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — -A  Swiss  firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  California  importers  of 
biscuits,  zwieback,  infant's  food,  etc.  Box 
1351  Pan  Pacific. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH— Firm  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  foreign  exporters  to  this  country 


desiring  to  be  represented  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Chicago,  New  York  and  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  Interested  in  any  line,  but  partic- 
ularly the  panel,  veneer,  plywood  or  water- 
proof  glue    industries.     Box    1352    Pan    I'aclHc. 

SAN  FR.XNCISCO- Gentleman  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  importers  of  bridge  pads;  also 
firms  interested  in  buying  Swiss  art  embroid- 
ery and  fancy  painted  goods.  Also  desires  to 
act  as  representative  tor  firms  desiring  con- 
nections in  Switzerland.  Address  Box  1353 
pan   Pacific. 

TOKYO,  J.APAN — Firm  in  .lapan,  manufactur- 
ers of  stationery,  safes,  office  furniture  and 
fixtures,  etc.,  desires  to  establish  connections 
with  Ajnerican  firms.  Circular  letters  for  dis- 
tribution Tin  file  at  the  Foreign  Trade  De- 
partment, Chamber  of  Commerce.  Address 
Jiox  1354  Pan  Pacific. 

S.  INDIA — Firm  in  India  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  American  firms  interested  in  importing 
Indian  products.  Address  Box  1355  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

.lAPAN — Firm  in  .Japan  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  American  firms  interested  in 
purchasing  sulphur,  coals,  dried  and  canned 
H.sh.     Address  Box  1356   Pan  Pacific. 

SIBERIA- American  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Siberia  wants  to  come  in  contact  with 
reliable  export-import  firms  desiring  to  estab- 
lish branches  there.  Address  Box  1357  Pan 
Pacific. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS — Firm,  having  representatives 
in  Mexico,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers, particularly  those  of  food  products, 
desiring  to  establish  connections  in  Mexico. 
Address  Box  1358  Pan  Pacific. 

S.AN  FRANCISCO — Belgian  manufacturer  of  ac- 
cessories for  sewing  machines,  needles,  etc., 
desires  representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Address  Box  1359  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Gentleman  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  firms  interested  in  Straits  produce, 
such  as  gutta-percha,  coffee,  spices,  copra, 
pineapples,  horns  and  hides,  etc.  Address 
Box  13ti0  Pan  Pacific. 

HAB.ANA,  CUBA — Firm  in  Cuba  wishes  to  be 
I)laced  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  exporters 
of  rice,  preserves,  canned  fish,  meats  and 
fruits.     Address    Box   1361    Pan   Pacific. 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY — Firm  in  Germany  de- 
sires to  establish  import  and  export  trade 
connections  with  American  firms.  Address 
Box  1362  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — British  manufacturers  of 
commercial  motor  trucks,  eight-cylinder  cars, 
motorcycles,  carburetors,  spark  plugs,  and 
aero  engines  desire  to  find  a  market  here  for 
their  products.  Further  information  on  file 
at  the  British  Consul's  office,  San  Francisco. 
Address  Box  1363  Pan  Pacific. 

CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY— Firm  in  Norway 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables;  polished  rice, 
cocoanut,  olive  and  salad  oils;  powdered,  beet 
and  cane  sugar,  and  syrups.  Address  Box 
1364    Pan   Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— A  Manila,  P.  I.,  embroidery 
establishment,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  em- 
broidered garments  a  month,  desires  to  enter 
into  exclusive  arrangements  with  an  Amer- 
ican concern  that  will  furnish  on  credit  the 
necessary  materials.  Address  Box  1365  Pan 
Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Firm  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  San  Francisco  concerns  inter- 
ested in  buying  cotton.  Address  Box  1366  Pan 
Pacific. 

TRIESTE,  ITALY— Gentleman  in  Italy  is  in  a 
position  to  sell  there  large  shipments  of  sun- 
dry goods,  and  at  the  present  time  1,000  tons 
corn  flour  and  5000  cases  sardines  in  cotton 
oil;  also  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Amer- 
ican concerns  having  these  products  to  offer. 
Address   Pan   Pacific  1367   Pan  Pacific. 


ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT— Firm  in  Egypt  ex- 
porting cigarettes  wishes  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  American  firms  desirous  of  import- 
ing this  commodity.  Address  Box  1368  Pan 
Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Firm  wishes  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  concerns  desiring  representation 
in  the  Orient.     Address  Box  1369   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Gentleman  going  to  Shang- 
hai, China,  wishes  to  act  as  agent  on  commis- 
sion for  San  Francisco  firm.  Address  Box 
1370  Pan  Pacific. 

VENICE,  CAL. — Gentleman  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  San  Francisco  exporters  and  im- 
porters desiring  to  be  represented  in  European 
countries.     Address   Box  1371   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Gentleman  desires  to  act  as 
agent  on  commission  for  San  Francisco  firm 
desiring  representation  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.     Address  Box  1372  Pan  Pacific. 

SALONIQUE,  GRBFJCE— Firm  in  Greece  desires 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  who  can  offer  the  fol- 
lowing: Flour,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tlnplate, 
nails,  silks,  woolen  goods,  cotton  cloth,  alco- 
hol.    Address  Box  1373  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Gentleman  wishes  to  repre- 
sent San  Francisco  firms  desiring  representa- 
tion in  India  for  the  following:  automobiles 
and  accessories;  small  hand  power  machines, 
costing  $40  to  $500;  papers — all  kinds;  coal  oil 
lamps.     Address   Box   1374   Pan   Pacific. 

PASSAIC.  N.  .J. — Gentleman  in  Europe,  manu- 
facturers of  bronze  powder  and  metal  leaf, 
wishes  to  get  In  touch  with  San  Francisco 
firm  able  to  take  care  of  his  business  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Address 
Box  1375  Pan   Pacific. 

GABLONZ,  AUSTRIA— Firm  in  Austria  desires 
to  establish  connections  with  San  Francisco 
firms  interested  in  importing  jewelry,  glass- 
ware, pearls,  buttons,  etc.,  from  Austria.  Ad- 
dress Box  1376  Pan  Pacific. 

CARDENAS.  CUBA — Gentleman  in  Cuba  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  ex- 
porters of  canned  goods,  grain,  cereals,  etc.. 
desirous  of  establishing  connections  with 
Cuba.     Address  Box  1377  Pan  I'acific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Gentleman  leaving  for  Gua- 
temala City,  C.  A.,  September  17,  well  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  there,  wishes  to  rep- 
resent California  firms.  Address  Box  1378 
Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— British  manufacturers  of 
boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  as  well  as  outsoles, 
insoles,  etc.,  desire  to  find  a  market  here  for 
their  products.     Address  Box  1379  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  .JUAN,  P.  R. — Gentleman  wishes  to  repre- 
sent San  Francisco  manufacturer  of  candies, 
combs,  hosiery  and  underwear  in  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba.     Address  Box  1380  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS— Gentleman  wishes 
to  make  connections  with  San  Francisco  im- 
porters of  rice,  as  he  desires  to  handle  East- 
ern rice  in  Texas  and  Mexico  in  carload  quan- 
tities.    Address    Box    1381    Pan    Pacific. 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C— Firm  in  Vancouver  de- 
.sires  to  find  a  market  here  for  the  sale  of 
talc  and  silica.     Address  Box  1382  Pan  Pacific. 

SALONIQUE,  GREECE) — Firm  in  Greece  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  man- 
ufacturers in  a  position  to  export  various 
kinds  of  flour  and  sugar.  Address  Box  1383 
Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Representative  of 
San  Francisco  firm  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Europe  and  going  back  there 
in  the  near  future  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  desiring  representa- 
tion abroad.  Has  traveled  eight  years  and 
speaks  principal  foreign  languages  fluently. 
Address   Box   1394   Pan    Pacific. 

HAVANA,  CUBA — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  their  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  railroad  cars.  Address  Box 
1395   Pan   Pacific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence   Invited 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus  $  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,500,000.00 

Resources,  over  140,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Siellers-tjtevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 
Addiessograph  Company. 

ADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPL.\NES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.   Cooper  Airplane  &   Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company. 

AUTOMOBILES 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific   Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
A.  A.   Peterson  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TURKS 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
International   Commerce  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A.   Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
.las.  E.  Inglis. 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Phoenix  Laboratories 
Aliller  &  Co. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

First  Trust  Company  of  Hilo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific   Marine   Iron   Works. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward   Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 

Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

HO.X  SHOOKS 
Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 
Hagens  &  Co. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CAMPING   EQUIPMENT 
Harry  M.  Waterman. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettibone  Co. 
Butler-Nickerson  Co. 
Field  &  Gross. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
Ueasy  &  Jackson 
C.  E.   Van  Landingham 
Western  Cannim;  Co. 
K.   H.   Hamlin  Co. 
I'aravel  Co.  of  California 
International  Commerce  Corporation 

CANS,   CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CASES,   STEEL  .... 

American  Steel  Package  Company. 
CASTINGS 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 

The  Arlington  Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington  Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHINAWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated    Mfrs.   Importing   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CL.\Y  PRODUCTS 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCO.A 
Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co, 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 

COFFEE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 
Nozaki   Bros. 

CROCKERY 

B.   F.  Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 
DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 
DRESS  GOODS 

L.   Dinkelspiel   Company. 
DRAPERIES 

M.   S.  M.  Ozeer  &  Co. 
DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 

The   Hale  Company. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co..   Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TE.KTILES,   Etc. 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 
DYE  STUFFS 

Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 
ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 

Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 

Standard  Products  Company. 
EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 

Perumal  &  Company 
FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc. 
FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 

Pacific   Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
FLOUR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company, 

Sperry  Flour  Co 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Go. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Company. 

Hammer  &  Company 

National   Products  Company. 

Nozaki  Bros. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

C.  M.   Pettibone  c&  Co. 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 

Sherman   Brothers   Company. 

Herbert   W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  Agency  Co. 

L.  N.  Mendis  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 

GAS  ENGINES 

Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Rale.i  Co, 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co, 

D.  D.    Pedrls  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Song, 

GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 
Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 

HOSIERY 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL   EQUIPMENT 
Purnell  &  Pagetl. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Bartholomew  Viola. 
INK 

Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.   Co, 
JAMS 

Braden  Preserving  Co. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

JEWELERS  SUPPLIES 

R.  &  L.  Myers  Co. 
KEROSENE 

Gllmore  Petroleum  Co. 
LABORATORY   APPARATUS 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 
LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 
LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

American  Laundry  Machine  Co, 

LEATHER  &  LE.\THER  PRODUCTS 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


f'""" iimiiirm i imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu i iiiiii i iiiimiiiiiiiii iiiiii i miiiimiiiiiii mil iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.miimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiimi iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi:^ 


Factory   Representative 

CULVER   STERNS   MFG.   CO. 

Auto   Electric   Lighting  Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &    CARBON  CO. 

Dry   Cells   and    Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE    CO, 

Cartridge  and   Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG,    CO, 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.    Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue 


So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


LUMBER 
i'acitic  Export  Lumber  Co. 
Kred  Gelding  Lbr.  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
Slade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 
Berger  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron,   Rieliard  &  McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
Ito  &  Co. 

International  Purchasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinery  Supply  Co. 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS    ' 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
I'acitic    Ocean  Trading  Co, 
Church  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRODUCTS 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
Rolph,   Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 
L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NOTIONS 
L.   Dinkelspiel  Company. 

OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 

Ingrlm-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL    OILS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc. 

OILS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Nitrolene  Oil  Co. 
Wllshire  Oil  Co. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopklns  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
Inward  Barrv  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 


PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmid,t  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPER  MILLS 

Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PAPER   &    MATERIALS 
The  Anseo  Company. 

PISTON   RINGS 

.\.  J.   Granberg 
PLUMBING  i'lATURES 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 
Braden  I'reserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

PUMPS 
Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 
A.  C.   Callan 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Comp.any. 
Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert   AV.    Smith   Brokerage  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 

F.  GrilTin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
N()zaki  Bros. 

ROOFING 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 
Nolan-Earl  Shoe  Co. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

•Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEWING  MACHINES 
P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIPPING 

Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Williams-Marvin   Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SOAP 

Brann-Knecht-IIeimar.n   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

SPICES 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 


SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 

STATIONERY 

Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
.Schwabacher-Frey  Stationery  Co. 
J.  D.   Fernando. 

STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
F.  Griffin  &  Co. 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL   AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 
Cambria  .Spring  Company. 
The  American   Pulley  Company. 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

TALKING  MACHINES 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

TANKS.  WATER.  OIL  AND  FUEL 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TE.\ 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Negombo  Trading  Co. 
M.  A.  Meera  Mohideen  &.  Co. 

TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 

TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 

TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

TOOLS 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

TRACTORS 
Adair  &  Co. 
Fageol  Motors  Co. 

TRUCKS 
■      S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid. 
P''age()l  Motors  Co. 

TYPEWRITERS 
American  Can  Company. 

UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

VARNISH 
Beaver  Board   Companies. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed   Products  Corporation. 

VESSELS  FOR  SALE    (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &   Shipping  Agents. 

VULCANIZING 
L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 

WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 

WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 
Tho  American  Pulley  Company. 


SimiiiniiiiiiiriiiirmimiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiij miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiinirriiiii iiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiii MiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiuMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiimiiriiiJiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 


General  Building: 
568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Adtlrcs.s:  "GENPAPEIi" 


Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents  | 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Seaman  Paper  Co.    | 

Adams,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.         i 


i  Branches:        SEATTLE,       PORTLAND,       LOS  ANGELES  I 

.OIIIIJIIUJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII:IJIIMIIIIIIIMII IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinillllllllllMlllillllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIUIIIMIIinilllllllllllMlllliniMIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMnllllll^  Illllinir 

^lirMirillllllMlltllllMIIMIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIiniimill MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIirillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIII I Illllllllllllll rillllllllMIIIIIII|lllll>IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIItllllMllltlllllllllllflllllllimillllllllllllmlllllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllllllI'5 


M.  S.  M.  OZEER  &  COMPANY 


Cable  Add: 
"07.EER-C0L0MB0" 


Manufacturers' 
VICTORIA   BUILDINGS 


Representatives 

COLOMBO,   CEYLON 


IMPORTERS   of  all  Manufactured  Articles,   viz: 

TEXTILES,   PERFUMERY,    JEWELRY,    HARDWARE, 

EARTHENWARE,   GLASSWARE,   Etc. 

AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Codes: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
npntley's  and  Private 


I  A-1  References  Given  = 
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CHESTER  WILLIAMS,  Pres. 


CEO.  R.  WEEKS.  Si^cicUty 


J.  E.  PETERS,  Vice-Pres. 

SHOES  I 

AT  WHOLESALE  | 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  Men's,  Women's  and  C  liildren"s  Shoes  for  Immediate  Delivery.  § 

EXPORT  I 

Export  Orders  Will   Receive  Our  Careful  Attention,  and  Any  Special    Styles  or  Other  | 

Details  Will  Be  Considered.  | 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  | 

WILLIAMS-MARVIN  CO.  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  Address  '•WILMAR"  j 

^MiiimiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiMiiiriiiiiiiitniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiniiiniiiiiiiitiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiU 

^ii[MiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiitMiiiiiii[MiiNiriiiitiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiriintiiiiitiiiitiiitiiiini:itniiiiiii!iiiiiiiiMiiMiiN 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"    ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  | 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5tli  Edition)  Bentley   | 


r.inuiiiiniiimjillMluniliiiiiiMiJiMiiiliiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiniiiiiiiiMiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMillini^  miiimijmiiiiiiiiiiiimiimijimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi MliilliiiiiirMiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiliilllillllllllllllii^ 

Jiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiJiiiiiiiiJiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiniiiiiiiii iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiriG 


Branches    and    Agencies: 

YOKOHAMA 

KOBE 

VLADIVOSTOK 

TSING  TAU 

SHANGHAI 

SAIGON 

COLOMBO 

SINGAPORE 

SOERABATA 

MANILA 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

of  America,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

FORWARDERS  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Cable   Address:   "INTRACO" 

Codes: 
Bentley's 
W.  U. 
A.    B.    C.    5th   Edition 


Import    Products  of   all 

Countries   where    we 

are  located 


I  —  EXP  GETS  —  I 

I  Iron  and  Steel,  Machinery,  Plumbing  Supplies,  Heavy  and  Light  Hardware,  Automobile  | 

I  Accessories,  Paints,  Tractors,  Typewriters,  Talking  Machines,  Cotton  and  i 

I  Wool  Textiles,  Hosiery  and  General  Dry  Goods  | 

I  We  will  purchase  for  foreign  merchants  on  small  commission  basis  of  certified  invoice.     Correspondence  and  inquiries  solicited.  i 

1  Head  Offices:     SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  I 

=  a 

^iimiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiimiiriiiiiiiiiij miiiiiiimii m mimiiuijuiiimiimimiujiiiijiimiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimijiiiiiiiiuiimiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiii iJiiuiJiiiiiiiliiJimiiiiJiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu uiiiiiiiii i^ 

i.'MiimnimiminiMniMiimiiiiiimiimirmiiiiirMiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMmiimiiMrrMiiiiiiiniirMimiiiuimiiiiiimjimiiniiniiiiijiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!?        L'liiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij iiiiiiiiiirtiiiiiiiitMriiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiijiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiri^ 


I  Good  Used  Machinery  and  | 
Power  Plant  Equipment 

I  6-250  H.P.  180  lb.  pressure  B  &  W  Watertube  Boilers  | 

I  8-SterIing  Watertube  Boilers  | 

I         We  are  able  to  quote  on    sawmill    and    machinery,  | 

I  Power  Plant  equipment,  Geared  Locomotives  and  Rail.  | 

I        Machinery  Supply  Company        | 

I  801-2  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  j 

I   ELLIOTT  4041  SEATTLE,  WASH.   | 

.^innijrmiimiiminiMmminiMJiiMJiiMiimiimnmiifijjmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiir; 


MATSON  LINE' I 

a 

San  Francisco  /<?  | 

Honolulu  Manila  | 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  I 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


120  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rillltllltllllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIlllllllilllllllllllltillllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMnillllllllllllltlllltlllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIMIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllli? 


'"  Pan    Pacific 

I'" I"' "I"" '"" IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIrllllllllllllll IIIIIMIINIIIIItll lllltllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIiiMiii | Illllllllljlin (Mill Illlllllllllllilllllllll JIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIImllllJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIImillllMIIIMIIimi  ^ 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  i 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities   and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot    be    surpassed.  | 

Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,   assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  | 

Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,    or   specify   Western    Stopper    Company    Crown*    when    ordering  I 

through  your  broker.  = 


2800  TWENTIETH  STREET 


THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY 

Cable   Address:      WESTOPCO.,    San   Francisco 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


'~i">>"i""ii"i iiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I mill II II I I iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii mil Ill imiimimiimimimiimiimimiimimiiimm iiimiimiimimiimiimimiim immimiimiiimiiimiimniiiimiiiim^ 

mil imm >imiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiijiiiiiirrimiiiiiiiitMiiirriiiiiiimi>f 


^MiiitiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiHiiiiiiitMiitiiiMiiriiiiMiiiniiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriMiiniiniiriiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


P.  /.  SEALE  &  COMPANY 

— Qirgo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers  Exclusively 


485   California   Street 

San  Francisco 
TELEPHONE  SUTTER   4893 


roiiiilllillilimiliHiiiiiiMiMijiiiiiiiiiiii iMiiriiiiiillllimilllllll i imimiiimiiiiiimmimiimiiii ii iimiiiiiiiiimiimiimmii iiiiiiiiillliuuiljiirlllllj im iiimimimimmmiim iiiimimimiimiiimmii miiiimjiiiiiiimiimiiiiiimrmil 

|)i llimiiimiimiimiimimiimii i iiiii i imimiimimimimiimii iimm ii  iiimimim iimiiiiiimimiiimimiimimiiii miimim imii iiiiiiimiimimiimiimi mm imi iiimiimimiiimi iiimiimimimmmiiiii' 

"WESTERN"  DIESEL  ENGINES 

I  (STATIONARY  AND  MARINE  TYPES)  | 

I  Sizes:     25    B.H.T.    yipr    working    cylindors    in    single    and  No  liigli   |iressuio  injection  air  compressors  nor  liigli   [ires-  I 

I       nnilti|)les  up  to  six  cylimlers.  sure    fuel   pumps.     The   simplest    successful   engine    built    oji-  i 

I  Fuel:     Imw  gravity  oils   in   their  natural   state.  crating  on  tlie  true  Diesel  jirinciple.  I 

i  Write  for  Bulletin   No.  .504.  i 

904  NO.  MAIN  ST.  „ „ Branch:  1 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.S.A. 


WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


EIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


.IIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMIItllllMIIIMIIIIIIII 


lltlllllllllllltlllltillllllltllltlllllllilllJiliiilIlllllllltlllinilNlinilltllll 


iixiiMiiiNiiiiiiir tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  niiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii[ii:iMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiitiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;ii.^ 


jiuiNnMHrnniMnMiiiiMiiiiiiriiimiiriiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiniiiniimiiniiiniimitiiimiitiiimimiiiMimiitiiiriiimiimitiiim^ 

J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

I  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  I 

I    Desire  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for  Exporters     I 
I  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits  | 


MANZANILLO 


CUBA    = 


-.illllllllllllllrllliiljmiimiliiiiimiimiiiiiim miilllimimimimjimjiiiiimimiimii iimiimim imimiiimimiimimimiimimi? 

£.'"miimiiiii ininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMirMHiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiMiJiiiiiriiiriiiriiiimiirnirriiiiiimiiimiiiiirMiimiiiiiiiMiimniiiuiiii^ 

I  Herbert   W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co.  | 

I           IMPORT         EXPORT        DOMESTIC  I 

I                      Beans,  Peas,  Seeds,  Oils,  Etc.  § 

=                                                                       Write  for  Quotations  = 

I    209-211  Washington  St.                     Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

ifmiiiMiiimiuiiiMiitniimiiniiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiitiiiiiiinijiniiiMiiniiniiiiiiiiMiiiii^ 
^i:ii;!i:''iM:HUiiiiiiniiniiiiMiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiMiiMinMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiniiiiMitiiin 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  I 

AND  I 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  | 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  I 

Cable  Address  "PAJONES  MOBILE"                        All  LeadinK  Codes  Used  I 


gIMIIIIllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMlllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin 

I  International  Brokers  &  Shipping  Agents  I 

I     LOS   ANGELES    HARBOR  SAN    PEDRO,    CALIF.  | 

I  STEAMSHIPS   SOLD   AND   CHARTERED  | 

I    EXPORT  —  IMPORT  COMMISSION   BROKERS  | 

I    Cable  Address  P.  O.  Box  476  Steamers  from  | 

I     "Shipagents"  300  to  10,000  D.W.T.  | 

I  Sales  by  Samples  For  Sale  and  Charter  | 

FTilinillniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMlliiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiu 
J.iiiliilllllliiiiiiiilililitiiliiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiilllliiiiillliiiiiiliiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinilltlllllllliiiliiiiiiiiii 


References: 
Metropolitan    Bank 
Marine  Banli  am]  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

RBNCO 
Codes:   A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  U.  T. 
Bedford  .McNeil 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  I 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  | 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  | 

I      ("reigiit    Forwarders  NEW    Oni-RANS.    LA.  Correspondence  Solicited      | 

niiltliillMrniiiiiiiiniililiniliiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii^ 
:>imiimimiimimiimimimiiim iimiiiii imMmimiimiim iiiimmiimiimimiimimiimiimiimiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimiimjiiiiiiijj 


I    WHOLESALE 


SEEDS 


RETAIL 


GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

Send  For  Our  Catalog  | 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY  | 

I    LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA  I 


lllllIIIIIIIUIlllIluuullllllllllllllllItlllllllltlllllllllilllltllillllllilillllll)lllllllltlllllilillii)iiliiliiiiliiiiiiiilltlilllllllllllllllllHllllll]llllllllliir..lili:l         tiliilllllllllttllllllliiililllliillllliiiiiiililiiitllltiliiliillliiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiijmiiiiitiiiiiimiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMii imitiiiiii^ 

liitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiitiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii.iiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiniiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii^ 


RIDGEWAY  BUILDINGS 

P.  O.  Box  265 

COLOMBO,  CEYLON 


Co-op  Agency  Company 


IMPORTERS  or 

TEXTILES,  HARDWARE,  METALS  AND 
SUNDRIES 


Telfgrams:   Coagcncy 
Codes;   Bentley's 
A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition 
Marconi's  Int.  and  Private 
EXPORTF.R.S  OF 
TEA,  RUBBER,  DESSICATED  COCOANUTS,  COCOANUT 
OIL,  FIBRE,  SENNA  LEAVES,  PAPAYNE  AND  DRUGS 


I  AGENCIES  WANTED  A.  I.  References  Given    ENQUIRIES  SOLICITED  | 

=;imjmii iiimmiimii im iii imiimiimimiimiiii miimi iimiiiiiii i iimiimiiimimimim i mm i iii imiimiimim imii im i mii i i i imii ii 

IJimiiii iiimmi i ii ii iiimimiim im im iimiiiiiimiiiii iiiiii ii mmiimiitiimii iimi i i i t i iiiiiimiiiin imiiimi i iiiimiimiiiiiiig 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INVITED 

— 0— 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established  1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce   Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head   Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,   COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila,"    Coloinbo 

"AJniir."    Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,    Calcutta 

— o — 

CODES: 

Bentleys,    A.   B.   C.    5th   Ed., 

We.'stern  Union.  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and   Private 


October    1920  319 

tim I iiiiiii niiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiJiiiuiiin       iii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiii 

I     SAN  FRANCISCO                                                                                                                                            U.  S.  A.  i 

DEASY  and  JACKSOIN 

i                       MERCHANDISE  BROKERS                                                                                              EXPORTS  I 

I                                                                           244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  | 

n       OEIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES                                                                                CALIFORNIA   CANNED   AND   DRIED    FRUITS  s 

CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES                                                                                              BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.  I 

I                                                                          AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  I 

-~rlllllJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIMIhllUI IIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIMIII IIIIIIIIII IIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIMI IIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIMI IMIIinilllllMllliniliniMnilMllinillMllinMnilMIIMIIIIHIinilinilMIIIMn^ 

?iimiiiiniimiiiiinmniiiiiiiirmMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinminiiniiiiiiii iiiiri iiiinMiimimiMiiiiiiiiniiMiiimiiMiniiniiiiniiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiuniiMniiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiniinniiiMniiMinniiiMmiMiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiNMiiin 

I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.                                                                                                                                                                                                                     All  Codes  and  5 

I            560  South  Main  Street                                                                                                                                                                                                                       Languages  Used  | 

Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 

I       Bookings  through  all  United                           ^^„,^,     TRAFFIC     „^„                                       MARINE  INSURANCE  1 

=            States  Ports  to  all  parts                                OCEAN — f^  ^  ■-../.  ,«-^  _- — RAIL  1 

I                      of  the  World                                                              SERVICE                                                         SHIPPING  ADVICE  | 

fiiuniMU«iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiitiii»iiiMiiHiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiMiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiHiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiniiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiniiiMiiiirNMiNMiiiMiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

^iniMiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiitiiii^ 

I       NEW  YORK                                                                                            KOBE                                                                                                  BOMBAY  I 


MEMTA  &   LYNN 


I                                                              Importers:                            235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters:  I 

I                           Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds,  | 

i       Codes'           Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds  Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes,  I 

I           A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Petroleum  Products  | 

I         Lieber's  5  Letter  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.      | 

fiiMiiitMiniiniiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiitiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiUMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniii^ 
-■:MiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiniintiitiiinMniiiitiimiuiiirtiiiniiimiMiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiiiMiiniiriiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiii^ 


"E""  INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc.         ---- 

I                        Shanghai                                                            IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS  I 

i                        New  York                                                          STEAMSHIP    AGENTS    AND    BROKERS  i 

I                                                                             General  Offices:          901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  I 

I                             IMPORTERS  OF                                                                SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.                                                   EXPORTERS  OF  | 

i  Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,  Wax,                                                                                                   Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,  Tin    Plate,        = 

I                                       Oils,   Etc.                                                                         INQUIRIES  SOLICITED                                                      Sheets,  Etc.  | 

7iiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininuiiiiiiiiiNniiuiiiiiiuiiiiiMiniiiiiriiiiiiiiitiiitiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiMiiiiNnNiiiniriniiiiiiniiiiiiii)iiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiitiiitiiiiiiih 

liiniiiiirtiMiiiiirtiiiniiirtiiiiniiiiiitiMniiniiiiiiMiniiiiMnniiiiiiitiiirininiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniinMnMniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiinninttMniiiiiiinMiiinniiiiiiiniiinii^ 

I     CHAS.   M.   PAGANINI  T^    t  IT*  /^  EDWARD   P.   BARRY     1 

Edward  Barry  Company 

j  WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS  j 

I  San  Francisco,  Calif.                                                                                I 

I  Agents  for:                                                                MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT                  | 

I  L.  L.  BROWN'S                                              Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast   | 

j  TYPEWRITER  PAPERS                                          Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books       | 

I  Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished                             Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies           | 

F.iiiiiiiiiniiMiiiHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiMiiiiiiiiniiiniiiniiiiii in iiMiiiniiiiiiiMiiMiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii iiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiHiimiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimlii 

^tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniininrtiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMitiintiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes  —  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  HAMLIIN  CO. 


o 
u 

A 

QUALITY 


T 
Y 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 
C 
E 


?;iiiiiiniiiuiiiii»iiiniiMnciiiiitMiiiiiiiiiinMiiiMiMiiniiUMiii»iiiMiMiiiiiiMMiiiMiiiMiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiMniriniiinuiiuiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiunniiiiiiiMiin 
^nriiiiiMiiiiiiiiriiiiiMiiiiniiifniniiiiiiiitninniiinMMiMiriiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitinritnniiitiMiitniitiniiiiiiMiiiiiMniiiiiMiiiiiiniitttiiniiniiiiiiiiinMniiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  RANGANATMAM 

MERCHANTS 

I  KARUR,  SOUTH    INDIA  | 

I     Suppliers  of  Turmeric,  Groundnuts  (with  or  without  shells),  Gingelly-seed,  Oil  Castor-seed,  Oil  and  Oil-cakes  of  | 

I     the  same,  Myrabolams,  Nuxvomica,  Pepper,  Coriander,  Cuminseed,  Dill-seed,  Chillies,  etc.,  etc.  | 

I      Tel.:  "COMMERCE"  Karur  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  Codes  used:    A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Private  | 

inuiMiiuiiMiiiiuiiiiuMiiuiiiiiMiiJuiiiiiiiuinuiuuiiiuMiruuuiiiiiiiiMinuiiiMniiiiiniiiiuJiiunMiiiiMiiiiJiiiniiuiiinriiiuiiiunuMiuniiuiiiuiMiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


320 


Pan    Pacific 


nm ti >iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii| 

SLADE  EXPORT  CO. 

I    112  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.    | 

I  Estal>lislieil  18S.")  | 

I  GENERAL  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  MERCHANTS  | 

I  Cable  Address:     "SLADEXl'OKT"  | 

1        Western  Union — Universal  and  five  letter:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and        | 
I  Improved:  Llebers  Std.     Rentley  i 

I  Specialty:  | 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  IN  PARCEL  AND  CARGO  LOTS  | 

I  TO  ANY  PORT  | 

I  Bankers:     American  National  Bank,   San  Francisco  | 

I  Agencies:  | 

I  LIMA,  PERU  SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA  | 

=  Correspondence  ivitli  reliable  merchants  is  invited  with  a  view  § 

I  to    establishing   permanent   business   connections  | 
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SHOES 


I  Men's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes 

I  Tennis  and  Outing  Shoes 

I  and 

I  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

I  All  in  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment 

f  Marvin  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

I  (The  House  of  Marvin) 

I  SHOES  WHOLESALE 

I  216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

§  711  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  Send  for  Samples  or  Information                                            | 

I  Cable  Address  •'WINMAR"  Bentley  Code                                   | 

niiuiiMiiiiinMiii»iiMiiMjjiMijrniiiiiiijiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiriiimiiiMiiiiiiniiMiiiuiiiiirMiii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiii:niiiiijniiiHHinimuiMnniunmniS 
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Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Me  Your  Uequircments 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER 

Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
EXPORTERS  OF 


I  A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment  I 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM  -  RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I      WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC"      | 

QiiiiiMiiimiimimiiMiimiiniiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiniin^ 
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Cambria  Spring  Company  I 

I  INCORPORATED  | 

I  "PROVEN  QUALITY"  | 

—  ii3i 

I      ^. 


i  WHEELS  AND  RIMS           SPRING  RUMPERS  I 

I  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  | 

I  Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  | 

i  Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  | 
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I         T.  S.  SABAR  &  CO. 

I  Importers,  Exporters  and  General  Merchants 

I   VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  PETTAH,  COLOMBO 

I    IMPORTS:     Piece    Goods,    Perfume,    Toilet    Requisites,    Fancy 
I  Goods,   Leather   Goods,   Glassware,  Hardware  and  all  other 

I  manufactures. 

I    EXPORTS:     All  Ceylon  Produce. 

I  Cables:     Export   Dept.   "Briton   Colombo" 

I  Import   Dept.   "Liela   Colombo" 

I    AGENCIESDESIRED  IN  AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  GERMANY 
I  AND  ALL  OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

I  A-1  Bank   References 


VICTOR  PATRON 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
CABLE:   ■PATRON" 
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Rebuilt  Engines  for  Motor  Boats 


Speed  Boat  "PRONTO" 

0.  A.  Adams  of  Tanana,  Alaska,  op- 
erated this  boat  on  the  Yukon  lliver 
carrying  mail.  The  power  plant  is  a 
Stoddard  Dayton  Overhead  Valve  au- 
tomobile engine,  5x51/4,  turning  the 
propeller  at  1025  revolutions  per  niin- 
iite. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  FORCE 

FEED  OILING  SYSTEMS, 

And 
POSITIVE  WATER  PUMP 


Motors 

With  Reverse 

Gear 


6  Cyl.  60  Horsepower $450.00 

4     "    50  "  400.00 

4     "    40  "  375.00 

4     "    35  "  350.00 

4     "    25  "  325.00 


Parts  For  All  Make  of  Automobiles 


Craidv  Shafts  $  7.50  to  $25.00 

Transmissions  25.00  to     55.00 

Rear  Axles ..  35.00  to     75.00 


P'ront  Axles  $17.50  to  $25.00 

Wheels 2.00  to       8.00 

Radiators   10.00  to     35.00 


GEO.  W.  MILLER 


AUTO  PARTS  REPLACEMENT  CO. 


525  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  our  Catalogue  | 
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MACHINERY 


We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  quality  and  give  Engineering  service  and 
information  on  any  of  the  following  equipment: 


Air  Compressors 

Rock  Crushers 

Screening  &  Gravel  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Gas  Oil  &  Steam  Engines 

Pulverizing  Machinery 

Fertilizer  Plants 

Hoisting  Engines 

Conveying  Equipment 


Tramways 

Wood  and  Steel  Tanks 

Cement  Mill  Equipment 

Locomotives 

(Gas  and  Steam) 

Full  Diesel  Oil  Engines 

(Sbitionary  and  Marine) 

Electric  Motors 
Electric  Generators 


roUins&We 


•  • 


INCORPORATED 
MACMIINERY 


447-449  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


229  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


'w^m^ 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

Steamship  Co. 


UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG 


ESTABLISHED  J848 


PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans -Pacific  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Sister  Ships 

S.  S.  "ECUADOR"  S.  S  "VENEZUELA"  S.  S.  "COLOMBIA" 

And  Eight  Freight  Steamers 


Shanghai — Hong  Kong — Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY) 

8  Steel  Ships— Sailing  Every  10  Days— Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras 


Manila — East  India  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Columbo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

American  Steamers 

S.  S.  "COLUSA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

And  Two  Freight  Steamers 


Panama  Service  to 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.  "NEWPORT"         S.  S.  "SAN  JUAN"         S.  S.  "CITY  OF  PARA" 

S.  S.  "CUBA"  S.  S.  "SAN  JOSE" 


San  Francisco— Baltimore  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto 

de  Colombia,  Havana  and  Baltimore 
S.  S.  "POINT  ADAMS"     S.  S.  "POINT  LOBOS"     S.  S.  "POINT  BONlTA"      S.  S.  "POINT  JUDITH" 


Round -the -World  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        PORTS  OF  CALL 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Koke,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Biserta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 


Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 

For  Full  Information  Apply 

General  Office  508  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


NOVEMBER,  1920 


(, 


Price,  25  Cents 


Mexico  Invites  the  World 


r 


^     Consortium  for  China's  Rehabilitatioi 

^    Higli  Mark  in  United  States  Trade 

Message  From  Valleys  of  California 


J  %\. 


Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Norton  F.  Brand,  Lazaro  Basch,  Chester  L.  Dane 
J.  J.  Donovan,  James  C.  H.  Ferguson 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


'■iiriirmiiiiimrrimiiiirimiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiii 


cHier 
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SELF^  VULCANIZING 

FOR 

^AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

9  MADE  IN    US -A 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to   Make   Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 
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N  Q\>  ember    1920 
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I      VULCANIZING  EQUIPMENT 

PACIFIC  3-CAVITY 

SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

MODEL  L 


This  Steam  Sectional  Vulcanizer  is  cast  en 
bloc  with  self-contained  boiler  and  full-steam- 
jacketed  cavities. 

It  is  tested  to  1  50  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure  and 
under  its  own  steam  before  leaving  the  factory. 

This  vulcanizer  cures  all  tires  from  3  to  bYl 
inch — including  all  clincher,  quick-demount- 
able and  straight  side  types.  The  cavities  are 
all  one-fifth  circle.  They  are  machine-finished 
and  poli-shed. 


A  BATTERY  OF  PACIFIC 
TIRE  MOLDS 

That  is  being  worked  overtime. 

With  these  Dry  Cure  Retread  Molds 
you  can  double  the  life  of  any  automo- 
bile tire  that  has  a'  good  carcass  after  the 
tire  has  worn  down  to  the  fabric. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  STEAM  TUBE 

VULCANIZERS 

MODEL  M 


L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTUEEES  OF 


PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLDS 

AND  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

REPAIR  VULCANIZING  SHOP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES  AND  SPECIALTIES 


SWING  SPOUT  OIL  MEASUEES 

HAMMAE  EETEEAD  MOLDS 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue 


DEEADNAUGHT  BOILEES 
AIE  FEICTION  CAEBUEETOKS 
Additional  Foreign  Eepresentation  Desired 


2405  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


i     All  standard  Codes  Cable  Address:  "CALCO"  Los  Angeles  Correspondence  invited  in  any  language         \ 
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Pan    Pacific 


LiMnMiniiiitMiitiiitiiiitiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiniUiin 


jfBiisiricss 
Sounolecloridnitli 

Rebuilt  Autos 


WE  have  absolute  confidence 
in  our  organization;  ab- 
solute confidence  in  our 
product;  and  absolute  confidence 
that  we  can  instill  that  confidence 
into  you,  for  we  have  done  so  in 
others. 

Our  product  is  reliable  Rebuilt  and 
Used  Motor  Cars.  We  know  they 
are  reliable  because  they  are  se- 
lected by  our  experts,  inspected  and 
overhauled  by  our  trained  mechan- 
ical force,  and  backed  by  our  repu- 
tation of  reliability. 

If  you  need  an  automobile,  or  a 
dozen  automobiles,  we  can  supply 
your  want  quickly,  intelligently, 
and  satisfactorily,  no  matter  where 
you  may  be. 

If  you  wish  quotations  on  quantity 
lots  of  automobiles,  or  if  you  wish 
information  of  any  sort,  we  will  be 
glad  to  extend  to  you  our  services. 

We  cater  to  dealers  in  foreign 
countries. 


The  PETERSON  Corporation 
Los  Angeles,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable   address:      "Petco" 
Code:  ABC  5th  Edition 
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P<IXIFIC'5TE<IM5HIP  C9MWNT" 


OPERATING  97  STEAMSHIPS 

IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FREIGHT  AND 

PASSENGER  ROUTES 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PUGET   SOUND— TEANS  PACIFIC   SEEVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
lOleven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Seattle  and  Yokohama. 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Hong   Kong,    Dairen,    Vladivostoli,    Manila  and 
Singapore. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER— TEANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Seven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Portland  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,   Hong  Kong,   Dairen,   Vladivostok  and  Manila. 

PUGET   SOUND— CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  Sailings    (Passenger  and  freight) 
Coastwise    service    between    Seattle,     Tacoma,    Victoria,    Van- 
couver. San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
SS  President  SS  Admiral  Schley     SS  Admiral  Farragut 

SS  Governor  SS  Admiral  Dewey     SS  Admiral  Sebree 

SS  Queen 

PUGET  SOUND— ALASKA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
Puget   Sound    to   all    points   in   Southeastern   and   Southwestern 
Alaska. 

SS  City  of  Seattle  SS  Admiral  Watson 

SS  Spokane  SS  Admiral  Kvans 

SS  Admiral  Goodiicli  SS  Admiral  Rodman 

CALIFORNIA— MEXICO  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (I'assenger  and  freight) 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  all  west  coast  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 
SS  Senator  SS  Curacao 

OREGON— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passengers  and  freight) 

San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Coos  Bay,  Marshfield,  Astoria,  Portland. 

SS  City  of  Topeka 

EAST   COAST— WEST   COAST   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Boston   and   Philadelphia    to   Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,   Port- 
land. Tacoma.  Seattle,  A'ictoria  and  Vancouver. 

Vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  SS  Company 

ROUND   THE   WORLD   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only) 
Agents  on   (he  Pacific  Coast.   Philippine  Islands,   Straits  Settle- 
ment,   China,    .lapan    and    Siberia    for    Barber    Steamship    Line 
service  New  York  to  the  Orient  and  round  the  world. 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
Seattle,  Wash.  Shanghai  New  York  City 

L.    C.   Smith    BIdg.  53   Szechuen    Road  17   State   St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tacoma,   Wash.     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

322   Citizen's    Bank    BIdg.       Perkins  BIdg.       112    Market   Street 
Portland,  Ore.       101   Third   St. 
H.  F.  Alexander  A.  F.  Haines 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l.  Mgr. 

B.  G.  McMicken  R.  D.  Pinneo  C.  E.  Flye 

Gen.  Passenger  Agt.     Mgr.  Foreign  Freight    Gen'l.  Freight  Agt. 


75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL   LINE  AGENCIES  In  the 
United   States,    Alaska,    Hawaiian   Islands,    The    Straits    Settle- 
ments,   Philippine   Islands,    China,    Japan,    Siberia,    Mexico   and' 
the  Central  Americas. 
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November    1920  % 
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HANNEVIG  SHIPPING 
AND  TRADING  CO. 

American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,    Ltd. 

London 

Hannevig  Bros.   Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable  Address: 
Hannevig 

EI 

Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley    Phrase   Code 


SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
I  SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS 


DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  DESIRED  for  Uncontractcd  Territory 

SUPERIOR 

COMPOUND  PUMPS 


ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and 
Packing  Troubles. 

SAVES  30%  in  Horsepower. 

BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with 
Ring  Oilers. 

SIMPLE — Does  not  require  experience  to  operate.  Fool  Proof. 

Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch 
Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency 

Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

ADAIR   &   COMPANY 

Factory  Foreign  Distributors 

Cable   Address:      "ADACO" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information  it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  twfo  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be   sent   free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year.  ^    "^  / 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 


a 


JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Jlm 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.  P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


I                                                                        STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso    | 

I                                                                                                    10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

I                                        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I  .                                                                J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

^nwHHwmiHiiHitiiiiiiHiiiiiiHiittiiiMniiitiiiiiiiiriiirinitiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiititiiiniitiiiniiininMiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiniiuiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii^ 
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Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handlingof 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM.  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

Important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


^meSaving 

DeskSystemfile 

FAT.rtABCH  Z5.I9I9         *^  IIEC.U-S.PAT.Off ICI 

comtartmena  aided  <a  nettlrea.  MaiU  o/ enamelea  a?teel  atul. 

Ast  for  booklet,  "How  to  Get  Orealer  Dest  Emclency." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  numher  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
air  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  of 
your  business. 


Panr  Compartment 
FUe.  »6.00 


Extra  Unlta  aa 
needed  S 1  >50  eaoli. 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis. 


1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET 
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NOVEMBER  1920 
Vol.  VI  No. 


618  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan  Pacific  Corporation  Publishers 

John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

John  B.  King  General  Manager 

E.  S.  White Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wni.  K.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.   A.   McKelvie Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Juiji  G.  Kasai,  A.M Japan 

Valabdhas   Runchordas   India 

George  Mellen  Honolulu 

Thomas  Fo» Straits  Settlement 

W.  H.  Clarlie  Australia 

Lazaro  Basch  Mexico 

Vincent  Collovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L-   Carroll  Seattle 

W.  W.  Wilmot  Log  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu.  B.C.S.,  M.A China 

n.  M.  Dias  Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COMMERCE  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
introduction  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
as.sured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,   while  traveling  in  the  United   States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year. 
Single  Copies 


$3.00 
.25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MASA-ZINEy' INTERNATIONAL   COMt«1ERCE 


'T^HE  Hotel  McAlpin  is  a  fifteen 
-■-  million  dollar  hotel  without 
ostentation.  It  contents  itself  with 
serving  so  well  that  the  guest  re- 
members the  service  and  allows  the 
perfect  details  to  form  an  agreeable 
background. 

The  McAlpin  finds  the  same  names 
on  its  register  year  after  year,  be- 
cause the  experienced  traveler  al- 
ways returns  where  he  has  been 
pleased. 


HOTEL 

fil^LPINl 

,  Broadway 
at  544  St  * 

NEW 
VDRK 


Under  the  direction  of  L.  M.  BOOMER 


iirmiiiJiiiiiiiNiirnjniiiuiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjiiiJiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiijiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiJiJiiJiiiiimiJiijjiiiMJiiiiiiiir. 


Pan    P  a  c l f  i 


msa^ 


Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  con.plete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

IVlain  Offices:  67  New   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


Operating   Tallow  and   Soap   Factories,   Packing  House.s,   including 
Slaughter  House  in  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  in  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin,  Dalren.  }Iarbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York— "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All   Standard,   A. B.C.  .5th.,   Imp.,   Bentley's,  Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFOENIA  STREET 


Agencies; 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hallar. 

Branches: 
Harbin:    38-84    Bolshol    Prospect  Habarovsk:   Flour   Mill   Field 


Dairen:     23,   NIchldorl 


New  York:  2,  Rector  Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow   Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.   1   own   make) 
SHEEP     AND     HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian  and   Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurian  All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON    AND  STEEL 
TIN   AND   TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS 
SOLE  AND   UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Cables:  "Smythe  Philadelphia' 


The 


J.  L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writinif 

Simili 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

Ledfjer 

Absorbinfi: 

Kraft 

PrintinK 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tae 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


SIMjjrmiiiJiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiti 


=     Parent  Company 
I     Established  1857 


Resources  Over 
11,000.000 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers '  Representatives 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

IMPORTS 

Chinaware,  Crockery,  Enamelware, 
Matches,  Paper,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Essential  Oils,  Hides,  Brushes, 
Bristles,  Rattan,  Copra,  Kapok, 
Produce        and        Raw        Materials 

EXPORTS 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and 
all  Steel  Products,  Hardware  and 
Tools,  Aluminum,  Rosin,  Borax, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
California  Food  Products  and  all 
Raw  Materials. 

Cable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco 

All  Codes 

871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,    U.   S.   A. 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Iddr'ess  ^'"^•l   ^"^aPes 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  codes  used; 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ^^^  =^>*i°" 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 

Japanese  Crabmeat 

Vegetable  Oils 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  i 
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For  Ship -Builders 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  for  immediate  sale  and  delivery  a  large  and  assorted 
stock  of  IRON  and  STEEL  products,  among  which  the  following  items  are  of    j 
especial  interest  to  ship-builders: 

Wire  Rope  Boiler  Tubes 

Chain  Rivets 

Boat  Spikes  Valves 

Searchlights  {naval  type) 


ALSO,  for  general  builders: 

Structurals 
Bar  Iron 


Plates 
Floor  Plates 


Write  or  Wire 


I 


A.  C.  CALLAN 

OREGON  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
"CALLAN"  Portland,  Oregon 


CALLAN  &  FORTIER 
1721  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 
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VICTORY  OIL  ENGINES  | 

USES  LOW  GRADE  FUEL  OIL  | 

Particularly  Recommended  for  Pumping  Plants  | 

in  all  Parts  of  the  World  | 

Inquires  Solicited  | 

I                       3  I 

VICTORY  ENGINEERING  AND  SALES  CO.  | 

Monadnock  Building                                                         San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A.  I 

Exporters  of  Cast  Iron  Flanged  Pipe  Fittings  I 

Cable  "Victory"  1 


I 


Stationery  Type  8  to  100  H.  P. 
Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 


mimMiniiNiiiMnimimiiiiuiiiiiiiiiMmMiiiiiiiimrmm»mmi{|!||i|i||i|iimi||i|||i!ii!iiiJMmMnMjrrmrMjiiMiiuinijiiiniiniiiiii^ 


Pan    Pacif, 
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Cable  Address:      "WATCO" 
All   Standard  Codes 


Correspondence   Invited 
French,    Spanish,    German,    Hollandish 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 

IMPORTERS— MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS— EXPORTERS  I 

Associated  Sales  Offices:  | 

New  York,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chicago,   111. ;  Los   Angeles,    Calif. ;   Seattle,     Wash. ;     Spokane,  Wash. ;      | 

Portland,    Ore. ;   Salt   Lake   City,    Utah ;    Phoenix,    Ariz. ;   El   Paso,    Tex.  | 

Executive  Offices':  I 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin  American  and  European  Cities  References  Exchanged         | 
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N  EVERY  UNE  THERE  MllSTj 
BE  LEADERS  .THOSE  VVHO 
i;  BLAZE  THE  TRAIL  -^-^ 
THIS  ORGANIZATION 
TAKES  PRIDE/// ORIGINAT- 
ING COMPELUNG  LABEL 
IDEAS  BALANCED  BY" 
THE  JUDGEMENT  OP- 
EXPERIENCE-  • 
OUR  LABELS  ARE 
GIVEN  THE  CAREFUL, 
PLANNING  nn,/  PAINiT- 
TAKING  WORKMAN  ~ 
SHIP  THAT  MAKE  THEM 
INDIVIDUAL^ 

K^HMiDT  Lithograph  Co. 

ffoj-{hincf-JcicramenteJ(oiia/iiAt 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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lAlberhillClays  | 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

I  facture  of  | 

I  High  Grade  Refractories                          Sanitary  Ware  | 

i  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware               Chemical  Stoneware  | 

i  Electrical  Insulators                                     Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

I  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  | 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  | 

i  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  i 

I  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  I 

I  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the.  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  = 

I  mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

I  in   an   effort   to   secure   the   best    results   for   the   manufacturer.  | 

I  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  | 

I  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  | 

I  the  market.  I 

I  The    Alberhill    Coal     &     Clay     Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  | 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  i 

=  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  | 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  § 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  | 

I  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

I  slightest  degree;  it  will,    however,  bring  you  promptly  a  work-  | 

I  ing    sample    of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  | 

I  your  particular  needs.  | 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 


Pacific  Electric  Building 


Los  Angeles,    Calif. 
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'World 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


SHIP   BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 


IMPORTS 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 

EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 


y iiiiiiiilil iiliit iiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiirliiiMiifi iiiiniiiiiiii [miiiiiriiii[n|||i|i. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  | 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstrad"  New  York       | 
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I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

I  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Established  1852  | 

I  Manufacturers  for  Export  of  I 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS  I 

I  INCLUDING  I 

MINERVA  SUITINGS  I 
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I  ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS  I 

I  INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES  I 

I  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS  | 
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We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 
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EstabUshed  1849 


Cable  Address  "Bedbois' 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

I  SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

I  And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

I  Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

I  Branch  Houses: 

I      NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 
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FROM  THE  CRUDE  I 

(o  the  I 

FINISHED  PRODUCT  I 


Tlirough  every  process  of  development,  from  the  well  i 

to  iinislied  commodity,  Gilmore  Petroleum  Products  remain  | 

under  the  control  of  the  Gilmore  organization.  | 

We  are  producers,  refiners  and  exporters  of  all  Gilmore  I 

Petroleum  Products — not  jobbers.     Gilmore  Quality  is  the  | 

result  of  our  complete  control  over  these  products.     Our  | 

interest  in  our  product  and  in  you  as  a  Gilmore  client  docs  | 

not  cease  with  the  making  of  sales.  I 

It  is  a  definite  part  of  our  business  policy  that  Gilmore  | 

Service  shall  follow  the  sale  as  well  as  precede  it — insur-  | 

ing  to  you  complete  satisfaction  from   our  products  and  | 

from  our  business  relationship.  | 

Tell  Us  What  You  Need  In  Petroleum  Products.  | 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company  | 

Producers              Refiners              Exporters  I 

700  VAN  NXnrs  BLDQ.              Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A.  | 

Cable  Address:                                                                All  Standard  | 

"Gilpeco"  Los  Angeles                                            Codes  U.sed  I 

Correspondence  In  all  Commercial  Languages  = 
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TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CODE  PRICES 

P.  C.  BENSINGER  CO. 

Room  348A,   15  Whitehall   St.,   N.   Y. 
'Phone   Bowling   Green   6989  Cable:   "IVlultigraph,"    N.   Y. 

CODE-BOOK  SPECIALISTS  OFFER 

ABC   CODE,   6th    Edition;   wonderful    in   saving   and   im- 
proved over  all  other  A  B  C's  by  same  author,  $20.00 
ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,    with     Improved     Condensers, 

making  "2  words   in   1,"   (cuts  cost  in   half)  $12.00 

ABC  CODE,  5th    Edition,  called  "Improved" — Consult   us 

before  ordering    Engl,   or   Span.  $18.00 

COMIVIERCIAL   TELEGR.   and   CABLE    CODE—, 

Consult  us   before   investing.  $15.00 

GENERAL   TELEGRAPH    CODE  $20.00 

LIEBER'S   5    LETTER,    English,   Spanish   or   French  $15.00 

MEYER'S   COTTON    CODE,   39TH    EDITION  $50.00 

PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL    BANKING   CODE,  $15.00 

SCOTT'S  CODE,   10TH   EDITION,  with   Bentley  Appendix, 

$27.50,  without  5  letters  $25.00 

SIMPLEX  STANDARD  CODE  $10.00 

VOLLER'S   12   FIGURE    CONDENSER  $4.50 

WATKINS   SHIPPERS   CODE    1881/84   and    Appendix,  $22.00 

WATKINS  SHIPPERS  CODE    REVISED   1904  $40.00 

WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,   $19.50—5   Letter,  $30.00 

WHITELAW'S   CIPHER,  401    Million   Words  $15.00 

"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE" 

Largest  selling  code — used  all  over  the  world — 
saves  more  than  50%  over  plain  English  cabling. 
Regular  office  size,  5  letter  edition,    $8.60' 
Travelers'  pocket  size,  5  letter  i 

edition,    handsome   binding,  $7.50  | 

Regular   office   size,   3   and   5   letter 

combined,  $25.00 

Regular  office  size.  Improved  5  let- 
ter and  figures,  $25.00 


Every    Copy   of 

BENTLEY'S 

has   identical 
text 


For  forwarding  by  mail  to  any  destination  add 
40c   PER  COPY— All   Books  Guaranteed 

BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS! 

Send  for  free  circular  to  CODE   USERS 


-AGEOL 


The  Fageol  ('ompound  Seven  Speed 
Transniissioii  lias  given  owners  of  Pageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 
wliicli  lias  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  hauling  over  level 
roads  has  been  made  profitable  because  of 
lessened  fuel  consumption  and  reduced  motor 
vibration.  Motor  speed  has  been  kept  low 
while  truck  speed  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
be    uiic<)ii(|uerable    difficulties. 

36fc  More  Truck  Speed 
91fc  More  Pulling  Power 
33^0  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "FaKeol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

" Honell  Ptududs" 

Oakland.  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


I  1%  Ton,  2%  Ton,  3%-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton  | 
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X>ver&aul  Motors  -YouNee^P 


[ACK 
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Tbe  three  lllnstratlons 
tell  the  story.  Here  you 
see  how  easy  It  is  to 
handle  any  size  motor, 
no  matter  what  position 

—  you   wish   to  work   upon  

you  wish  to  work  upon  it.  An  INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR-RACK  in  your  repair  shop  will  help  you 
to  turn  minutes  into  dollars. 

We  will  gladly  mall  you  full  details  concern- 
ing the  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR-RACK,  price, 
etc.  WRITE  US  TO-DAY.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment of  efficiency.  „  .  „„  . 
An  exclusive  feature  of  the  MOTOR-RACK  Is 
the  drip  pan.  The  MOTOR-RACK  is  equipped 
with  a   three-point  suspension   attachment. 

Visitora  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call  at  our 
permanent   exhibit  at  the   International   Machin- 
ery Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace. 


Hi  fir 
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INTERMvakTIONAL 
PURCHASIMC      BUREAU 

203     EAST    15TM.   STnCCt  •    .MCW    VonK 
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Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San  Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley 

Western  Union  (5  letter) 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition 


Caravel  Company  of  California 


INCORPORATED 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


San  Francisco 

IMPORTERS 

1=] 

Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


California 

EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents:  I 

LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  I 

NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION  | 

New  York  Office:      309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  | 

BRANCHES:  | 

London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland  | 

AGENCIES:  | 

Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo  | 

and  all  other  principal  ports  i 

Correspondence  Solicited  References  Furnished  | 

Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually  I 

advantageous  position   to   handle   all   your   needs  and   guarantee  | 

absolute  satisfaction.  f 

We  quote  C.   1.  F.  any  port.      Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will  I 

help  you  with  your  needs.  I 
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WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERrOCEAN  FILM^ 


iir  \ v-CORPO  RATK>t»fAy  "S,^y^^zV 


LONBON,  ENG. 


PAKIS,  FRANCE 


.♦.<_•_►..♦. 


>-»>->^>: 


R.t.^SR.t.JSS^iS^^^ 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  I 
I  Company  | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)  | 

I  Exporters  of  I 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
I  Schedules   and    other   information    supplied.  | 

I  Importers  of  I 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  | 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,    Rice,   Wheat  Bags,   Jute,   Etc.  | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of  i 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  I 

I  Head  Office:  | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

I  Branch  Offices:  | 

I  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 
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Consortium  Affords  Only  Feasible  Plan 
In  Rehabilitation  of  Chinese  Nation 


l!v  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS, 
Ph.D.,  LL.I). 

Cliairiiuni.    Alexander    Ilaniiltoii    Insti- 
tute: Director  The  Far  Eastern  Bureau 

SO  much  is  dependent  u])on  the 
sueccssful  working  of  the  new 
Coiisortiuni,  from  many  ])oints  of  view, 
that  it  is  extremely  desiral)]e  for 
Americans  to  understand  its  signiti- 
cance  and  plans.  It  is  scarcely  too 
iiiueh  to  say  that  the  (,'onsortiuni  af- 
fords by  far  the  best,  if  luit  indeed  the 
only  way,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
rehabilitating  China;  of  i)roteeting  the 
interests  of  foreign  nations  l)oth  in 
Ctiiiui  and  in  dealings  with  China;  and 
tiirough  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
powers,  of  exerting  an  influence  that, 
l)y  smoothing  out  many  existing  ])(>lit- 
ical  inisun<lerstandings  and  diflficulties, 
may  avoid  a  rupture  of  the  peace  in 
the  Far  East  which  otherwise  many 
peo|)le  have  felt  may  well  prove  in- 
evitable. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  China  is  really, 
lor  the  time  being,  in  desperate  finan- 
cial straits.  In  connection  with  the 
military  expenditures  es])ecially,  there 
has  been  a  current  nuinthlv  deficit  of 
about  ^6,000,000,  whicii  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  many  nuniths.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  central  government  are 
probably  running  three  or  four  times 
the  anu)unt  that  has  been  received  dur- 
ing a  large  i)art  of  the  last  few  years 
since  the  difficulties  within  the  coun- 
try have  checked  materially  the  re- 
ceipts. 

Also  Possesses   Great 
Political    Sig^nificance 

Advances  have  been  made  to  the 
goverinnent,  not  only  by  the  P>ank  of 
China  and  the  Hank  of  Connnuniea- 
iions,  but  also  by  other  Chinese  banks, 
many  of  which  should  be  prom])tly  re- 
paid. •  The  more  thoughtful  Chinese 
pro])ose  as  prompt  a  loan  as  possible 
of  about  !|i500,000,()00  to  take  care  of 
the  immediate  pressing  needs  for  pay- 
Tuent  and  for  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
organization while  certain  of  the 
older  claims  in  arrears  avouUI  be  cared 


for  b.y  a  funtletl  loan  to  be  paid  otV 
gradually  in  the  future. 

But  aside  from  the  financial  situa- 
tion, the  Consortium  has  also  great 
political  significance.  JIany  of  China's 
international  problems  have  come 
from  concessions  which  she  has  made 
to  individual  foreign  nations  or  Pow- 
ers, and  from  foreign  loans  with  which 
were  coiniected  certain  exclusive  rights 
or  i)rivileges. 

This  bidding  of  the  different  i)owers 
for  si)ecial  advantages,  the  Consort- 
ium,   if    handled   as    suggested,    would 


DESPITE  the  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  $10,500,000  which  was  suf- 
fered by  the  Philippines  in  1919  the  isl- 
ands are  on  the  most  favorable  basis  in 
their  history,  for  since  1914  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $85,500,000  has  been  ac- 
cumulated. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  islands  are  now  organizing  for  a  great 
world  trade  development  for  cocoanut 
oil,  cigars,  rope,  finished  lumber,  sugar, 
canned  sea  food,  paper  and  the  famous 
Manila  embroidery.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  dls- 
trbiution  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
islands: 

1914  1915  1916  1917   1918  1919 

United   States  49%  48%  50%  60%  60%  57% 

Japan      6  6         8  9  13  7 

Hong   Kong  2  6         3  4  2 

Great    Britain   11  22  12  8  8  7 

Australasia       .3  1  1  1  4  1 

French 

East    Indies     3  6         5  3  7  2, 

The  Federal  census  of  1920  credits  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  10,350,640,  of  which  number  about 
half  a  million  are  among  the  non-Chris- 
tian tribes  of  the  islands.  Manila,  of 
course,  remains  the  largest  city,  with  a 
population  of  283,613,  made  up  as  follows: 
Americans  (outside  of  army  and  navy)     3,134 

Filipinos     257,356 

Englishmen  1,955 

Other    Europeans 635 

Chinese     17,800 

Japanese    1,61^ 

All    others    622 

The  same  census  shows  that  there  are 
a  million  and  a  half  farms  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 96  per  cent  of  which  are  owned  by 
Filipinos,  therefore  out  of  the  10,000,000 
Christian  Filipinos,  8,000,000  out  of  them 
live  on  their  own  farms.  The  records 
also  show  that  91  per  cent  of  the  urban 
property  is  owned  by  Filipinos. 


largely  prevent  for  the  future.  If  this 
result  can  be  attained,  it  will  prob- 
ably do  nu)re  to  prevent,  in  the  future, 
(China's  difficulties  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments than  any  other  single  thing 
that   has  been  proposed. 

^Moreover,  there  is  perhaps  ecpial 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  Consortium 
would  solve  many  of  China's  internal 
difficulties.  Xo  one  questions  that  the 
strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  or  between  the  different  fac- 
tions holding  different  political  views 
— if  one  prefers  to  put  the  matter  in 
that  way — has  been  fomented  and  con- 
tinued by  foreign  interests  based, 
sometimes  at  least,  upon  foreign  finan- 
cial advances.  Harmonious  action  of 
the  leading  lending  countries,  with  a 
real  pooling  of  their  interests,  would 
greatly  lessen  if  not  entirely  stop 
these  difficulties. 

Of  course,  no  final  .iudgment  regard- 
ing the  Consortium  can  l)e  made  initil 
its  plans  are  worked  out  in  detail,  ami 
l)erhai)s  not  until  tJiese  i)lans  have 
been  in  effect  for  some  little  time.  It 
is  stated  "that  all  loans  to  the  Chi- 
nese goverinnent  or  those  guaranteed 
by  the  Chinese  government  whicli 
were  to  be  raised  by  public  issue, 
whether  they  were  of  political  or  of 
economic  character,  should  be  pooled 
and  reserved  exclusively"  to  the  Con- 
sortium. 

Consortium 's     Purposes 
To  Be  of  Benefit  to  Chinese 

In  a  very  significant  address  made 
by  Mr.  Lamont  in  Shanghai  last  April, 
he  amplified  this  general  statement 
somewhat.  He  placed  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  thought  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  influence  unduly  the  Chi- 
nese government  to  take  any  such 
loans.  China  would  be  assisted  "pro- 
vided Cliina  desires  that  assistance." 

He  also  laid  special  emphasis  upon 
the  point  that  the  plan  was  non-polit- 
ical. In  his  judgment,  it  would  be 
largely,  if  not  mostly,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  great  public  industrial  enter- 
prises. If  China  desired  it,  probably 
money  Avould  be  advanced  for  the  re- 
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American  Firms  in  China  Now  Total  234  While  British  Have  606 


INDUSTRIAL  and  agricultural  de- 
velopments in  China  offer  a  big 
opportunity  for  American  trade  and 
capital,  according  to  a  review  of  re- 
cent projects  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  show  that  of  the  6,930 
foreign  firms  in  China,  4,483  are  Jap- 
anese, 1,154  Russian,  606  British,  234 
American   and  156   French. 

The  demand  in  China  for  tight 
cooperage  containers  is  expected  to 
increase  with  the  production  of  oils, 
lard,  wine  and  egg  products.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  good  share 
of  the  trade,  says  the  review.  Amer- 
ican firms  are  planning  the  erection  of 
a  bristle  factory  in  Hankow. 

The  signing  of  a  preliminary  con- 
tract to  build,  equip  and  finance  the 
Tsang-Chow-Shih-Chiachuang     Railway, 


connecting  Tsinpu  with  Klnhan-Shansu 
lines,  is  reported.  Italian  interests  are 
represented  in  the  enterprise. 

Government  permission  has  been 
given  for  the  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary motor  car  transport  company  to 
run  cars  from  Kalgan  to  Kiahktu  via 
Urga.  The  company  now  has  32  cars, 
some  of  which  are  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

The  North  China  Farming  &  Stock- 
raising  corporation,  an  industrial  de- 
velopment company  capitalized  at 
$500,000,  has  applied  for  permission  to 
organize.  It  is  expected  that  an  ex- 
periment station  will  be  located  near 
Peking,  a  training  school  for  industrial 
leaders  formed  and  ranges  established 
in  Mongolia. 

An  American  airplane  company  has 
agreed    to    supply    the    Chinese    Navy 


Department  with  $2,500,000  worth  of 
hydroplanes. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  China 
and  Uruguay  is  being  negotiated. 

The  municipal  council  of  Harbin  Is 
said  to  have  offered  to  Chinese  the 
concession  for  the  construction  of  an 
electric  tramway. 

Oil  shale  deposits  estimated  at  more 
than  1,000,000,000  tons  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Fushun.  Deposits  exist  in 
Mongolia  also. 

Two  new  Chinese  cotton  mills,  the 
Yu  Chung  Mill  at  Wuhu  and  the  Hua 
Fund  Mill  at  Kiukiang,  are  being  or- 
ganized in  the  lower  Yangtze.  The 
Fao  Chen  Cotton  Mills  in  Shanghai, 
one  of  the  most  complete  enterprises 
in  China,  has  instal'ed  nearly  half  of 
its  machinery  and  has  commenced  op- 
erations. The  daily  output  of  cotton 
yarn  is  expected  to  be  100,000  pounds. 


form  of  lier  currency,  a  reform  that 
has  been  urgent — even  consciously  ur- 
gent on  the  part  of  the  more  far-seeing 
Chinese  statesmen  !  and  business  men, 
for  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years. 

Certainly  assistance  would  be  given 
for  the  development  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
.sible  of  China's  great  systems  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  another  improve- 
ment that  has  been  strongly  urged  for 
a  generation.  It  looks  now,  for  the 
first  time,  as  if  there  were  reasonable 
hope  of  a  unified  railroad  plan,  suited 
to  the  best  interests  of  China  alone, 
and  not  primarily  for  the  advantage 
of  separate  nationalities. 

Might   Give   Assistance 
In  Harbor  Improvement 

It  is  (juite  possible  also,  aside  from 
these  two  main  economic  enterprises, 
that  assistance  might  be  rendered  for 
the  improvement  of  certain  harbors 
that  are  really  national  in  significance, 
or  for  the  development  of  some  of  the 
great  internal  waterways  that  have  for 
centuries  played  so  great  a  part  in 
Chinese  methods  of  inland  communica- 
tion. 

The  range  of  such  industrial  de- 
velopment, of  course,  is  very  great. 

The  fixing  of  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  government  upon  industrial 
development,  rather  than  upon  polit- 
ical foreign  policies,  is  of  very  great 
importance ;  and  if  the  four  great  pow- 
ers of  the  Consortium,  with  others  that 
may  later  join  them,  will  unite  in  joint 
action  through  the  pooling  of  financial 
interests  for  the  development  of  China, 
not  only  will  China's  foreign  prob- 
lems be  much  more  easily  handled  but 
many  of  her  internal  difficulties  would 
be  solved. 

For  example,  a  suggestion  has  been 
lately  made  in  China  that  the  difficulty 
of  disbanding  troops,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  loans  for  that  purpose, 
could  be  largely  obviated  if  the  troops 
were  to  be  put  to  work  building  rail- 


roads constructed  by  an  industrial 
loan.  One  hour  a  day  of  drill  and 
eight  hours  of  work  on  the  railroads, 
it  is  thought,  might  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  the  Chinese  army  to 
render  a  real  service  to  the  country 
and  would  do  nothing  to  lessen  their 
military  efficiency. 

To  Turn  Chinese  Minds 
Toward  Home  Industry 
Again,  if  the  Consortium  turns  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  toward  industry, 
it  will  almost  certainly  mean  that  Chi- 
nese business  men,  who  are  known  the 
world  over  for  their  uprightness  as 
well  as  their  ability,  will  soon  come 
to  take  a  much  larger  part  than  in  the 
past  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  China, 
and  that  will  doubtless  have  an  excel- 
lent influence. 


Heretofore,  the  ('hinese  government 
has  largely  owned  and  managed  the 
railroads.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  the  railroads  might  well  be 
managed  even  more  efficiently  and 
profitably  than  many  of  the  present 
roads  have  been  if  they  were  more 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  busi- 
ness men,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
roads  were  planned  for  the  good  of 
China  as  a  whole  and  had  proper  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  What  might 
well  be  true  of  the  railroads  would 
almost  certainly  be  true  of  many  other 
enterprises. 

On  the  whole,  much  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  ('onsortium.  Its  promo- 
tion and  development  seem  to  be  along 
right  lines,  and  the  future  of  China  is 
likely  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  it. 


Cost  of  Building  Ships 

Continues  Higli  in  Japan 


(Tokio    Correspondence) 

WHILE  the  financial  reaction  in 
Japan  has  caused  a  consider- 
able decline  in  the  price  of  iron  and 
steel,  shipbuilders  are  depending  for 
the  most  part  on  America  and  Great 
Britain  for  supplies  of  the  nietals.  The 
depi'ession  of  the  iron  and  steel  mar- 
ket is  due  partly  in  this  country  to 
the  present  slump  peculiar  to  it,  and 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  continue  quite  high. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
about  $140  a  ton  to  import  steel  plates 
from  America,  including  freight,  in- 
surance and  customs  duties.  When  a 
ship  is  built  with  this  steel  plate,  the 
cost  of  construction,  including  all  ac- 
cessories, amount  to  about  $125  a  ton 
of  ship.  One  ton  of  steel  is  sufficient 
to  build  about  three  tons  of  ship. 


Except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  accept  a  very  small  mar- 
gin of  profit,  the  builders  cannot  ac- 
cept orders  except  over  $150  a  ton. 
The  cost  of  building  ships  is  not  lower 
in   other  countries. 

According  to  authentic  information 
British  shipbuilders  are  now  all  busy 
with  the  replenishing  of  the  fleet  de- 
pleted during  the  war,  and  it  will  take 
two  or  even  three  years  before  a  for- 
eign order  can  be  executed.  More- 
over, according  to  the  latest  estimate, 
there  is  no  inducement  in  regard  to 
price.  The  latest  quotation  is  said  to 
be  $160  a  ton. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  building  ships  both  in  Japan  and 
abroad,  it  may  be  said  that  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  shii)s  is  not  less  than  $150. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Social  Factor  Must  Be  Recognized 
In  Business  With  Latin  Americans 


By  NORTON  P.  BRAND 

LATIN  AMERICA  will  continue  to 
invite  the  foreigner  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
land  of  undeveloped  resources  and  like 
all  such  lands  bristles  with  opportuni- 
ties. And  in  the  second  place,  the 
foreigner  has  an  advantage  in  the  com- 
parative absence  of  local  competition. 
Tliis  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
l>pople,  whose  ideals  differ  from  ours. 

The  Latin  American  of  the  upper 
ilass  very  generally  aspires  to  the 
political,  professional  and  artistic 
walks  of  life.  His  ambition  is  to  be 
a  government  official,  lawyer,  physi- 
cian, artist,  poet  or  author.  The  pro- 
portion who  enter  business- is  smaller 
than  with  us  and  the  field  is  conse- 
(|uently  more  largely  left  to  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  first  qualification,  the  sine  qua 
non  without  which  a  man  can  do  no 
business  .in  the  Southern  republics,  is 
.ii)ility  to  speak,  read  and  write  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent.  There  are  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities there,  but  none  for  the  man 
who  will  not  learn  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
.\nglo  Saxon  is  little  disposed  to  learn 
foreign  languages. 

Resident  Frenchmen  and  Italians  al- 
most invariably  speak  Spanish  with 
the  fluency  of  the  native,  but  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  meet  Americans 
and  Englishmen  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  the  tropics,  and  yet  whose 
Spanish  would  make  a  horse  laugh. 

It  is  folly  for  an  American  business 
house  to  send  managers  and  salesmen 
there  unless  they  know  something  of 
tile  language  and  are  prepared  to  learn 
more.  Even  the  individual  who  has 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  must  work  hard  at  it  for  at 
ieast  a  year  after  reaching  his  station, 
if  he  is  to  be  of  much  use  to  his 
company.  School  Spanish  is  of  little 
use;  the  language  must  be  learned  on 
the  ground. 

If  a  young  man  going  to  Latin- 
.\meriea  will  immediately  set  to  work 
Ijy  giving  lessons  in  English  to  some 
native,  spend  an  hour  a  day  listening 
to  natives  converse  together,  himself 
translate  the  Spanish  correspondence 
which  comes  to  his  office,  and  read  a 
good  Spanish  newspaper  (never  look 
at  an  p]nglish  one),  by  the  end  of  a 
year  he  should  speak  with  fair  fluency. 

Business  cannot  be  done  through  an 
interpreter;  he  cannot  get  anywhere 
that   way.     He  must   plunge   into   the 


language  and  sink  or  swim.  But  the 
road  is  comparatively  easy.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  particularly  difficult,  and 
no  matter  how  many  mistakes  you 
make  the  Latin  will  never  laugh  at 
you;  he  is  too  well  bred  for  that. 

Of  course  the  representative  of  an 
American  house  in  Latin  America  must 
possess  the  push  and  resourcefulness 
and  other  qualities  that  make  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  at  home,  but 
there  are  certain  special  qualities  re- 
quired in  the  field  we  are  discussing. 
Our  remarks  are  limited  to  these. 

The  ideal  representative  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  man  who  is 
able  to  forget  that  he  is  an  Anglo 
Saxon  and  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Latin.  He  must  not  only 
command  the  language  (Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  as  the  case  may  be),  but 
he  must  enter  into  the  very  thought 
and  life  of  the  people. 
•  Now  our  Southern  neighbors  are 
above  all  things  polite.  Politeness  is 
the  most  salient  feature  of  their  char- 
acter. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  training, 
as  with  us ;  it  is  inborn,  innate. 

The  writer  has  often  seen  a  little 
child  of  three  years,  upon  being  intro- 
duced into  a  circle  of  her  elders,  make 
the  round  of  the  company,  extending 
her  hand  and  bidding  each  a  pleasant 
"Buenas  ..tardes  ..(Good  ..evening)" 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 
The  smallest  urchin  on  the  streets,  if 
asked  his  name,  gives  it  without  the 
least  hesitation,  always  adding  "Servi- 
<lor  de  listed  (Your  servant)";  and 
the  poorest  Indian  on  the  trail  expects 
to  be  politely  accosted  in  passing. 

The  episode  "After  you,  my  dear 
Alphonse"  is  enacted  many  times 
daily.  When  several  gentlemen  ap- 
proach a  door  or  gate  together  there 
is  a  great  to  do,  each  insisting  that 
all  the  others  enter  before  him,  and  it 
is  often  some  time  before  someone  can 
be  gotten  to  take  the  lead. 

The  business  man  who  expects  to 
trade  with  these  people  must  rid  him- 
self of  his  Northern  phlegm  and  meet 
them  half  way,  and  when  he  does  so 
he  will  reap  benefits  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  Latin  American  is  the 
reverse  of  reserved.  He  is  talkative, 
exceedingly  friendly,  and  very  anxious 
to  make  friends.  And  his  friendship 
is  well  worth  cultivating,  not  only  for 
the  direct  benefits  in  the  way  of  trade 
to  which  it  would  lead,  but  because 
it  will  also  make  life  infinitely  pleas- 
anter  for  the  exile. 

The  Latin  is  a  friend  worth  having. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will  never 


permit  you  to  outdo  him  in  politeness 
and  generosity.  He  is  above  all  things 
open  handed  and  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  return  a  favor. 

The  American  trade  representative 
in  Latin  America  must  practice  the 
social  virtues.  There  every  business 
man  is  at  the  same  time  a  social  leader. 
Life  centers  in  the  baile  (dance),  and 
not  to  attend  the  dance  is  to  be  a 
nobody. 

If  you  expect  to  do  any  considerable 
business  among  these  people,  you  must 
attend  the  dance;  for  with  them  the 
order  is  reversed  and  society  takes 
precedence  of  business. 

The  people  of  all  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican states  are  excessively  democratic 
and  patriotic.  There  are  no  social 
classes,  save  such  as  wealth  and  edu- 
cation impose,  and  the  poorest  Indian 
may  reach  the  top  if  he  has  it  in  him. 

While  the  representative  of  a  for- 
eign business  house  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
religiously  abstain  from  taking  a  par- 
tisan attitude,  he  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  further  his  interests  in  any 
other  way  so  much  as  he  can  by  tak- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

They  have  their  national  holidays 
just  as  we  have,  and  when  one  of  them 
comes  round  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  a  foreigner  can  easier  reach  the 
heart  of  the  people  than  by  entering 
heai'tily  into  the  merriment  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
tribute his  part.  And  after  the  great 
parade,  when  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian 
goddess  of  liberty  and  her  fair  com-, 
panions  return  to  the  pavilion  for  the 
speech  making,  he  will  do  well  to  have 
a  speech  prepared  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  salesman  whose  idea  is  to  talk 
business  and  nothing  but  business  will 
come  to  grief  among  these  people.  You 
must  not  take  your  man  by  storm,  as 
with  us.  It  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Land  of  Manana.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  some  appear  to  think,  that 
the  people  are  too  indolent  to  attend 
to  business  and  for  that  reason  put 
everything  oft"  until  the  morrow ;  they 
are  quick  enough  when  prepared  to 
act. 

It  simply  means,  as  has  been  said, 
that  in  the  Latin's  scheme  of  things 
sociability  stands  first  and  business 
after.  You  must  take  him  on  his  so- 
cial side  and  mix  with  him.  He  pre- 
fers to  do  business  with  his  social 
acquaintances;  if  you  woidd  deal  with 
him  you  must  be   one   of  these. 
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Industrial  Mexico 
Welcomes  the  World 


]iy  LAZARO  13ASC1I 

('oiiiiiiercial  Agent  of  the  Secretary  of 

Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor, 

of  Mexico 

SEPTEMI^ER  sixteenth  marked  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Mexican  revolt  against 
Spain,  a  struggle  which,  after  a  series 
of  bitter  conflicts  finally  resulted  in 
the  formal  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. 

The  end  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico, 
as  in  all  other  countries  of  Latin- 
America,  was  a  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  Spain's  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  possibility  of  maintaining  her 
influence  through  some  means  other 
than  political  domination.  Her  at- 
tempts to  regain  her  former  control 
of  Mexico,  served  only  to  increase  the 
hatred  of  the  native  population.  Had 
she  accepted  political  separation  as  in- 
evitable, strengthening  her  moral  and 
intellectual  influence  over  the  rebelling 
colonies,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
remained  the  great  spiritiuil  power  of 
the  world. 

Knowing  so  well  the  proud,  sensi- 
tive natures  of  the  Mexicans  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  stand  today 
as  they  did  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,  united  to  the  last  humble  member 
of  the  race,  to  defend  with  indomita- 
ble courage  their  inalienal)lc  right  to 
freedom  from  the  galling  yoke  of  any 
foreign  opj>ressor. 

Limitless    Opportunities 
Are  Offered  by  Mexico 

Meanwliile  Mexico  waiting,  oifers 
limitless  opportunities  to  sincere  op- 
erators who  shall  develop  the  nuirvel- 
ous  resources  of  tiuit  favored  land  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  fer- 
tile soil  with  its  altitudes  ranging  from 
lowland  to  dizzy  mountain  heights  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  which  includes  almost 
every  know)i  form  of  jilant  life.  The 
agricultural  products  need  )io  com- 
ment. They  arc  intcrnatioimlly 
known.  Vast  stretches  of  rolling  hills 
and  plains  offer  ample  ])asturage  for 
herds  of  cattle.  The  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, petroleum  and  other  mineral  de- 
])osits  of  the  republic  are  practically 
inexhaustible. 

B-ut  Mexico  is  not  only  blessed  in  a 
physical  sense.  She  is  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times  as  to  her  institutions  of 
commerce,  educational  and  social  cen- 
ters as  well.  Her  academies,  colleges 
and  universities,  modeled  almost  with- 
out exception  after  American  institu- 
tions, are  modern  in  every  department. 
To  really  know  Mexico,  you  must  know 
its  cultured  people,  whom  you  will  find 


hospitable   to   a   fault  and   ever   ready 
to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

These  people  have  in  their  homes  all 
tlie  modei'ii  conveniences  you  deem  so 
essential  to  proper  living.  They  have 
the  latest  models  of  motor  ears  and 
are  also  fond  of  discussing  the  advan- 
tages of  cord  tires  over  fabrics  or  the 
relative  merits  of  Zerolene  and  East- 
ern oils.  The  architecture  of  their 
modern  office  buildings  is  the  last  Avord 
in  modernity.  Their  great  daily  "]{o- 
tativos"  (newspapers)  are  unbiased 
and  highly  educational — much  less  in- 
clined to  partisanship. 

Area  of  the  Country 
Twenty  Times  France 

A  fair  idea  of  J\Iexico's  possibilities 
for  future  development  may  be  had 
from  the  immense  area  of  territory  it 
covers.  Mexico  has  an  area  of  over 
767,000  square  miles  or  something  like 
fifty  times  the  size  of  Switzerland,  or 
twenty  times  the  size  of  continental 
France,  and  while  in  the  latter  men-, 
tioned  countries  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  is  unfit  for  profitable  exploi- 
tation, practically  all  of  the  Mexican 
soil  is  fit  for  the  various  human  ac- 
tivities. If  we  are  to  discount  the 
long  winters  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  United  States,  when  the  soil  is 
asleep  so  to  speak,  and  the  arid  condi- 
tions of  some  of  its  regions,  Mexico 
lias  a  comparatively  larger  area  fit  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  the  like. 

The  old  way  of  trying  to  reach  a 
market  through  catalogues  in  English 
or  in  poor  Si)anish,  or  by  sending  trav- 
elers who  do  not  understand  either  the 
language  or  the  customs  of  the  people, 
who  are  sent  on  a  rush  trip  to  the  big 
cities  of  the  country  and  ex{)ected  to 
win  the  trade  in  a  few  liours  is  com- 
])letely  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  action  for  the  large  as 
well  as  for  the  small  corporation  that 
wishes  to  take  a  foothold  in  ^Mexican 
trade,  and  that  is  either  to  take  into 
the  business  young  ]\Iexicans  and  de- 
velop them  into  that  line  of  business 
or  educate  American  employees  into 
the  ways  and  customs  of  Mexico. 

The  success  of  other  nations  in  their 
trade  with  Latin  America  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  gone  at  its  .scien- 
tifically. They  understood  that  friend- 
liness with  a  Mexican  merchant  counts 
a  great  deal.  They  have  sent  their 
agents  to  form  this  friendship.  They 
are  now  getting  the  business. 

Mexico's  immense  output  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron  and  other  metals 
is  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
here;  be  it  enough  to  say  that  there 
are  to  be  found  in   the  republic   160 
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varieties  of  minerals  of  commercial 
value  and  that  according  to  recent  es- 
timates not  even  lO'/f  of  this  tremend- 
ous natural  wealth  is  being  worked. 
The  new  mining  laws  are  the  most 
favorable  in  existence,  giving  the  most 
possible  advantages  to  the  exploiter 
without  affecting  the  collective  life  of 
the  Jiation.  The  free  introduction  of 
modern  types  of  agricultural  niacliin- 
ery  and  implements  into  Mexico  will 
surely  bi'ing  profits  beyond  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  investor. 

There  are  certain  requisites  which 
the  business  man  must  always  bear  in 
mind  if  he  expects  to  do  business  in, 
or  to  assure  to  himself  a  part  of  Mex- 
ico's foreign  trade.  These  are  besides 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  country's 
gc()grai)hical  situation,  etc.,  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  of  thinking,  and 
of  the  social  and  economic  surround- 
ings of  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  official  language  in  Mexico  is 
Spanish,  and  although  it  is  true  that 
English,  French  and  Italian  are  large- 
ly understood  by  the  educated  classes, 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  necessary 
to  reach  and  win  the  ^Mexican  trade. 
Without  it,  all  the  efforts  of  salesmen 
or  commercial  agents  will  soon  prove 
little  worse  than  futile. 

Transportation    Lines 
Connect  at  the  Border 

As  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, the  American  nicrchant  or 
manufacturer  need  not  worry  any 
more  than  if  he  were  to  ship  his  goods 
to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mexico  has  a  fine  system  of  railroads, 
the  main  lines  of  which  connect  at  five 
dift'erent  points  on  the  border  with 
American  railroads.  The  distance  from 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  any  of  the 
chief  commercial  centers  of  Mexico  is 
not  any  greater  tnan  that  from  the  ci- 
ties mentioned  to  any  of  the  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States.  .  The  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  32)  ■ 
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Mexican 
Activities 


MEXICO  at  present  is  shipping 
approximately  one-third  as 
much  oil  as  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ducing. Production  in  the  United 
States  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
450,000,000  barrels  annually,  while 
Mexican  shipments  are  at  the  rate  of 
150,000,000  barrels  annually.  In  1918 
Mexico  produced  approximately  12% 
of  the  world's  oil  supply,  but  is  now 
producing    approximately    20%. 

It  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  production  in  the  Mexican 
oil  fields  that  the  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  oil  supplies.  Mex- 
ico has  practically  doubled  its  produc- 
tion and  shipments  in  the  last  year, 
and  this  oil  has  enabled  American  re- 
finers to  meet  a  record  demand  for 
gasoline,  fuel  oil  and  lubricating  oil. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  zones 
of  possible  oil  production  in  Mexico 
include  148,000,000  acres  of  land,  or 
2l-{0,000  square  miles,  of  which  only 
about  6,500,000  acres  have  bene  exam- 
ined. This  estimate  includes  80,000,- 
000  acres  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  50,000,- 
000  acres  along  the  Pacific,  and  about 
18,000,000  acres  in  Southern  California. 

Mexican  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  to  June  30,  1920,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Sold  to  the  United  States  $168,- 
08;5,626.  Bought  from  the  United 
States  $143,785,526.  Among  Mexican 
exports  were :  Sisal,  a  substiute  for 
hemp,  $40,000,000;  crude  petroleum, 
$26,000,000;  copper,  $20,000,000;  raw 
cotton,  $10,000,000;  cofiee,  $5,500,000; 
lead,  $5,000,000;  nuihoganj^  india  rub- 
ber and  sundry  tropical  products, 
about  $500,000   each. 

Of  imports  into  Mexico  manufac- 
tures form  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  sales,  including  iron  pipes  over 
$7,000,000;  cotton  cloths,  $6,500,000; 
flour,  $5,600,000;  sugar,  $2,500,000;  au- 
tomobiles, $2,350,000;  lard,  $2,200,000; 
.shoes,  $2,000,000;  lumber,  $1,200,000; 
automobile  tires,  $1,000,000:  eggs, 
$787,000 ;  dyestuffs,  $715,000 ; '  canned 
salmon,  $703,000;  cotton-knit  goods, 
$675,000;  paper,  $568,000;  paraffin, 
$504,000;  railway  cars,  $497,000:  ce- 
ment, $495,000;  plows,  $481,000;  gal- 
vanized iron,  $464,000;  steel  rails, 
$461,000;  typewriters,  $422,000;  struc- 
tural iron,  $401,000. 

The  Sonora  garbanzo  crop  will  reach 
300,000  sacks  of  220  pounds  this  year. 
The  price  has  been  raised  five  dollars 
a  sack,  now  selling  at  between  20  to 
24  cents  a  pound. 

Contracts  for  harbor  works  at  Man- 
zanillo  will  amount  to  something  like 
$6,000,000  pesos. 


Potentiality  of  Mexico 

By  JOHN  H.  GERRIE 

111  the  San   Francisco  Jiiillctiii 
AMERICA'S  STOREHOUSE  OF  WEALTH 
WAITING  TO  HAVE  DOORS  UNLOCKED. 
UNITED  STATES  ONLY  CARRIES  KEYS. 
ALL  THE  WORLD  EAGERLY  WATCHES. 

IF  you  were  in  one  room  of  a  big  house  with  a  bunch  of  keys  that  would 
pass  you  into  any  other  room  in  the  big  house  and — • 

If  the  very  next  room  to  yours  was  a  storeroom  of  all  kinds  of  Avealth 
that  you  and  allthe  other  roomers  were  badly  in  need  of,  and — 

If  all  the  other  rooms  were  occupied  by  down-and-out  tenants  who  were 
busy  rubbing  up  and  straightening  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  rusty  and 
di.stigured  keys  in  the  hope  of  breaking  into  tiie  store-room,  and — 

If  the  owner  of  the  store-room  personally  implored  you  to  make  use  of 
your  perfectly  good  key  that  fitted  the  lock  of  the  door  of  the  room  next 
yours,  so  that  he  as  well  as  other  impoverished  tenants  might  be  benefited  by 
the  wealth  lying  idle  there — 

What  woiUd  you  do,  anjrway? 
Wouldn't  you  quietly  and  quickly  take  from  your  bunch  of  keys  the  one 
that  fitted  the  door  of  the  room  next  yours  and,  having  unlocked  the  door, 
distribute  the  idle  wealth  where  it  would  do  most  good,  taking  a  just  toll  for 
your  foresight  and  enterprise  and  juxtaposition? 
Just  wouldn't  you,  though? 
And  having  been  the  holder  of  the  key,  as  well  as    the    nearest    steady 
roomer  to  the  treasure  ehamber,  wouldn't  you  constitute  yourself  doorkeeper 
and  custodian  of  the  riches  contained  therein,  and  so  regulate  the  outflow  of 
wealth  that  not  too  much  would  go  to  any  one  room  after  sufficient  had  come 
to  your  room  to  handsomely  repay  you  for  your  trouble  and  energy  and  re- 
sponsibility ?  . . » !  1 ! 
If  you  wouldn't,  ought  you  not  to  be  called  before  a  lunacy 
commission?    You'll  say  so! 
Well,  an  identical  situation  holds  in  the  big  house  today !     The  big  house 
is  the  world,  the  treasure  room  is  ]\Iexico,  the  room  next  door  is  the  United 
States,  the  other  rooms  are  other  nations,  the  bunch  of  keys  the  available 
capital  held  on  a  keyring  of  enterprise.     Only  the  United  States  carries  the 
keys;  all  the  world  looks  longingly  upon  the  closed  door;  even  JMexico  wants 
that  door  opened;  but  the  DOOR  REMAINS  CLOSED,  because  the  possessor 
of  the  keyring  HESITATES. 

But  Britain,  Germany,  Japan — to  name  only  three  roomers — are  not 
hesitating.  They  are  polishing  their  rusty  keys.  They  are  preparing  to  seek 
control  of  the  vast,  potential  wealth  of  Mexico.  Control  of  that  wealth  will 
mean  control  of  an  impoverished  world.  It  will  mean  financial  leadership 
and  trade  leadership  and  world,  leadership.  And  tliat  leadersliip  will  be 
fought  out  with  rusty  keys  and  shari)ened  wits  at  the  door  of  the  room  next 
to  the  United  States— 

Unless  the  United  States  steps  up  with  its  perfectly  good 
key  and  quietly  and  orderly  unlocks  the  treasure  room 
to  a  clamorous  world  that  needs  the  tonic  of  new  riches 
that  Mexico  is  willing  to  share  with  whoever  produces 
the  magic  key  of  capital! 
This  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  Mexican  situation.     The  new  Mexican  adminis- 
tration is   eager  to   supplant  destruction    with   construction.     It  is   eager   to 
encourage  American  capital  in  Mexican  development.     That  development  of- 
fers po.s.sibilities  beyond  calculation.     To  mention  only  three  urgent  needs  of 
the  world  at  this  time,  Mexico  possesses  in  vast,  unknown  quantities: 

GOLD! 
SILVER ! 
OIL! 
California  is   the  next-door   neighbor   of  ilexico.     San   Francisco    is   the 
nearest  great  port,  financial  capital  and  commercial  metropolis.     The  trade  of 
the  port  is  dM'indling.     To  put  her  back  into  the  world  trade  race,  San  Fran- 
cisco needs  a  strong  tonic.     THAT  TOXIC  IS  AIEXICO. 

Will  San  Francisco  arise  to  her  last  fleeting  opportunity? 


The  Mexican  Government  is  estab- 
lishing wireless  stations  in  the  various 
capitals  of  the  country  and  principal 
seaports.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
million  pesos  will  be  spent. 


Local  capitalists  liave  a  project  for 
a  big  Exposition  of  national  and  for- 
eign products  in  !Mexico  City  in  1921. 
The  Federal  Government,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  offered  one  million  pesos 
as   financial  assistance. 


Pan    Pacific 


THE  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1920 
will  approximate  $14,000,000,000, 
against  $11,000,000,000  in  1919,  $9,- 
000,000,000  in  1918  and  1917,  slightly 
less  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1916,  a  little 
more  than  $5,000,000,000  in  1915,  and 
$4,277,000,000  in  1913,  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  war,  • 
these  figures  being  in  very  round 
terms. 

The  expectation,  says  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  discussing 
this     wonderful     growth     of     United 


Speaking  in  very  round  terms,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  manufac- 
turing material  imported  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1920  will  be  a  little  over 
$2,000,000,000,  as  against  $600,000,000 
in  the  year  prior  to  the  war ;  food- 
stuffs, approximately  $2,000,000,000,  as 
agaiust  $420,000,000  in  1913 ;  and  man- 
ufactures a  little  less  than  $2,000,000,- 
000,  against  $750,000,000  in  1913.  On 
the  export  side,  manufacturing  mater- 
ial exported  will  approximate  in  the 
calendar  year  1920,  $2,000,000,000, 
against  $770,000,000  in  1913 ;  foodstuffs 


as  already  indicated,  about  four  times 
as  much  as  in  the  year  prior  to  the 
war. 

Their  distribution  is  absolutely 
world-wide,  approximately  80  per  cent 
of  our  exports  to  Latin  America,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Oceania  consisting  of  man- 
ufactures, over  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  year  being,  as 
above  indicated,  manufactures,  white 
foodstuffs,  especially  meats,  show  a  tre- 
mendous fall  off.  On  the  import  side, 
foodstuff's  show  a  very  large  increase, 
especially     in     sugar,     coffee,     cacao. 


THE  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  for  1920  will  approximate  $14,000,- 
000,000  according  to  estimates  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  This  compares  with  $1  1 ,000,000,000  in  1  91  9;  $9,000,000,000  in  1  91  8  and 
1917;  less  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1916;  about  $5,000,000,000  in  1915  and  $4,- 
277,000,000  in  1913. 


States  foreign  commerce  down  to  the 
present  moment,  that  we  should  wit- 
ness a  fall  in  our  foreign  trade  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  has  not 
been  realized.  Both  imports  and  ex- 
ports continue  to  grow,  and  the  total 
on  both  sides  of  the  ledger  will  be  big- 
ger in  the  calendar  year  1920  than  in 
any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  several  times  as  much  as  in 
any  year  prior  to  the  war. 

The  biggest  imports  in  any  calendar 
vear  prior  to  the  war  were  a  little 
less  than  $2,000,000,000,  and  will  total 
$6,000,000,000  in  the  calendar  year 
1920,  while  exports,  which  never  ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000  prior  to  the  war, 
will  be  over  $8,000,000,000  in  1920. 

Recent  Trade  Record 
Shows  Great  Changes 

In  certain  details,  however,  the  trade 
record  during  and  since  the  war  shows 
remarkable  changes.  We  have  become 
large  importers  of  certain  manufactur- 
ing materials  and  very  large  exporters 
of  manufactures.  We  have  also  in- 
creased greatly  our  importations  of 
certain  foodstuffs,  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  have  greatly  reduced  our  ex- 
ports of  food;  though  in  that  other 
agricultural  product,  manufacturing 
material,  our  exports  show  material  in- 
creases. The  imports,  big  as  they  are, 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the 
three  great  groups,  food,  manufactur- 
ing material  and  manufactures,  while 
on  the  export  side,  food  forms  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total,  manufacturing 
material  another  fourth,  and  manufac- 
tures one-half  of  the  grand  total. 


about  $2,000,000,000,  against  $500,000,- 
000  in  1913 ;  and  manufactures  over 
$4,000,000,000,  against  $1,176,000,000 
in  1913. 

The  chief  changes  in  the  character 
of  our  commerce  during  and  since  the 
war  period  have  been,  on  the  import 
side,  our  increasing  dependence  upon 
the  tropics  for  food  and  manufactur- 
ing material,  and  on  the  export  side, 
a  tremendous  increase  in  exports  of 
manufactures,  but  a  marked  fall  off  in 
foodstuffs  exported.  The  value  of 
manufactures  exported  in  1920  will  be. 


fruits  and  nuts,  and  vegetable  oils, 
while  manufacturing  material  shows 
an  equally  large  gain,  especially  in 
raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  hides  and  skins 
and  fibers,  though  these  increases  are 
due  in  part  to  unusually  high  prices. 
The  "favorable  trade  balance" — ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports — will  be 
smaller  in  1920  than  in  any  year  since 

1915,  and  will  probably  approximate 
$2,000,000,000,  as  against  $4,000,000,000 
in  the  calendar  year  1919,  and  a  little 
over  $3,000,000,000  in  1918,   1917  and 

1916,  respectively. 


United  States  is  Helping 


''  I  "'HE  railroads  of  the  world  are  now 
-■-  turning  to  the  United  States  for 
material  with  which  to  renew  and  en- 
large their  working  plants.  Our  ex- 
ports of  railway  material  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920  aggregated  over  $150,000,000 
in  value,  as  against  $80,000,000  in  1918 
and  $25,000,000  in  the  year  before  the 
war. 

Necessarily,  says  a  statement  by 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  world's  railways  "marked  time" 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  during 
the  war,  especially  in  new  construc- 
tion. Even  in  our  own  country  the 
number  of  miles  of  road  constructed 
in  the  six  years  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  been  little  niore  than 


tliat  of  certain  single  years  during 
the  period  of  our  active  railway  con- 
struction. 

In  Europe  the  construction  of  new 
roads  was,  of  course,  limited  by  wai' 
demands,  and  in  many  cases  the  de- 
struction far  exceeded  the  construc- 
tion. In  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  had  relied  chiefly  upon  Europe 
for  financing  new  construction  and 
supplying  materials  therefor,  the  in- 
dustry of  railroad  building  came  also 
to  practically  a  standstill,  and  the 
world's  railway  mileage  emerged  from 
the  war  period  showing  but  a  small 
percentage  of  gain  over  that  at  its  be- 
ginning. 
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A  Message 
From  the  Valleys 
of  California 


California 

Industries 


FROil  the  vallej's  of  California  a 
message  is  being  carried  into  the 
homes  of  America.  It  is  a  message  of 
sunshine  and  smiling  hillsides  and  or- 
chards in  bloom,  with  glimpses  of  red- 
roofed  bungalows  amid  alternating 
groves  of  eucalytus  and  palm. 

"Come  to  California"  is  the  appeal 
of  the  picture,  and  the  sub-appeal  runs 
something  like  this:  "If  you  can't 
come  to  California,  eat  California  al- 
monds; 'Blue  Diamond'  almonds  are 
finest  in  the  world." 

These  are  not  the  exact  words  of  the 
message,  which  assumes  varying  forms, 
according  to  season  and  locality  of 
delivery,  but  these  words  convey  the 
desired  thought — that  there  is  grown 
on  the  sun-flooded  liillsides  of  Califor- 
nia a  super-nut  that  makes  a  super- 
food  and  the  cost  is  right. 

In  tliis  attractive  manner  four  thou- 
sand almond  growers  of  California  are 
advertising  tlieir  native  or  chosen  State 
while  simultaneously  building  up  a 
new  industry  and  fighting  the  high 
cost  of  living.  They  are  carrying  Cal- 
ifornia into  the  homes  of  America 
through  advertising  in  magazines  that 
appeal  particularly  to  the  housewives 
and  by  other  forms  of  publicity  calcu- 
lated to  catch  the  eye  and  develop  a 
demand  for  something  good  to   eat. 

Within  the  last  six  months  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  has  been  expended 
in  this  form  of  publicity  by  the  4,000 
growers  who  have  banded  together  in 
the  California  Almonds  Growers'  Ex- 
change,   whose   keynote    of   success    is 


Co-operation.  There's  something  else 
these  4000  growers  are  doing  that 
stamps  them  as  leaders  in  their  class 
everywhere.  They  are  PLAYING 
SQUARE   WITH  THE  PUBLIC. 

No  profiteering  for  them !  When 
everybody  else  was  raising  prices  they 
deliberately  lowered  prices.  They  ante- 
dated Henry  Ford  when  antedating 
anybody  meant  absolute  loss.  But  in 
the  end  they  Avill  be  well  repaid,  for 
tiiey  will  have  won  the  consumers  and 
the  consumers  will  stand  by  them.  In 
1899  Nonpariel  almonds  were  retailing 
at  35  cents  per  pound,  in  1919  the 
price  was  45  cents  and  the  margin  of 
profit  so  small  that  some  growei-s 
couldn't  find  it.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
continued  mounting  costs  the  price 
was  reduced  this  year  to  40  cents. 

Some  other  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning these  4000  growers,  their 
methods  and  their  product,  were 
brought  out  at  a  luncheon  in  San 
Francisco,  recently  tendered  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange  by 
the  California  Industries  Association. 
Some  250  growers  and  industrial  boost- 
ers were  in  attendance  when  President 
George  W.  Peirce  and  General  Man- 
ager T.  C.  Tucker  of  the  Exchange  told 
of  the  work  in  hand  and  ahead  of  the 
almond  growers. 

Here  are  some  of  the  high  spots: 
Upwards  of  $50,000,000  is  invested  in 

the   almond  industry   within   250  miles 

of  San  Francisco. 

Some  100,000  acres  of  land  are  under 

cultivation    to    almonds    in    California 

and    the    output    last    year    was    7,000 

tons. 

California     is     the     only     State     in 

which    almonds    are   produced   commer- 
cially. 


To  Build  World's  Railroads 


It  is  not  surprising  tlien  to  find  that 
our  exports  of  materials  for  railways 
in  1920  are  six  times  as  much  in  value 
as  in  the  year  preceding  the  war.  In- 
deed, the  grand  total  of  material  ex- 
ported for  railways  would  probably 
approximate,  and  perhaps  exceed  $200,- 
000,000,  if  complete  figures  could  be 
obtained.  In  certain  lines,  such  as 
steel  rails,  other  track  materials,  loco- 
motives, and  cars,  both  freight  and 
jiassenger,  exact  figures  are  available, 
but  it  is  not  practicable  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  $25,000,000 
worth  of  structural  steel  or  the  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery exported  in  1920  was  for  the 
railways. 


In  locomotives  alone  the  total  ex- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1920  amounted 
to    $43,000,000,    against   $25,000,000    in 

1919  and  less  than  $4,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded 
the  war.     Of  steel  rails  the  total  for 

1920  was  $32,000,000,  against  $10,000,- 
000  in  1914,  and  of  other  track  mater- 
ials, including  "frogs,"  switches, 
spikes  and  ties,  exported  in  1920,  $12,- 
000,000,  against  approximately  $5,000,- 
000  in  1914.  Railway  cars  for  freight 
purposes  show  very  large  totals  in  the 
exports  of  1920,  $54,000,000  against 
$13,000,000  in  1918  and  $5,000,000  in 
1914. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


What  Co-operation 
Is  Doing  for  One 
New  Industry 


The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  is 
strictly  a  non-profit,  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, designed  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  almonds  by  better  methods  of 
production,  handling  and  packing,  and 
for  the  elimination  of  speculation  and 
waste  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 

Eighty  different  varieties  of  almonds 
are  produced  in  this  State,  while  there 
are  more  than  800  known  varieties  in 
the  world. 

Exchange  members  employ  the  most 
scientific  methods  of  production  and 
marketing  known.  These  members 
have  invented  and  perfected  machines 
for  cultivation  that  are  now  in  de- 
mand wherever   almonds   are   grown. 

In  its  nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
paign the  exchange  aims  to  develop  a 
consumers'  demand  by  acquainting  the 
housewives  of  the  nation  with  the 
merits,  economy  and  strengthening 
qualities  of  the  almond  as  food. 

The  Exchange  has  erected  in  Sacra- 
mento a  fireproof  nut-shelling  plant 
and  warehouses  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $250,000  for  land,  building 
and  equipment. 

The  farmer  usually  needs  money 
when  his  crop  Is  ready  for  market  and 
the  Exchange  can  guarantee  a  sub- 
stantial payment  to  members  on  de- 
livery. In  1918  it  advanced  members 
a  half  million  dollars  before  it  re- 
ceived a  dollar  from  sales,  and  its 
drafts  have  been  taken  at  par  for 
more  than  a  half  million  dollars  at 
one  time. 

California  has  in  the  past  produced 
probably  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
world's  almond  crop  and  probably  25 
per  cent  of  the  almonds  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  This  percentage  is 
rapidly  changing,  and  in  a  very  few 
seasons  California  will  produce  three 
times  its  present  tonnage. 

The  thought  was  expressed  at  the 
luncheon  and  warndy  commended,  that 
in  view  of  the  laudable  methods  em- 
ployed in  building  up  a  great  new 
American  industry,  the  almond  grow- 
ers of  California  deserve  the  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  of  tiie  United 
States  government  in  the  form  of  a 
j)rotective  tariff  that  would  remove 
the  handicap  of  competition  with  in- 
ferior grades  of  foreign  grown  al- 
monds. 

A  further  thought  came  out  of  the 
luncheon  that  if  all  growers  and  all 
producers  of  foodstuffs  and  articles 
peculiar  to  California  or  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  get  together  a  co-opera- 
tive plan  like  that  followed  by  tlie 
almond  growers  —  perhaps  under  the 
auspices  of  the  California  Industries 
Association — such  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation could  be  instituted  that  all  the 
world  must  sit  up  and  take  notice  of 
this  western  edge  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 
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President  Elect  of  Mexico  Sends  Message  b; 


MESSAGE  OF  MEXICAN  PRESIDENT 

GPLXERAL  ALVARO  OHREGON,  President-elect  of 
Mexico,  wants  the  friendship  and  the  trade  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  sent  a  personal  message  to  this  ef- 
fect to  the  people  and  the  merchants  of  this  country  througli 
a  consul-general  of  his  own  selection,  who  has  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  as  representative  of  the  new  administration. 
Enrique  Lieken,  faithful  follower  and  personal  friend  of 
the  President-elect,  is  the  bearer  of  the  message  which  he 
gave  jointly  to  Pan  Pacific  Magazine  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  in  the  following  statement  on  the  day  he  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  as  chief  of  the  consulate  general  in  San 
Francisco : 

I  wish  to  assure  the  businessmen,  bankers  and  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  and  California  that  General  Ob- 
regon  entertains  the  greatest  possible  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  for  CaUfomia  and 
San  Francisco.  General  Obregon  is  essentially  a  bus- 
ness  man,  and  the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart  is  to 
turn  Mexico  forever  from  war  and  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  Mexico  is  a  country  of  tremendous  unde- 
veloped and  unknown  resources,  and  the  President- 
elect is  eager  to  encourage  American  capital  and  en- 
terprise in  the  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
his  country.  He  will  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
investments  in  Mexico  will  be  honored  and  protected 
to  the  same  extent  that  investments  in  this  country 
would  be.  He  will  do  everything  within  reason  to  en- 
courage a  free  interchange  of  trade  across  the  border 
and  he  looks  to  San  Francisco  and  California  to  take 
the  leadership  in  that  trade.  The  San  Francisco  con- 
sulate henceforth  will  be  less  of  a  political  office  and 
more  of  a  center  for  facilitating  industry  and  trade 
between  the  two  republics.  I  will  personally  welcome 
inquiries  at  this  office  concerning  Mexican  conditions, 
requirements  and  opportunities. 

General  Obregon  will  be  the  first  business  President  in 
the  history  of  Mexico,  and  Enrique  Lieken  is  the  first  busi- 
ness consul  of  Mexico  in  San  Francisco — for  that  matter,  he 
is  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

o 

MEXICO'S  TRADE  INVITATION 

INDUSTRIAL  Mexico  Welcomes  the  World,  writes  Lazaro 
Basch  in  this  magazine,  and  signs  are  not  lacking  that 
the  new  administration  is  eager  to  supplant  destruction 
with  construction,  to  encourage  American  capital  in  Mex- 
ican development  and  to  bring  about  amicable  and  profit- 
able trading  relations  with  Mexico's  next  door  neighbor. 

Mexico  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  Treasure  House 
of  the  World  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
republic  are  popularly  believed  to  offer  possibilities  be- 
yond calculation.  The  three  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
world  at  this  time  are  gold,  silver  and  oil,  all  of  which 
Mexico  is  reputed  to  possess  in  vast,  unknown  quantities. 


'J'he  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  wide  range  of 
climate  are  conducive  to  the  production  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, inclusive  of  almost  every  known  form  of  plant  life. 

Even  under  handicaps,  \intil  recently  j)revailing,  Mex- 
ica  has  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  Mexican  exports  to  the 
United  States  reached  a  value  of  !i;168,000,000,  while  im- 
])orts  from  the  United  States  anu)unted  to  $14:^,785,000. 
Among  products  sold  to  this  country  in  large  quan.tities 
were  sisal,  crude  petroleum,  copper,  raw  cotton,  coft'ee,  lead, 
rubber  and  mahogany,  while  articles  bought  from  the 
United  States  included  manufactured  goods,  cloth,  flour, 
sugar,  canned  salmon,  lumber,  shoes,  eggs  and  dye-stuflfs. 

With  restoration  to  normal  conditions  in  the  great  re- 
public to  the  south  the  opportunities  for  an  interchange  of 
trade  with  this  nation  are  almost  boundless.  Americans 
will  be  wise  to  devote  some  study  to  Mexico  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  rush  of  business  that  will  surely  come  with 
the  return  of  neighborly  relations  between  the  adjoining 
nations.  In  anticipation  of  that  rush  this  nuigazine  will 
devote  considerable  attention  to  Mexico  in  forthcoming 
issues. 


If  4,000  almond  growers  find  it  profitable  to  spend 
$250,000  in  six  months  in  making  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  a  nut,  just  think  what  might  be  done 
if  all  California  industrial  organizations  got  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Industries  Asso- 
ciation to  place  California  sunshine  and  scenery  and 
products  on  every  reading  table  east  of  the  Rockies! 


FAR  EAST  TRADE  EXPANSION 

THE  trade  of  the  Pacific  is  the  fastest  growing  trade 
in  the  world  today.  America's  commerce  with  the 
Far  East  last  year  exceeded  $2,000,000,000  or  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  world  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Commenting  upon  this  vast  business  that  has  been  built 
up  largely  since  the  Great  War  the  Irving  National  Bank 
of  New  York  in  its  new  edition  of  "Trading  with  the  Par 
East"  has  this  to  say: 

"These  figures  furnish  ample  ground  for  the  belief  of 
many  that  the  greater  future  of  American  trade  lies  across 
the  Pacific  rather  than  the  Atlantic.  Every  trade  report 
and  every  returning  trader  brings  the  message  that  Asia 
— that  continent  of  tremendous  distances,  vast  man  power 
and  potential  natural  wealth  almost  unbelievable — is  owly 
at  the  beginning  of  a  marveloiLS  development  and  that  the 
stage  now  is  set  for  her  economic  awakening.  In  this  de- 
velopment it  would  seem  that  the  United  States  must  liave 
a  part.  Our  position  as  the  nearest  great  nation  which  pro- 
duces in  quantity  the  things  •which  the  Orient  needs  com- 
pels it."  " 
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sonal  Agent  Inviting  Trade  of  United  States 


Of  trade  prospects  with  China  the  publication  says: 
■•The  country  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment of  vast  possibilities.  Jn  the  next  few  years  she  must 
liave  roads,  railways,  waterways,  telegraphs  and  posts.  Her 
c'oal  and  iron  must  be  brought  out  of  the  ground  and 
methods  of  transportation  devised  that  they  may  i)e  util- 
ized. She  Avants  machinery,  bridges,  railroad  materials, 
factory  and  mining  equipment  and  public  utilities,  and  to 
obtain  these,  needs  outside  tinancial  aid.  Her  selling  power 
must  be  developed  before  she  can  buy.  Once  tliis  has  been 
accomplished,  her  great  population  offers  possibly  the  larg- 
est return  of  any  investment  in  the  world." 

On  trade  possibilities  between  the  United  States  and 
•Japan,  the  bank  says: 

"Tiie  two  countries  are  ideally  situated  for  commerce. 
For  twenty  years  the  Tnited  States  has  been  the  best  cus- 
tomer Japan  has  had  in  the  world  market.  There  appears 
no  reason  why  this  trade  cannot  continue  as  the  products 
we  get  from  Japan  are  such  as  we  cannot  produce  our- 
selves. Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  should  buy  even  more 
from,  us  than  in  the  past.  The  war  brought  to  us  Japan's 
custom  in  many  things — notably  machinery  and  products 
of  iron  and  steel — which  formerly  was  given  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Germany.  These  products  she  should  continue  to 
buy.  In  addition,  there  is  the  demand  for  raw  materials 
which  this  country  always  has  supplied  aiul  which  siiould 
increase  as  Jai)an's  industrial  activities  exi>and." 

o 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

THE  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  is 
now  running  below  the  pre-war  levels,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  values  have  increased  approximately  172 
per  cent  in  imports  and  155  per  cent  in  exports  for  the 
eiglit  months  ended  with  August,  1920.  The  estimated 
weight  of  imports  for  the  eight  months  is  36,534,000  tons 
in  1913,  23,970,000  tons  for  1919,  and  29,954,000  tons  in 
1920.  The  estimated  weight  of  the  exports  of  United 
Kingdom  products  for  the  months  of  August,  1920,  is  3,- 
(i()6,000  tons  (inclusive  of  2,210,000  tons  of  coal,  coke  and 
manufactured  fuel),  which  compares  with  7,264,000  tons 
in  August,  1913  (including  6,073,000  tons  of  coal,  coke  and 
manufactured  fuel).  The  exports  other  than  coal,  coke 
and  manufactured  fuel  amounted,  therefore,  to  856,000  tons 
in  August,  1920,  and  to  1,191,000  tons  in  August,  1913.  All 
things  considered,  these  figures  show  the  remarkable  re- 
covery which  has  already  been  made  by  liritish  industries. 

o 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  PERU 

PERU,  which  is  approaching  her  centenary  of  indepen- 
dence, is  not  only  a  progressive  country  but  also  one 
of  the  richest  in  natural  resources  in  the  world,  reports  the 
Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 


Although  Peru  has  been  a  republic  since  1821,  much  of 
her  progress  has  been  achieved  since  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  decade,  ller 
principal  cities  have  paved  streets,  electric  lishts,  street 
railways  and  telephone,  telegraph  and  wireless  facilities. 
Further  improvements  are  planned,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $100,000,000  and  consisting  of  works  that  will 
provide  Lima  and  thirty  other  cities  and  towns  with  fresii 
water,  sewerage,  paving,  garbage  removal,  etc. 

Railroads  are  being  established  as  fast  as  necessary 
capital  and  equipment  can  be  obtained.  About  90  j^er  cent 
of  the  Peruvian  railways  are  controlled  by  the  Peruvian 
Corporation,  Limited,  owned  by  a  British  group  of  finan- 
ciers with  headquarters  in  London.  Automobiles  are  nu- 
merous and  the  use  of  motor  trucks  is  increasing. 

Callao,  the  principal  seaport  of  Pern,  situated  eight 
miles  from  Lima,  the  capital,  and  soon  to  be  connected 
with  the  latter  and  othei'  subtirban  towns  by  a  railway  now 
in  process  of  electrification,  is  well  ecpiipped  for  shipping 
and  ranks  second  (on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America) 
only  to  Valparaiso.  A  large  and  up-to-date  hotel  is 
planned  for  Lima,  and  is  to  be  completed  before  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  next  year. 

Japan  has  acquired  a  footing  in  Peru,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  regular  steamship  service  to  care  for  her  growing 
trade  with  that  country.  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  are 
responding  in  large  numbers  to  the  encouragement  of  im- 
migration now  being  given  by  the  Peruvian  Goverinnent. 

Peru  has  large  undeveloped  resources.  Her  fields  made 
fertile  by  irrigation,  are  capable  of  increasingly  large  crops 
of  sugar,  cotton  and  rice,  especially  in  the  coastal  region, 
and  of  various  cereals,  tubers,  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
highei'  regions.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  i)roducts  exceeded  those  of  all  other 
products,  but  this  condition  changed  during  the  war  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  exports  of  copper  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions. 

Peru's  sugar  output  of  400,000  tons  gives  her  fourth 
place  among  American  countries  ])roducing  sugar  and 
eighth  place  among  the  world's  sugar  producers.  Her  soil 
is  unusually  rich  for  the  production  of  sugar  cane,  as  one 
hectare  yields  from  7,900  to  9.500  kilos,  while  the  .vield  in 
Brazil  is  6,000  kilos  and  in  Cuba  and  the  West  indies  it  is 
only  2,500  kilos  per  hectare,  on  the  average.  Her  cotton 
production  increased  from  7,000  tons  in  1900  to  29,000  tons 
in  1917.  The  raw  product  formerly  was  consigned  chiefly 
to  England,  but  now  the  United  States  imports  great 
amounts  of  Peruvian  cotton.  The  development  of  the  su- 
gar and  cotton  industries  will  require  more  labor-saving 
machinery,  which  can,  and  should,  be  supplied  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

Peru's  livestock  industry  has  yielded  valuable  quanti- 
ties of  hides  and  wool  for  export.  The  demand  for  m'ooI 
which  was  so  strong  during  the  war  has  slackened  some- 
what, so  that  the  export  of  that  i)roduct  has  declined. 
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Importance  of  Foreign  Commerce 

In  Production  of  Woolen  Goods 


J}y  (^liESTP^R  L.   DANE 

President   American    Woolen   Products 

('ompany 

OF  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  the  most  provin- 
cial. ■  Great  as  our  development  has 
been,  we  are  not  yet  much  beyond  the 
pioneer  stage.  We  have  as  a  nation 
no  real  vision  of  the  great  countries 
across  the  sea.  We  do  not  understand 
them  and  more,  we  do  not  or  have 
not  tried  to   do  so. 

Until  the  Great  War  we  were,  as  a 
nation,  hazy  about  the  geography  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  we  understood  their  languages 
or  customs  even  less. 

The  educated  foreigner  learns  our 
language  and  the  languages  of  other 
countries.  We  do  not,  as  a  people, 
try  to  learn  the  language  of  others. 
We  are  casual,  satisfied  with  our  own 
home  circle,  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness we  are  doing,  and  satisfied  with 
our  own  affairs.  This  condition  would 
have  continued,  indefinitely,  had  we 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion abroad.  Now  we  are  just  awak- 
ening to  our  opportunity  and  wonder- 
ing how  to  take  advantage  of  the  big 
chance,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Create      Public      Sentiment 
In  Favor  of  Foreign  Trade 

Interest  in  foreign  trade  in  this 
country,  prior  to  the  war,  did  not  ex- 
tend much  beyond  such  of  our  citizens 
as  inhabited  a  narrow  fringe  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  it  in- 
terested only  a  few  of  them.  This 
condition  necessitates,  if  we  want  for- 
eign trade,  that  we  first  create  a  public 
sentiment  in  this  country  that  demands 
it. 

Why  should  we  want  it? 

First,  because  every  dollar's  worth 
of  American  products  sold  abroad, 
helps  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen, and  the  amount  of  assistance  de- 
l)ends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  export 
trade  because: 

The  farmer  sells  his  wheat  at  its 
export  value.  The  cotton  price  is 
fixed  mostly  on  the  Liverpool  Ex- 
change. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  our  banks 
is  regulated  by  the  rate  of  foreign 
exchange,  indicating  the  tightness  or 
ease  of  money  in  the  great  financial 
centers,  and  this  rate  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  great  economic  forces  are  eon- 
trolled  by  the  world  exchange  of  com- 
modities. The  more  wheat,  or  the 
greater  price  received  by  the  farmer, 


the  greater  his  prosperity,  and  his 
success  means  more  purchasing  power 
by  the  people,  meaning  more  sales  of 
pianos,  motor  cars,  gasoline,  food 
products,  woolens,  silks  —  in  fact, 
everything  that  we  manufacture  or 
produce. 

History  has  shown  that  no  nation 
ever  became  great  and  continued  great, 
tliat  did  not  seek  overseas  business. 
It  has  also  shown  that  other  nations 
have  led  us  in  obtaining  this  busi- 
ness. Whyf  Not  because  they  were 
able  to  manufacture,  not  that  they 
could  make  better  goods,  not  because 
they  had  more  pu.sh,  more  ambition  or 
more  money — but  because  they  saw 
tlie  need  and  went  after  the  trade  witli 
different   methods. 

Must    Study    Market 
To    Succeed    Abroad 

The  American  manufacturer  was 
satisfied  with  the  domestic  trade  dur- 
ing the  good  years  and  only  gave  at- 
tention to  export  when  he  had  be- 
come overstocked  and  his  factories 
■were  running  on  half  time;  then, 
looking  around  for  some  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  his  over-supply,  he  shipped 
his  merchandise  to  some  foreign  coun- 
try and  gave  orders  to  sell  it.  Some- 
times they  were  successful  for  a  time, 
but  most  times  not,  and  gave  up  the 
attempt. 

He  had  not  studied  the  market ;  he 
did  not  know  what  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  using;  what  styles  and  qual- 
ity they  desired;  what  prices  they 
could  or  would  pay.  He  considered 
his  product  good  enough  for  the 
United  States,  therefore,  good  enough 
for  anyone  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
probably  correct  in  his  thought,  but 
he  fell  down,  because  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  nations  do  not  change  tiieir 
customs,  desires  and  thoughts  in  a 
minute  and  that  they  might  not  desire 
to  purchase  something  new  to  them. 
They  must  be  educated  to  our  prod- 
ucts just  exactly  as  the  American 
must  be  educated  to  ask  for  a  certain 
brand  or  product  on  the  domestic 
market. 

For  many  years  in  the  United  States, 
the  consumer  has  felt  that  any  goods 
that  were  imported  into  this  country 
were  better,  and  the  retailer  has  been 
able  to  obtain  better  prices  because 
of  that  thought.  Now,  why,  when 
the  opportunity  is  offered  to  us,  should 
we  not  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  that  same 
thought — that  goods  made  in  the 
United  States  are  preferable. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  workman 
working  on  a  loom,  making  cloth,  has 
added  interest  in  that  piece  of  cloth, 
if  he  can  realize  that  perhaps  a  suit 
to  be  made  from  it  will  be  worn  by 
someone,  many  thousand  miles  away, 
in  China  or  Russia,  perhaps,  and  with- 
out doubt,  added  interest  by  the  work- 
man will  produce  better  goods  and 
produce  them  faster,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  production,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary today. 

Sheep     Raising    Industry 
Far   From   Woolen   Mills 

The  sheep-raising  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  mostly  in  the  North- 
western portions,  beginning  with  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  flocks  in  Ohio  and  neigh- 
boring States.  This  raw  product  of 
the  woolen  industry,  immediately  it 
has  been  sheared,  gravitates  by  means 
of  the  railroads  to  the  concentrated 
manufacturing  center  in  the  extreme 
Eastern  portion,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  south  by 
West  Virginia,  where  the  many  thou- 
sands of  looms  convert  this  Xvool  into 
the  cloth,  ready  for  the  consumer. 

During  the  process  of  converting 
this  raw  wool,  many  looms  have  been 
actively  engaged,  and  many  thousands 
of  workmen  have  been  employed  at 
very  good  wages.  These  woolens  and 
worsted  goods  are  sent  to  the  big  ci- 
ties of  the  United  States  for  distribu- 
tion, particularly  to  the  three  big  ex- 
port points  of  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Orleans. 

During  this  converting  process,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  expended 
for  workmen,  storage,  insurance,  ma- 
chinery, and  the  allied  industry  of  dye- 
ing, thus  supporting  through  these 
workmen,  many  families,  many  local 
stores,  many  local  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  these  employees  and  their 
families. 

Wyoming  Sheep  Owner 
Needs     Foreign     Trade 

A  sheep  owner  in  Wyoming,  who 
has  perhaps  never  seen  the  ocean,  and 
therefore  never  seen  a  ship,  might  ask 
why  he  should  be  interested  in  foreign 
trade.  He  does  not  realize  that  the 
wool  that  he  produces  brings  increased 
prosperity  to  his  neighborhood  and  to 
his  state,  and  that  increased  prosperity 
is  brought  about  by  exchange  of  his 
wool  for  money  or  other  commodities, 
and  this  wool  carried  along  various 
steps  until  it  is  used  by  the  consumer, 
and  that  consumer,  if  in  a  foreign 
country,    brings    new    merchandise    or 
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new  money  to  this  country;  this  new 
money  must  necessarily  tend  to  a 
greater  prosperitj'  and  greater  busi- 
ness in  this  countrj',  and  therefore  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affects  his  own  life. 

If  production  and  demand  would 
keej)  along  in  an  even  wave,  there 
would  be  without  doubt,  less  argu- 
ment for  the  export  of  our  mauufac- 
tures  and  raw  materials,  but  every 
business  man  knows  that  production 
and  demand  are  never  quiet.  There  is 
always  a  rising  and  falling  tide  for 
each. 

For  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  a 
wave  of  increasing  demand  by  the 
whole  \vorld,  and  our  production  has 
been  correspondingly  increasing,  al- 
tliough  demand  has  uot  yet  reached 
the  point  of  hesitation,  yet  in  the 
minds  of  many,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  this  wave  of  production 
must  overwhelm  the  demand  and  when 
that  point  is  reached,  we  will  have  an 
excess  of  goods  which  cannot  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 
Means  Slowing  Down 
0  f        Manufacturing- 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  the  slowing  down  of  manu- 
facturing; it  means  the  discharge  of 
the  workmen  in  the  factories,  who  will, 
of  course,  seek  other  lines.  But  the 
same  law  will  affect  them,  and  there 
will  be  lack  of  employment  for  tliose 
who  really  desire  to  work.  Lack  of 
employment  is  lack  of  money  to  spend, 
and  lack  of  money  to  spend  by  the 
people  means  decrease  in  demand  by 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  decrease 
in  rentals  of  stores  and  offices,  de- 
crease in  travel,  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures in  our  hotels  and  theatres,  and 
we  reach  a  period  which  is  coramonlv 
called  "Hard  Times." 

With  everyone  admitting  that  this 
situation  is  very  probable  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods  to  make  their 
plans  for  new  outlets,  and  when  the 
demand  is  filled  in  the  United  States, 
tlie  only  other  outlet  must  be  in  for- 
eign countries.  If  this  surplus  tliat 
we  admit  we  will  have  some  time,  can 
be  sent  abroad,  then  we  necessarily 
must  have  just  so  much  less  of  that 
period  of  so-called  "Hard  Times." 
Merchant  Marine  Alone 
Cannot  Bring  New  Trade 

Our  domestic  consumption  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  will  not  keep  our 
factories  running  at  more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent  capacity,  but  the 
same  amount  of  effort  put  out  in  pro- 
ducing a  regular,  constant  demand  for 
our  goods  abroad  means  an  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  output,  and  that  means 
a  happy  contented  workman,  better 
education,  food  and  homes  for  their 
children — the  best  guard  against  Bol- 
shevism. 

Many  have  said  "Give  us  a  Merch- 
ant ^Marine  under  the  American  flag 
and  we  will  have  export   trade,"  but 


Increase  in  Foreign  Trade  of  New  Zealand 


THE  foreign  trade  of  New  Zealand 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
was  exceptionally  large,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  exports  fell  short  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1919.  The  for- 
eign business,  including  movements  of 
treasure,  totaled  $228,840,084,  with  an 
actual  unfavorable  balance  of  $6,685,606 
and  an  indicated  adverse  balance  of  not 
less  than  $30,000,000,  when  the  cost  of 
goods  at  the  port  of  delivery,  including 
freight,  insurance,  etc.,  is  considered,  as 
against  the  cost  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion as  now  calculated. 

This  adverse  showing  was  expected  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
and  banking  interests  some  months  ago, 
when  warnings  were  sent  out  that  it  was 
time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  change 
in  trade  balances.  This  warning  was  ac- 
cepted by  enough  of  the  business  and 
moneyed  interests  of  the  Dominion  to  pre- 
vent anything  like  a  money  panic.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  slowing  down  along 
speculative  lines,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  speculation  in  farm  and  dairy 
lands,  which  has  run  riot  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  now 
to  hear  of  the  sale  of  land  at   $800   and 


$1,000  an  acre,  and  from  $300  up  is  the 
prevailing  price  for  land  that  is  consid- 
ered above  an  average. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  any  material 
increase  in  the  volume  or  value  of  exports 
during  the  next  six  months,  while  the  in- 
dications are  that  larger  and  more  costly 
importations  must  continue  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  if  not  longer,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  and  properly 
normalize  the  short  stocks  on  hand  in 
many  lines.  Much  more  industrial  ma- 
chinery must  be  brought  into  the  country, 
as  well  as  builders'  hardware,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  fencing  wire,  railroad 
material  and  rolling  stock  and  similar 
Unes. 

American  imports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  kept  up  remarkably  well 
considering  the  adverse  exchange  rate  and 
the  higher  tariff  paid  on  most  of  the  im- 
ports above  that  paid  by  the  principal 
competitors  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Dominions.  It  is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  these  conditions  can  be  kept 
up,  but,  rather,  that  the  American  totals 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  decline 
to  some  extent,  while  Great  Britain's 
share  is  expected  to  gradually  increase. 


this  is  a  fallacy.  International  trade 
does  not  spring  from  a  great  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels.  This  is  not  the 
foundation  of  international  trade.  The 
great  trade  of  England  in  every  sea 
and  in  every  land  is  not  the  result  of 
lier  great  merchant  fleet,  but  the  oc- 
casion of  it. 

The  foundations  of  international 
trade  are  laid  in  the  culture  of  the 
people,  are  laid  in  their  growing  to 
have  a  roaming  disposition.  They  are 
laid  in  the  brave  and  self-reliant  way 
in  which  the  best  bi'awn  ,and  blood  of 
the  people  are  willing  to  go  to  the 
utmost  corners  of  the  earth,  drive  in 
their  stakes,  study  the  alien  people, 
learn  their  wants,  identify  themselves 
with   the   life   of   these   distant    people 


and  these  distant  kinds,  and  first  by 
establishing  agencies  and  then  by  ac- 
curate reports,  then  by  establishing 
banking  facilities  and  connections,  and 
finally,  developing  commerce  which  re- 
([uires  carriers  to  conduct  it,  and  then 
finally  passing  into  the  political  and 
commercial  life  of  the  other  nations, 
will  complete  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  export  trade. 

The  present  foreign  market  is  as  im- 
portant as  our  domestic  market.  Un- 
less we  realize  this  fact  we  shall  have 
no  foreign  market  when  the  necessity 
for  it  arises ;  and  to  fail  to  apportion 
at  least  a  small  part  of  our  production 
for  the  foreign  markets  may  defeat 
the  greater  victory  of  peace. 


U.  S.  Helping  to  Build  Railroads 


(CoiUinueU  from  page  13) 


This  demand  for  new  material  for 
construction  or  equipment  of  woi'ld 
railways  is  especially  interesting  as 
an  evidence  of  the  world's  growing 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  American 
manufactures.  The  calls  for  this 
high-grade  product  come  from  every 
direction.  Of  the  $53,000,000  worth 
of  freight  cars  for  steam  railways  ex- 
ported in  1920  no  less  than  $31,000,000 
worth  went  to  France,  $11,000,000  to 
Italy,  and  $5,000,000  to  Cuba. 

Of  the  $32,000,000  worth  of  steel 
rails  exported  in  1920,  the  distribution 
was  much  wider,  $12,000,000  worth  to 
Japan,  $5,000,000  to  Cuba,  $1,000,000 
to  China,  including  the  leased  terri- 
tory of  Kwang-tung,  $1,500,000  worth 
to  Brazil,  $1,300,000  to  France,  $2,- 
000,000  to  British  South  Africa,  $1.- 
300,000  worth  to  the  Philippines,  $1,- 
500,000  worth   to   the  Dutch   East   In- 


dies, and  $750,000  to  Peru. 

Of  the  $48,000,000  worth  of  locomo- 
tives exported  in  1920,  over  $6,000,000 
worth  went  to  Italy,  $2,000,000  worth 
to  France  and  .$4,000,000  to  Cuba,  $2,- 
500,000  to  Brazil,  $4,000,000  to  China, 
including  Kwang-tung,  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  worth  to  Russia  in  Europe,  and 
$500,000  worth  to  Russia  in  Asia,  while 
our  nearby  neighbors,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  took  about  $500,000  worth 
each. 

This  call  from  the  outside  world  for 
$150,000,000  worth  of  high  grade  man- 
ufactures for  use  of  railways  is  merely 
a  part  of  the  growing  world  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  of  which  our 
exports  have  grown  from  approximate- 
ly $1,000,000,000  in  the  year  before  the 
war  to  $3,827,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  and  promise  to 
exceed  $4,000,000,000  in  the  current 
calendar  vear. 
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Relation  of  Overseas  Commerce 

To  Lumber  Industry  of  America 


By  J.  J.  DONOVAN 

Vice-President  Bloedel   Donovan 

Lumber   Jlills 

THE  banner  year  for  United  States 
lumber  exports  was  1913,  when 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of 
forty-four  billion  feet  was  sent  abroad 
or,  to  use  the  government  figures,  8,- 
452,641,000  feet.  Last  year,  1919,  we 
sent  abroad  only  1,311,210,000  feet  or 
four  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  our 
total  product  of  thirt.y  billion  feet. 
Our  production  went  down  one-third 
and  our  export  lumber  trade  nearly 
two-thirds  as  a  result  of  the-  war, 
scarce  tonnage,  the  use  of  substitutes 
and   foreign   competition. 

In  1917  the  value  of  lumber  and 
wood  products  imported  was  nearly 
99  million  dollars  as  against  our  ex- 
ports of  71  million  dollars.  In  1919 
the  figures  are:  imports,  $111,578,988; 
exports,  .$136,786,663.  Most  of  our 
lumber  imports  are  from  Canada,  free 
of  duty.  Canada's  tariff  eft'ectually 
closes  her  market  to  our  lumber.  She 
is  our  principal  competitor  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  British  markets;  her  reserve 
resources  are  very  great  and  this  com- 
petition, especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  permanent.  Her  forest  area 
is  799  million  acres ;  that  of  the  United 
States,  545  million  acres. 

Apparently  our  furniture  exports  in- 
creased from  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion in  1918  to  five  million  dollars  in 
1919,  while  sundry  handles,  incubators, 
etc.,  in  the  same  period  practically 
doubled,  rising  from  two  to  four  mil- 
lion dollars.  More  than  )iine-tenths  of 
our  lumber  export  values,  however,  are 
in  the  form  of  timl)ers,  lath,  shingles, 
shooks,  etc.,  which  are  re-inanufacture(I 
or  finished  abroad. 

Japanese    Squares 
In  Demand  on  Coast 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  "Japanese  squares''  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  means  large  sizes  of 
rough  fir,  of  lengths  to  suit  the  ships, 
carried  as  part  of  a  general  cargo  to 
Japan  where  local  mills  cut  as  desired. 

The  Douglas  Fir  Exploitation  and 
Export  Company,  of  260  California 
street,  of  San  Francisco,  A.  A.  Baxter, 
manager,  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  our  foreign  lumber  trade.  It 
began  business  November  1,  19i6,  as  a 
cond)ination  of  thirty-eight  cargo  mills 
with  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  coast 
cutting  cargo  capacity.  Today  it  has 
seventy  mills  with  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  tlie  capacity;  its  business  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  fair  price 


is  secured  with  prompt  shipment  aJid 
distribution.  Hostility  has  disappeared 
and  business  is  increasing. 

The  policy  of  the  organization  to 
sell  through  existing  agencies  wher- 
ever po.ssible  has  been  maintained  and 
justified.  This  company  was  organ- 
ized on  the  principles  of  the  Webb 
bill  several  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  that  law  and  its  three  and  one-half 
years  of  intelligent  practice  of  tliose 
principles  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
law. 

With  our  foreign  lumber  trade  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  total  lumber 
product  and  also  of  our  total  foreign 
commerce  it  might  seem  at  first  glance 
hardly  worthy  of  extended  analysis 
or  consideration.  Yet  many  sections 
of  tlie  world  have  come  to  consider 
Amei'ican  lumber  a  necessity  and  its 
good  qualities  have  helped  other  for- 
eign trade.  The  business  channels 
opened,  especially  when  the  lumber 
Mas  carried  in  American  ships,  have 
resulted  in  much  general  trade  of 
value.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and   the   Orient. 

United    States    Market 
Most    Valuable    of   All 

Export  trade  in  lumber  and  its 
products  is  a  balance  wheel,  as  in 
many  other  commodities,  which  stea- 
dies manufacture  and  is  of  value  far 
beyond  the  percentages  indicated  in 
maintaining  regular  production. 

The  United  States  market  is  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world  and  few 
saw  mills  located  over  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  look  for  any 
otiier.  Furniture  and  wagon  factories 
where  product  is  of  high  value  can 
stand  the  freight  rates  and  look 
abroad.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  country  that  this  and  similar 
tratle  develop.  Such  development  of 
export  trade  in  manufactured  wood 
products  requires  intelligent  study  of 
the  foreign  field  as  to  existing  demand, 
I)rices,  patterns,  competitors,  freight 
rates,  credits  and  shipping.  Personal 
investigation  by  educated  representa- 
tives of  the  industry,  posted  on  all 
above  points  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  is  very  desirable. 

in  1918  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  Dr.  Edward  Ewing 
Pratt's  exhaustive  report  on  "The  Ex- 
port Lumber  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  which  covers  the  situation  at 
that  date.  Developments  of  the  past 
two  years  have  been  hindered  by  lack 
of    sliipping,    but    Dr.    Pratt's    report 


may  be  studied  with  profit   by  all  in- 
terested  parties. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  la.st 
words  of  Dr.  Pratt's  report:  "For  the 
permanent  lumber  supply  of  the  fu- 
ture the  United  States  must  rely  in 
great  part  on  the  far  Northwest,  wliere 
the  heavy  rainfall  seems  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  quick  and  lieavy 
growth  of  many  valuable  species  and 
where  immense  areas  of  land  occupied 
by  forests,  old  and  young,  are  likely 
to  remain  long  unclaimed  by  the  far- 
mer and  the  sheep  herder  or  cattle- 
man. ' ' 

With  proper  care  of  the  great  for- 
est resources  of  the  country,  with  re- 
strictions as  to  cutting  and  with  ex- 
tensive re-forestation,  wide  areas  al- 
most useless  for  anything  else  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  great  and  steady 
stream  of  forest  products.  Sweden, 
which  has  been  cutting  and  exporting 
lumber  for  centuries,  owes  to  its  wise 
forest  policy  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
half-covered  with  forests  that  are  re- 
garded as  its  most  enduring  and  profit- 
able national  asset. 

Will  Never  Again  Sell 
At   Prices   Before   War 

There  is  some  complaint  of  high 
l)rices,  but  with  the  eight  hour  firmly 
established  in  the  Northwest,  a  mini- 
nunu  wage  of  five  dollars  and  an  av- 
erage of  over  six  fifty  the  prospect  of 
reduction  is  remote.  Lumber  will 
Jiever  again  sell  at  pre-war  prices. 

For  those  who  fear  the  early  exhaus- 
tion of  our  forests  the  figures  of  prac- 
tically one  hundred  years  supply  at 
last  year's  rate  of  cutting  should  bring 
some  relief.  The  fact  that  South 
America  has  a  forest  area  equal  to  our 
own,  that  Asia  surpasses  us  and  that 
Eur()]>e  has  one  and  one-half  times  our 
forest  area  should  also  lessen  anxiety. 
Proposals  to  open  our  doors  to  all  i 
foreign  lumber  free  of  duty  are  in 
effect.  Proposals  to  close  our  ports  to 
export  of  lumber  are  due  to  ignorance 
and  shortsightedness. 

The  rising  prices  of  lumber  will 
eventually  enforce  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  trees,  more  careful  manu- 
facturing, and  better  organization  of 
nuirketry.  The  day  of  stum  page  spec- 
ulation has  about  pa.ssed.  Prom  now 
on  profits  will  be  extracted  from  the 
lumber  business  mainlj-  by  scientific 
management. 
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Philippines  Designed  to  Become  One  of  World's  Greatest  Rubber  Producers 


'P  HE  Island  of  Mindanao,  Philip- 
pines,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  world's  largest  producers  of 
rubber  within  the  next  few  years  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Ritchie,  an  Amer- 
ican planter  on  that  island  who  was 
recently  in   San  Francisco. 

Ritchie  went  to  the  Philippines 
seventen  years  ago  as  a  government 
civil  engineer,  but  realizing  the  won- 
derful possibiltiies  of  agriculture  on 
a  large  scale,  took  up  a  large  section 
of  public  land  in  Mindanao  two  years 
later.  He  planted  a  cocoanut  grove 
which  as  a  money  producer  has  been 
highly  successful. 

"While  cocoanuts  have  been  the  big 
money  making  crop  of  the  Philippines 
during  the  last  five  years  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  next  few  years  rub- 
ber will  prove  to  be  the  staple  that 
will  maVe  fortunes  for  those  who  go 
in   for   that   commodity   and    with    the 


growth  of  the  automobile  industry 
rubber  producers  can  depend  upon 
steady   incomes, ' '    Ritchie   said. 

"I  must  admit  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  induce  American  capital  to 
see  the  possibilities  for  making  money 
in  rubber  in  the  Philippines, ' '  he  re- 
marked, ' '  and  the  only  excuse  that  I 
have  heard  offered  is  that  the  islands 
are  too  far  away.  My  argument  to 
combat  this  excuse  has  been  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  any 
country  capable  of  growing  rubber  ad- 
jacent to  the  United  States. 

"Only  a  few  months  before  I  left 
the  Philippines  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  tire  manufacturing 
concerns  in  this  country  visited  Min- 
danac  to  investigate  the  rubber  grow- 
ing possibilities  of  the  island.  He  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  at  all  he  saw, 
but  when  he  was  leaving  he  said 
frankly  that  he  intended  to  advise  his 


company  not  to  invest  a  penny  in  rub- 
ber lands  and  the  only  reason  he  gave 
was  that  the  Philippines  were  too  far 
away  from  home.  Yet  that  same  man 
went  to  India,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
recommendations  his  company  has  pur- 
chased an  enormous  tract  of  rubber 
land  not  a  bit  better  than  we  have  in 
Mindanao,  and  at  a  price  nearly  three 
times  as  great  and  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  foreign  government.  And 
India  is  no  nearer  Akron  than  are 
the   Philippines. 

' '  However,  a  very  high  grade  of 
rubber  is  being  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  small  quantities,  it  is  true, 
but  more  and  more  land  is  being 
planted  with  rubber  trees  every  year, 
and  I  believe  that  within  a  very  few 
years  the  big  manufacturers  of  tires 
and  other  rubber  products  in  the 
United  States  will  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  Mindanao. ' ' 
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Other  Nations  Entering  Jute  Industry 

Formerly  Monopolized  by  India 


(By  tlie  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
of  New  York) 

THE  most  widely  known  form  of 
jute  is  the  common  jute  bag  used 
the  world  over  for  shipping  raw  prod- 
uce. In  India,  where  all  the  jute  of 
commerce  is  grown  and  Avhere  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  manufactured, 
such  bags  are  known  as  "gunnies,"  a 
name  derived  from  the  Sanskrit' 
"goni, "  meaning  sack. 

The  word  "gunny"  is  used  to  refer 
to  all  cloth  and  bags  made  of  jute, 
but  in  its  narrower  sense  it  is  applied 
only  to  the  products  of  the  heavier 
and  coarser  grades  of  fiber.  Gunny 
cloth  may  be  woven  plain  with  a  twill 
or  doublew^rp.  Twilled  gunny  is 
known  as  sacking  and  douhlewari) 
gunny   is   called  bagging. 

The  finer  grades  of  jute  fiber  are 
made  into  hessian,  a  name  probabl.y 
arising  from  that  of  a  fine  cloth  early 
sent  from  Scotland,  the  country  first 
manufacturing  jute,  to  Hesse,  Ger- 
many. Hessian,  or  burlap  as  it  is 
known  in  the  United  States,  is  always 
made  of  single  yarn  and  is  plain 
woven. 

Burlap  Largely  Used 
For     Bulky    Articles 

Burlap  is  extensively  used  for  wrap- 
ping bulky  articles  for  shipping,  and 
extra  wide  widths  furnish  the  founda- 
tion cloth  of  linoleums  and  other  floor- 
cloths. Bleached  and  dyed  burlap  is 
being  increasingly  used  for  wall  cov- 
erings and  upholstering  material. 

The  manufacture  of  jute  cloth  for 
the  more  specialized  uses  centers  at 
Dundee,  Scotland.  In  1914  the  British 
Government  estimated  that  about  53 
])er  cent  of  the  world's  jute  goods  was 
j)roduced  in  India,  and  about  18  per 
cent  in  Dundee.  At  that  time  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  jute  manufacttu-es 
of  the  Indian  mills  was  exported, 
while  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
Scotch  product  was  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

The  exportation  of  manufactured 
jute  from  India  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  for  many  years,  and  during 
1918  and  1919,  the  value  of  jute  goods 
exported  constituted  the  largest  single 
item  of  exports.  In  tlie  year  ending 
March  31,  1920,  they  amounted  to  16 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  exports 
of  Indian  merchandise,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  the  exports  of  raw  eot^^^, 
ton.  '■'■• 

During  tlie  war,  exports  of  bags 
ready  for  use  gained  at  the  expense 
of  exports  of  raw  jute  and  jute  cloth, 


attaining  iji  1917  the  largest  number 
ever  reached,  about  805,000,000.  In  the 
year  ending  March,  1920,  exports  of 
bags  were  less  than  half  those  of  1917, 
and  the  amount  of  jute  cloth  exported 
was  the  largest  in  history.  The 
anujunt  of  jute  yarn  exported  from 
India  is  small  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  single  grade,  eleven  porter  hessian 
weft. 

U.  S.  Largest  Buyer 
Of  India   "Gunnies" 

Of  the  two  principal  kinds  of  gunny 
cloth,  burlap  and.  sacking  gunny,  much 
more  burlaji  is  exported  from  India 
than  sacking,  for  the  sacking  gunny 
is  made  into  bags  by  native  labor.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  buyer  of 
gunny  cloth,  taking  annually  about  60 
per  cent  of  Indian  exports.  Argentina 
is  regularly  the  second  best  market 
but  during  the  war  received  much 
less  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  l)ag  trade  of  India  since  1915 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  countrj'  buys 
principally  burlap  bags,  many  of 
which  in  normal  times  are  re-exported. 
Aside  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  bags  manufactured 
in  India  are  exported  to  and  consumed 
in  the  British  possessions.  Egypt, 
which  in  1918  and  1919  became  the 
second  largest  buyer  of  India's  bags, 
received  in  1920  less  than  one-eighth 
as   many  as  in   1919. 

In  the  trade  year  just  ended  tiie 
United  States  surpassed  Australia,  nor- 
mally the  best  market  for  Indian  bags. 
The  demand  from  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  is  for  burlap  bags,  while 
Australian  dealers  prefer  sacking  or 
twill  bags.  Chile,  French  ilndo-China, 
Java,  Japan  and  China  buy  mainly 
sacking  gunny  bags  of  India. 

Among  tlie  more  important  sacking 
gunny  bags  made  in  India  are  Aus- 
tralian and  South  African  wool  packs. 
New  Zealand,  Australian  and  English 
corn  sacks,  Cuban  sugar  bags,  and 
bags  for  flour,  salt,  nitrates  and  ores. 
Burlap  bags  made  in  India  are  used 
principally  for  shipping  wheat,  bran 
and  potatoes,  During  the  war  large 
orders  for  burlap  for  the  making  of 
sandbags  were  filled  by  the  Indian 
mills. 

Jute    Goods    Manufactured 
For  Transshipment  Abroad 

The  manufacture  of  jute  goods  in 
Dundee  and  the  transshipment  trade 
througli  British  ports  )nake  the 
United  Kingdom  second  in  importance 
to  India  as  a  market  for  jute.     In  ad- 


dition to  a  large  export  trade,  the 
United  Kingdom  carries  on  a  substan- 
tial import  trade  in  jute  products.  Jute 
yarn  is  imported  primarily  for  use  in 
the  Scotch  mills.  The  larger  part  of 
the  yarn  comes  from  Belgium  and 
Prance  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  finer 
grades. 

The  bulk  of  the  yuinufactured  jute 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
the  form  of  gunny  cloth  and  bags  from 
India,  and  is  intended  primarily  for 
transshipment.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions large  consignments  of  Indian 
bags  and  burlap  are  distributed 
through  British  ports  to  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Argentina  and  Chile. 
This  is  done  largely  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  but  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  transshipment  occurs  through 
the  desire  to  obtain  for  Indian  prod- 
ucts the  relatively  higher  prices  paiu 
for   Dundee   goods. 

The  trade  of  tiie  United  Kingdom 
in  jute  yarn  has  for  a  number  of  years 
liad  to  meet  the  competition  of  cer- 
tain European  countries,  particularly 
Prance  and  Belgium.  British  exports 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  yarns  of 
the  higher  counts.  Brazil  has  always 
been  the  largest  buyer  of  British  jute 
yarn,  for  in  that  country,  on  account 
of  protective  tariti's,  home  mills  must 
supply  all  the  sacks  needed  by  the 
coft'ee,  cocoa  and  other  trades. 
United  States  Buys 
Enormous    Quantities 

Of  late  years  Brazilian  purchases  of 
jute  yarn  have  been  decreasing  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  domestic  jute- 
spinning  industry.  Brazil  took  an- 
nually before  the  war  about  two-fifths 
of  tlie  total  British  exports  of  j^arn. 
Portugal  as  the  next  largest  bxiyer  re- 
ceived about  10  per  cent,  while  Bel- 
gium and  Argentina  each  took  about 
8  per  cent. 

The  Dundee  jute  manufacturers 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  de- 
veloping their  trade  along  the  line  of 
finer  yarns  and  high-grade  cloth  such 
as  is  used  in  making  linoleums  and 
s\igar  bags.  The  change  from  the 
coarser  to  the  finer  fabrics  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  growing  com- 
petition of  Indian  mills  and  the  clos- 
ing of  European  markets  by  tariiT  bar- 
riers. 

As  the  largest  consuming  country, 
the  United  States  occupies  an  inter- 
esting position  in  the  jute  trade  of 
the  world.  Weaving  no  jute  fabric  of 
its  own  except  the  loose  bagging  for 
cotton  made  of  the  coarse  plant  ends, 
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San  Francisco  is  Opportuned  to  go  After  Trade  of  Alaska 


(By  the  Anglo  and  London,  Paris 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco) 

WHILE  this  city  has  an  important 
trade  with  Alaska  and  is  largely 
concerned  in  the  fisheries,  our  business 
men  have  allowed  Seattle  to  control 
most  of  its  direct  trade,  with  very  lit- 
tle opposition.  But  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  country  of  586,000 
square  miles  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
even  so  enterprising  a  city  as  Seattle, 
and  our  people  should  go  to  the  as- 
istance  of  that  city. 

And  there  is  not  likely  ever  again 
to  be  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for 
the  reason  that  the  fortunes  of  Alaska 
are  now  at  their  lowest  point.  Well 
intentioned  national  legislation  by 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  Alaska 
has  so  hampered  private  enterprise 
with  repressive  and  conflicting  laws 
that  in  spite  of  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  government  for  railroad 
and  other  development  and  capable 
and  sympathetic  administrators,  pro- 
gress cea.sed. 


Population  declined  until  1918,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  of  Gover- 
nor Biggs,  the  actual  white  population 
probably  did  not  exceed  20,000.  And 
yet  Norway,  Sweden,  and  inland  whose 
combined  area  is  less  by  145,000  square 
miles  than  that  of  Alaska,  within  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  with  less 
valuable  resources,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  less  favorable  climate  had  ten  years 
ago  a  combined  population  of  over 
11,000,000  people. 

Nothing  can  prevent  the  progress  of 
the  country.  Experience  is  sure  to 
cause  legislation  adapted  to  conditions 
which  must  recognize  that  the  situation 
is  still  essentially  speculative  involv- 
ing much  risi  which  will  not  be  in- 
curred without  hope  of  a  correspond- 
ing profit  in  case  of  success.  The 
sources  of  wealth  in  Alaska,  aside  from 
agriculture,  are  its  coal,  water-power, 
gold,  petroleum,  furs,  copper,  a  large 
variety  of  minor  metals  including  tin, 
fisheries   and   forests   which,    whenever 


the  forest  administration  will  permit, 
can  supply  our  entire  requirements  of 
wood   pulp   for   an  indefinite   period. 

With  the  increase  of  reindeer  Alaska 
may  become  an  important  exporter  of 
meat.  The  fact  that  raw  materials 
and  sources  of  power  are  found  in 
proximity  in  Alaska,  should  result  in 
a  large  industrial  development.  It  is 
estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
Alaska  is  suitable  for  tillage  or  pas- 
ture, but  agriculture  can  develop  only 
as  a  consuming  population  is  created 
by  Industry. 

Alaska  can  produce  grain  and  root 
crops  but  it  cannot  compete  in  our  mar- 
kets with  our  States  having  a  mild  cli- 
mate and  short  winters.  It  can,  how- 
ever, produce  the  hardier  varieties  of 
foods  and  forage  products  for  a  very 
large  home  population  of  consumers. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  more 
worthy  than  Alaska  of  the  attention 
of  young  business  men  of  means  and 
energy. 


J 


tliis  I'ouiitry  buys  jute  cloth  in  enor- 
nions  ((uantities.  The  United  States 
needs  eaeh  year  about  77,000,000  yards 
(>r  bagrging  for  wrapi)ing  cotton  and 
file  greater  part  of  it  is  woven  in  the 
iduntry.  Several  hundred  million  jute 
liags  are  required  for  the  shipping  of 
grains  and  other  raw  materials.  These 
luigs  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of 
imported  burlap  in  domestic  factories. 

The  United  States  Census  of  "War 
Commodities  estimates  that  in  19]  8  the 
liH^tories  of  this  country  consumed 
ii42,101,400  yards  of  burlap,  and  turned 
cut  :i44,134',016  bags,  of  which  4,;:f58,- 
1)00  were  sugar  bags.  Of  the  burla]) 
consumed,  about  two-fifths  consisted  of 
the  10-ounce  and  over  grades  and 
tiiret'-tifths   of  less   than   10-ounce. 

(ienerallj'  speaking,  the  bags  made 
in  the  United  States  are  used  in  the 
eastern  states.  West  of  the  Rockies 
tlie  demand  is  for  the  Standard  Cal- 
cutta grain  bags  used  for  sacking 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  These  can  be 
brought  from  India  more  cheaply  than 
they  can  be  supplied  by  the  American 
mills  using  imported  burlap.  East  of 
tlie  Kockies,  grain  is  usually  handled 
in  bulk. 

Jute  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June. 
lf)20,  were  valued  at  $94,607,000.  Of 
this  amount,  burlap  accoiuited  for 
more  than  $88,000,000  and  bags  for 
only  slightly  more  than  $5,000,000.  Im- 
ports of  bagging  for  cotton  were 
valued  at  $939,260.  The  amount  of 
burlap  brought  in  during  the  year  just 
closed  was  the  largest  in  history,  about 
•'iO  per  cent  more  than  the  annual  av- 
erage importation  during  the  pre-war 
years. 

The  number  of  bags  imported  in  tlie 
fiscal  year  1920  was  about  24  per  cent 
under  the  annual  pre-war  importation. 
Imports  of  bags  show  little  tendency 
to   regain  their  former   amount,   being 


about  20  per  cent  under  the  1919  fig- 
ures. It  would  appear  from  these  fig- 
ures that  the  United  States  is  now 
making  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
hags  needed  for  home  consumption. 
Prior  to  the  war,  consumption  of  bur- 


la])  in  this  country  averaged  from  70 
to  80  niillion  yards  monthly.  Recent 
estimates  have  placed  receipts  at  9.5,- 
000,000  yards  per  month  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  surplus  in  this  country  seems 
luieertain. — Commerce  Monthly. 


Cost  of  Building  Ships  High  in  Japan 


(Continued  from  pjige  14) 


However,  the  quotation  on  the  open 
market  in  this  country  is  far  lower 
than  that  figure.  The  shipowners  who 
are  less  financially  substantial  are  not 
only  unable  to  build  any  new  ships, 
but  they  are  trying  hard  to  change  the 
ships  now  in  their  possession  into  cash. 
Tlieir  desire  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  shipping  market, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  any  early  im- 
provement. Under  the  circumstances 
prices  now  quoted  for  merchantmen  in 
this  country  range  from  only  $100  to 
.$115. 

While  orders  for  the  construction  of 
new  merchantmen  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  except  those  of  some 
special  companies,  repairs  have  also 
decreased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  depression  of  the  ship- 
ping market  has  in  some  cases  made 
it  more  profitable  or  less  unprofitable 
for  the  shipowners  to  tie  up  their 
ships  and  thus  avoid  working  expenses 
than  operate  their  ships  at  very  low 
freight  rates  which  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  expenses.  If  ships  are 
to  be  tied  up,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  repairs,  and  for  this  reason  the 
repairing  call  on  the  dockyards  has 
fallen  off. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  generally  depressed. 
Smaller  concerns  are  involved  in  con- 
siderable   and    increasing    difficulties, 


but  all  the  leading  builders  will  be 
busy  tmtil  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
next  year.  Perhaps  the  Mitsubishi 
Shipyard  has  the  kirgest  orders  in 
hand,  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
construction  of  three  freighters  of 
10,000  tons  each  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha ;  a  freighter  of  5,000  tons  and 
two  other  freighters  for  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  and  a  freighter  of  10,- 
000  tons  for  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

The  Yokohama  Dockj-ard  is  to  build 
five  steamers  of  10,000  tons  eaeh  and 
one  of  5,000  tons  for  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha.  The  Uraga  Dockyard  and 
the  Osaka  Iron  Works,  it  is  under- 
stood, also  have  pretty  large  orders 
on  hand.  Another  source  of  relief  for 
the  leading  shipbuilders  is  the  con- 
struction of  some  war  ships  which  will 
be  entrusted  to  them  by  the  naval  au- 
thorities. 


Wrigley's  is  preparing  to  erect  a 
large  plant  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and 
C'ommerce  informs  that  all  goods  man- 
ufactured in  jMexico  must  bear  the 
mark:   "Made   in   Mexico." 

American  Fruit  Growers  of  Pitts- 
burg have  entered  the  Mexican  field 
for  tropical  fruits,  and  expect  to  ship 
both  bv  rail   and  sea. 
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Islands  of  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Largely  Tributary  to  Australia 


(Sydney  Corre.sjjoiuleiice) 

THE  islands  of  the  South  Paeific 
are  steadily  increasing  in  iniport- 
.  ance  to  Australian  commercial  inter- 
ests. Recent  publication  of  the  islands' 
trading  statistics  indicate  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  American  concerns 
to  post  themselves  on  conditons  gov- 
erning general  trading  situations  in 
the  islands. 

One  of  Sydney's  leading  business 
men  who  has  made  an  extensive  sur- 
•  vey  of  the  situation  declares  that  in 
considering  trading  conditions  in  the 
South  Pacific  islands  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  conditions  and 
customs  vary  in  different  localities  and 
at  different  times,  and  again  as  re- 
gards different  classes  of  produce. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  island  trading,  trade 
is  carried  on  in  individual  islands  by- 
resident  traders,  who  either  deal  with 
visiting  trading  schooners  as  tfiey 
choose  or  who  are  supplied  solely  by 
the  firms  by  which  they  are  financed 
or  by  which  they  are  employed. 
•  Isolated  or  thinly  populated  islands 
are  usually  supplied  by  trading  schoon- 
ers which  visit  them  at  uncertain  pe- 
riods or  through  resident  native  trad- 
ers. Considerable  caution,  however,  is 
necessary  in  the  l_atter  method,  which 
uuiy  be  regarded  as  the  "retail"  of 
the  island  commercial  life.  "The  whole- 
salers" are  firms  that  either  import  or 
export  on  their  own  account. 
Business  Review 
Of  the  Islands 
A  recent  authoritative  review  of  the 
situation  on  the  islands  says: 

"Except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
big  firms,  which  have  not  by  any 
means  captured  the  whole  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  whose  territory  is  easily 
opened  to  invasion,  oi-gani/.ed  business 
among  the  wholesalers  is  an  exception 
ratlicr  than  a  rule,  and  unless  condi- 
tions have  altered  almost  beyond  pos- 
sibility in  the  last  few  years,  with  sys- 
temative  penetration,  transport  supply 
ami  control  most  satisfactory  results 
commercially  are  assured. 

"The  essential  departments  in  such 
a  business  will  be  (1)  buying,  (2)  dis- 
posal of  produce,  transport,  etc.,  and 
{'■i)  trading.  The  first  two  depart- 
inents  should  be  located  away  from  the 
islands  and  call  for  expert  administra- 
tion. Especially  is  this  so  with  re- 
gard to  buying.  Almost  every  de- 
scription of  merchandise  is  dealt  with 
in  island  trading,  but  whereas  the  re- 
quirements in  hardware,  for  instance, 


are  very  much  those  of  other  peoples, 
other  lines,  especially  clothing,  must 
be  just  to  the  native  idea  or  they  are 
useless.  The  native  will  spend  freely 
for  what  he  wants,  but  will  not  take 
what  does  not  suit  his  fancy ;  hence 
the  importance  of  this  department. 

"Transport  calls  also  for  careful 
haiuiling.  If  a  firm  entering  into  the 
island  business  proposes  to  own  the 
vessels  necessary  for  that  business 
transport  difficulties  are  considerably 
reduced.  Otherwise  the  question  of 
adeipiate  transport  is  vital,  and  this 
not  because  of  the  conditons  existing 
as  the  outcome  of  the  late  war,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  point,  if  any,  at  which 
rival  firms  will  most  likely  hit,  and 
aggressive  rivalry  may  certainly  be 
expected. 

Both  Experience 
And  Ability  Needed 
"The  third  department,  the  organ- 
ization, control  and  maintenance  of 
the  actual  trading,  however,  is  that 
upon  which  the  ultimate  success  or 
otherwise  depends,  and  if  the  venture 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  most  success- 
ful possible  issue,  the  chief  of  this  de- 
l)artment  must  be  regarded  as  gen- 
eral manager.  The  questions  of  buy- 
ing aiul  transport  call  for  experience 
and  ability  beyond  the  ordiiuiry,  but 
their  functions  are  necessarily  subor- 
dinate to  those  of  the  third  depart- 
ment, and  their  leaders  must  be  men 
big  enough  to  recognize  this  and  act 
accordingly. 


"Tlie  i<leal  location  for  the  general 
headuarters  of  an  island  trading  busi- 
ness is  either  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  oi- 
Auckland,  N.  Z.  The  latter  is  geo- 
graphically the  better,  but  the  former, 
on  account  of  superior  shipping  facili- 
ties, is  probably  better  from  the  gen- 
eral standpoint.  Subheadquarters 
would  be  situated  at  convenient  .spots 
in  the  islands  and  would  each  control 
the  trading  operations  of  the  area  as- 
signed to  them  and  attend  to  the  de- 
tails of  management  in  their  section. 
"It  may  appear  that  the  trading  as 
a  whole  could  be  conducted  from  gen-, 
eral  head(piarters  but  such  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  as  the  area  is 
too  great  and  the  conditions  too  vary- 
ing. Further,  responsible  subhead- 
quarters  managers  are  necessary  for 
the  receii)t  and  despatch  of  produce 
collected  by  the  smaller  vessels  re- 
feried  to  later  under  "transport"  and 
for  the  ])rompt  adequate  cheek  of  trad- 
ing operations.  Subheadquarters  would 
be  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by 
head(iuarters'  representatives  for  the 
j)urp()se  of  maintaining  touch,  and  oc- 
casionally by  buying  and  transport 
officials,  to  enable  them  to  keep  in 
touch  with  and  infonned  in  regard  to 
actual   conditions   and   recpiiremcnts. 

Need   of  Transport 

Service      Desirable 
"The  establishment  of  a  service  em- 
bracing every  phase  of  transport  would 
modify  to  a  certain  extent  the  sugges- 
tions   inider    'headquarters'    in     that, 
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witli  sueh  a  service  headquarters  might 
possihly  he  situated  in  one  of  the  cen- 
tral islands.  The  first  line  of  trans- 
port would  be  to  general  headquarters 
from  the  point  of  nmnufacture ;  the 
second  line  of  transport  would  be  from 
y:eneral  headquarters  to  subheadquar- 
ters;  the  third  line  would  be  from 
subheadquarters  to  the  various  depots, 
where  such  have  been  established,  and 
to  the  trading  stations  controlled  by 
subheadquarters.  The  steamers  com- 
prising the  second  line  of  transport 
would  carry  on  some  of  this  third  line 
work,  but  much  of  it  would  be  done 
by  auxiliary  schooners. 

"The  collection  and  transport  of 
island  produce  would  be  just  the  con- 
verse of  that  applying  to  manufactured 
Snoods.  Produce  would  be  collected  by 
the  steamers,  or,  whenever  necessary 
and  desirable,  by  vessels  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

"The  merchandise  needful  for  island 
trading  comprises  almost  every  class 
of  goods  known  to  civilized  comtnerce. 
.\ttention  to  the  special  requirements 
of  tlie  different  localities  is  imperative. 
'I'he  buyer  should  have  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  sources  of  supply,  and  his  de- 
l)artment  should  include  a  very  com- 
plete record  of  purchases — their  origin, 
|)rices,  ets. — which  should  be  kept  up 
to  date  with  notation  of  nmrket 
prices,  together  with  information  and 
criticisms  from  the  islaiuls,  compari- 
sons, etc.  Every  subheadquarters 
sliould  carry  stocks  well  above  the 
prospective  requirements,  and  should 
he  so  located  that  voyages  to  them 
from  the  islands  in  their  territory  can 
he  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Common  Produce 
Of     the     Islands 

"(,'opra,  pearl  shell,  trochas,  coffee, 
lime  juice  and  beche  de  mer  are  among 
the  more  common  island  produce. 
Liiiu's  will  grow  on  nearly  all  islands, 
and  a  much  larger  trade  could  be 
done  in  this  commodity  than  is  done 
m)w.  Phosphate  of  lime  may  possibly 
be  found.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
present  known  deposits  should  be  the 
only  ones  extant.  Phosphate  is  out- 
side the  ordinary  range  of  trade,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  possibility  to  be  con- 
sidered. An  interisland  trade  in  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  made  to 
pay,  and  is  a  first  class  channel  for 
new  business. 

"The  foregoing  contains  the  more 
significant  points  in  connection  with 
island  trading.  To  attempt  to  com- 
mence the  business  with  the  full  or- 
ganization and  equipment  outlined 
would  of  course  be  absurd,  but  a  ven- 
ture to  be  suecessfui  should  certainly 
be  directed  with  a  view  to  their  at- 
tainment. The  simplest  and  most  cer- 
tain method  would  be  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  selected  island  groups 
and  let  them  develop  trade  there,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  opportunities  as  they 
present  themselves. 
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No  Rebate  System  For  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 


No  agreement  will  be  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  with  lines  of  other  nations  in- 
volving any  rebate  system,  Admiral 
Benson,  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  has  announced. 

Admiral  Benson  made  this  statement 
in  commenting  on  a  cablegram  from  R. 
P.  Skinner,  Consul  General  at  London, 
relative  to  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Shipping  Board  with 
steamship  lines  running  to  China, 
Japan  and  other  parts  of  the  far  East. 
The  conference  dealt  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Shipping  Board  in  the 
trade  from  European  ports  of  the  far 
East.  It  was  stated  in  the  cablegram 
that  European  lines  practice  a  rebate 
system  in  this  trade  and  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  Shipping  Board  at  the 
conference  had  said  that  in  view  of 
the  Sherman  act  they  were  unable  to 
agree  immediately  to  follow  the  for- 
eign customs. 

Admiral  Benson  said  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  had  no  Intention  of  going 
into  any  agreement  which  would  mean 
the  giving  of  rebates  even  though  the 
rebates   were   on   shipments   which   did 


not  touch  American  ports.  The  Ad- 
miral said  he  favored  joint  action  by 
the  lines  of  various  nations  in  confer- 
ence agreements  provided  there  was  no 
question  of  rebates  involved. 

The  portion  of  Consul  General  Skin- 
ner's cablegram  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion was  as  follows: 

"Representatives  of  the  Shipping 
Board  conferred  with  steamship  lines 
running  to  China,  Japan,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East  with  a  view  to 
participate  in  the  regular  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  that  district.  The 
Shipping  Board  stated  that  since  Amer- 
ica and  the  Allies  fought  together  in 
war  they  should  work  together  in 
peace.  Other  lines  expressed  approval 
of  sharing  trade  with  the  United  States 
vessels  on  equal  terms.  European  lines, 
however,  practice  a  rebate  system  and 
in  view  of  the  Sherman  Act  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  unable  to  agree  im- 
mediately to  follow  foreign  customs. 
The  commission  hopes,  however,  that 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  on  this 
point,  and  states  that  prospects  of  har- 
monious relations  between  American 
and  foreign  lines  are  excellent." 
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Service  An  Important  Factor 
In  Successful  Foreign  Trade 


By  JAMES   C.   H.   FERGUSON 

Vice-President    and    General    Manager 

Gaston,  Williams  «&  Wigmore 

Pacitie  Coast  Co. 

1  SHOULD  like  to  jot  down  a  few 
random  thoughts,  as  they  can 
hardly  be  dignitied  by  being  called  a 
dissertation  on  an  important  subject 
in  connection  with  foreign  trade  trans- 
actions, although  they  cover  rather  a 
broad  scope  pertaining  to  dealings 
with  our  overseas  connections  and 
friends  abroad. 

My  thoughts  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  word:  "SERVICE." 

There  may  be  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  foreign  trade  which  are 
considered  of  greater  importance  and 
from  time  to  time  form  the  subject  of 
discussions  at  meetings  and  confer- 
ences on  foreign  trade,  and  there  may 
be  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
tinancial  aspect  of  foreign  trade,  the 
matter  of  foreign  exchange,  foreign 
eredits,  and  the  financing  of  foreign 
shipments,  which  are  of  permanent 
moment,  and  in  regard  to  which  able 
and  interesting  articles  have  been 
written,  but  there  is  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  in  connection  with 
overseas  commerce,  or  susceptible  of 
exercising  greater  influence  in  its  de- 
velopment, than  the  one  expressed  by 
this  simple  but  significant  word  "serv- 
ice." 

Considerable  has  been  written  by 
men  of  experience  and  authority  on 
the  subject  of  proper  packing  of  ship- 
ments for  abroad,  and  while  this  is  of 
course  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
properly  speaking  can  be  considered  as' 
forming  part  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion in  these  notes,  I  more  partic- 
ularly desire  to  emphasize  "service" 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  persoiud 
factor. 

Room  For  Improvement 
In  Routine  of  OfSce 
The  office  routine  of  an  export  or- 
ganization provided  it  is  not  entirely 
new  in  business  and  has  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time,  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter ;  each  employe  has 
his  or  her  well  defined  duties  to  per- 
form, and  doing  this  work  every  day, 
there  is  very  little  occasion  for 
changes  requiring  special  instructions, 
and  very  little  opportunity  for  making 
mistakes.  But  even  so,  in  this  seem- 
ingly simple  and  unobtrusive  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  your  export  office 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  there  is  a  vast  room  for  im- 
provement. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  clerk  who 
fills  out  bills  of  lading  covering  mer- 
chandise shipped  abroad.  Such  a  sim- 
ple anc{  routine  process  you  will  say, 
but  how  many  will  take  pains  to  spell 
the  name  of  the  steamer  and  the  name 
of  the  port  of  destination  correctly? 
How  many  clerks  in  an  average  ex- 
port office  doing  business  with  Java, 
will  spell  "Soerabaia"  or  "Tandjong 
Priok,"  or  "Tjisondari"  or  "Tjis- 
alak"  correctly?  Trifles  if  you  please, 
but  when  it  is  realized  that  j^our  Dutch 
consignee  at  the  other  end,  is  a  stick- 
ler for  correctness  himself,  and  scans 
bills  of  lading  with  the  name  of  his 
steamer  misspelled  and  the  name  of 
his  port  misspelled,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  same  consignee  would  make 
the  natural  deduction  that  if  his  Amer- 
ican agent  does  not  know  how  to  spell 
the  name  of  his  town,  or  the  name  of 
the  steamer  on  which  his  goods  go  for- 
ward, he  is  probably  also  not  accurate 
in  attending  to  the  cheeking  of  the 
shipment  on  the  cars  or  on  the  dock, 
and  other  routine  duties  connected 
with  his  work,  and  that  if  his  order 
calls  for  lOd  nails  and  he  receives  8d 
nails,  that  it  is  only  natural,  due  to 
the  same  disregard  shown  by  his  agent 
for  painstaking,  exactness,  that  he 
shows  in  making  out  misspelled  bills 
of  lading. 

Even    Little    Matters 
Of  Great  Importance 

Manifestly  if  the  name  of  the  port 
of  destination  or  steamer  is  misspelled 
on  the  bill  of  lading,  how  can  your 
foreign  consignee  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  weight  is  correct,  that  the 
freight  rate  is  correct,  that  the  com- 
putation of  reight  paid  is  correct,  that 
the  total  amount  on  the  insurance  pol- 
icy is  correct,  that  the  insurance  rate 
is  correct,  that  the  premium  is  correct, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

This  matter  of  "service"  I  consider 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the 
most  simple  way  in  which  it  can  be 
shown  is  by  minute  attention  to,  and 
painstaking  care  in,  the  making  out 
of  shipping  papers,  invoices,  insurance 
policies,  packing  lists  and  other  docu- 
ments. The  American  manufacturer 
as  a  rule  pays  little,  if  any,  attention 
to  these  trifles,  and  personally  it  has 
been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to 
occasionally  receive  in  the  mail  a  care- 
fully made  out  invoice  from  manu- 
facturers whose  goods  are  ordered  for 
shipment  to  Java.  I  say  this  advisedly. 

We  may  get  six  copies  of  invoices 
when  we  ask  for  only  four,  we  may 
get   no   packing   lists   attached   to    in- 


voices when  the  nature  of  the  order 
clearly  requires  it,  and  if  these  papers 
in  the  required  number  and  to  the 
proper  degree  of  accuracy  are  fur- 
nished us  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
naturally  a  pleasure  to  get  them,  be- 
sides saving  continual  correspondence. 
In  other  words,  we  as  the  forwarding 
agents,  being  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  foreign  customer,  find 
ourselves  exactly  in  the  same  place  as 
o\ir  principals  abroad,  with  of  course 
the  advantage  that  we  can  get  quicker 
action  in  case  anything  has  to  be  cor- 
rected or  additional  papers  secured. 

Need    of    Courtesy 

In  Correspondence 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  very  essential  consideration  of 
courtesy  and  promptness  in  corre- 
spondence. These  are  points  so  mani- 
fest not  to  say  axiomatic  that  ordinary 
common  sense  and  the  average  intel- 
ligence of  a  man  doing  business 
abroad  will  clearly  dictate.  But  in 
dealing  with  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign 
language,  let  us  say,  Dutch,  it  adds 
considerable  of  a  tone  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  confidence  if  you  can 
tell  your  Hollander  to  write  to  you  in 
Duteii,  and  to  use  in  his  correspond- 
ence the  metric  system,  kilos,  meters, 
etc.,  or  if  he  prefers  the  native  weights 
and  measures  prevalent  in  his  country, 
and  that  you  have  some  one  in  your 
office  who  is  familiar  with  the  Dutch 
language  so  that  these  letters  will  be 
properly  translated  and  attended  to, 
with  the  inidersfauding,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  correspondence  from 
your  office  to  him  will  be  in  English, 
not  because  you  can't  write  in  Dutch, 
but  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  records  in  your  office,  available 
to  the  various  departments,  or  the 
various  members  of  your  staff  who 
have  to  do  with  this  pai'tieular  corre- 
spondence. 

This  same  thing,  of  course,  applies 
to  dealing  with  a  French  customer,  or 
dealing  with  a  Spanish  customer  in 
Latin  America.  Ask  him  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  write  you  in  French  or  in  Span- 
ish as  the  case  may  be,  you  can  take 
care  of  his  needs,  and  ask  him  to  per- 
mit you  to  write  him  in  English  as  a 
matter  of  proper  record  in  your  office. 

Handling  of  Claims 

Requires  Some  Care 
The  handling  of  claims  which  are 
bound  to  arise  when  considerable  busi- 
ness of  a  miscellaneous  character  is 
done  with  your  foreign  connections  is 
of  considerable  importance,  not  so 
much  in  the  proper  handling  of  them 
when  they  are  presented,  as  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  against  them  and 
l)roviding  for  their  proper  satisfaction 
on  the  original  negotiations  or  papers 
pertaining  to  filling  of  the  order.  Mani- 
festly, insurance  claims  cannot  be  .sat- 
isfactorily adjusted  unless  proper  dis- 
crimination is  used  in  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  so  that,  for  instance,  F.  P. 
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Amended  Enemy  Trade  License  Permits  Dealings  Under  Limitations 


AN  amended  General  Enemy  Trade 
License  has  teen  issued  by  the 
War  Trade  section  of  the  Department 
of  State.  The  amended  license,  which 
was  effective  October  2,  authorizes  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  to  trade 
and  communicate  with  all  persons 
with  whom  trade  and  communication 
is  prohibited  by  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act,  subject  to  certain  specific 
limitations  and   exceptions   as   follows: 

"1.  The  above  mentioned  general 
license  does  not  affect  existing  export 
and  import  regulations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  Section  or  regulations 
which   may   be   promulgated   hereafter. 

"2.  The  above  mentioned  general 
license  does  not  authorize  any  trade 
with  respect  to  any  property  which 
heretofore,   pursuant   to   the   proTlsions 


of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
as  amended,  has  been  reported  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  should 
have  been  so  reported  to  him,  or  any 
property  which  heretofore,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  has  seized  or  has 
required  to  be  conveyed,  transferred, 
assigned,  delivered  or  paid  over  to 
him;  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  paragraph  2  shall  be 
held  to  prohibit  conmiunications  which 
constitute  merely  inquiries  or  informa- 
tion concerning  the  property  herein- 
above described,  or  to  prohibit  trade 
with  respect  to  any  property  which  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  has  stated  in 
writing  he  would  not  seize  or  require 
to  be  conveyed,  transferred,  assigned, 
delivered    or    paid    over    to    him,    such 


communications  and  trade  with  respect 
to  the  property  described  in  this  pro- 
viso being  fully  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Enemy  Trade  License  hereinabove 
referred  to;  and  provided  further  that 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  trade  and  com- 
munication with  respect  to  money  or 
other  property  which  has  been  or  shall 
be  paid,  conveyed,  transferred,  as- 
signed, or  delivered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
June  5,  1920,  amending  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  after  such  money 
or  other  property  shall  have  been  so 
paid,  conveyed,  transferred,  assigned, 
or  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  June  5, 
192C." 


A.  is  not  used  on  a  policy  covering 
ilie  shipment  of  goods  which  may  not 
lie  liable  to  damage  from  outside 
sources,  other  than  the  regular  hazards 
i>t'  navigation. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  able 
to  convince  your  consignee  that  you 
are  getting  the  lowest  insurance  rate, 
liut  you  must  also  use  proper  intelli- 
i;euce  and  care  in  the  wording  of  your 
|)oliey  to  provide  for  the  special  eon- 
liugencies  of  losses  which  ma3'  arise. 

I  iuive  always  found  it  rather  of  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  call  my  prin- 
<'ipals'  special  attention  to  concrete 
cases  where  1  was  in  a  large  or  small 
measure  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
saving  for  them  on  freight  or  insur- 
ance. There  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  agent  should  not  legitimate- 
l.\  make  capital  out  of  instances  of 
tliis  kind.  If  he  is  able,  by  judicious 
or  diplomatic  work  to  get  a  special  or 
low  freight  rate  from  the  steamship 
transi)ortation  company,  if  he  is  able 
to  get  any  special  concessions  from 
them  as  to  dock  charges,  lighterage, 
or  other  items,  provided  they  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  facts  should  not  be  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  his  prin- 
I'ipals  and  the  amount  of  the  saving 
figured  out  in  dollars  and  cents. 

If  he  is  able  to  get  a  special  low 
rate  of  insurance  on  any  shipment,  this 
saving,  expressed  in  actual  money,  and 
covering  this  particular  transaction, 
can  be  properly,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt at  self  praise  be  brought  to 
their  notice.  If  there  is  any  credit 
coming  to  the  American  agent  in  cases 
of  this  kind  lie  is  certainly  entitled 
to  it. 

Another  important  bearing  which 
■'Service"  has  on  the  promotion  of 
foreign  trade  in  general,  and  on  the 
proper  development  of  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  in  particular, 
is  the  influence  which  good  service  has 
on  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  in 
general,  and  on  the  proper  develop- 
ment  of   trade   with    the    Netherlands 


East  Indies,  in  particular,  is  the  in- 
fluence which  good  service  has  on  the 
maintaining  and  strengthening  of  the 
confidence  which  your  foreign  princi- 
pals have  reposed  in  you.  1  am  speak- 
ing now  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
foreign  principal.  It  is  only  natural 
fhaf  if  he  gets  good  service,  prompt 
attention  to  his  inquiries,  properly  and 
correctly  made  out  documents,  with  for- 
eign names  correctly  spelled,  that  he 
will  have  a  continued  and  strengthen- 
ing feeling  of  confidence  in  his  Amer- 
ican agent,  which  after  all,  is  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  agent,  as  he 
will  be  sure  of  keeping  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  relations  which  he  has 
had  with  his  foreign  principals.  Loyal- 
ty from  the  very  nature  of  its  obli- 
gations is  bound  to  be  mutual,  and 
eflficient  service  rendered  to  your  for- 
eign principals  and  loyalty  to  their 
trust  bring  its  reward  in  rich  measure. 

As  stated  before,  in  any  properly 
organized  export  office,  i^roper  routine 
is  already  in  force,  but  it  would  ap- 
l)ear  that  when  the  average  exporter 
complains  of  lack  of  business  and  un- 
satisfactory dealings  with  his  connec- 
tions abroad,  sight  has  been  entirely 
lost  of  the  very  important  element  of 
"Service"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
choosing  men,  in  bringing  up  persons 
in  the  staff  of  an  export  office  and  in 
the  further  training  of  them,  careful 
and  minute  attention  should  be  paid 
to  exactness  in  figures,  correctness  in 
spelling,  whether  it  be  in  correspond- 
ence or  on  commercial  documents,  be- 
sides the  very  important  desideratum 
of  courtesy  in  the  tone  of  correspo)id- 
ence  and  promptness  in  attending  to 
inquiries. 

The  above  thoughts  may  give  food 
for  thought  to  some  of  our  inexperi- 
enced or  dissatisfied  exporters,  as  this 
important  subject  of  "Service"  has 
been  brought  to  me  in  continued  force 
of  argument  since  I  first  commenced 
doing  an  export  business  with  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1915,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  based  on  personal 


experience,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  study  and  care  which 
I  have  taken  to  improve  in  mutual 
dealings,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
any  exporter  who  holds  the  important 
necessity  of  "Service"  paramount  in 
his  mind,  is  bound  to  succeed.  "He 
serves  best  who  serves  most,"  is  the 
slogan  of  one  of  our  prominent  social 
organizations,  but,  "He  serves  success- 
fully who  serves  loyally,"  I  believe 
should  be  the  slogan  of  every  exporter 
with  respect  to  his  dealings  with  our 
friends  abroad. 


PERUVIAN  PETROLEUM  LAW 

American  and  foreign  oil  companies 
seeking  concessions  in  Peru  are  faced 
with  prospects  of  a  new  Peruvian  pe- 
troleum law,  details  of  which  have  just 
been  received  through  official  channels. 

Under  the  proposed  new  law,  which 
as  yet  is  not  assured  of  being  pa.ssed  by 
the  Peruvian  Congress,  the  Government 
will  divide  the  petroleum  zone  into  lots 
of  100  square  kilometers,  if  in  the  coast 
or  Sierra  region,  and  1,000  square  kilo- 
meters, if  in  the  Montana  region.  Con- 
cessions will  then  be  granted  on  one  or 
more  lots,  for  which  applicant  must  de- 
posit 500  Peruvian  pounds  for  eacli  lot 
in  the  coast  region,  and  1,000  Peruvian 
pounds  for  each  lot  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict. Exploration  shall  be  finished  in 
three  and  five  years,  respectively. 

Of  the  products  obtained,  10  per  cent 
and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  shall  be 
given  to  the  Government.  While  ex- 
ploration is  going  on  a  tax  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Government  of  50  Peruvian 
pounds  every  six  months  for  each  lot. 
Failure  to  pay  taxes,  and  stoppage  of 
work  for  one  year  in  the  coast  and  two 
years  in  the  Montana  region  would  con- 
stitute cause  for  cancelling  a  conces- 
sion. If  the  concession  proves  non- 
productive the  deposit  will  be  returned 
to  the  interested  parties. 
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Need  Of  Export  Credits 

In  the  Foreign  Trade  Field 


By  an   Officer  of  the  First  Federal 
Foreign  Banking  Association 

''  I  ""ilE  adoption  of  a  well  thought-out 
-*-  policy  and  definite  plans  regard- 
ing extension  of  credit  in  merchandis- 
ing to  foreign  customers  is  right  now 
a  matter  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance to  American  manufacturers  and 
merchants  who  are  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets for  permanent  business. 

In  the  first  month  of  active  business 
of  this  bank,  notable  evidence  of  the 
interest  that  American  exporters  are 
taking  in  credit  as  an  important  factor 
in  their  foreign  merchandising  has 
been  shown  us.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
quiries in  person  and  by  letter,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  credit  lines,  the 
fact  has  been  prominent  that  many 
concerns  are  now  reorganizing  their 
foreign  methods,  many  are  sending 
men  abroad,  and  notably,  they  are 
adopting  a  policy  of  more  or  less  lib- 
eral credit  extension. 

The  belief  seems  to  have  come  home 
definitely  that  credit  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  present  foreign  business  and 
to  get  more.  Insistence  upon  cash 
against  documents  in  Xew  York  is  still 
common  in  many  lines,  but  current  ex- 
perience is  not  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  policy.  One  large  ex- 
porting manufacturer  showed  corre- 
spondence from  dealers  of  established 
standing  abroad,  urging  the  change  to 
a  more  liberal  policy  and  stating 
frankly  that  while  the  best  of  good 
personal  feeling  will  always  be  main- 
tained toward  the  company,  they  will 
have  to  seek  other  connections  if  pre- 
A-ailing  credit  terms  cannot  be  accorded 
to  them. 

With     European     trade     representa- 


tives reappearing  in  the  foreign "  mar- 
kets, it  is  not  only  our  own  exporters 
who  are  affected  by  the  element  of 
credit  offerings  in  competition;  the 
foreign  dealers  themselves  are  now, 
as  a  general  rule,  at  a  disadvantage 
if  they  must  continue  to  do  their  buy- 
ing for  cash. 

To  show  how  England  is  strengthen- 
ing her  position  in  the  world  markets, 
by  increase  of  sales,  and  by  reduction 
of  her  balance  of  imports,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  the  British  trade 
returns  for  July,  which  show  an  in- 
crease in  exportations  of  British  prod- 
ucts from  £65,315,000  in  July,  1919  to 
£137,451,000;  an  increase  in  the  resale 
of  foreign  products  from  £11,757,000 
to  £17,848,000,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
adverse  l)alanee  of  excess  importations 
from  £76,073,000  to  £8,116,000. 

Consistent        Policy 
In  Export  Financing 

The  present  tight-money  situation 
here  in  the  United  States  has,  in  the 
ease  of  several  large  corporations  in 
touch  with  us,  emphasized  the  advan- 
tage of  a  consistent  policy  of  export 
financing.  These  concerns  are  doing  a 
sound  and  enterprising  business  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  have  built 
np  extensive  and  paying  export  busi- 
ness through  local  foreign  branches 
and  special  agencies. 

Relying  upon  a  very  liberal  credit 
rating  and  lines  accorded  by  their 
banks,  these  concerns  have  been  ex- 
tending credit  to  foreign  representa- 
tives, and  carrying  their  foreign 
branches,  on  open  account.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  this  easily  in  an 
easy  money-market,  and  have  used 
their  lines  of  local  credit  to  near  their 


Industrial  Mexico  Welcomes  World 


tanee  from  Xew  Orleans  to  any  Mex- 
ican port  on  the  Gulf  is  less  than  three- 
quarters  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  There  are  many 
American  and  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies offering  regular  service  between 
American  and  Mexican  ports. 

Compared  with  the  duties  placed  on 
imported  goods  by  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries,  those  of  Mexico  are 
considerably  lower.  These  are  distrib- 
uted very  equitably  and  are  rated  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods. 

I  sincerely  affirm  that  the  leaders  of 
the  actual  Mexican  administration  are 
thoroughly  progressive  business  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  integrity, 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


earnestly  wishing  to  establish  the  clos- 
est possible  friendly  relations  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  througli 
trade.  The  great  progress  of  their 
work  in  the  promotion  of  peace  is  a 
remarkable  one;  in  fact,  they  have  al- 
ready proven  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
their  master  work  of  diplomacy  in 
bringing  about  in  so  short  a  time  the 
settlement  of  the  triple  problems  left 
behind  by  the  old  government  of  Car- 
ranza  popularly  known  thus:  Villa, 
Cantu  and  the  Yaquis,  are  now  almost 
of  ancient  history.  And  let  us  hope 
that  by  the  next  anniversary  Mexico, 
who  gladly  welcomes  all  her  true 
friends  whose  principles  are  "Live  and 


normal  limits  in  legitimate  expansior 
Let  Live"  siiall  once  more,  as  she 
rightfully  deserves,  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  world, 
of  steadily  increasing  foreign  business 
that  is  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  stringency  of  money  here  lias 
made  it  impossible  to  keep  up  this  sys- 
tem, and  these  concerns  have  decided 
upon  a  consistent  policy  of  putting  the 
foreign  business  upon  a  distinct  credit 
foundation.  They  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  should  have  been 
done  long  ago,  regardless  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  local  stringency,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  efficient  management  of  costs, 
and  of  cost  accounting. 

Within  an  organization  itself,  they 
say,  credit  costs  should  be  allocated 
strictly  as  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign business,  and  as  between  different 
fields  of  distribution,  so  that  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  in  prices,  etc. 
There  is  a  distinct  development  of  tiie 
idea  that  the  financing  of  domestic 
and  of  foreign  business  should  be  each 
ui)on  its  own  independent  basis. 

The  subject  of  foreign  merchandis- 
ing credits  is  all  the  more  important 
becaiise  of  the  condition  of  disorgan- 
izirtion  of  merchandise-credit  machin- 
ery in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign     Customer 
At  Mercy  of  Credit 

The  individual  foreign  customer  is 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
credit  situation,  and  of  the  condition 
of  banking  machinery,  where  he  is  lo- 
cated. A  very  solidly  established  mer- 
chant may  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
longer  terms  than  we  in  this  country 
look  favorably  upon,  because  the  local 
machinery  of  banking  in  his  country 
is  primitive.  Primitive  banking  ma- 
chinery anywhere  is  a  handicap  to 
well-organized,  prompt  settlements  of 
accounts. 

In  large  areas  of  Latin-America,  for 
instance,  merchants  cannot  make 
prompt  settlements  by  check.  Money, 
in  bundles  of  bills,  must  be  physically 
transferred  over  considerable  distances 
by  trains  that  run  infrequently,  or  by 
muleback.  In  agricultural  regions 
where  settlements  depend  on  the  har- 
vesting of  crops,  there  is  a  longer 
"turnover"  time  in  business  than  in 
sections  where  meat-animals  are  con- 
tinually going  to  market  and  furnish- 
ing money  for  payments. 

Where  there  are  banks,  quick  settle- 
ments may  be  organized  even  in  such 
regions.  But  where  there  are  no 
banks,  or  poorly  organized  banking, 
merchants  of  the  highest  standing  use 
their  own  capital  as  a  basis  for  exten- 
sive credit  transactions  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  it  is  absolutely  reasonable 
and  sound  business  on  their  part  to 
ask  for  and  to  receive  credit  on  im- 
portations extending  to  several  months. 

Over  the  largest  part  of  Europe, 
banking   machinery   suffers   from    dis- 
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organization,  even  when  the  banks 
themselves  may  be  individually  sure 
and  sound.  The  machinery  is  disor- 
ganized in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent 
that  tlie  responsibility  of  the  bankers 
forbids  them  to  carry  on  certain  bank- 
ing functions  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  well-oiled  movement  of  merchan- 
dise financing  on  a  normal  basis.  The 
bankers  are  giving,  in  some  cases,  no- 
tably broad-visioned  service;  but  for 
the  safety  of  the  very  ones  who  need 
their  service,  they  cannot  attempt  cer- 
tain activities. 

The  great  German  banks,  for  in- 
stance, are  refusing  to  guarantee  for 
German  business  concerns  in  which 
they  have  full  confidence— refusing 
because  political  uncertainties  make  it 
possible  that  they  could  not  carry  out 
their  promises.  The  inequalities  of 
exchange  are  causing  some  French 
^  banks  to  refuse  certain  established  ser- 
vices in  international  banking. 

AVe  are  informed  that  Italian  banks 
have  begun  a  program  of  limiting  the 
duration  of  foreign  buying  credits  ac- 
corded to  their  home  business  inter- 
ests. There  is  a  general  feeling,  south 
of  Belgium,  that  a  steady  development 
of  restriction,  or  of  "deflation,"  is  on 
that  will  affect  the  machinery  of  bank- 
ing in  connection  with  interjiational 
merchandising  credits. 

This  may  not  go  as  far,  however,  as 
some  predict,  as  the  resouccful  bank- 
ers are  thinking  out  ways  of  off-setting 
and  meeting  adverse  conditions.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  development  of 
wide  trading  over  the  whole  of  the 
"Near  East,"  regardless  of  national 
boundaries,  in  Swiss  francs,  and  Swiss 
credits. 

Correct    Credit    Policy 
Suggested  by  the  Bank 

We  speak  of  this  disorganization, 
or  restriction  of  organized  activity  in 
European  banking,  simply  to  show  tiiat 
it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
question  of  policy  in  the  dealings  of 
American  exporters  with  European 
customers  whom  they  have  known  for 
years,  and  M^hom  they  trust  implicitly. 
The  situation  warrants  these  custom- 
ers in  asking  for  credits  running  longer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  And 
if  they  are  located  where  there  is  no 
governmental  interference  with  future 
settlements  to  be  expected,  their  re- 
quests for  credit  liberality  have  no 
significance  necessarily  bearing  upon 
individual  condition. 

In  deciding  upon  a  policy  of  credit 

f  extension,  there  are  several  considera- 
tions of  importance : 
(1)  Foreign  merchants  of  the  best 
:  standing  who  are  located  in  countries, 
-  or  regions,  where  there  is  little  bank- 
ing organization,  where  transportation 
is  inadequate  and  slow,  or  where  the 
sources  of  buying-power  are  mainly 
agricultural,  will  very  naturally  and 
reasonably  prefer  buying  goods  on 
credit  with  a  moderate  increase  of 
price  to   pay    the    credit  cost,  rather 


Does  Not  Fear  Loss  Of  Ships 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  WESLEY  L.  JONES,  author  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  in  a  spirited  defense  of  that  measure  during  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Pacific  Coast  shipping  interests  in  Tacoma,  declared  that  the  purpose 
of  the  law  was  not  to  facilitate  or  encourage  foreign  competition,  but  to  build 
up  the  American  merchant  marine;  that  Congress  and  the  President  had  made 
it  a  law  and  that  it  was  up  to  the  American  people  to  enforce  it;  and  that  he 
could  guarantee  there  would  be  no  repeal  until  it  had  been  given  a  trial.  Con- 
cerning the  famous  section  28  he  said: 

"They  say  that  section  28  will  drive  foreign  ships  away  from  the  Pacific. 
I  want  to  do  it!     But  I  don't  want  to  unless  we  have  the  ships. 

"Don't  hunt  up  'bogeys.'  Don't  look  for  things  to  defeat,  but  to  sustain 
the  law,  administered  by  Americans.  The  American  merchant  marine  cannot  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  fear. 

' '  The  foreign  ship  owners  assert  that  they  will  leave  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Have  any  of  them  left?  Are  they  leaving?  When?  The  greatest  recommenda- 
tion the  law  has  lies  in  the  fears  and  consternation  of  the  foreign  interests  on 
this  coast. ' ' 


than  buy  for  cash  on  a  close  price 
basis.  A  good  discount  for  cash 
against  documents  in  New  York  can 
be  offered  by  deducting  this  credit  in- 
crement in  price,  also  the  usual  U.  S. 
discounts  for  cash  ten  or  thirty  days. 

(2)  Foreign  customers  should  not  be 
accorded  credit  on  haphazard  terms  as 
regards  time.  There  are  definite  terms 
of  prevailing  credit  in  the  different 
foreign  markets.  It  is  not  difificidt  to 
learn  what  these  are.  Ordinarily, 
these  are  the  terms  to  offer.  There 
are,  of  course,  special  circinustances 
that  permit  of  longer  special  terms. 

(3)  The  foreign  customer  ought  al- 
ways to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of  the 
credit.  The  charge  should  be  what  it 
cost  the  exporter.  In  most  foreign 
countries  it  is  best  to  quote  flat  export 
prices  applicable  to  the  different  mar- 
kets; being  the  New  York  base  price 
plus  the  cost  of  financing  the  credit 
for  the  .specific  term  prevailing  in  any 
market.  For  instance,  the  addition  of 
2^2%  to  the  New  York  price  easily 
covers  the  cost  of  financing  a  credit  of 
"!)()  days  date" — 90  days  from  time  of 
sliipment— even  in  the  present  market, 
and  with  a  margin  of  safety.  Then,  if 
the  exporting  concern  offers  3%  dis- 
count for  "cash  30  days"  here  at 
home,  it  coidd  easily  offer  5%,  and 
even  6'/  ,  as  against  the  export  price 
for  cash  against  documents  here,  as 
an  attraction  to  foreign  customers  who 
may  be  in  a '  position  to  prefer  a  low 
price  at  cash. 

Need  of  Special  Terms 
For  European  Customer 

Europe,  because  conditions  there  are 
so  abnormal,  presents  the  necessity  for 
special  credit  terms. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of 
"rehabilitation"  sales  of  big  construc- 
tion material,  etc.,  to  Europe  on  terms 
running  up  to  a  year,  or  longer.  The 
credit  cost  of  much  of  this  is  high, 
though  some  of  our  large  corporations 
are  carrying  these  credits  at  nominal 
interest  rates,  on  their  own  financial 
resources. 

Much  of  this  is  handled  by  means 
of  "del  credere"  guaranties.  These 
are  well  known  in  Europe.    They  con- 


sist of  the  unconditional  and  irrevoca- 
.  ble  guaranty  of  a  bank  that  certain 
things  named  in  the  letter  of  guaranty 
will  be  done,  the  bank  agreeing  to 
make  good  in  case  of  the  default  of 
the  party  named. 

These  guaranties  may  cover  the  ac- 
ceptance of  goods,  as  well  as  payment 
for  them;  or  they  may  simply  guaran- 
tee payment  when  merchandise  is  ac- 
cepted. Many  of  these  agreements  are 
held  here.  The  European  bank  ordi- 
narily transmits  such  guaranties  to 
exporters  here  through  a  New  York 
correspondent  bank. 

o 

WINNING  INDIAN  TRADE 
'T'lIE  British  in  India  feel  that 
-*•  Americans  have  very  quickly 
proved  themselves  a  success  in  foreign 
trade  and  have  received  a  strong  tes- 
timonial from  a  very  high  source, 
writes  Trade  Commissioner  Rastall.  In 
his  report  on  the  "Conditions  and 
prospects  of  British  trade  in  India  at 
the  close  of  the  war,"  !Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Ainscough,  O.  B.  E.,  who  is  senior 
ISritish  trade  commissioner  there, 
makes  the   following  statement: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  although 
hitherto,  American  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  had  little  experience 
in  overseas  trade,  and  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being  most  conservative 
in  their  terms  and  methods,  they  have 
recently  adapted  themselves  to  the  re- 
([uirements  of  the  Indian  market  in  a 
most  remarkable  way. 

"For  example,  in  the  motor  car 
trade,  the  policy  of  standardization  of 
cars  and  spare  parts,  the  policy  of 
standardization  of  cars  and  spare 
parts,  the  personal  attention  given  to 
importers  by  representatives  and  me- 
chanics, and  the  allowances  for  adver- 
tising and  general  propaganda  work 
have  had  a  most  favorable  effect  on 
the  sales.  American  houses  are  often 
much  more  generous  in  their  agency 
terms  than  their  British  rivals. 

"In  tile  provision  trade,  the  type  of 
container  used,  the  attractive  label 
and  design,  and  the  general  care  given 
to  packing  has  gone  a  long  way  to 
account  for  the  phenomenal  expansion 
in  the  business. 
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Schedule  of  New  Import  and  Export  Freight  Rates 


(THESE 

TIIK  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe, 
Western  Pacific  and  otlier  trans- 
continental rail  systems  serving  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  concurred  in  pro- 
posed import  and  export  that  are  in- 
tended to  equalize  the  rates  to  the 
Orient  via  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports. 
Since  the  increased  rates  ordered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
went  into  effect  August  26  Atlantic 
ports  have  had  a  great  advantage  in 
shipping  to  the  Orient.  The  import 
and  export  rates  are  the  combined" 
rail  and  water  rates  and  prior  to  the 
recent  increase  granted  were  the  same 
from  any  port  in  the  United  States 
to  Oriental  destinations.  The  increase 
ordered  b.y  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  raised  the  rail  factor  from 
manufacturing  centers  to  Pacific  ports 
much  more  than  from  the  same  centers 
to  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  this  condition 
whicli  western  transcontinental  rail- 
roads are  trying  to  correct. 

Following    are    proposed    commodity 
schedules : 

EXPORT  BATES 
(All    rates   are   in   cents   per   100  ])oun(ls  and 

apply    on    carloads    only.) 
Agricultural     Implements      and      parts 

thereof   11.5 

Ammonia  Sulphate  90 

Bones  and  drie<l   cattle  hoofs 83% 

Barytes,   Limestone,   Whiting   70 

Canned  Goods  or  Preserves,  etc 120 

Chocolate,  boxed  165 

Dry  Goods,   cotton   145 

Glass,   Plate,   Window,   etc 110 

Glass,  Window,  common  100 

Glass,  Mirror  or  Shock  135 

Grading   and    Koadmaking   Implements  115 
Iron  and  Steel  Articles: 
.  From   Midvale,   Utah   51 

Points  other  than  Group  J 71 

From   Group  J  61 

Iron  and  Steel: 

Castings  85 

Conduit,  Couplings  and  Elboks 100 

Ferro-Manganese,    Ferro-Silicon,   Pig, 
Spiegelcisen 65 

Flooring,   Lathing,   Reinforcements   ..     86 

Lead,   Pig   100 

Lime,  acetate   of  80 

Machinery  115 

Machines,    sewing   115 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated 115 

Motorcycles  (minimum  20,000  lbs.) 325 

Oil,  lubricating  and  boiler  compound....     90 

Paint    80 

Paper  and  articles  of  Paper  100 

Pencil    Slats   1331/2 

Plumbers'  'Goods  140 

Kail  way  Equipment; 

Axles,  brake  beams;    cars,  passenger 
and     freight,    K.     D.;     locomotive, 

tenders,  trucks  and  parts,  K.  D.     871^ 

Koofiug,  roofing  materials,  etc 100 

Hope,  Wire,  etc 85 

Soap,  etc.,  in  packages 115 

Soda,   caustic,   silicate    of,   carbonate....     8(1 

Spelter   100 

Starch,  Dextrine,  etc UQ 


RATES  BECAME  EFFECTIVE  OCTOBER  23) 


steam  or  Hot   Water  Heating  Appara- 
tus   : IW 

Tires,  pneumatic;  interliners  and  tubes  250 
Tobacco     and     articles     manufactured 

therefrom  135 

Tobacco,   domestic,   unmanufactured 165 

Vehicles,  non-self  propelling  and  parts  160 

Wax,  paraffin  90 

Wheelbarrows   and   Carts   146% 

Wood  pulp  and   wood  pulp  board 90 

Zinc,  plate  or  slab    (not  spelter) 106% 

Zinc,  sheet   in  boxes   106% 

All  other  commodities  not  named  above 
except   perishables,  inflammables  and 

explosives,    minimum    30,000    lbs 200 

\'ehicles,   self-propelling   and   parts 365 

Chassis,    Tractors,    Trailers    and    self- 
propelling  freight  vehicles 315 

IMPORT   RATES 

(All   rates   are   in  cents  per  100  pounds) 

Less  than 
Carload  Carload 

Antimony   ware   266% 

Antimony  metal,  ore,  crude  or 

needle,   white   oxide   of 100 

Bagging,     Burlap,     gunny     or 

jute   100 

Bamboo,    Rattan   or   Fibre 266%       180 

Baskets,  willow  clothes,  mar- 
ket  or   waste,   nested 733% 

Baskets,     other     than     above, 

curtains,  shades  and  trays....  333%       266% 

Beans,    cocoa    113% 

Beans,   Lentile   and   Peas,   dry 

in  bags,  min.   40,000   lb 142 

Boxes,  i)aper,  not  nested,  min. 

60,000  lbs 666%        125% 

Brooms,  Brushes,  Bristles 300 

Bulbs,   Fern   Balls,   Plants 250  175 

Buttons,   agate    or    porcelain....  325 

Camphor,    crude,    refined    and 

Camphor  Oil  225  170 

Canes,   wood   or  bamboo 400 

Chinaware,  Crockery,  Earthen- 
ware,   Porcelain    ; 200  175 

Clothing,    knit,    blankets    and 

robes 416%       292 

Cocoanut,  concentrated  or  des- 
iccated      220  145 

Cocoons   (pierced) 275 

Coffee,  green,  in  bags 90 

Combings,   from   human   hair....  250 

Copra,  Copra  Cake  and  Copra 

Meal    100 

Cotton    Waste,    in   bales,   com- 

jircssed   183% 

Dry    Goods,    made    wholly    of 

cotton  266% 

Dry      Goods,      not      otherwise 

specified   herein   416% 

Eggs,   eggs   dried,   shell,   etc 230 

Fans,  palm  leaf  or  paper 333% 

Fans,    not    otherwise   specified 

herein   , 433% 

Feathers,  chicken,  duck,  goose, 

turkey     250 

Fibre,   flax,  jute,  straw,  etc 85 

Fibre,  ramie,  in  bales 156% 

Flags,  in  packages  433% 

Flowers,       artificial,       pressed 

solid    666% 

Fruits — oranges,  in  boxes  or 
crates 192 


250 


400 

433% 
433% 


266% 


Furniture,    bamboo    or    wooden  400 
Furniture,  grass,  rattan,  reed..  800 

Glassware    230 

Graphite   Ore   

Graphite   or  Plumbago,  crude.. 
Groceries   and   Provisions.. 
Gums,   Copal,   Damar,   Kowrie, 

etc 

Handles   (wooden)   lacquered.... 
Hats      (Unfinished),      bamboo, 

reed,  etc 

Hemp  Braid,  Paper  Braid,  etc. 

Hides,   cattle,   goat,   sheep 

Ka|iok,   in    bales 

Kernels,  apricot  and  peach,  in 

sacks     

Lacquered   Ware    333% 

Tiamp  Shades,  bamboo  or  wire  666% 
Lamp    Shades,    Lamp    Stands, 

etc 433% 

Lami)S,   incandescent    533% 

Licorice  Root   

Logs,   coco-blol,  ebony,   etc 

Lumljer,    hardwood    

Matting,  Matting  Grass,  Pads, 

etc 

Nickle  Matte   

Nuts,  Edible  

Peanuts    

Nut  Galls,  in  bags,  barrels  or 

boxes    

Oils,       Bean,       China       Wood, 

Cocoanut,    etc 

Ore,    thorium,    tungsten,    wolf- 
ram    

Palm    Kernels    

Paper  or  Fibre   Articles  333% 

I'aper  and  Paper   Articles 333% 

Potato       Flour      and      Potato 

Starch     

Pyrethrum     Flowers,     Leaves, 

Moss,   etc 

Rattan    .; 

Kubber,    crude    225 

Rugs,   hemp    or   cotton 266% 

Sago,  Sago  Flour,  Tapioca,  etc. 

Sausage   Casings    300 

Screens  (floor)   666% 

Seed,    Alfalfa,   Beet,    etc 

Shells,   in  the   rough 

Silk   and    Silk  'Goods 1000 

Silk   Waste   275 

Skins  and   Hides  400 

Skins    and    Hides,    straight    or 

mixed    carloads    

Skins  (Dry),  and  Hides  (Dry), 

Rugs  and  Mats  315 

Spices,     Areca     Nuts,     Condi- 
ments,   etc 266% 

Tables,   Stands  and   Chairs 800 

Straw   Braid,   Chip   Braid,   etc.  333% 

Sugar,    raw    

Tallow,    Wgetable    (inedible).. 
Tallow         (vegetable),        Wa.x 

(vegetable)    

Tiillow     and     Grease,     animal 

(inedible)    

Tea,  in  packages  300 

Tea   Dust,  Tea  Siftings,  etc 

Thermos   Bottles   666% 

Tin,  bar,  block,  jiig  or  slab.... 
Tobacco   Leaf,   Waste   or  Clip- 

I'ings     

Toys 300 

Wax,  jiarafline  

Woodenware    250 

Wool   and  Mohair,  in  grease....  166% 

Wool  and  Mohair,  scoured 216% 

Wrappers,   bottle,    straw.. 
Zinc     Ore 

trates  .. 


and  Zine  Conceu- 


165 
142 
1331,, 

100 


125 
208% 

150 
266% 


3331/.. 

208  V-. 

120 

106% 

2(10 
1331/.. 
233% 
175 

250 

105 

133% 

100 


125% 

266% 

150 
100 
200 
IIU 
200 

166% 
125% 


266% 

200 

166% 


116% 
105 

166% 

156% 

190 

180 

75 

25(1 
200 

94% 
187% 


125 
60 


November    1  920 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Zellers-Stevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 
Addiessograph  Company. 

ADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPLANES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.   Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Sherman  Brotners  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES  RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

A.  A.   Peterson  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
I'aciflc    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
International    Commerce  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A,  Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacitic    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Phoenix  Laboratories 
Miller  &  Co. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 
First  Trust  Company  of  HUo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing   Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific   Marine  Iron  Works. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward  Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 
Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

BOX  SHOCKS 

Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettlbone  Co. 
Butler-Nlckerson  Co. 
Kield  &  Gross. 
Hammer  &  Co, 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
Western  Canning  Co. 

B.  H.  Hamlin  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
International  Commerce  Corporation 

CANS,  CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CASES.   STEEL  .... 

American  Steel  Package  Company. 

CASTINGS 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 
The  Arlington  Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington  Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  .\gents 

CHF,MICAL   APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola.    . 

CHINAWARB 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.    Importing   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCOA 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 

CROCKERY 

B.   F.  Heastand. 
Associated  Mfrs. 


Importing  Co. 


CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 

DRESS  GOODS 
L.   Dlnkelspiel   Company. 

DRAPERIES 

M.  S-  M.  Ozeer  &  Co. 

DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 
The  Hale  Company. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
L.  Dlnkelspiel  Company. 

DYE  STUFFS 

Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 

ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 
Standard  Products  Company. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 
Pcrumal  &  Company 

FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 
Paclflo  Lubricating  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

Sperry   Flour  Co 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Hammer  &  Company 
National   Products  Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.   Pettlbone  &  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Herbert   W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons, 
t'o-op.  Agency  Co. 
L.  N.  Mendis  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 

GAS  ENGINES 

Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.   Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

GLOVES 

Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettlbone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 

Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 

HOSIERY 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola, 

INK 

Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.   Co. 

JAMS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

KEROSENE 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

LABORATORY   APPARATUS 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

American  Laimdry  Machine  Co. 

LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


gii»niiiiniiiifuniiiniiiiiiMnntiMiirriiiiiiiiiMnriiiii»i»iiiiriiiniinriiirrHiiinriiiiiiitrMnriiiiiMnMiirimiiitiiimiii>iiir"iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiijiiniiiiMiiiMiiiiiii^ 

j  GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 

I  General  Building:  Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

I   568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A.  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co,  Seaman  Paper  Co. 

I  Cable  Address:  "GENPAPER"  Adams,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.         I 

I  Branches:        SEATTLE,       POBTIIAND,        LOS  ANQELES  | 

amiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiHMiiiiiiiiiirHiiiiiiiii»iuiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiiMJiiiMiiMiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii»iiiiiiiiijii^ 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


LUMBER 

Pacific  Export  I-umber  Co. 
Fred  Golding  I.,br.  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
ijlade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 
Berser  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron,   I^ickard  &  McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
International  Purciiasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinery  Supply  Co. 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Victory  lOngineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCona, 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Church  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NOTIONS 
L.   Dinkelspiel  Company. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL   OILS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc. 

OILS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganathara 
Wilshire  Oil  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 

Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopkins  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
■pviward   Parrv  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

iJllllllllllinilllilinillllllllllltlllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIItMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIirilllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIl^ 

I  W,  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  I 

=  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  I 

I  Desiccating    and    Fibre    Millers  = 

=  Agencies   in    Principal    Cities  | 

=  Additional    Connections     Desired  e 

I  Cables   "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  | 
niiiiiniiiiMiiiMiiiiiitiiimiiMiiniiiniiifiiriiiiijiittiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMitiiiDiiiiiiitniiiMitiiiiiiiinii^ 

I  CEYLON  TEA  i 

1  And  All  Ceylon  Produce  i 

I  Offered  for  Export  by  | 

i  M.  A.  MEERA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO.  i 
I  42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  COLOMBO  | 
I  Codes:  A.B.  C,  5th  Edition  I 

I  Cables:    "MUSHTHARI   Colombo"  | 

I  Agencies  Wanted  I 

aiiiMiiiHiiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiHfHMiHimiimuHHHiiiiitnriHiMinHiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiK 

i^lli[iiniliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiniiMii!iiiinittiiiMiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMii|i 

J.    D.    FERNANDO  I 

29   DAM   STREET  COLOMBO  | 

Printer,  Bookseller  —  Importer  of  I 

Paper  of  Alt  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries  | 

.Agencies    Desired  | 

Cables    a.lilress    '■ORANTHA"  I 


PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

I' A  PER  MILLS 
Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill^ 

I'ETROLEUM 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   PAPER   &   MATERIALS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American   Pulley  Company. 

PUMPS 

Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 
A.  C.  Callan 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert  W.   Smith   Brokerage  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

ROOFING 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEWING  MACHINES 
P.  F.   Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIPPING 

Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Williams-Marvin   Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company, 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SOAP 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 

STATIONERY 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
J.  D.  Fernando. 

UtIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllllllMIIMIirilirill MlltllltMlinilllllttllllllMIIIIIIIMIIIIS 

I  Arthur  J.  Fernando  &  Co.  f 

I  COLOMBO  I 

I        Exporters  of  all  Ceylon  Produce        I 

.rillllMIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIlllMlllllllllllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIli: 
^MIItlllllllllllltlllllllltlllltlllllilllMIMIIIMIIIIIIIilllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIiniJIIIJItllllllllllllllllllllllllll-.^ 

j  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  | 

i  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  i 

I  COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I    IMPORTERS   of   Dyes   and   Stationery    | 
I    EXPORTERS    of   AU    Ceylon    Produce    | 

I  Telegraphic   Address:  | 

I  "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  | 


STKAMERS  AND  VESSELS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
F.  Griffin  &  Co. 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL   AND   STEEL   PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  Ine. 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola.  ..  ^ 

TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER,  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TEA 

L.  .S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Meera  Mohideen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
TI5ACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TRUCKS 

S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver  Board   Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE    (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &  Shipping  Agents. 
VULCANIZING 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co.  ,    : 

WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The   American   Pulley  Company. 

'^{llllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIirtlllMUIIIIIIIIIMiniliniinilllllllllllMIIJ; 


Felix  Gomez  &  Company 

126,   OLD    MOOR   STREET 
COLOMBO 
lOXPORTERS— All  Eastern  Produce. 

IMPORTERS— Drapery.  Millinery.  Musical 
Instruments.  Fancy  Goods,  Wines  and 
Spirits,  Stationery,  Leather  Goods. 
Grocery.  Cutlery,  Glassware,  Perfumery 
Toilet  Goods,  Drugs  and  Chemicals, 
etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Felix  Gomez,  the  Director  of  this 
firm,  is  an  equal  partner  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Messrs.  P.  G.  Gomez  &  Company 
(The  Central  Medical  Stores),  Colombo, 
Negombo,  Kandy  and  Chilaw,  desires 
foreign  connections  and  act  as  Represen- 
tatives and  Buying  Agents  at  this  end. 

References  could  be  had  from  our  Bank- 
ers, The  National  Bank  of  India  Limited. 

Cable    Address:    FELGOM,    Colombo 


A.   B.  G. 


Codes   Used: 
:jth  Editon  and  Private 


B 

f4m 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


LAKEDO,  TEXAS — Firm  in  Texas  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  San  Francisco  Arms  exporting 
sugar.     Address  Box  1396  Pan  Pacitic. 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY— Gentleman  In  Ger- 
many wishes  to  communicate  wltli  firms  here 
interested  in  importing  German  goods.  Also 
desires  to  import  Key  West,  Manila  and  Ha- 
vana cigars  from  this  country.  Address  Box 
1397  Pan  Pacific. 

MOL.LEXDO.  PERU — Firm  desires  to  communi- 
cate with  San  Francisco  concern  interested  in 
erecting  a  bottle  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer  bottles  in  Peru.  Address  Box  1398  I'an 
Pacific. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL — Gentleman  wishes 
to  represent  American  firms  desirous  of  estat>- 
lishlng  connections  in  Brazil.  Particularly  in- 
terested in  connections  for  the  sale  of  green, 
dried  and  preserved  fruits.  Address  Box  1399 
Pan  Pacific. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA — Gentleman  in  India  will 
execute  commissions,  take  orders,  or  act  as 
agent  for  any  local  firm  interested  In  estab- 
lishing connections  in  India,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Dutch  East  Indies.  China  and  Japan. 
Address  Box  1400  Pan  Pacific. 

KOBE.  JAP^\N — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  malie 
connections  with  local  Inventors  and  patent 
attorneys  interested  in  obtaining  Japanese 
patents  on  their  Inventions.  Address  Box  1401 
Pan  Pacific. 

TRIESTE.  ITALY— Gentleman  in  Italy  is  in  the 
market  for  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, caustic  soda,  fertilizers,  rice  and  sugar 
tgranulated),  and  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
firms  offering  same.  Address  Box  1402  Pan 
Pacific. 

AN  F"RAXCISCO — Firm  advises  us  of  a  market 
for  California  products,  such  as  canned  goods, 
canned  fish,  rice,  etc.,  and  desires  to  commun- 
icate with  interested  firms.  Address  B<jx  1403 
Pan  Pacific. 

VLADIVOSTOK,  SIBERIA— Firm  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  San  Francisco  <'oncerns  inter- 
terested  in  importing  linseed,  hemp,  sun- 
flower seed,  and  dried  vegetables,  particularly 
cabbages.     Address   Box   1404   Pan   I'acific. 

TRIESTE.  ITALY'— Firm  in  Italy  is  In  the  mar- 
ket for  large  quantities  of  corn-flour,  sardines 
in  cotton  oil.  peas,  beans,  canned  goods  and 
meat  products,  and  <lesires  cable  offers  from 
firms  here  who  can  supply  same.  Address  Box 
1405  Pan  Pacific. 

SCHONBACH.  AUSTRIA— Firm  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  San  Francisco  Importers  and 
exporters  of  musical  Instruments.  Address 
Box  1406  Pan  Pacific. 

HELSINGFORS.  FINLAND— Firm  in  P'lnland 
desires  to  communicate  with  San  Francisco 
firms  dealing  in  paper.  Address  Box  1407  Pan 
Pacific. 

SAN  JU.\N.  P.  R. — Gentleman  wishes  to  get  In 
touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  desiring  con- 
nections in  Porto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo. 
I'artlcularly  Interested  in  foodstuffs.  .Address 
Box  1408  Pan  Pacific. 

liOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— Gentleman  is  in  the 
market  for  a  large  quantity  of  used  ban-els. 
to  be  used  for  wine,  and  desires  to  get  In 
touch  with  manufacturers  or  dealers  wlio  can 
supply  .same.     Address  Box  1409  Pan  Pacific. 

E5AGLE  PASS.  TEX. — Firm  in  Texas  desires  to 
gel  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  dealinar 
tn  spices.     Address  Box  1410  I'an   Pacific. 

OSAKA,  JAPAN — Manufacturer  and  exporter  of 
vacuum  bottles  in  Japan  desires  to  establish 
connections  with  San  Francisco  firms.  Ad- 
dress Box  1411  Pan  Pacific. 

KOBE,  JAPAN — American  gentleman  of  wide 
business  experience,  including  import  and  ex- 
port   knowledge,    desires    to    make   connections 


with  firm  Interested  in  securing  his  services. 
Address  Box  1412  Pan  Pacific. 

KOBE.  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  desires  to  com- 
municate with  San  Francisco  firms  interested 
in  muslin  and  woolen  goods.  Address  Box  1413 
Pan   Pacific. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA— Firm  in  India,  exporters 
of  Indian  products,  desires  to  establish  trade 
connections  with  American  firms;  also  inter- 
ested In  importing  American  products,  and 
desires  to  represent  American  firm  in  India. 
.Address  Box  1414  I*an  Pacific. 

MANTA,  ECUADOR — Gentleman  in  Ecuador  de- 
sires to  import  goods  from  this  coast  and 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco firms.     Address  Box  1415  Pan  Pacific. 

NOGALES,  MEXICO— Firm  in  Mexico  has  for 
.sale  a  carload  of  guano,  and  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  firms  interested.  Address  Box  1416 
Pan  Pacific. 

MEXICO — Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  firm  which  is  in  the  market  for  black-eye 
beans.     Address  Bo.x  1417  Pan   Pacific. 

.ATHLONE.  IRELAND— Firm  in  Ireland,  manu- 
facturers of  models  and  toys.'  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  firms  interested  in  this  com- 
modity.    Address  Box  1418  Pan  Pacific. 

GALATZ.  ROUMANI A— Gentleman  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  desirous 
of  establishing  trade  connections  with  Rou- 
manla.     Address  Box  1419  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Firm  wishes  to-  represent 
San  Francisco  fruit  packing  concern  desiring 
representation  In  Sweden.  Address  Box  1420 
I'an  Pacific. 

SAN  FR.ANCISCO — Gentleman  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco wishes  to  secure  lines  for  i-epresentation 
in  Mexico.  Including  drygoods.  foodstuffs  and 
machinery.     Address  Box  1421  Pan  Pacific. 

SPOKANE.  Wash. — Young  man  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  some  one  going  to  China.  Jai)an 
or  Austi-alia  desiring  his  services,  or  a  steam- 
ship company  for  whom  he  could  work  on  the 
ship,  as  lie  desires  to  go  to  the.se  countries. 
Address  Box  1422  Pan  Pacific. 

S.AN  FR.ANCISCO — Firm  wishes  to  secure  sales 
agenc.v  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory  desiring 
to  export  to  the  Orient.  Address  Box  1423  I'an 
I'acific. 

MILL  VALLEY.  CAL.— Gentleman  leaving  for 
German.v  and  Belgium  next  spring  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  manufactur- 
ers desiring  connections  in  those  countries. 
Address  Box  1424  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.— New  York  tobacco  firm 
wishes  to  communicate  with  San  Francisco 
exi)or(  firm  able  to  act  as  their  agent.  Ad- 
dress Box  1425  Pan  Pacific. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — F'irm  in  Chicago  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  Chinese  baskets  and  desires  to  com- 
municate with  factory  represenlatives  of  same. 
Address  Box  1426  I'an  Pacific. 

S.AN  FRANCISCO — Firm  desires  to  communicate 
with  concerns  interested  in  purchasing  castor 
beans.     Address   Box   1427   Pan   Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Firm  desires  to  make  con- 
nections with  San  Francisco  firms  importing 
cocoanut  fibre.       Address  Box  1428  Pan  Pacific. 

S.AN  FRANCISCO — P'irm  in  the  Netherlands  has 
quantlt.v  of  currant  juice  for  export  to  the 
United  States  and  desires  to  communicate  with 
Interested  firms.  Further  Information  on  file 
at  office  of  Netherlands  Commercial  Museum, 
this  city.     .Address  Box   1429   Pan   Pacific. 

.S.AN  JU.AN,  P.  R. — Firm  in  Porto  Rico  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  California  firms  handling 
canned  fish,  California  pink  beans,  California 
fruits  and  Mexican  chick  peas.  Address  Box 
1430   I'an  Pacific. 


.MEXICO — Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  firms  here  interested  in  Mexican  garlic. 
Address  Box   1431   Pan   Pacific. 

CARDENAS,  CUBA— Firm  in  Cuba  wishes  to 
make  connections  with  San  Francisco  firms 
dealing  in  Cliinese  and  Japanese  ware.  Ad- 
dress Box  1432  I'an  Pacific. 

OSAKA,  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  im- 
port table  wares  and  glass  wares  from  this 
country  and  desires  to  make  connections  Willi 
firms   here.     Address  Box  1433  Pan   Pacific. 

HONG  KONG,  CHINA — Firm  in  China  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  buyers  of 
cane  furniture.  Address  Box  1434  Pan   Pacific. 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA — Gentleman  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  bar  supplies,  such  as  glassware,  spoons, 
ice  boxes,  automatic  pumps,  etc..  and  desires 
to  communicate  with  firms  handling  this  line. 
Address   Box   1435   Pan   Pacific. 

MONTEREY,  Mex. — Firm  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco' firms  who  are  importers 
of  Japanese  porcelain  (chlnaware).  Address 
Box   1436  Pan  Pacific. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA— Import  and  export 
firm  in  Australia  desires  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  American  firms;  also  wishes  to  se- 
cure representative  in  America.  Their  prin- 
cipal exports  are:  Skins,  hides,  tallow,  copra, 
etc.     Address  Box  1437  Pan  Pacific. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA— Gentleman  In  India  desires 
to  establish  import  and  export  trade  connec- 
tions with  American  firms.  Address  Box  143S 
I'an  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Firirn  desires  to  communi- 
cate with  concerns  having  for  sale  new  or 
second-hand  lumber  mill  with  cajjacit.v  of  150,- 
000  feet  per  day.  for  installation  in  Soutii 
America.     Address  Box  1439  Pan  Pacific. 

PONCE.  P.  R. — Firm  in  Porto  Rico  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  firms  here  handling  candles, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  grains,  starch,  etc..  and  de- 
siring representation  in  I'orto  Rico.  Address 
Box  1440  Pan  Pacific. 

ALEX.ANDRIA.  EGYPT— Firm  in  Egypt  is  de- 
sirous of  doing  business  with  San  Francisco 
manufacturers  or  exporters  of  canned  food 
products  (such  as  fruits,  meats,  vegetables, 
fish  and  i)reserves).  cereals.  Hour,  confection- 
ery, soaps,  cheese,  California  wines,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Box  1441  Pan  Pacific. 

KOBE.  JAl'AN — Firm  in  .lapan  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  San  Francisco  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  silk  piece  goods.  Address 
Box  1442  Pan  I'acific. 

BREMEN,  GERMANY- Firm  in  Germany  wishes 
to  establlsli  connections  with  firms  here  Inter- 
ested in  exporting  California  dried  fruits  to 
Germany.  References.  Address  Box  1443  Pan 
I'acific. 

HAVANA.  CUB.A— Firm  in  Havana  is  in  the 
market  for  large  quantities  of  white  and  gra.v 
Portland  cement.  i)laster  Paris,  vitrified  clay 
sewer  pipe,  and  cast  iron  soil  pipe.  Desires 
lo  communicate  with  firms  that  can  supply 
same.     Address  Box  1444  I'an   Pacific. 

TEXAS — Concern  in  Texas  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  San  Francisco  exporters  of  barley. 
Address  Box  1445  Pan  Pacific. 

S.AN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. — Representative  of 
San  Francisco  firm  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Europe  and  going  back  there 
in  the  near  future  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  desiring  representa- 
tion abroad.  Has  traveled  eight  years  and 
speaks  princii)al  foreign  languages  fluently. 
Address   Box    1446  I'an  Pacific. 

H.AA'.AN.A,  CUB.A — Ct>mmlssion,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  their  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, liglit  and  heavy  liardware.  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  ral'road  cars.  Address  Box 
1447  Pan  Pacific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence   Invited 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus  $  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,500,000.00 

Resources,  over  140,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 


^^  .  Pan    Pacific 
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TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  I 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot    be    surpassed.        i 
Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,   assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  | 

Write   direct   for   prices    and    samples,    or  specify   Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering        1 
through   your  broker.  1 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  I 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.       i 

Cable   Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San   Francisco  I 
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"WESTERN"  DIESEL  ENGINES  I 

I  (STATIONARY  AND  MARINE  TYPES)  I 

I  Sizes:     25    B.H.P.   jicr    woikin<;    cylinders    in    sinjjlc    and                            No  high  i)ressurc  injection  air  compressors  nor  high  pres-  I 

I  multiples  up  to  six  cylinders.                                                                                   sure   fuel   pumps.     The   simplest   successful   engine   built   op-  I 

I  Fuel:     Low  gravity  oils  in  their  natural  state.                                            erating  on  the  true  Diesel  ])rinciple.  1 

I  Write  for  Bulletin  No.  .504.  1 

=      TOR  ANOTS^<f^A?T?^'TisA  WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  ^t.th.^  ^.^^''*"'^"  I 

I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.S.A.  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO        I 

?• mmiiimiimm i iiimimimi iimi imimiii i iim mil i m miimimimimimimm imiimimm i miiliiil iiillii miiliiimimii imimimimiimimimiimi i mm iinmiimimiimlimiii 


■::iiimiiiiimiimiimimiiiMiiMimmiii MiiMiiiuiiiMniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiMiiMiiMiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiliMiiiiiiJiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMmiiimirn 


iiimiimimiifiiimiimimimiifiiniii)tMHt<« 


Factory    Representative 

CULVER   STERNS    MFG.   CO. 

Auto   Electric   Lighting   Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &    CARBON  CO. 

Dry  Cells  and    Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE   CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto  Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.    Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


niuiiiriHMiiiniiniimiiiiimimimiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiniiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiinriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi  iMiiiNiiinMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiMiiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiMinniiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiniiniiitMiM 


References: 
Metrupolltttii    Bank 
Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

RBNCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  D.  T. 
Bedford  McNeil 


^HMiimtMitMiHiiitiiiniinimiiniiitmrtiiiiimMuiminrMmMniiiiMmMminiinniiirimimiiiiMinminiriiiMinM  jnitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiriiMiniiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiHitiiiiniiiiiiiniHiiiiiiiiniiiii^ 

J.  A.  ROBLEJO  I 

I             IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

I    Desire  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for  Exporters    I 

I                               of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits  | 

I    MANZANILLO  CUBA    I 

TiMiUMiiiinMiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiimuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniMiiiiMiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiin 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  | 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  | 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  i 

I     Preiglit    Forwarders  NEW    ORLEANS,    I.A.  Correspondence  Solicited      I 

nlllllMIMIIIlllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllltllltlltlllllllltllllllllMIIIIIIMIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllMltllllllllllllltlllllllltniltllliniriin 


^llli:ii:"IMI^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIMIIIIIIinil Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIU:  &:>llllinitllllllllMIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMII1flllllll1IIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIUIIIIIIIIIMIIIIimilMlllllimilininillimilllJIIIIIIIIIIIII'J 


I  PAGE  &  JONES 

I  SHIP  BROKERS  I 

I  AND  I 

I  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  1 

I  Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  I 

g  Cable  Address  "PAJONES  MOBILE"                        All  Leadine  Codes  Used  | 

^iiuiiuiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiuuuiiiiiuuiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:.iiiiiS 


WHOLESALE  SEEDS  RETAIL    j 

GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS  I 

a 

Send  For  Our  Catalog  | 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY  I 


LOS  ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA    i 


^iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuuijuiii iiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiuiS 


^iMntnitiniiMiiitiirnirtiiittMiniiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiittiirtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiMniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"    ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley 


r.dmujmiuimiuiiiimiiMinMiuiiiiuiimiimiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiniiMMiiMiinii!iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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'MitniiinmiiiiuiniimirmimiiiniiiniiiiiiMMiiiiiitimiiiiiiiniiiHiiuiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiniuiiiniiiiiiiniimiiiiiu 

I     SAN  FRANCISCO                                                                                                                                                U.  S.  A.  | 

DEASY  and  JACKSON  I 

1                       MERCHANDISE  BROKERS                                                                                                 EXPORTS  I 

I                                                                             244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  | 

i       ORIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES                                                                               CALIFORNIA   CANNED  AND   DRIED   FRUITS  I 

I                              CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES                                                                                            BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.  I 

I                                                                    AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  I 

nillllllUlllllinillllllllJIIIIIIIIIIIItllllirilllllllllllllllllllim IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllllkUlllllllllllimilllllllJIIIMIIIMIIIIIJMIIIMIIIIIIMIIMIIMIIIIIII IIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIII Mill Ill IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIll; 

''iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiMiitiinMiiMiiiMiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiMiiiiiuiiuiiiniimiMiiniiniiniiiiiiwiniMiniiiMiuiiiniiiiiiiMiirMiiMiiiMiiNiiiniiiiiMintiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiMu 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
54iO  South  Main  Street 


All  Codes  and 
Laneuases  Used 


Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 


Bookings  through  all  United  TRAFFIC 

States  Ports  to  all  parts  OCEAN— ^  -=  K»\./mt~'m=~^^^^ 

of  the  World  »  C  K  V  1 1_  L 


MARINE  INSURANCE 
SHIPPING  ADVICE 


SiuiiiiiiuitiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiHijMiiMiiiiiiiiijiiijniiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiMimiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiinMitiiiiiiiniuuMiiiiMiniiiMiiiiiiiMiiiniiHiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiMiiiMiriiiMiiMjiMnriiiMiiiiijii^ 


^NUiiiitiiMiiniiiiiiiMiiinMiniiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiniitiiiMiitiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiniitiiitiiiiiiinMrMiiiiiiitiin 

I       NEW  YORK  KOBE  BOMBAY       I 


MEMTA  &   LYININ 


Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Lieber's  5  Letter 


Importers:  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters: 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds, 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds  Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes, 

Petroleum  Products 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


^itl IIIIIMIIIIII Illllllllll iiiilllilllllllllilliMIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIinilllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllllllJlllllllllllllMIIIIIIMnillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

:tiiiiiiii>iMriiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii>iiiMiniiiiiMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMtiiii iniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiUiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiinniiMiiNiimiiiiin 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Beans,     Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax, 

Oils,  Etc. 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 

STEAMSHIP   AGENTS   AND   BROKERS 

General  Offices:  901-902-903  L.  C.   SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  At  EXPORTERS  OF 

Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate, 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  Sheets,  Etc. 


P^iiiiiuiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiii^ 
':LMiiiiiiNiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiintiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiHiinii^ 


CHAS.    M.    PAGANINI 


Edward  Barry  Company 

WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EDWARD   p.    BARRY     = 


Agents  for: 

L.  L.  BROWN'S 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 

Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished 


MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT 

Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books 

Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies 


r<iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiviMiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiniiMiiiM 


o 
u 

A 

QUALITY 
I 

T 
Y 


CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes — Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  MAMLIN  CO. 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 
C 
E 


SMnniHiniiuiMiniimimimuimiiiMiiMiiunmiiMJiiiiiMiimjiMiiiMirMiMiJiMniiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiM 
£UiiinrriiiriiiiiiiMniniiiiiirinirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiii)iiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiinniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiitiiiiiini^ 


CORBESPQNDENCB 

INVITED 

— 0 — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers    and     Steamer     Agents 

Head  Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,    COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila,"    Colombo 

"AJmir."   Galle 

"Barakalla."    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,    Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys,    A.   B.    C.    5th   Ed., 

Western  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 


MiiiiiuiinimMuiiiiJimmimmiiwmiiMinMiJMmMmMlililllMlllllimiMllllMiiliiniiiiiiiJiiiiiiMiirniriiiiriiiiiiiiuillllllMillllimimiiMiiiHn 
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^iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiM iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii MiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimirdiiiniinnr 

I    Cambria  Spring  Company    | 


INCORPORATED 
•PROVEN  QUALITY" 


1  >^1^  I 

i  WHEELS  AND  RIMS      '    SPRING  BUMPERS  I 

I  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  | 

I  Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  | 

I  Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  I 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  I 

^uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijriijiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiJiiJJiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijjiiiiiiiiiiiuirjiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiJiiiiJiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJn? 

>2iir)iMiiiiniiiiirMiuiiiniiiiir)iiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiuiiiiiii)iiiuiiiiirig 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


»  Pan    P  acil  n 

?iiinrinmiiiuiiniiMmMiiiiiHiiiiMniji»niimrii»iiiiiiiiiiiiMirniiiiiriii(iiiiniiiniiii(rirmmnniiniimmimmimimiiflMiiiiiipiiiMiiiiiiiinni<; 

I  Machinery  and  Equipments  | 

I  FOR  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  | 

i  Write  Me  Your  Hequireineuts  | 

I  BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E.  | 

I  CONSULTING  AND  EXPOETING  ENGINEER  | 

I  Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  | 

I  309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.  I 


i""""" "I I 'I"" I I "I"" I iiiiiiini iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 3 

=JiMiriiiiriiniiiruiiniiHiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMi]iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiniifltiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiirMi(iiiifiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i; 


MANUFACTURERS  ANU 
EXPORTERS  OF 


I  A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FACTORY 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE    COMPANY  |    |  cast  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I      WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC"      | 

nUMHMiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiiNniniMiirniininiihiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiniiitiiiuiiiiiiniiit^ 
^■iiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiuiiiHiiiMiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniitiMiiiinMiiiiniinMMriniiiiiiinMiiiiiiMiitiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiit 


^ui;i:ii/tifiiiiiiniiitiiiiii)tiiniiniiniiniiMiiiiiiniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiniiniiHiiiininiiiiiiM 


MATSON  LINE  I  I    VICTOR  PATRON 


i  San  Francisco  /& 

I  Honolulu  Manila 

I  Freight  and    Passenger  Service 

I  Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application 


I        MATSON   NAVIGATION   CO.       | 

I     120  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal.    f 

nimiiiiu»mimnuini»iwuuijWJMWWii"ii|"i"ii"ii">"i<i"ii"i'>"iii">lllMlluilllilWliri|llllJ" 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


I 


I  SAN  FRANCISCO 

I  OCEANIC  BLDC,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

I 

I  MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 

I  CABLE:  'PATRON" 

^IIIIUIIIIMIIIIIIHIIUMIIIIf;|l|IJMIUHIIIH|/l,IIJ/,lf^^^^^^  "ID 


diiiirmrMiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiifiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiii iiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliMiiiiiii iiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiJiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiifiMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiM^      imimiiiiiiiijiiii!! 


MACHINERY 


We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  quality  and  give  Engineering  service  and 
information  on  any  of  the  following  equipment: 


Air  Compressors 

Rock  Crushers 

Screening  &  Gravel  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Gas  Oil  &  Steam  Engines 

Pulverizing  Machinery 

Fertilizer  Plants 

Hoisting  Engines 

Conveying  Equipment 


Tramways 

Wood  and  Steel  Tanks 

Cement  Mill  Equipment 

Locomotives 

(Gas  and  Steam) 

Full  Diesel  Oil  Engines 

(Stationary  and  Marins) 

Electric  Motors 
Electric  Generators 


I 


Rollins  & 


•  • 


INCORPORATED 
MACHINERY 


447-449  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


229  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^l)lllll)llllllltlllllllllutll iniiiniiiiriiitiiin iniiitiiit niiMiiiiiiiMiiMiiiitiniiiiiMiniiniiiiiiiiiniMiiiitiiiiii!iMiiiiii[iiiniiiinitiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiniiiniii[iiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitHiiiiii[iii[iiiiMiiiiiiiiiM 


"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 
Steamship  Co. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG  ESTABLISHED  1848 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT 


Trans -Pacific  Service 


PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

New  and  Luxurious  American  Sister  Ships 

S.  S.  "ECUADOR"  S.  S  "VENEZUELA"  S.  S.  "COLOMBIA" 

And  Eight  Freight  Steamers 


Shanghai — Hong  Kong — Calcutta  Service 

(FREIGHT  ONLY) 

8  Steel  Ships — Sailing  Every  10  Days — Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta  and  Madras 


Manila — East  India  Service 

PORTS  OF  CALL 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Columbo,  Madras  and  Calcutta 

American  Steamers 

S.  S,  "COLUSA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  CRUZ" 

And  Two  Freight  Steamers 


Panama  Service  to 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.  "NEWPORT"         S.  S.  "SAN  JUAN"         S.  S.  "CITY  OF  PARA" 

S.  S.  "CUBA"  S.  S.  "SAN  JOSE" 


San  Francisco— Baltimore  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto 

de  Colombia,  Havana  and  Baltimore 
S.  S.  "POINT  ADAMS"     S.  S.  "POINT  LOBOS"     S.  S.  "POINT  BONITA"      S.  S.  "POINT  JUDITH" 


Round -the -World  Service 

FREIGHT  ONLY        PORTS  OF  CALL 

San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Koke,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Saigon,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  Biserta, 

Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco 

Regular  Monthly  Sailings  by  American  Steamers 

Service  and  Cuisine  Unexcelled 


General  Office 


For  Full  Information  Apply 

508  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


DECEMBER,  1920 


DEC    Q     920 


Price,  25  Cents 


\ 


United  States  at  Crossroads 


r 


f&rted  by  John  tt. 


1^ 
i 


g  Pacific  Port  Terminal  Off  Berkel^ 
li^anchuria's  Door  Is  Open  to  the  World 
Philippines  FaTor  Dollar  Currency 


R.  S.  MacElwee,  PhsrD.,  E.  W.  Wilson,  Jolin  A.  Fowler  and  Trade 
Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


A  MAGAZINE  5^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMlzRCE 


liimiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii II 


^H'16'l^' 


.iS'"', 


s 

= 


1 


iiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiirniiiniNii»iiiiiiMjiriiiiiMiiMiiMinuiniiiuirMiiiMiiiin.iiniiiiniiiMnrHnfMii»iiuuiMninniiiMiniinriniiiuiiinuiJMMniiiuiHnii^ 

n 

SELF    VULCANTzINC 


FOR 


^4f  PAt0* 


(AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

9  MADE   IN    U-S.A 


MADE  IN    US -A 


"taut.  »*' 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
witli  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 


SmiiiiiiiMimiiimimiimHMiiirinMiiiiininiiiiniiuiiinrritiirMiimiHiitMiiMiirniiMiiriiiiiiimiiiniiMiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiinK 
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I      VULCANIZING  EQUIPMENT 

PACIFIC  3-CAVITY 

SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

MODEL  L 

This  Steam  Sectional  Vulcanizer  is  cast  en  | 

bloc  with  self-contained  boiler  and  full-steam-  | 

jacketed  cavities.  | 

It  is  tested  to  1  50  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure  and  | 

under  its  own  steam  before  leaving  the  factory.  | 

This  vulcanizer  cures  all  tires  from  3  to  51/2  I 

inch — including   all    clincher,    quick-demount-  | 

able  and  straight  side  types.      The  cavities  are  | 

all  one-fifth  circle.      They  are  machine-finished  | 

and  poli.shed.  | 


%^JmL^ 


^i     1)11  II  mt3mm>^^ 


A  BATTERY  OF  PACIFIC 
TIRE  MOLDS 

That  is  being  worked  overtime. 

With  these  Dry  Cure  Retread  Molds 
you  can  double  the  life  of  any  automo- 
bile tire  that  has  a  good  carcass  after  the 
tire  has  worn  down  to  the  fabric. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  STEAM  TUBE 

VULCANIZERS 

MODEL  M 


L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


MANUFACrURERS  OF 


PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLDS 

AND  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

REPAIR  VULCANIZING  SHOP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES  AND  SPECIALTIES 


SWING  SPOUT  OIL  MEASURES 

HAMMAR  RETREAD  MOLDS 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue 


DREADNAUGHT  BOILERS 
AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETORS 
Additional  Foreign  Representation  Desired 


2405  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 


All  Standard  Codes 


Cable  Address:  "CALCO"  Los  Angeles 


Correspondence  Invited  in  any  language 


rjiHinrtriiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitMiii(iiiiiMilMHiiiilillliiM)iiMiiMiiiiNirrtiiiniiniiiriiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiitiiiiiiiii[NiiiHiiiiniiiiniiniinMnMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Pan    Pacific 


(dllpmiral  National  Hank 

of  Nftu  fork 

FOUNDED  I8S4 

CAPITAL  $     4,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  14,500,000 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  225,000,000 

Officers 

HERBERT   K.    TWITCHELL.   Chairman  iif   Board 

PERCr   H.   JOHNSTON,    President 

EDWIN   S.   SCHENCK,    First  Vice-President 

FRANK    K.    HOUSTON    Vice-President 

FRANCIS    HALPIN    Vice-President 

ISAAC  B.    HOPPER   Vice-President 

CI.IFFORI>  P.   HUNT  .-. Vice-President 

JESSE   M.   SMITH  : Vice-President 

EDWARD    II.    SMITH    ' .Vice-President 

Al.niON    K.    CHAPMAN    Cashier 

EDWIN   GIBBS  Trust   Officer 

JA.MES  I,.   PARSON   Assistant  Cashier 

JA.MBS    McAllister Assistant  Cashier 

JOH.N    G.    SOHMBLZE:    Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN   B.    DODD  Assistant  Cashier 

SV.MIiBL  T.   JONES  Assistant  Cashier 

CLIFFORD   R.   DUNHAM   Assistant  Cashier 

SAMUEL  SHAW.   JR Assistant  Cashier 

Rf>BERT  D    SCOTT  Assistant  Cashier 

WILBUR   F.    CROOK    Assistant  Cashier 

N.   BAXTER  JACKSON   Assistant  Cashier 

ROBERT  B.    RAYMOND  -Mgr.   Foreign   Dept. 

ERNEST  J.  WATERMAN  Assistant  Trnst  Officer 

HENRY   M.    ROGERS Assistant   Mgr.    Foreign   Dept. 

Directors 

FREDERK'   W.   STEVENS  llEN.'tY   A.   CAESAR 

W.   E.MLEN    ROOSEVELT  FREDERIC  A.  JUILLIARU 

ROBERT    WALTON   GOELET  RIDLEY    WATTS 

DARWIN    P.    KINGSLEY  CHARLES  A.   CORLISS 

CHARLES  CHENEY  JOHN   A.   GARVER 

WILLIAM  FELLOVfES  MORGAN  HERBERT  K.   TWITCHELL 

ARTHUR   ISELIN  PERCY   H.  JOHNSTON 

GARRARD  COMLY  EDWIN   S.    SCHENCK 


^Tr^Tfe\Tr/rgi!ir!!IMBrg!MI)'A\Mi 
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Grain  Driers 


=   For  Removing  Excess  Moisture  from: 

I  Wheat  Coffee 

I  Maize  ^ice 

I  Oats  5«*"« 

=  «       1  Peas 

I  Cereals  Peanuts 

I  Seeds  Cottonseed 

I  Palm  Nuts  Copra 


=  Ellis  Ball  Bearing  Rotary  Drier  E 

I  Rotary  Driers  | 

I  For  Removing  Excess  Moisture,  Sterilizing,  Roasting  | 

I  and  Cooking  the  following:  | 

i  Corn  Meal  Salts  | 

I  Com  Grits  China  Clays  | 

=  n^v.^  ri„,^o  Fertilizers  = 

=  Corn  Germs  t.u      i.  *  - 

=  „  Phosphates  i 

I  Hominy  Ores  I 

I  Flour  Graphite  | 

I  Feeds  Chemicals  | 

I  Write  for  Catalog  Cable  Address  "Edco"  | 

I  THE  ELLIS  DRIER  COMPANY,  ^^^^J^i^A^^^^^^^  | 

fjiiuiiiiiiniMniiiiiiimiijiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiniiiuuiutiuuiJiumiiiuuiuHiiMuiiiiiuuuiiuiiuiHiiMuuniiin 


iiiiMiniiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiniiiiiiini 


iluiiitiiniiiiMlliililtiiiriiiii(ilitllllllilltillllllllllllllllllllilllMirMllllllllll>: 


OPERATING  THE  LARGEST  FLEET  ON 
THE  PACIFIC 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PUGET  SOUND— TRANS  PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Kleven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Seattle  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Hong   Kong,    Dairen,   Vladivostok,    Manila  and 
Singapore. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER— TRANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
Seven  Shipping  Board  vessels  between  Portland  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe,   Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,   Dairen,  Vladivostok  and  Manila. 

PUGET   SOUND— CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  Sailings   (Passenger  and  freight) 
Coastwise    service    between    Seattle,     Tacoma,    Victoria,    Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
SS  President  SS  Admiral  Schley      SS  Admiral  Fvans 

SS  Governor        .       SS  Admiral  Dewey     SS  Admiral  Sebree 
SS  Queen 

PUGET  SOUND— ALASKA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
Puget   Sound   to   all    points   in   Southeastern   and   Southwestern 
Alaska. 

SS  City  of  Seattle 
SS  Spokane  SS  Admiral  "Watson 

SS  Admiral  Goodrich  SS  Admiral  Rodman 

CALIFORNIA— MEXICO  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  all  west  coast  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America. 
SS  Senator  SS  Curacao 

OREGON— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passengers  and  freight) 

San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Coos  Bay,  Marshfleld,  Astoria,  Portland. 

SS  City  of  Topeka 

EAST   COAST— WEST   COAST   SERVICE 

Regular  Saihngs  (freight  only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Boston  and   Philadelphia   to  Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,   Port- 
land. Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 

Vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  SS  Company 

ROUND   THE   WORLD   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only) 
Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Philippine  Islands,   Straits  Settle- 
ment,   China,    Japan    and    Siberia    for    Barber    Steamship    Line 
service  New  Y'ork  to  the  Orient  and  round  the  world. 

GENERAL   OFFICES 

Shanghai  New  York  City 

53   Szechuen    Road  17  State   St. 

Tacoma,  Wash.     San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Perkins  BIdg.       112   Market  Street 
Ore.       101   Third  St. 

A.  F.  Haines 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l.  Mgr. 
R.  D.  Pinneo  C.  E.  Flye 


Seattle,  Wash. 
L.   C.    Smith    BIdg. 

Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
322   Citizen's    Bank    BIdg. 
Portland 
H.  F.  Alexander 
President 
E.  G.  McMicken 


Passeii.  Traffic  Mgr.        Freight  Traffic  Mgr.        Gen'l.  Freight  Agt. 


75   INDIVIDUAL   ADMIRAL   LINE   AGENCIES   in   the 

United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Mexico  and 
the  Central  Americas. 


"illimiimimiiiiniiiHlllHiimiiHiiiniiiHiiniiitiiiniiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiiriiiiniimiiit niimiimii 
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HANNEVIG  SHIPPING 
AND  TRADING  CO. 

American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,   Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable  Address: 
Hannevig 


B 


Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley   Phrase   Code 


SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS 


DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  DESIRED  for  Uncontracted  Territory 


SUPERIOR 

COMPOUND  PUMPS 


ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and 
Packing  Troubles. 

SAVES  SO^fc  in  Horsepower. 

BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with 
Ring  Oilers. 

SIM  PLE— Does  not  require  experience  to  operate.  Fool  Proof. 

Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch 
Guaranteed  55  Per  Cent  Efficiency 

Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

ADAIR   &   COMPANY 

Factory  Foreign  Distributors 

Cable  Adareii:      "ADACO" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


rii tiiiii mil tiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiii IIIIIIIIII1IIIMIIIIIIIIMI iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii iiiiiiiniil        iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiK3 

tiMiiiiiiimirMiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiHiimimiiiMiiiiiimiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimimiiiiiimiiiiiininMiiMiiiniiMiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii^ 


LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information  it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life,  both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year.  "^ 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 


(( 


JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


JE. 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.P.M.)  for  transhipment  toall 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


f                                                                        STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    BengkaHs,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,  Bondowoso    | 

I                                                                                                      10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

I                                        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I                                                                   J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

fjiiiiimiiiniiiuiimiiMiiMniMiiuiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 
';rNiiiniitniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiniiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM]iiiiiMiiiiii[iii^ 


Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean   desk  inspires 

quick  and  efficient  handlingot 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage.        • 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

important  papers 

ready  fot  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


*limeSavmg 

DeskSystemTile 

9AT-MARCM  2&.I9I9         *^  ReC.u.S.PAT.OfFICl 

JCzSn  comvartmena  cMett  <a  mtHreS.  Matt  of  enamOeH  stieet  XmL 
Ast  Icr  booklet,  "How  to  Gel  Greaxer  Desk  Eplctencv." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  number  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
air  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  of 
your   business. 


Fonr  CoinpaHm*iit 
File,  »«.00 


Ex<ra  UnKa  ■■ 
nee|led  S  1 .50  eaoli* 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis. 


I  1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET  | 

giumiiiiuiHummuiiiuiiitmitiuiiiiHiiiiiiuiiiMiiMiujiMiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiUMiniiiitiiiiiniiiMiiiiuiniiMniiniiMufiiiii^  <> 
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DECEMBER  1920 
Vol.  VI  No.  2 


I'M 


40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan  Pacific  Corporation  Publishers 

John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

John  B.  King  ...^ General  Manager 

E.  S.  White Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wm.   E.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.  A.  McKelvie Vancouver,   B.   C. 

Juiji  G.   Kasai,  A.M _ Japan 

Valabdhas   Runchordas   India 

George   Mellen  Honolulu 

Thomas  Fox Straits  Settlement 

W.  H.  Clarke  Australia 

Lazaro  Basch  Mexico 

Vincent  Collovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L.   Carroll Seattle 

W.  W.  Wilmot  Loa  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu,  B.C.S.,  M.A China 

H.  M.  Dias Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COMMERCE  among  ALIL.  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
inlrnductirin  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
a.ssured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
PRIVILEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,   while  traveling  in  the  United   States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year. 
Single  Copies , 


$3.00 
.25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MASAZI  HE  V  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 


EnJ^oute— 

HOTEL  McAlpiii  contents  itself 
with  serving  so  well  that  the 
guest  remembers  the  service  and 
allows  the  perfect  details  to  form'an 
agreeable  background. 

Travelers  to  New  York  return  to 
the  McAlpin  year  after  year  be- 
cause they  are  satisfied. 

HOTEL 
MCALPIN 

L.  M.  BOOMER  Mana^in^PirectovNeu>y6rl 


-r 
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Pan    Pacific 


OperatlriK   Tallow  and   Soap   Factories,   PackinR   Houses,   including 
Slaughter  House  in  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  in  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin.  Dairen,  Harbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York — "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All  Standard,   A.B.C.   5th.,  .Imp.,   Bentley's,  Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFORNIA  STEEET 


Agencies: 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hailar. 

Branches: 
Harbin:    38-84    Bolshoi    Prospect  Habarovsk:   Flour  Mill   Field 

Dalren:     23,   Nichldorl  New  York:  2,  Rector  Street 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT: 

FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
■TALLOW    (No.    1   own    make) 
SHEEP     AND      HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian   and   Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurian   All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON   AND   STEEL 
TIN   AND   TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS 
SOLE   AND    UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


I 


CABLES:  "SMYTHE  PHILADELPHIA" 


The 


J. 


L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writine 

Simjli 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

LedRer 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

PrintinK 

Screen 

Maniia 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


^iiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil, 


E     Parent  Company 
I     Established  1867 


Resources  Over     = 
$1,000,000  I 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers'  Representatives     • 
IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 


IMPORTS 

Chinaware,  Crockery,  Bnamelware, 
Matches,  Paper,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Essential  Oils,  Hides,  Brushes, 
Bristles,  Rattan,  Copra,  Kapok, 
Produce        and        Raw        Materials 

EXPORTS 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and 
all  Steel  Products,  Hardware  and 
Tools,  Aluminum,  Rosin,  Borax, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Chemicals,  Dyes, 
California  Food  Products  and  all 
Raw  Materials. 

r,able  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco 

All  Codes 

871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Cal.,   U.   S.   A. 


'illlillllUluiiimiJiJiiuiiuiiiiUiiui 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ^^^  i^Aix.ioii 
Dessicated  Cocoanut 
Japanese  Crabmeat 
Vegetable  Oils 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  | 

^iiiuuiiiiimiiiiiiimimiiiuHmiJJiimumMiiMmiimimiimmuujiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiLiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiriiiimmjnMUMiJMiniiiiiijjMijiMWMiiiiiiiMiiiiiimiiiJiiMiiiiiinjiiiiiiimiijiiijiiiijiiiniiinjn     iimii:- 

CMiiiiitiKiniriniiniiihiiiniiiiniiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiitiiitiiiitiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinM^ 


For  Ship -Builders 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  for  immediate  sale  and  delivery  a  large  and  assorted 
stock  of  IRON  and  STEEL  products,  among  which  the  following  items  are  of 
especial  interest  to  ship-builders: 

Wire  Rope  Boiler  Tubes 

Chain  Rivets 

Boat  Spikes  Valves 

Searchlights  {naval  type) 


ALSO,  for  general  builders: 

Structurals 
Bar  Iron 


Plates 
Floor  Plates 


Write  or  Wire 


A.  C.  CALLAN 

OREGON  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
'CALLAN"  Portland,  Oregon 


CALLAN  &  FORTIER 
1721  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


rimiiiuiiuMiiinMiiiiniMMuiiMiiitiiiitininiiriiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiMiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiuiiiniiiiiiiiuiiniiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitniittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

'jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiinjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiii;^ 


VICTORY  OIL  ENGINES 

USES  LOW  GRADE  FUEL  OIL 

Particularly  Recommended  for  Pumping  Plants 
in  all  Parts  of  the  World 

Inquires  Solicited 


VICTORY  ENGINEERING  AND  SALES  CO. 

Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Exporters  of  Cast  Iron  Flanged  Pipe  Fittings 


Cable  "Victory" 


I  Siaiionery  Type  8  to  100  H.  P. 

§  Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 

StiiimmiiiimiiiiimimiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiinriiiiniunHilimumiiijiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiniimuMUMiimjiiMJiiiijiMiniinMiinMimiiiiniiui^ 
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5  IMPORTS 

I  Hiisir    Miitfi-iiils 

i  Hctins 

=  CllIlTH'd      IMm!      SllH»k(Ml 

I  f'oprn 

i  Cfistor    Hfiuis 

=  Cncna    Itcaiis 

i  Oudc    UiihlHT 

=  Cod    Liver   Oil 

I  rhicio 

I  Cutlfiry 

=  Cnrrants 

=  CIhm'sc 

i  Cnrk 

I  Diinish  Kultt'r 

=  D.vi'stntTK 

I  Kssnitliil   Oils 

=  (Juano 

=  Ili-mp 

I  1 1  id<>K 

i  }Inrdwo(Ml 

=  Indigo 

=  Mexican   I'aiuK:liu 

=  Ni>rwoKi»n 

'llllllllllllltlMlllllltllltlllltlllllllltllllllllllllllllllllll 


Olive    Oil 
OIIm 

IN'iTiuniTs'    Mjiti'i'ials 

ui(-(> 

Haw  SuKiU" 
Shellac 
Twinr 
Vanilla  DeaiiH 

Tool   Stpcl 
WfH.leuH 
\V(M«1   Pulp 

EXPORTS 

Anlonicilivc    Accessor  IPS 

Ak'ricultiiral    Iniplcmeiits 

Ithiestune 

Iteans 

Copperas 

Camel   ClKaretles 

Cutlery 

Clinical  Therniouicters 

Oisinfectants 

Ko<MlstulT« 

Hardware 


Hosiery 

IIr>s|>itiil    Snpplles    IlDil 

Fnriiitnrc 
Leaf    Tol.iicco 
I-jirds   and    Kats 
.MacliiiK'ry.    I>iKlit 
Oils 

Overalls  and  Wrtrk  Clothes 
Paints 
Perfiinu's 
ParafTiiie    \Vax 
Rails 

Hnbher   (JfKids 
Klioes 
Steel 

Tfihaeco   Slenis 
Tnieks 
Tractors 
Trailers 
T'tiionaiis 
Vehicles 
\'arnish 

Watco  Brand   Salt 
W'atco    Brainl    Canned 

(I(MXls 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 


IMPOBTEES  —  EXPORTERS  —  MANUP ACTURERS '   AGENTS      I 


lOxccutive  Offices: 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Associated  Offices: 

NEW  ORLEANS     NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.    AMSTERDAM,  DANZIG 

Representatives   in    Principal    Oriental,    Latin-American   and    European 

References   Exchanged 


Cities 


Correspondence   Invited,    French,   Spanish,   German,    Hollandish 
Cable   Address:    "WATCO"  All   Standard    Codes    Used 


11,11 iiiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiMiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii iimiimi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim iiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiimii' 


c^te  c/vaHon  of  a  label  in 
iO/u'f/i  color /v/re  Is  balanc- 
ed bij  beaulfj  ofdmcjn  /> 
a/i  art. 

Our  artis'ts*  posses^y  t/ie 
skill  iiecejyan^  to /tart no- 
nke  t/wse  ciualiUep  ut  a 
label  a /id  qim  it  Mlutcj 

force. 

wmidly 


Schmidt  J^jhogrm^h  Co 

SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES  FRESNO 

PORTLAND  SACRAMENTO       HONOLULU 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


£iiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiii[iiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiHiiniiiMiiniiiMiiiiiiuiimiiiiiin 

lAlberhillClays  | 

=  Scientifically-compoundecj    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

I  facture  of  | 

I  High  Grade  Refractories  Sanitary  Ware  | 

I  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware  Chemical   Stoneware  | 

I  Electrical  Insulators  Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

I  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  | 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays   gets  | 

I  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  = 

1  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  | 

I  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  i 

I  mists  of  long  experience,  and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

I  in    an    effort    to    secure   the   best    results   for    the   manufacturer.  | 

.  i  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  | 

i  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  = 

I  the  market.  | 

I  The    Alberhill    Coal    &     Clay     Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  | 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  | 

i  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  | 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  I 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  | 

=  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

E  slightest  degree;  it  will,    however,   bring  you  promptly  a  work-  | 

I  ing    sample    of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  | 

I  your   particular  needs.  | 

j  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 

I  Pacific  Electric  Building  Los  Angeles,   Calif.  | 


5iinriiiiiiiiitiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiniiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiir? 


i^iiiriiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiMiiiiiitiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiini^ 


"World-Wide 

Charterers' 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


llnin^raal  g^tjipping  $c  draining  Qln 

SHIP  BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 


IMPORTS 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 

EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
Branch  Office:  U9  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  =. 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Uvshipstrad"  New  York 


iiiiiJuuiiiuiiimiiuiiiuiiiiuiMllliilll"ii|iiii"i<i)''<<<"i>'»<W<ui 
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I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

I  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Established  1852 

I  Manufacturers  for  Export  of 

I  MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 

i  INCLUDING 

MINERVA  SUITINGS 

fi tmiiiii iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiitiiniiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiittiii iiiiitiiiiiiiiiiii itiii tiiitiin niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHMiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiMiiniiiniiiiiiiHiiniiniiiiiiiiuii^ 

ijiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiMMiniiiniiitiiiMiiitiiiiMiiHiiniiniiiiiiinnininitMiiriiiiniiiiiMiMiiMiniiiiMiniiiHiiiM^  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Cable  address 

.^  -y-  ~«^^    -^                                    Code  Used 

Los  Angeles            "^K  .^ 

<    \/V     jr\|            /         >^     ='"  Edition 

v^' 

made:    I  in     USA                ^    ^^^       M 

i^ 

LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 

K 

IRON  WORKS 

LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 

CARGO 

^^^                             TANKS 

and 

^^1^^^^              MARINE  ENGINES 

CHAIN 

^HMH^^^HlVIARINE  BOILERS' 

C/3 

WENCHES 

C/5 

U 

o 

4. 

iHHkto^tt—^^ 

z 

O 

^^HHHH^3Qh|j^^l 

h 

^ 

.^SR^^^^JM^^KHil^^^^Hr 

c/) 

o 

j^^ff^f^ff^.^.iJffir^^^S'S'^^^^ 

< 

Uh 

u 

> 

w^'  ^'^'j/J<r,''.'^  v"''''VA  -■ 

^ 

> 

Br  ,'/■_•'•■"  "•^■W':'  '"•'.•,'',': 

ui 

< 

w 

■tii 

a 

fill  ill  1  ■  ^'jnyBfrnat^MMimMuj 

h 

ffi 

■■■^y 

C/3 

ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing- 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 

2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


rillimilllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII llllllllllllllliniinillllllllllMIIIIIII IIIMIIIIIIIIII1MIIIIIIIMII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIi5  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^' 

/ 

'-:^niiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiitiiiuniiiiitiii]tiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiitiiiitMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiMii[iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Eedbols" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products  ^  \ 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

Branch  Houses: 
NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 

i:iiij(UMmiHmiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiimnnHiniiiinnuiHimiiiiimmnMiiiiiniMmiiiiiMmiimiijiMiiiiiinumiiinniiiMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii Hmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iMiimuiiiiiiiJiJimii 
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Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Xapthas 
Distillates 
Fuel   Oils 
Machine  Oils 
Cylinder  Oils 
Dynamo  Oils 
Motor  Oils 
Engine  Oils 
Bearing  Oils 
Air  Compressor  Oils 
Transmission  Oils 
Thread  Cutting  Oils 
lee  Machine  Oils 
Transformer   Oils 


America's  Best 


Gilmores  Pagoda  Brand 
petroleum  products  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  in  the 
foreign  market  that  is  of  dis- 
tinctive value  to  the  foreign 
dealer. 

These  products  do  repre- 
sent America's  Best  —  a 
quality  zealously  guarded 
through  every  process  of 
production  from  the  Well  to 
the  finished  product. 


Tell  Us  Your  Requirements  for  Petroleum  Products 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 


Producers 


Refiners 


Marketers 


700  VAN  NUYS  BLDG.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A.  | 

Cable  Address:  All  Standard  | 

•Gilpeco"  Los  Angeles  Codes  Used  s 

Correspondence  in  all  Languages  | 

IIUIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJJIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIII Illllllllll? 


TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CODE  PRICES 

P.  C.  BENSINGER  CO. 

Room  348A,  15  Whitehall   St.,   N.   Y. 


'jiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiniinMiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiM 


'Phone   Bowling   Green   6989 


Cable:   "Multigraph,"    N.   Y. 


CODE-BOOK  SPECIALISTS  OFFER 

ABC   CODE,   6th    Edition;   wonderful   in   saving   and   Im- 
proved over  all   other  A   B  C's  by  same  author,  $20.00 
ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,    with     Improved     Condensers, 

making  "2  words   in   1,"   (cuts  cost   In   half)  $12.00 

ABC  CODE,  5th   Edition,  called  "Improved" — Consult  us 

before   ordering    Engl,   or   Span.  $18.00 
COMMERCIAL  TELEGR.   and    CABLE    CODE— 

Consult   us  before  investing.  $15.00 

GENERAL   TELEGRAPH    CODE  $20.00 

LIEBER'S   5    LETTER,    English,   Spanish   or   French  $15.00 

MEYER'S   COTTON    CODE,   39TH    EDITION  $50.00 

PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL    BANKING    CODE,  $15.00 
SCOTT'S  CODE,  10TH   EDITION,  with   Bentley  Appendix, 

$27.50.  without  5  letters  $25.00 

SIMPLEX   STANDARD  CODE  $10.00 

VOLLER'S   12    FIGURE    CONDENSER  $4.50 

WATKINS   SHIPPERS   CODE  .1831/84   and    Appendix,  $22.00 

WATKINS  SHIPPERS  CODE    REVISED   1904  $40.00 

WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,   $19.50 — 5    Letter,  $30.00 

WHITELAW'S   CIPHER,  401    Million   Words  $15.00 

"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE" 

Largest  selling  code — used  all  over  the  world — 
saves  more  than  50%  over  plain  English  cabling. 
Regular  office  size,  5  letter  edition,     $8.60  ■»       Every   Copy   of 
Travelers'  pocket  size,  5  letter  /  nTimTrilY  r'lfjfl 

edition,    handsome    binding,  $^'^°  I  Kr  IM  I  I   I*  Y    \ 

Regular   office    size,   3   and   5    letter  /Ijljlllljljl    LJ 

combined,  $25.00  (*'"*'*""  *    "^ 

Regular  office  size,  Improved  5  let-  \  has   Identical 

ter  and  figures,  .  $25.00'  text 

For  forwarding  by  mail  to  any  destination  add 
40c   PER  COPY — All   Books  Guaranteed 

BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS! 

Send  for  free  circular  to  CODE  USERS 


-AGEOL 


The  Pageol  Compound  Seven  Speed 
Transmission  has  given  owners  of  Pageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 
wliicli  lias  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  hauling  over  level 
roads  has  been  made  profitable  because  of 
lessened  fuel  consumiition  ami  reduced  motor 
vibration.  Motor  speed  has  been  kept  low 
while  truck  speed  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
be    unconquerable    difficulties. 

36%  More  Truck  Speed 
91%  More  Pulling  Power 
33fo  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "Fageol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

"Houttt  Products" 

Oakland,  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


I  5  Mi  Ton,  2M!   Ton,  31/2-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton  | 
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ijRmlm 


HIVIIIH 


IFm  ■■ilfliV  The  three  Illustrations 
I  '^S^^  I  tell  the  story.  Here  yon 
I  ^^~J  see  how  easy  It  Is  to 
handle  any  size  motor, 
no  matter  what  position 
'    ^»— ^  you  wish  to  work   upon     .^.ttt:, 

you  wish  to  work  upon  It.  An  INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR-RACK  In  your  repair  shop  will  help  you 
to  turn  minutes  Into  dollars.  „  .  .  ,,  „„„„„,„ 
We  will  Kladly  mall  you  full  details  concern- 
ing the  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR-RACK  price, 
et?.  WRITE  DS  TO-DAY.  You  owe  It  to  your- 
self to  know  more  about  this  remarkable  Instru- 
ment of  efficiency.  .,„™n»  winH-  u 
An  exclusive  feature  of  the  MOTOR-RACK  Is 
thf  drip  pan.  The  MOTOR-RACK  Is  equipped 
with   a   three-point  suspension    attachment. 

Visitors  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call  at  our 
permanent   exhibit   at   the   International   Machin- 
ery Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace. 
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IWTERNv^TIOMAL 
PURCtlASINO      BLREAL 


Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San  Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley 

Western  Union  (5  letter) 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition 


Caravel  Company  of  California 


INCORPORATED 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


San  Francisco 

IMPORTERS 

1=] 
Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


California 
EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 


>03      TAW 


'^If.   STnCCT 


E  Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

I  LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

I  NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION 

I  New  York  Office:     309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

I  BRANCHES: 

I  London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland 

I  AGENCIES: 

I  Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo 

I  and  all  other  principal  ports 

I  Correspondence   Solicited  —  References   Furnished 

I  Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually 

I  advantageous  position   to   handle  all  your  needs  and   guarantee 

I  absolute  satisfaction. 

I  We  quote  C.  I.  F.  any  port.      Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will 

I  help  you  with  your   needs. 
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WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERrOCEAN  FILAV 


\n  -CCMiPO  R  ATfON^' 


LONBON.  ENG. 


PARIS,  FRANCE 


ii;^a=f*;»: 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 
I  Company  | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)  | 

1  Exporters  of  i 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
i  Schedules   and    other   information   supplied.  | 

i  Importers  of  I 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  I 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,   Rice,  Wheat  Bags,   Jute,   Etc.  | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of  I 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  | 

I  Head  Office:  | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

I  Branch  Offices:  | 

I  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 
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United  States  Now  at  the  Crossroads 
of  the  Changing  Commerce  of  the  World 


liy  K.  S.  Mac'ELWEE,  Pli.   I). 

Dirpc'tor   of   tlie    liiireaii   of   Foreign 

and    Domestic    (yOinmerce 

T^HE  fact   that  tlie  export   trade  of 

-'-     tlie     United     States     is     passing 

through  a  momentary  depression  is  no 

leason  wiiy  we  shovild  not   discuss  its 

proinatiou    with    great    interest.       On 

tlie    contrary,    now    is    the    time    when 

we  must  give  the  most  mature  thought 

to  the  cultivation  of  our  foreign   eoin- 

merce.     The  i)resent  decline  is  not  un- 

expectetl   and   is  not   permanent ;   it  is 

only  a  passing  phase. 

A  depression  regularly  follows  a 
great  war,  and  its  time  of  occurrence 
may  be  estimated,  from  historical 
analogies,  as  about  two  to  three  years 
after  the  close  of  hostilities.  If  you 
turn  to  an  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  November  10,  1917,  un- 
der the  title,  "After  the  War-What?" 
by  Jjudwig  JI.  Schmidt,  you  will  find 
this  present  depression  predicted. 
Following  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
181')  there  were  about  two  an<l  one- 
half  years  of  intense  comtnercial  ac- 
tivity in  England,  follo\Yed  by  the 
panic  of  1818.  (Jerinany,  after  receiv- 
ing the  French  indemnity  in  the  early 
seventies,  went  into  a  riot  of  prosper- 
ity followed  by  a  panic  in  the  middle 
of  the  decade. 

After  Civil  War 
Came  Depression 
After  our  own  C-ivil  War  there  was 
intense  activity  for  about  three  years, 
ifollowed  by  depression.  Jai)an,  after 
Ithe  war  with  Russia,  increased  its  iin- 
fports  from  the  United  States  from 
|24,0()0,(l()()  to  $51,000,000  from  1904 
Ito  l!)0o,  but,  in  1909,  declined  again 
[to  $21,000,000.       Even  after  the   Cri- . 

lean  war  there  was  a  panic  in  Europe 
in    1859. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  panic 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  certainly 
feel  the  kind  of  reaction  that  the  sur- 
geons call  "shock"'  after  an  operation. 
LThe  phenomenon  of  inevitable  depres- 
sion is  easily  explained.  During  a 
jreat   military    struggle    energies   and 


resources  are  diverted  from  construc- 
tive enterprises,  the  sujiplying  of  con- 
sumption goods  and  the  building  uj) 
on  new  capital.  During  the  period  of 
the  war  the  people  go  without  many 
things  that  they  would  like  to  have, 
and  some  that  they  need — the  money 
going  into  Liberty  bonds  or  their 
energy  being  devoted  to  war  activities. 
Immediately  following  the  war  there 
is  the  feverish  effort  to  catch  uj)  with 
the  demand  —  people  want  those 
things  that  they  have  done  without 
during  the  war.  This  means  intense 
commercial  activity.  The  immediate 
needs     having     been     supplied,     there 


Foreign  Credit  Data 

EXPORTERS  are  being  advised  by 
I?r.  R.  S.  MacElwee,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  that  a  limited  service  is 
now  in  operation  in  connection  with 
a  plan,  contemplated  by  the  bureau 
for  some  tim.e,  whereby  credit  infor- 
mation covering  the  financial  standing 
of  thousands  of  foreign  firms  may  be 
obtained  in  Washington.  Dr.  MacEl- 
wee referred  to  this  service  as  the 
"one-star,  two-star  and  three-star  ser- 
vice. ' '  This  is  taken  to  mean  that 
one  star  signifies  the  reliability  of  a 
foreigner  up  to  a  certain  point  or  fig- 
ure; two  stars,  ft  higher  rating,  and 
so  on. 


comes  a  period  of  jiause,  usually  last- 
ing from  half  a  year  to  eighteen 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  pause 
business  does  not  go  back'  to  ante- 
bellum figures,  but  usually  a  new 
era    develops   slowly. 

There  was  a  new  era  for  England 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  for  Ger- 
many after  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
AVar,  and  now,  at  least  for  the  United 
States,  and  probably  for  some  of  our 
associations  in  the  conflict,  after  the 
war  just  past.  We  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  great  increase  in 
our   commercial   prosperity. 

There  are  other  analogies  in  the  his- 
tory  of   civilization   that   would   seem 


to  indicate  that  the  United  States  is 
entering  upon  an  era  of  commercial 
Ijredominance  in  the  world  if  we  look 
back  over  three  thousand  years  we  see 
the  center  of  supremacy  move  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from  (Jreece  to 
Carthage,  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  and 
froni  Rome  eventually  to  Genoa  and 
Venice,,  with  a  corresponding  parallel 
development  of  the  Hanseatic  towns 
around  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

Then  the  commerce  of  the  world 
burst  the  boinids  of  the  landlocked 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  and 
moved  out  onto  the  broad  Atlantic ; 
beginning  with  Spain,  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp,  the  center  moved  to  Amster- 
dam. Jietween  16r)l  and  1700  the  cen- 
ter of  international  banking,  marine 
insurance  and  merchant  shipping 
moved  from  Amsterdam  to  London, 
where  it  has  been  ever  since. 

The  last  war,  whether  we  realize  it 
or  not,  has  again  moved  the  center  of 
commerce  westward,  the  i)redomiiuuit 
interests  at  the  present  time  being  on 
the  Pacific  in  addition  to  the  Atlantic. 
There  has  been  a  constant  westward 
movement  and  a  constant  widening  of 
the  centers  of  interest.  Today,  with 
improved  transportation  and  commun- 
ication, the  whole  world  as  a  field  is 
much  smaller  than  .the  Mediterranean 
was  in  the  times  of  Tyre. 

At   the    Crossroads 
Of     Transportation 

What  was  the  reason  for  the  rise 
of  these  nations  that  successively 
dominated  the  world's  commerce? 
Why  did  they  become  great?  Analysis 
show  that  they  were  situated  at  the 
crossroads  of  transportation ;  that 
they  developed  their  merchant  marine 
and  their  navy  to  protect  it;  that 
they  possessed  the  raw  materials  that 
were  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
man,  and  developed  the  artisans  to 
shape  these  raw  materials  into  the 
form   in  which  man  could  use  them. 

We  also  note  that  in  practically  all 
cases  those  nations  that  become  domi- 
nant in  maritime  commerce  had  a 
home   market   that   was   too   small   to 
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absorb  tbc  results  of  the  productive 
ability  and  energy  of  the  people — Tyre 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  Athens  and 
Corinth  witii  the  hilly  uplands  of 
jMacedonia  at  their  backs;  ('arthage 
at  the  edge  of  the  dese^t ;  Portugal  a 
small,  hilly  country;  The  Netherlands 
low  marshes,  defended  by  dykes  from 
the  inroads  of  the  sea ;  England,  a 
"tight  little  island."  Therefore,  it 
may  he  deduced  that  the  interest  of  a 
nation  in  foreign  trade  varies  in- 
verselj'  as  the  size  of  the  home  market. 

But  how  about  the  destiny  of  the 
I'nited  States?  As  to  location,  the 
United  States  is  at  the  crossroad  to- 
day. Although  three  thousand  miles 
broad  with  great  development  in  mod- 
ern transportation  and  communication, 
we  are  really  only  a  crossroad.  One 
doorway  fronts  on  the  Atlantic,  an- 
other on  the  Pacific,  another  on  the 
Gidf,  and  then  we  have  the  connect- 
ing links  tiirough  tiie  Paimma  Canal. 
Across  the  Paths 
Of   Westerly    Trend 

We  are  as  truly  on  the  crossroads 
of  the  Commerce  of  the  world  totlay 
as  Tyre,  "situated  at  the  entry  to  the 
sea"  (Ezekiel  xix),  was  on  the  cross- 
roads of  the  caravan  route  of  Asia 
and  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  spread 
out  across  the  paths  of  the  westerly 
movement  in  the  destiny  of  commerce. 

As  to  the  natural  resources  and  the 
skill  of  our  artisans,  these  need  no 
comment.  Despite  high  wages,  Yankee 
ingenuity  and  American  ability  to  or- 
ganize mass  production  with  improved 
labor-saving  machinery,  have  made  it 
possible  for  us,  for  many  years,  to 
dominate  the  world's  commerce  in 
such  articles  as  harvesting  machinery, 
sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  type- 
writers, office  supplies,  automobile  and 
many   other   kinds   of   goods. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  home  market 
— -what  about  the  theorem  that  a  na- 
tion's interest  in  oversea  commerce 
bears  aii  inverse  ratio  to  the  home 
consuinption?  Ah,  there  is  the  differ- 
ence, you  say — the  United  States  is  so 
grand,  so  glorious,  and  so  enormous, 
so  full  of  every  j-esource,  that  we  are 
sufficient  unto  ourselves. 

But  you  and  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  we  are  nT)t  sufficient  luito  our- 
selves; neither  do  we  want  to  be.  The 
size  of  our  home  market  is  only  rela- 
tive— a  ratio  between  national  ability 
to  ])roduce  and  the  ability  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  absorb  the  proilucts.  For 
one  hundred  years  we  have  been  set- 
tling and  civilizing  this  great  conti- 
nent. Demand,  as  a  rule,  has  been  in 
excess  of  supply,  and  the  population 
has  been  increasing  so  rajjidly  that  our 
manufact\irers  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing our  own  nuirkets  supplied  with  the 
articles  that  tiie  people  needed. 
Our  Home  Market 
Is    Inadequate 

But  is  that  true  today?  I  think  you 
will  agree  emphaticallv  that  it  is  not. 


For  six  years  we  have  supplied  the 
most  imj)ortant  needs  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  the  demands  of  the 
greatest  of  all  consumers,  the  great 
god  Mars.  Although,  it  may  be  less 
apparent  to  the  actual  observer,  the 
United  States  today  is  just  as  surely 
an  inadequate  home  nuirket.  compared 
with  our  i)roductive  ability,  as  was 
Englantl  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  The  United  States  possesses 
all  those  qualifications  that  have  made 
supreme  the  successive  dominating 
commercial  peoples  of  history,  even 
including  the  "helpful  handicap"  of 
the   inade(]uate   home   market. 

We  are  in  the  path  of  the  westward 
movement ;  we  lie  across  the  high- 
roads of  commerce;  and  it  seems  to 
be  our  destiny  to  lead  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  because  among  other  fac- 


Trade  Information 

Dr.  MacElwee  has  announced  that 
three  deslss  have  been  set  aside  in  the 
bureau's  Washington  office,  where 
credit  managers  of  export  houses  may 
come  and  secure  desired  information. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  service 
so  far  will  be  limited,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  scope  of  the  plan  will  be  enlarged 
within  the  next  few  months  so  as  to 
take  in  every  foreign  market  in 
which  American  exporters  are  inter- 
ested. 

One  thing,  however,  is  emphasized 
by  Dr.  MacElwee,  a  feature  which  is 
pointed  out  by  a'l  of  the  district  office 
managers  of  the  bureau — that  is,  that 
the  services  of  the  bureau  as  regards 
foreign  trade  opportunities  and  credit 
inform.ation  is  limited  to  strictly 
American   firms. 

An  American  firm,  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  with  a  clean  war  record, 
can,  under  present  arrangements,  se- 
cure important  information  relating  to 
foreign  markets  by  applying  for  reg- 
istration on  the  bureau's  exporters' 
index. 


tors,  our  ability  to  produce  has  out- 
run our  ability  to  consume.  The  size 
of  the  home  market  is  relative,  and 
relatively  we  are  now,  whether  we  will 
it  or  not,  a  foreign-trade  nation.  If 
we  are  to  realize  our  destiny  as  the 
first  commercial  power  of  the  world 
we  nnist  look  up  from  scraping  to- 
gether the  few  sticks  at  home — like 
the  muck-raker  in  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  and  grasp  the  crown 
of  glorious  oi)portunity  in  the  world's 
commerce  that  is  above  our  heads. 

More       Interested 

In  Foreign  Trade 
Many  i)eople  are  more  interested 
now  than  they  were  a  year  ago  in 
foreign  commerce.  There  were  a  few 
fii'ms  that  had  the  foresight  to  take 
out  life  insurance  while  they  were  in 
good  health.  Others  now  wish  that 
they  had  done  so.  The  only  real  in- 
surance that  will  spread  the  risks  of 
the  depression  between  the  crests  of 
the  waves  of  domestic  demand  is  the 
allotting  of  a  substantial  quota  of  the 


firm's  i)roduct  for  foreign  commerce 
and  the  building  uj)  in  the  world's 
markets  of  a  selling  organization  and 
clientele  that  will  not  necessarily  fluc- 
tuate with  the  waves  of  demand  at 
home.  Many  American  firms  recog- 
nize that  the  quota  of  their  produc- 
tion set  aside  for  the  puri)ose  of  firmly 
establishing  their  foreign  business  is 
the  best  insurance  against  depressions 
at    home. 

For  those  who  have  taken  the 
proi)er  steps,  and  also  for  those  who 
hasten  now  to  make  good  their  ne- 
glect of  foreign  trade  when  business 
was  boonung  at  home,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  ("ommerce, 
through  its  service  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  able  to  be  of  material  as- 
sistance. We  are  now  living  in  a 
world  in  which  conditions  of  credit, 
of  purchasing  power,  of  exchange,  of 
political  stability,  everywhere  in  the 
world,  va"ry  almost  from  day  to  day. 
Before  the  war  it  was  only  necessary 
for  a  firm  to  cheek  up  on  a  foreign 
]narket  by  a  personal  visit  of  a  quali- 
fied representative  every  two  or  three 
weeks. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  only  the 
ver\-  largest  firms  can  afford  to  keep 
enough  ([imlified  men  abroad  to  su|)- 
j)ly  the  iiead  office  with  information 
tiiat  will  make  it  possible  to  plan  and 
to  go  ahead  with  reasonable  safety. 
For  the  great  mass  of  American  man- 
ufacturing exporters,  both  the  funds 
and  the  men  are  lacking  to  carry  on 
tiiis  intensive  observation  service  for 
each  firm  individually.  It  is,  there- 
fore, distinctly  the  province  of  govern- 
ment activity  to  do  this  for  American 
exporters. 

Government  Agencies 
Working  in  Harmony 

There  are  two  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment that,  with  a  negligible  amount 
of  duplication,  are  working  in  greater 
harmony  than  is  generally  supposed 
on  this  great  problem  of  keeping 
American  business  men  promptly  in- 
foiMued  of  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions affecting  business.  There  is 
the  American  Consular  Service,  which, 
during  the  last  decade,  has  increased 
in  efficiency  of  service  and  the  quality 
of  its  personnel  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Wilbur  Carr  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Consular  Service 
has,  among  its  many  otlier  important 
and  exacting  duties,  the  aiding  and 
l)romoting  of  American  commerce 
abroad. 

However,  the  Consular  Service  has 
not  been  properly  supported  by  the 
business  men  through  their  represen- 
tatives in   Congress. 

With  the  enormous  increase  of  all 
the  many  diplomatic,  quasi-diplomatic, 
and  maritime  duties  that  fall  upon 
consuls,  their  task  has  become  un- 
usually onerous  and  difficult.  It  is 
marvelous  how  much  some  consular 
officers   accomplish   for   business   men,  '■• 
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Foreign  Trade  Club  a  Live  Organization 


BEN  C.  DAILEY 


G.   BABBITT 


J.  G.  DECATUR 


OXK  of  tlic  active  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  the  life  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  trade  area,  is  the  Foreign 
Trade  Clnh  of  San  Francisco.  This 
organization,  wliieh  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  five  hnndred,  is 
onterijig  npon  a  new  year  of  activitv. 
Oftieers  for  1920-21  have  jnst  been 
ilected.     They   are: 

President,  Ben  C.  Dailey,  Vice- 
President  and  Pacific  Coast 
Manager,  Overseas  Shipping 
Co. 


ARTHUR  R.  BIRD 


AUBREY  DRURY 


First  Vice-President,   E.  G.   Bab- 
bitt, District  Manager,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic   Commerce. 
Second  Vice-President,  J.  G.  De- 
catur,      Commercial       Agent, 
Western       Union       Telegraph 
Company. 
Third    Vice-President,   Arthur   E. 
Bird,    Thomas    Publishing    Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer,   Aubrey  Drury. 
W.   11.  Hammer,  wlio  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  club  since  its  organization 
in  1917,  was  this  year  not  a  candidate 


for  re-election.  Mr.  llainiiier,  how- 
ever, retains  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  C'ommittee  of  the  or- 
ganization and  is  active  in  its  affairs. 
The  Foreign  Trade  Clnb  held  its 
annual  banquet  aboard  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company's  S.  S.  "Maui" 
on  Saturday  evening,  November  13. 
It  is  the  luiique  custom  of  this  club 
to  hold  its  annual  banquets  aboard 
ship  to  typify  the  overseas  interests 
of  the  members. 


yet  their  time  is  sorely  taxed  by  the 
increase  of  duties  other  than  those 
l>e(!uliarly  commercial.  The  Consular 
Service,  through  its  four  hundred  or 
more  offices,  needs  the  iicartiest  su]i- 
port  of  our  business  men ;  the  consuls 
need  their  own  l)uildings,  and  proper 
residences,  and  sufficient  staff's  to  do 
the  work  that  now  devolves  upon  them 
under  the  new  era  in  which  we  live. 
In  many  countries  present  conditions 
of  exchange  makes  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  consulates  at  bargain  sale 
prices. 

Trade  Commissioners 
Trained  in  Business 
There  are  also  the  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  particularly  the  commer- 
cial attaches  and  trade  commisioners, 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  com- 
mei'cc.  They  are  trained  in  business 
■  and  economics  and  carefully  chosen 
liccause  of  peculiar  fitness,  aptitude, 
and  liking  for  commercial  work.  With 
tiicse  men  commerce  is  not  incidental, 
I'lit  their  one  object.  Regardless  of 
iiports  that  you  may  hear,  the  con- 
sular officers,  the  representatives  of 
I  lie  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
iliplomatic  officers  work,  almost  with- 
out exception,  in  the  closest  harmony. 
I'V  keeping  in  close  contact  with  eacli 
'it her,  througii  the  greatest  of  all  fac- 
tors—  the  j)ersonal  equation  —  they 
iivoid  duplication  and  all  pull  together 
lor  the  benefit  of  American  foreign 
trade. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic (.'ommerce  has  long  seen  the  op- 
portunity to  do  a  great  deal  more  for 
American  exporters  than  is  possible  at 
the  present  time.  We  need  a  com- 
mercial attache  in  every  important 
embassy  and  legation  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  going  to  ask  Congress  for 
practically  the  same  increase  this  year 
that  we  requested  last  year  (but  did 
not  receive),  that  is,  an  increase  from 
the  present  $910,000  to  approximately 
.$1,500,000.  We  shall  ask  for  an  in- 
crease from  .$325,000  to  $500,000  in 
our  largest  fund — "Promoting  Com- 
merce"— which  is  used  to  maintain  the 
district  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
to  conduct  investigations  by  trade  com- 
missioners in  Europe.  We  have  tried 
out  our  system  of  district  and  co- 
operative offices  and  have  found  them 
very  much  in  demand.  We  wish  to 
extend  this  service.  In  particular  we 
should  like  to  see  a  co-operative  office 
of  the  bureau  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  every  large  manufacturing 
center.  Such  offices  have  proven  to 
be  of  very  great  service  everywhere 
that  the.y  have  been  established. 

An  increase  from  $100,000  to  $150,- 

000  in  each  of  the  funds  set  aside  for 

I)romoting  commerce   in  tlic   Far   East 

and  Latin  America  will  be  asked  for. 

Will   Ask   Increase 

For  Staff  Members 

An  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
will    be     requested     for     the    staff   in 


Washington.  Congress      is     always 

somewhat  reluctant  to  vote  increases 
for  the  bureaus  in  Washington,  and 
probably  this  reluctance  is  more  or 
less  justified  in  the  long  run,  consid- 
ering the  service  as  a  whole,  but  with 
us  the  lack  of  help  in  Washington  is 
almost  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  digesting  and  distributing  to 
the  business  public  information  gath- 
ered by  our  representatives  in  the 
field.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  short- 
sighted policy  that  enables  us  to  com- 
plete a  foreign  investigation  at  a  cost 
of  possibly  $10,000  and  then  compels 
us  to  hold  up  the  results  of  the  work 
for  weeks  and  often  for  many  months 
because  the  editorial  division  at  Wash- 
ington is  so  undermanned  that  it  takes 
an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  put 
the  material  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Commercial  Intelligence 
New  Section  of  Interest 
Some  part  of  the  increases  asked  for 
will  be  used  to  increase  salaries  that 
have  remained  stationary  since  the  bu- 
reau was  created  in  190.'!.  But  by  far 
the  greater  part  will  l)e  used  to  ex- 
pand the  work  of  the  bureau  along 
lines  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  sound.  We  are  constantly  un- 
der pressure  to  vindertake  new  lines 
of  work  and  to  assume  duties  that  are 
impossible  of  accomplishment  at  pres- 
ent. Our  responsiveness  to  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  business  eom- 
miuiity  in  these  matters  is,  of  course, 

(Continued    on    page   67) 
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Growing  Importance  of  Cable  Service 
in  Expanding  Commerce  of  the  World 


By  A.  P.  M.  ill  ("oiniuerce  Monthly, 

Publislied  by  the  National  Bank 

of  Coinmerce  of  New  York 

FIFTY  years  ago  each  country,  and 
especially  each  continent,  was  in 
large  degree  an  independent  commer- 
cial nnit.  While  international  trade 
over  great  distrances  was  important, 
it  Avas  specialized  in  character,  and 
essential  to  the  business  life  of  only 
a  few  countries.  Even  yet  the  world 
has  not  completely  become  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  but  it  has  made  notable 
development  in  that  direction  largely 
as  the  result  of  two  factors,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  iron  or  steel  steamship, 
whicli  greatly  increased  the  size  of 
cargo  carriers  and  made  cheap  freight 
rates  possible,  and  the  invention  of 
the  submarine   cable. 

As  indications  of  this  growth  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  1870  the  value  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  Avith 
India  and  China  together  was  about 
$300,000,000.  In  1918  it  was  valued 
at  $775,000,000.  In  the  earlier  year 
the  total  value  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  a  little  less  than 
$450,000,000.  In  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1920,  it  was  $2,675,000,- 
000. 

Quickened      Communication 
Wrought  Business   Changes 

Besides  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
volume  of  business  brought  about  by 
the  extension  of  telegraphic  service 
across  the  oceans,  this  quickened  com- 
munication also  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  business  methods,  and  in- 
troduced an  element  of  stability  into 
international  trade  which  it  lacked 
when  intercourse  depended  solely  on 
the  mails.  Until  the  cable  was  avail- 
able the  importer  was  compelled  to 
place  his  orders  without  current  quo- 
tations either  of  the  market  in  which 
lie  had  to  buy  or  of  the  market  in  which 
he  proposed   to  sell. 

AVithin  the  memory  of  many  men 
slill  active,  every  American  importer 
who  bought  in  Europe  faced  the  risk 
involved  in  having  his  orders  carried 
out  more  than  a  month  after  he  had 
received  his  last  information  on  mar- 
ket conditions  abroad.  So,  too,  if  a 
sudden  change  in  conditions  here 
made  it  advisable  to  increase  or  de- 
crease his  orders,  more  than  a  month 
elapsed  before  he  could  be  assured  that 
his  instructions  had  been  obeyed. 
With  other  parts  of  the  world  the  time 
required  was  even  greater.  In  trade 
with  the   Orient,   the  best  part   of  a 


year  was  necessary  to  complete  a  sin- 
gle  transaction. 

The  result  was  apparent  in  the  large 
margin  of  profit  whicli  was  considered 
necessary.  A  considerable  amount  of 
capital  was  required,  a  high  i-ate  of 
turnover  was  impossible,  and  prices 
were  necessarily  fixed  to  afford  large 
profits  as  an  insurance  against  the 
equally  great  losses  which  lack  of 
market  information  sometimes  made 
inevitable.  It  was  the  day  of  the  clip- 
per ship,  indifferent  mails,  small  trans- 
actions and  relatively  large  profits. 
A  large  part  of  the  foreign  busine.ss 
before  the  advent  of  the  cable  was 
scarcely  business,  as  the-  term  is  under- 
stood today,   but  speculation. 


British  India 

THE  unusual  prosperity  that  has 
prevailed  in  India  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  coupled  with  the 
high  exchange  value  of  the  Indian 
rupee,  led  to  a  tremendous  increase  in 
imports  and  resulted  in  overbuying  on 
the  part  of  numerous  firms.  Recent 
advices  from  India  state  that  the  ware- 
houses are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
goods  of  a?l  kinds,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  dispose  of,  while  the  fall  in  silver 
has  brought  great  loss  to  Indian  mer- 
chants, and  reports  of  cancellations  of 
contracts   are   frequent. 


Under  these  conditions,  strong  im- 
port and  export  houses  developed,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  these  firms 
and  their  agencies  the  widest  latitude 
in  matters  involving  trading  .judg- 
ment. With  the  cable,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
chooses,  to  export  directl.y,  and  to  keep 
in  as  intimate  touch  with  his  foreign 
business  as  he  does  with  his  doiuestic 
sales  department.  Producers  who 
handle  their  foreign  purchases  or  sales 
through  import  and  export  houses  are 
likewise  in  so  close  a  contact  with 
transactions  that  foreign  trade  need 
not  involve  risks  or  difificulties  essen- 
tially different  from  domestic  transac- 
tions. 

Change    Is    Reflected 
In  Market  Conditions 

This  great  change  is  reflected  in 
conditions  in  the  markets  for  evei-y 
commodity.  These  markets  today  are 
absolutely  international.  Wide  fluctua- 
tions between  prices  in  different  mar- 
kets have  been  eliminated  and  the 
speculative  element  in  foreign  trade 
has  thereby  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, 


Notwithstanding  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  radio  telegraphy  since  tlie 
first  trans-Atlantic  signals  were  trans- 
mitted from  England  to  Newfound- 
land on  December  21,  1901,  the  bulk 
of  international  telegraphic  business 
still  passes  over  the  cables.  The  war 
greatly  stimulated  the  development  of 
the  radio,  but  wireless  telegraphy  still 
remains  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  cables.  The  cable  is 
dependable  in  its  operation  and  its 
messages  are  secret,  and,  while  tlic 
high-speed,  mechanically  o[)erated  ra- 
dio stations  are  not  greatly  affected 
by  atinosplieric  and  magnetic  condi- 
tions, their  vibrations  are  spreail 
broadcast  so  that  a  comparatively 
simple  mechanism  enables  any  one  to 
read  them.  The  radio  is  in  effect  a 
party  line,  upon  which  the  whole 
world   may   listen   in. 

Greater      Reliability 
And    Secrecy    Afforded 

The  greater  reliability-  and  sccrei  y 
of  the  cables  makes  them,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  international  land  lines, 
supremely  important  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  world's  business.  Even 
the  best  mail  communication  is  far  too 
slow  to  allow  of  its  being  relied  u])on 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  commerce. 
Wireless  is  yet  far  from  perfect  and 
while  its  utility  is  unquestionabl.v  in- 
creasing, experts  differ  widel.v  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  wholly  depended 
upon  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  additional  ave- 
nues of  intercourse  between  the  na- 
tions. 

The  two  utilities  each  have  tlieii 
own  place  and  their  development  inaj 
be  expected  to  proceed  independentl.y 
Just  as  the  telephone,  contrary  tc 
inan.v  predictions,  did  not  make  tin 
telegraph  oboslete  but  rather  increasec 
its  usefulness,  so  it  ma.v  be  safel.y  pre 
dieted  that  radio  and  cable  are  likelj 
to  supplement  one  another  for  man;<i 
years  to  come,  the  development  o 
each  increasing  the  usefulness  of  tlv 
other. 

A  number  of  causes  for  the  nios 
part  the  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  o 
the  great  war,  have  given  additions 
importance  to  the  cable  systems  in  th 
commerce  of  the  world.  Free  intei 
course  between  bank  and  busiiieS' 
houses  and  their  correspondents  in  a 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  dif 
semination  of  information  with  regar 
to  the  political  and  economic  evenl 
of  the  da.v,  have  become  more  an 
more  an  absolute  necessity. 
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American  Lumber  in  Demand  in  Many  Foreign  Markets 


FROM  American  consular  offices  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  reports  the  following  data 
concerning  a  few  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets  for  American   woods: 

Bolivia. — Douglas  fir  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  lumber  market  in  Bo- 
livia, the  larger  dimensions  being,  per- 
haps, more  in  demand.  This  wood  is 
widely  used  for  furniture  as  well  as 
for   structural   and   mining   purposes. 

Panama. — Large  exports  of  fir  went 
to  Panama  from  the  United  States  last 
year. 

Cuba. — A  considerable  and  increas- 
ing market  exists  in  Cuba  for  pine. 
Limited  quantities  of  cypress  are  used. 
There  is  practically  no  market  for 
American  hardwood,  because  of  the 
supply  of  native  hardwoods. 

Belgium. — Southern  pine  and  hard- 
wood are  used  in  the  Brussels  consular 
district  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
construction  work,   for  which  there  is 


a  great  demand  because  of  war  de- 
struction. Unfavorable  exchange  is, 
however,  limiting  purchases  and  woods 
of  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  are 
being  used  now  more  exteilsively  than 
ever  before. 

Denmark. — Hardwood,  Southern  pine 
and  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  for  deck- 
ings have  been  imported  into  Den- 
mark for  many  years.  The  hardwood 
imported  is  mostly  white  oak  and 
poplar,    used    mainly    for    furniture. 

Portugal. — About  one-fourth  as  much 
pitch  pine  is  being  imported  into  Por- 
tugal as  before  the  war  because  of  re- 
stricted credit  conditions  and  unfavor- 
able exchange.  The  use  of  loial  pine 
woods  is  incresing. 

Turkey. — The  present  should  be  a 
favorable  time  to  make  an  opening  for 
all  kinds  of  American  lumber  in  the 
Near  East  as  reconstruction  on  a  large 
scale  is  expected  as  soon  as  political 
conditions  permit. 


New  Zealand. — Large  quantities  of 
lumber  must  soon  be  procured  from 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  if  building  and  other  Im- 
provements are  carried  out  as  contem- 
plated during  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  a  great  shortage  of  building 
material,  especially  lumber,  in  New 
Zealand. 

West  Africa. — In  both  the  French 
and  British  West  African  colonies. 
Southern  pine  and  hardwoods  are  used 
for  flooring,  window  and  door  frames, 
partitions,  etc.  Pitch  pine  resists  the 
inroads  of  the  white  ant  better  than 
most  imported  woods.  In  East  Africa 
imports  of  fir  exceed  those  of  pitch 
pine. 

China  and  Japan. — Next  after  Eng- 
land, Japan  and  China  export  more  flr 
from  the  United  States  than  do  any 
other  countries.  In  1919  Douglas  flr 
exports  to  China  were  valued  at  $1,- 
497,921;   to   Japan,    at  $1,045,681. 


All  example  is  the  disturbance  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  forms  of  trade 
and  business,  a  disturbance  reflected 
ill  a  series  of  unprecedented  fluctua- 
tions in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Not 
only  have  commodity  prices  varied 
within  limits  many  times  wider  than 
their  greatest  swing  in  pre-war  days, 
but  the  foreign  exchanges  have  re- 
flected the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  markets  by  a  succession  of  hither- 
to unparalleled  variations. 

The  war  has  tended  also  to  increase 
cable  traffic  because  of  changed  busi- 
ness habits.  During  the  early  months 
of  the  conflict  a  rigorous  censorship 
on  cable  messages  was  enforced  by  the 
allied  governments.  At  first  codes  of 
all  kinds  were  prohibited,  and  al- 
though this  regulation  was  subse- 
quently modified  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  com inercial  codes,  private 
code  and  cipher  messages  were  pro- 
hibited. 

As  a  result  many  business  firms  dis- 
covered that  for  niucii  of  their  cable 
business  the  time  and  labor  spent  in 
coding  and  decoding,  as  well  as  the 
errors  which  are  inevitable  in  the 
transmission  of  unintelligible  matter, 
made  messages  in  plain  language  only 
sligiitly  more  expensive  than  code. 
The  result  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  plain  lan- 
guage messages. 

Increased    Cable   Use 
^^^  In    AH    Transactions 

j^PAnother  factor  in  the  greater  traffic 
nas  been  the  increased  use  of  the  ca- 
bles for  transactions  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  by  mail.  This  has 
been  due  partly  to  changed  conditions 
which  have  made  speedy  communica- 
tion necessary  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  houses  which  were 
forced  to  increase  their  use  of  the  ca- 
bles during  the  war,  have  continued 
to  do  so  because  tliey  have  discovered 
the   convenience   of   cable   communica- 


tion as  compared  with  the  mails,  even 
in  matters  where  the  use  of  the  cable 
is  not  absolutely  imperative. 

Apart  from  the  general  circumstan- 
ces which  have  increased  the  interde- 
pendence between  business  and  the 
cables  all  over  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  a  very  special  interest  in 
the  present  cable  situation,  primarily 
as  the  result  of  an  enormous  increase 
in  its  foreign  trade.  In  consequence 
foreign  market  conditions  have  be- 
come of  added  importance  not  only  to 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
dealing  abroad,  but  also  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  business  community 
whose  interests  are  affected  less  ob- 
viously, but  none  the  less  surely,  by 
conditions   elsewhere. 

Strategic         Position 
Of  the  United  States 

The  interest  of  this  country  in  the 
liresent  cable  situation  arises  also  out 
of  the  geographical  position  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relation  to  the 
world's  cable  system  as  at  present  or- 
ganized. The  present  system  of  inter- 
national communications,  largely  ca- 
ble, while  comprehensive  and  efficient, 
has  been  built  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  connecting  the  commercial  world 
with  the  old  world  centers  of  finance, 
commerce   and  industry. 

National  interests  and  prestige,  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  local  influence 
have  governed  location,  extensions  and 
combinations  so  that  these  facilities 
have  not  been  in  all  cases  arranged  to 
be  productive  of  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency or  economy.  The  United  States 
is  connected  with  this  world  system, 
but  as  a  contributing  field  to  be 
reached  and  exploited  and  not  primar- 
ily as  a  center.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  the  position  which  it 
has  won  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  it 
must  become  the  focus  of  a  world  sys- 
tem  of  electrical   intercommunication. 

It  must  become  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant centers  of  communication, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  has 
become  in  many  respects  the  center  of 
the  world's  trade  and  finance.  With- 
out quick,  reliable  communication,  in- 
dependent of  other  national  interests, 
the  vast  sums  we  have  invested  in  our 
new  merchant  marine  and  our  organ- 
izations for  foreign  commerce  will 
never  yield  full  value  on  tiie  invest- 
ment. 

United     Kingdom 
Dominates    Cables 

British  interests  own  and  operate 
more  than  half  of  the  cables  now  in 
use.  Between  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  Africa  and  South  America,  the 
Jiritish  control  of  world  communica- 
tions is  most  clearly  indicated.  The 
Eastern  Telegraph  C'ompany,  a  British 
corporation,  controls  both  the  direct 
routes  which  remain  open  between 
western  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The 
French  African  cable  reaches  directly 
only  certain  of  the  French  possessions 
on  the  west  African  coast  and  the  re- 
mainder of  that  continent  is  dependent 
upon  the  Eastern  Telegraph  (!om- 
pany's  lines. 

The  British  are  also  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  South  American  field 
with  four  cables  between  Europe  fuu! 
points  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  as  well 
as  coastwise  cables  between  Pernain- 
buco  and  principal  Brazilian  ports. 
The  Western  Telegraph  Company,  ji 
subsidiary  of  the  British  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  has  monopoly  rights 
to  coastal  cable  traffic  in  Brazil  ami 
until  recently  enjoyed  preferential 
rights  as  to  other  traffic.  In  conse- 
quence, until  it  was  possible  to  estab- 
lish direct  communication,  messages 
from  the  United  States  to  Brazilian 
points  were  routed  by  way  of  Europe 
or  via  the  Azores  and  i-ates  were  ex- 
cessively high. 

Besides  presenting  the  strongest  pos- 
sible incentive  to   the   construction  of 
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a  world-wide  system  of  communica- 
tion, the  wide  extent  of  the  British 
dominions  has  provided  an  important 
essential  to  the  operation  of  a  compre- 
hensive cable  system  in  furnishing 
landing  points  and  relay  stations.  Ac 
the  present  time,  too.  Great  Britain 
possesses  a  practical  monopoly  of  ca- 
ble manufacture,  which  is  strength- 
ened by  British  control  of  the  gutta- 
percha market. 

Transpacific     Cable 
Owned  by  the  Britisli 

With  the  object  of  completing  the 
imperial  cable  system,  which  is  oper- 
ated like  the  post  office  lines  by  gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  British  authori- 
ties acquired  a  land  line  from  Montreal 
to  Vancouver  and  in  1902  finished  lay- 
ing a  trans-Pacific  cable  from  Victoria 
to  Brisbane,  Australia,  via  Fanning, 
the  Fiji  and  Norfolk  Islands.  The 
stretch  from  Bamfield  to  Fanning  Isl- 
and is  the  longest  subnmrine  cable  in 
the  world,  having  a  length  of  approx- 
imately 3,450  nautical  miles. 

Through  the  seizure  of  one  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  formerly  owned  by  the 
Deutsche  -  Atlantische  Telegraphenge- 
sellschaft,  the  British  .system  now  en- 
circles the  globe.  The  commercial  op- 
eration of  this  cable  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  expiration  this  year  of  the 
agreement  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Anglo-American 
Company  under  the  terms  of  whicii 
the  British  post  office,  operating  the 
land  lines  in  Great  Britain,  is  bound 
to  turn  over  to  that  company  ail  uji- 
routed  business.  The  Anglo-Amcvicau 
Company  is  the  owner  of  four  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  cables  operated  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Although  far  behind  the  British  sys- 
tem in  point  of  mileage,  the  American- 
owned  cables  are  second  in  importance 
and  connect  all  the  American  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
with  the  continental  United  States, 
tlius  providing  the  nucleus  of  ;i  com- 
prehensive American  system.  Besides 
the  six  J3ritish-owned  cables  across  tlie 
Atlantic,  operated  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  an  afililiale  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  owns 
and  operates  five  trans-Atlantic  cables. 

The  Central  and  South  A;ncriean 
Telegraph  Company  and  its  subsidiai>-. 
the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company, 
reach  the  princii)al  points  on  the  M-est 
coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  Val- 
paraiso with  their  own  overland  con- 
)uctions  to  Buenos  Ayres.  In  August, 
1920,  the  former  company  anvioui'ced 
that  they  had  completed  the  laying  of 
a  cable  from  (,'olon,  Panama,  to  Car- 
tagena, Columbia,  affording  a  direct 
route  from  the  United  States  to  Co- 
lumbia. Additional  cable  service  to 
Cuba  is  furnished  by  the  Connuereial 
Cable  Company  of  Cuba,  an  Ameriean- 

( Continued  on  page  68) 


Mexico  a  Cash  Customer 


By  JOHN  H.  GERRIE 

(111  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin) 
FRIENDS  WITH  OUR  NEIGHBOR. 
THERE'S  PROFIT  IN  IT  FOR  US. 
MEXICO  IS  WELL  ABLE  TO  PAY. 
RESOURCES  SCARCELY  TAPPED. 
Why  not  make   friends  with  our  nearest   neighbor?     Why  not  call  and 
leave  our  cards?     Why  not  inquire  whether  there's  anything  we  can  sui)i)ly 
— then  supply  it? 

Why  not  be  neighborly  with  Mexico? 
It  will  entail  no  sacrifice  on  our  part.     It    will,   indeed,   be  a    PROFIT- 
ABLE  NEIGHBORSHIP!       Mexico   must   need   many  articles  that  we  can 
supply.     Mexico  possesses  abundant   resources  with  which   to  pay.     Mexico 
will  be  a  CASH  CUSTOMER! 

Think  of  it!  Right  next  door  to  us  live  20,000,000  humans.  Their  de- 
sires and  appetites  for  the  needs  of  modern  civilization  are  just  BEGIN- 
NING TO  BE  AWAKENED.  Within  the  last  year  tliey  have  been  evolved 
from  serfdom  to  complete  freedom.  Within  the  last  few"  months  one  of  their 
own  number  has  been  elected  President  of  the  new  republic. 

They  offer  a  tremendously  potential  market  just  over  our 
own  fence! 
Why  devote  all  our  thoughts  and  all  our  energies  to  the  trade  of  Asia 
and  of  Oceania  and  of  Australasia  and  of  Europe?  Why  not  knock  off  a 
few  boards  in  the  fence  and  trundle  our  barrow  back  and  forth?  For  prox- 
imity and  convenience  and  speed  Mexico  has  got  every  other  market  backed 
off  the  map.     Why  not  CONCENTRATE  ().\  MEXICO? 

Mexico  today  is  one  of  earth's  vastest  storehouses  of  treasure.  Her 
illimitable  resources  are  among  the  least  developed.  The  BUYING  POWER 
of  her  awakening  citizenry  WILL  liE  MULTIPLIED  many  times  within  the 
next  few  years.  The  traders  who  go  in  now  and  exjiaiid  with  that  power 
may  multiply  their  IMexicaii  business  in  equal   ratio. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  inevitably  must 
become  enormous! 
Already  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  this  country  is  making  a  play  for  that 
trade.  Already  the  iMississiiqii  valley  is  organizing  for  that  trade.  But  the 
States  that  are  closest  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ports  with  which  Mexico 
prefers  to  trade  are  unj)re[)are(l  and  disorganized.  If  the  border  States  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  iiitermountaiii  States  would  gain  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  trade  of  Mexico  those  States  must  act  QUICKLY  and  TO- 
GETHER! 

It  is  to  afford  a  vehicle  for  these  Western  States  to  act  QUICKLY  and 
TOGETHER  that  the  California  Industries  Association  is  organizing  a  Mex- 
ican trade  and  industrial  survey,  to  be  confined  solely  to  business  represen- 
tatives of  the  border,  coastal  and  intermouiitaiii  States.  That  survey  will 
comprise  a  tour  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  ilexico  City  and  thence 
back  via  the  cities  of  the  Mexican  east  coast.  The  business  builders  of  the 
border,  coastal  and  intermountain  States  will  mobilize  in  San  Diego  about 
the  third  week  in  January  and  the  itinerary  will  be  spread  over  about 
twenty-five  days. 

President-elect  Obregon  has  been  invited  to  designate  the  exact 
date  of  entry  into  Mexico! 
In  the  meantime,  here  are  some  facts  concerning  Mexico  that   ought  to 
be  known  by  Mexico's  nearest  neighbors: 

In  area  Mexico  is  the  fourth  largest  independent  country  on  the  American 
continent.  In  population  is  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  North  America. 
In  area  it  is  as  large  as  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  has  about  as  many  people  as  those  States. 
Mexico  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  old  Austria-Hungary,  nearly  four  times  as 
large  as  France,  and  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  old  Austria-Hungary  combined.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  as  vast  as  those  European  countries  combined. 

Mexico  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  silver  in  the  world.  Mexico  is  the 
second  largest  producer  of  petroleum  in  the  world.  It  now  has  1,200  weUs,  pro- 
ducing 78,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year.  Its  supply  has  only  just  been  tapped, 
while  the  supplies  of  the  United  States,  the  only  greater  field,  have  reached  their 
highest  point  of  production  and  must  diminish.  Its  mineral  deposits  are  among 
the  greatest  on  earth  and  scarcely  have  been  scratched.  In  agriculture  its  soil 
will  produce  anything  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  most  tropical  plants 
besides. 
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111  SeptPiiiher  last  tlio  value  of  Ignited  States  exports  into  Mexieo  doiu 
bled  that  of  September,  1919,  the  figures  being  .ii20,()66,411  against  s|;10,225,- 
315.  For  nine  months  of  this  calendar  year  United  States  exports  into  Mex 
ieo  totaled  $181,977,997  against  $96,430,576  in  the  like  period  last  year.  Im- 
ports from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  in  Septeni()er  were  worth  $14,853,- 
692  against  $13,113,621  a  year  ago,  and  for  nine  months  they  amounted  to 
$135,971,565  against  $105,872,543  last  year.  The  trade  with  Mexico  AL- 
READY IS  GROWING!  Business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ought  to  be 
GETTING  AGQUAIXTED! 

To  make  the  survey  thoroughly  representative  of  the  coastal,  intermountain 
and  border  States,  the  California  Industries  Association  is  sending  invitations 
to  commercial  organizations  of  all  ports  and  cities  within  those  districts.  In 
furtherance  of  its  plans,  the  association  has  appointed  John  B.  King,  a  former 
San  Francisco  newspaperman  of  great  organizing  ability  and  experience,  as  field 
secretary,  and  for  several  weeks  the  latter  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  whip- 
ping this  splendid  scheme  into  shape. 


Credit  in  India 


COMMERCIAL  Attache  Charles  H. 
Cunnighain,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, who  has  been  in  Mexico  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  on  commer- 
cial investigations,  says  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  commercial  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  in  the  last  six 
mouths  and  that  things  will  rapidly 
become  normal,  if  Mexico  receives  the 
proper  and  necessary  co-operation  and 
assistance  from  American  business  men 
and  industries. 

The  fundamental  ditificulty  at  the 
present  time,  he  says,  lies  in  the  way 
of  inadequate  railway  facilities.  Mex- 
ico, not  possessing  any  large  iron  or 
steel  industries,  has  depended  princi- 
pally on  the  United  States  for  repair 
parts,  car  wheels,  rails,  locomotives, 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  materials  nec- 
e.ssary  for  the  proper  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  her  railway  system. 

There  has  been  very  little  supply  for 
some  years,  owing  to  conditons  both 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States. 
As  transportation  is  the  most  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  successful  commer- 
cial undertakings,  it  is  of  interest  to 
business  inen  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in.  Mexico  that  the  railway 
.system  of  JMexico  be  placed  on  its  feet 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  output  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  during  the  last  calendar  year 
was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$65,000,000.  The  high  price  of  silver 
which  has  prevailetl  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  300  new  mines. 

The  pacification  of  the  State  of  (,'hi- 
huahua,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  Jiortli- 
western  portion  of  the  country,  will 
undoul)tedly  result  in  the  opening  of 
large  numbers  of  iniAes,  some  of  which 
were  formerly  in  operation,  according 
to  Mr.  ("unningham.  There  will  also 
[be  renewed  activity  in  lumbering  and 
■agriculture.  There  are  in  the  entire 
Republic  of  Mexico  3,876  mining  prop- 


erties and  359  metallurgical  plants. 
There  are  at  present  3,183  perforated 
petroleum  wells,  of  which  313  are  now 
in  operation,  and  125  new  wells  will  be 
opened  in  the  course  of  a  few  montlis. 

The  importations  of  Mexico  during 
the  last  year  amounted  to  about  $139,- 
000,()0()  and  the  exports  to'  about 
$175,000,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  renewed  activity 
in  mining,  petroleum  development  and 
agriculture  there  is  in  ]\lexico  a  very 
large  demand  for  such  products  as 
hardware,  agricultural  implements, 
electrical  goods,  mining  machinery, 
steel  tools  and  tool  machinery,  tin 
plate,  di-y  goods,  such  as  the  better 
grades  of  cotton  cloth,  woolens  ami 
.silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactured 
cloth,  ready-made  suits,  shoes,  chem- 
icals, aiul  all  lines  of  staple  and  fancy 
groceries. 

Xow  is  the  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cunningiiam,  for  American  com- 
mercial men  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  the  Mexican 
market.  He  advises  that  competent 
investigators  and  salesmen  be  sent, 
men  in  whose  judgment  concerns 
sending  them  have  implicit  faith  and 
confidence. 


German  Activities 

AN  outstanding  feature  of  the  Chi- 
nese customs  returns  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  according  to 
the  Manchester  Gurdian  Commercial, 
was  the  gradual  but  marked  reappear- 
ance of  German  trade.  Chief  among 
the  German  imports  into  China  have 
been  dyes,  paper,  buttons,  need'es, 
clocks  and  iron  andi  steel.  Balancing 
these  imports,  China  has  exported  to 
Germany  egg  products,  lard,  black  tea, 
tobacco,  hides,  wool,  bean  oil,  wood 
oil,  sesamum  seed,  cotton  seed,  white 
peas,  hemp  and  raw  cotton.  A  readi- 
ness to  grant  long  credits  is  said  to 
tend  to  ma'ie  the  German  traders 
popular   with   the    Chinese. 


GENERALLY  speaking  Indian  mer- 
chants of  standing  are  fully  as 
reliable  from  a  credit  standpoint  as 
British  or  continental  firms  operating 
in  India.  Their  financial  resources 
are  in  many  cases  large  and  their  re- 
gard for  the  ethics  of  commerce  punc- 
tiliously faithful. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
writes  Consul  Richardson,  in  Commerce 
Reports,  that  an  Indian  merchant  who 
places  an  order  with  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer invariably  does  so  in  the  be- 
lief and  confident  anticipation  that  he 
will  be  supplied  with  exactly  what  he 
specifies.  The  Indian  merchant  is  in 
a  sense  sensitive  and  can  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  only  if  treated  without 
suspicion  and  as  an  object  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  writer  has  discovered  on  the 
l)art  of  many  Indian  firms  a  perfect 
willingness,  in  introductory  business, 
to  deposit  sufficient  cash  with  orders 
to  guarantee  good  faith.  Indian  mer- 
chants individually  have  been  invar- 
iably reasonable,  and  in  cases  where 
30,  60,  or  90  days'  credits  have  been 
suggested  there  has  been  no  indication 
that  the  Indian  merchant  would  be 
averse  to  postponing  the  asking  of 
such  credits  until  such  time  as  his  re- 
liability became  a  matter  of  record. 

It  must  be  noted  further  that  owing 
to  the  somewhat  peculiar  methods  of 
doing  business  which  prevail  among 
native  Indian  firms  the  established 
banks  are  not  always  in  position  to 
give  accurate  opinions  concerning  tiie 
financial  standing  of  their  native  In- 
dian clients.  To  explain:  Few  Indian 
firms  carry  large  bank  balances;  such 
money  as  they  have  in  their  businesses 
or  available  for  business  j)urposes  is, 
mucii  of  it,  held  by  themselves  or  their 
relatives    j)rivately. 

Apparently  there  is  a  feeling  of 
greater  security  from  such  procedure 
than  in  commiting  large  tiums  to  the 
care  of  a  bank.  The  writer  knows  of 
instances  of  purchases  having  been 
made  by  Indian  importers  whose  tie- 
posits  against  shipments  have  been 
lodged  in  actual  cash  with  the  export- 
ers' representatives  on  the  spot  and 
the  ne(;essary  bank  transfers  j)urchased 
accordingly. 

To  sum  up  the  writer  considers  the 
res])oiisible  Indian  mercantile  bouses 
in  this  coinmunit}'  a  good  avei'age 
commercial  risk.  Credit  terms  ex- 
tended to  approved  firms  to  enable 
these  firms  to  inaugurate  business  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  will  re- 
sult advantageously  to  both  partici- 
j)ants  in  the  transaction.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  inquiries  regard- 
ing Indian  firms  be  made  through 
other  channels  than  the  established 
banks  for  reasons  previously  stated. 
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MEXICAN  TRADE  SURVEY 

PLANS  of  the  ("alifornia  Iiulustries  Association  for  its 
proposed  trade  and  industrial  survej'  of  Mexico  are 
meeting  with  approval  and  encouragement  from  both  sides 
of  the  border.  Prom  the  southern  side  assurances  have 
been  received  that  the  projected  visit  of  representative 
business  men  of  the  border,  coastal  and  inter-mountain 
States  will  be  officially  greeted  by  the  government  and 
made  very  welcome  by  the  Mexican  people.  From  the 
northern  side  so  many  requests  for  reservations  have  been 
made,  even  before  tiie  itinerary  has  been  announced  or 
costs  definitely  arrived  at,  that  as  large  a  delegation  as 
can  be  conveniently  iiandled  is  certain  to  make  the  trip. 

Until  arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  railroad 
and  steamship  lines  and  the  completed  itinerary  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  places  and 
dates  cannot  be  announceil  definitely.  The  excursion  is 
planned  to  start  toward  the  end  of  January,  going  down 
one  side  of  Mexico  and  returning  up  the  other  side,  stop- 
ping en  route  at  every  important  commercial  center  and 
devoting  a  week  to  Alexico  City  and  neighborhood.  The 
total  time  to  be  spent  within  tiu'  l)()rders  of  Mexico  will 
be   about   three   weeks. 

The  California  Industries  Association  desires  it  to  be 
known  that  the  excursion  will  be  strictly  a  business  sur- 
vey, with  the  object  of  ascertaining  first  hand  and  authori- 
tative information  as  to  what  lines  of  trade  may  be  im- 
mediately developed  and  expanded  between  the  two  re- 
publics. It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  survey  to  render  service 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Hecause  of  difficidties  of  ac- 
commodation at  some  points  en  route  a  limitation  neces- 
sarily will  be  placed  upon  the  size  of  the  i)arty.  though 
it  is  expected  that  as  many  as  one  hundred  persons  may 
be  comfortably  taken  care  of  throughout  the  journey. 

An  earlier  excursion  is  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Chaiid)er  of  Commerce, 
leaving  San  Francisco  January  8  and  jjroceeding  direct 
to  Mexico  City.  On  this  trip  members  nuiy  be  accompa- 
nied by  their  wives  and  ilaughters  and  several  social  func- 
tions are  planned   en  route. 

«         •         • 

TRADE  SHIFT  TO  PACIFIC 

A  MARKED  change  in  the  flow  of  trade  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  has  occurred  within  the  last  tcji 
years.  In  1910  the  European  commerce  amounted  to  al- 
most 58  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  1919  it  amounted  to  but  50  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1910  the  Asiatic  commerce  amounted 
to  but  10  per  cent,  while  in  1919  it  had  increased  to  almost 
18   per  cent   of  the  total. 

In  the  ten-year  period  the  increase  through  Atlantic 
ports  amounted  to  244.4  per  cent,  while  that  through  Pa- 
cific ports  amounted  to  508.4  per  cent,  or  more  than  double. 
If  the  Pacific  ports'  increase  in  the  next  ten  years  bears 


the  same  relation  to  the  total  as  at  present,  that  trade  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  commerce 
with  Europe  during  1919  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire commerce  handled  by  all  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  during  1919. 

The  opening  of  China,  the  expansion  in  Japan's  trade 
and  that  of  the  Pacific  Islands  have  produced  present  re- 
sults and  really  mark  only  the  beginning  of  Pan  Pacific 
development.  Government  reports,  as  well  as  those  from 
commercial  sources,  forecast  China  as  the  future  great 
production  center  of  the  world.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America 
must  necessarily  develop  tlie  greatest  ports  in  the  world 
to  win  and  retain  tlie  vast  trade  of  the  not  distant  future. 

«         *         « 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

THE  city  of  Berkeley  on  San  Francisco  bay  does  not 
propose  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  when  the  full  swell 
of  Pacific  trade  rolls  in  through  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
a  water  frontage  strategically  situated  directly  opposite 
that  Gate,  Berkeley  has  an  oi)portunity  to  become  a  great 
shipping  center  and  is  ])reparing  to  uuike  the  nu)st  of  it. 

The  vast  structure  of  the  Pacific  Port  Terminal,  as  illus- 
trated on  another  page  of  this  magazine,  is  planned  to  oc- 
cupy the  Berkeley  frontage  and  dominate  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  The  project  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  so  far 
proposed  for  any  i)ort  of  the  Pacific  and  is  shared  in  by  the 
(;ity  of  Berkeley  with  the  backing  of  the  Berkeley  Cham- 
.  ber  of  Commerce.  Manufacturers'  Association  and  other 
civic,  industrial  and  business  organizations.  Work  on  the 
first  unit  is  exiteeted  to  be  under  way  early  in  the  new 
year. 

Tlie  vision,  confidence  and  courage  of  the  University 
City  {Jeserves  all  of  the  success  that  its  splendid  scheme  of 
j)rei)aredness  seems  likely   to  bring   it. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  FINANCING 

FOR.MAIj  call  for  the  organization  of  an  $100,000,000 
foreign  trade  financing  corporation  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  has  been 
issued  by  John  S.  Drum,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the 
association,  to  take  place  in  ('hicago  December  10  and  11. 
It  is  expected  that  the  financing  eorjxjration  will  be  ready 
to  begin  operations  soon  after  January  1,  1921. 

The  Executive  ('ouncil  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation feels  that  in  view  of  the  national  service  the  cor- 
poration will  render,  there  is  an  imperative  duty  for  bank- 
ers and  business  men  generally  to  co-operate  in  its  forma- 
tion. 

President  Drum  has  asked  that  men  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  all  classes  of  the  nation's  producing 
agencies  attend  the  Chicago  meeting.  A  general  invitation 
also  has  been  extended  to  bankers  and  other  business  men 
specially  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  corporation. 
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by  Pacific  Coast  Business  Leaders 


Mr.  Drum  has  requested  the  following  men  to  serve 
with  him  as  a  committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
meeting:  John  ^MeHngh,  vice-president  Mechanics  &  Metals 
National  Hank,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president 
Guaranty  Trust  Co..  New  York;  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  chair- 
man, Irving  National  Bank,  New  York;  John  W.  Staley, 
prr-sident  Peoples  State  Bank,  Detroit;  George  Edv,fir<l 
Smith,  president  Royal  Typewriter  Co.;  Fred  I.  Kent,  vice- 
president  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  E.  P.  Thomas, 
president  Tnited  States  Steel  Products  Co.;  O.  K.  Davis, 
secretary  National  Foreign  Trade  Council;  J(xhn  II.  Fahey. 
of  Boston,  and  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge,  originator  of  the 
Piige  law,  under  whicii  the  corporation  will  function. 

*         -s         * 

FAVORED  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 

X  indication  of  tlie  keen  interest  of  Pacific  Coast  ex- 
lorters  and  importers  in  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed Foreign  Ti'ade  Financing  Corporation  is  illustrated 
I  in  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
!  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco,  recommending  the 
j  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh  of  New  York  as 
'  a  member  of  the  organization  committee  for  the  proposed 
corporation.     The  resolution  in  part  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Franciseo,  with 
a  niemliership  of  more  than  .>.50,  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  ]ito|iosC(l  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation, 
especially  in  relation  to  its  trade  over  the  I'acific  Ocean; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh,  foreign 
trade  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  and  holder  of  the 
foreign  trade  chair  in  the  University  of  New  York,  be  rec- 
ommended for  consideration  for  ai)pointment  to  the  organiza- 
tion committee; 

And  further  resolved,  that  Dr.  Aughinbaugh,  is  es|)eeially 
recommended  because  he  has,  in  his  writing  and  his  lectures, 
in  liis  books  and  elsewhere,  shown  a  clear  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  foreign  trade  requirements  of  the  J'licific 
(,'oast,  as   well   as  of   the   (!ulf   and   Atlantic   coasts: 

And  further,  because  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  has  devoted  years 
of  stmly  to  PauAmericau  and  PauPacifie  trade  conditions, 
and  will  bring  first-hand  knowledge  to  any  committee  with 
which  he   may  be   associated; 

*And  further,  because  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  has  shown  himself 
to  be  eminently  fair  and  broad-minded,  with  the  vision  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  world  trade  in  a  masterful  manner,  and  the 
business  conservatism  essential  in  furthering  a  profitable  en- 
terprise. 

«  «  « 

SHARP  DROP  IN  IMPORTS 

*"  I  "HE  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  September 
■*  for  the  first  time  registered  marked  decrease  in  im- 
ports. They  aggregated  in  value  but  $868,666,710,  the 
smallest  of  anA'  month  of  the  present  calendar  vear,  roundlv 
+150,000,000  iess  than  in  August  and  $72,000,000  below 
September  of  last  year.  Exports  of  $605,291,2r)7.  j-epre- 
sented  an  increase  in  value  of  $26,000,000  over  August, 
luit  next  to  that  month  they  were  the  smallest  of  the  cal- 
ender year  and  only  $10,000,000  more  than  in  September, 


1919.     Of  the  $241,625,000  trade  balance  in  our  favor  for 
September,  $222,375,000  is  due  us  from  Europe. 

Exports  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  September  ag- 
gregate $6,081,000,000.  For  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  they  were  $5,867,378,000.  Imports  for  the  same 
I)eriod  this  year  aggregate  $4,358,406,000,  which  compares 
with  $2,697,000,000  in  1919. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
the  nine  months  of  1920  elapsed  is  $1,722,594,000.  For  the 
same  period  of  last  year  it  was  $3,170,378,000.  Heavy  im- 
ports of  sugar  at  a  high  valuation  have  largely  contributed 
to  increasing  the  value  of  imports  and  reducing  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  comparison  with  1919. 

For  the  three  months  elapsed  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  last  exports  and  imports  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919  as  follows: 

.3  months  to  3  months  to 

Sept.  30,  1920  Sept.  30, 1919 

Exports     ;....  $1,835,006,500         $1,809,956,000 

Imports    1,413,907,000  1,086,488,000 

Excess     of    Exports $    421,099,500         $    723,468,000 

These  figures  indicate  that  in  quantity  exports  are  riui- 
ning  not  much,  if  any,  above  those  of  last  year,  possible 
variations  in  values  being  taken  into  account,  while  the 
increase  in  tonnage  and  yardage  of  imports  must  be  con- 
siderable. 

The  drop  of  $150,000,000  in  imports  for  September  as 
compared  with  the  preeding  month  represents  decreased 
shipments  to  us  from  every  one  of  the  Grand  Divisions. 
Europe  sent  us  goods  $23,700,000  less  in  value;  North 
America  $62,500,000,  of  which  $45,000,000  is  represented  by 
a  decrease  in  Cuban  imports;  South  America  $800,000;  Asia 
$43,000,000.  Jai>an  is  responsible  for  $14,000,000  of  this 
decrease  and  China  $10,000,000;  Oceania  $15,000,000; 
Africa  $5,000,000  less. 

Compared  with  September  of  last  vear  imports  from 
Europe  are  about  the  same,  .$91,048,000.  "roundly.  $1,000,000 
in  excess  of  last  year.  In  the  aggregate  there  is  little 
change  in  the  value  of  imports  from  .Xorth  America, 
though  from  Cuba  thev  are  $14,000,000  less.  South  Amer- 
ica falls  otf  $31, 000^000,  Asia  $32,P00,()00  ami  Africa 
$13,000,000. 

The  details  of  our  September  traile  with  Asia  show  im- 
l)orts  $83,736,000,  exports  $37,875,000,  a  balance  against  us 
of  $45,861,00,  which  compares  with  imports  $116,036,000. 
exports  $57,542,000,  an  adverse  balance  of  $58,494,000  in 
Se])tember  of  last  year. 

Imports  from  China  dropped  from  $18,000,000  to  .$8,- 
000,000,  while  exports  remained  at  about  $12,000,000.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  declined  from  $56,000,000  to  about  $26.- 
700,000  and  exports  from  $29,000,000  to  about  $10,000,000. 
In  considering  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  Japanese  im- 
ports the  very  great  decline  since  last  year  in  the  price  of 
Jai)an's  chief  export  commodity,  silk,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 
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Huge  Export  Financing  Corporation 

To  Facilitate  International  Trade 


RESOLUTIONS  approving  the  plan 
for  a  $100,000,000  export  financ- 
ing corporation  were  adopted  by  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington  last 
month. 

The  resolutions  were  presented  by 
the  committee  on  commerce  and  ma- 
rine and  were  formally  approved  by 
the  convention  without  reference  to 
the  resolutions  committee. 

Under  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
committee  the  American  J^ankers'  As- 
sociation, while  approving  the  forma- 
tion of  a  huge  corporation  under  the 
Edge  law,  will  not  take  part  officially 
in  its  organization.  One  delegate  ob- 
jected from  the  floor  of  the  convention 
to  the  plan,  on  the  groiuid  that  the 
association  appeared  to  be  engaging 
in  a  business  venture. 

Bankers      Participate 
As   Individuals   Only 

The  sponsors  for  the  plan  explained, 
however,  that  members  of  the  associa- 
tion will  participate  in  the  formation 
of  the  corporation  as  individuals  and 
that  the  association  will  have  no  ac- 
tual connection  with  the  corporation. 
It  was  declared  that  the  leadership  of 
the  association  in  the  movement  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  corporation, 
M'as  desirable  as  a  means  of  insuring 
its  success. 

Under  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  convention,  the  president  of  the 
association  is  authorized  to  call  a  can- 
ference  of  bankers  and  business  men, 
at  which  a  committee  will  be  selected 
to  proceed  with  the  financing  of  the 
corporation.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
corporation  shall  be  under  way  about 
January  1st. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  as 
adopted' were  as  follows: 


"Whereas,  the  country's  foreign 
trade  position  will  be  permanently 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  a 
nation-wide  foreign  trade  financing 
corpoiation  by  means  of  which  bank- 
ers in  co-operation  with  exporters, 
manufacturers  and  other  producers,  can 
effectively  further  the  national  wel- 
fare by  maintaining  and  effectively 
develo|)ing  America 's  foreign  trade, 
and, 

"Whereas,  a  plan  outlining  the  pur- 
pose and  function  of  such  an  organ- 
ization has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  commerce  and  marine  of 
the   association,   therefore   be   it 

' '  iiesolved,  That  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  convention 
assembled,  apin-oves  the  plan  of  the 
commerce  and  marine  committee,  and 
the  president  of  the  association  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
request  an  adequate  number  of  rep- 
resentative bankers  and  business  men 
to  meet,  and  if  it  appears  advisable 
and  practicable,  to  appoint  from  their 
number  a  committee  to  take  steps,  in 
accordance  with  this  plan,  to  form  a 
foreign  trade  financing  organization, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  a  responsible  and  thor- 
oughly   efficient    personnel." 

The  resolutions  were  presented  to 
the  convention  by  Willis  H.  Booth, 
vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  Xew  York,  who  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  commerce  and 
marine  in  the  absence  of  John  Mc- 
II  ugh,  vice-president  of  the  Mechanics 
and  Metals  National  Bank  of  New 
York,    chairman    of   the   committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  re- 
viewed the  steps  taken  during  recent 
months  in  the  con.sideration  of  a  cor- 
poration for  the  finacing  of  foreign 
trade  under  the  Edge  Law.  The  com- 
mittee told  of  conferences  held  with 
committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Cioin- 
was  stated  that  the  support  of  these 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Foreign   Trade   Council.       It 


Growing  Trade  of  South  Sea  Islands 


THE  New  Zealand  Government  is 
taking  a  greater  interest  in  the 
island  trade  of  the  South  Pacific  than 
ever  before,  with  the  intention  of  cen- 
tering it  so  far  as  possible  in  New 
Zealand,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1920,  the  exports  from 
Earotonga,  Cook  Islands,  amounted  to 
$621,593,  with  imports  at  $695,564.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  exports 
consisted  of  copra,  amounting  to  2,145 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,750  tons  for 
1918  and  800  tons  for  1917.  The 
United  States  took  all  but  50  tons  of 
the  1920  production  and  the  50  tons 
went  to  Great  Britain. 

No  figures  were  given  out  in  regard 


to  the  source  from  which  the  imports 
came,  but  from  the  best  information 
at  hand  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  imports  came  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  mentioned 
than  formerly.  It  would  seem  that  it 
would  pay  American  interests  to  cul- 
tivate the  South  Sea  Islands  trade  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  were  doing 
previous    to    the    war. 

Imports  into  the  Fiji  leslands  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1920, 
amounted  to  $3,336,949,  as  compared 
with  $2,426,777  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
whUe  the  exports  amounted  to  $4,837,- 
860,  as  compared  with  $3,369,764.  The 
trade  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1920,  shows  a  big  gain  over  the 
corresponding   period   of   last   year. 


organizations    in    tlie  venture  was  as- 
sured. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  organize  the  corporation  and  that 
the  organization  should  have  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $100,000,000,  25  per 
cent  of  which  should  be  paid  in  at  , 
the  time  of  commencing  of  business 
and  the  balance  in  60-day  periods  in 
accordance  M'ith  provisions  of  the 
Edge  Law. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  public 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  subscribe 
to  the  capital  stock.  A  further  sug- 
gestion was  that  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation should  provide  for  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Federal  Reserve  districts. 

In  the  operation  of  the  corporation 
it  was  recommended  that  whatever 
capital  may  be  subscribed  from  any 
locality  should  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  handling  of  exports  of  a  character 
originating  in  that  locality  in  order 
that  the  prosperity  of  individual  com- 
munities may  be  enhanced  thereb}'. 
Large  Corporation 
Has  Its  Advantages 
Organization  of  a  large  corporation 
rather  than  a  group  of  small  ones  Avas 
favored  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
attract  the  best  expert  talent.  It 
would  have  the  efficiency  attaching  to 
large  organizations,  it  -would  give  the 
utmost  protection  to  the  investor,  it 
would  more  readily  create  a  market 
for  its  debentures  by  its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  thrift,  jt  would 
give  to  every  locality  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  capital  and  funds  coming 
out  of  that  locality,  and  it  would  com- 
mand a  high  degree  of  public  confi- 
dence and  be  able  to  promote  an  edu- 
cational campaign  among  the  private 
investors  of  America  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, state  bankers'  association, 
local  clearing  houses  and  local  banking 
institutions. 

Under  the  Edge  law  the  corporation 
would  be  permitted  to  issue  deben- 
tures against  foreign  securities  to  the 
amount  of  ten  times  its  capital  so  that 
it  would  have  a  maximum  ability  ■ 
financially  of  about  a  billion  dollars. 
Marketing  of  these  debentures  is  pro- 
posed through  local  organizations  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  as  a 
means  of  making  possible  investment, 
in  these  securities,  proceeds  from 
which  would  be  used  to  finance  the; 
sale  in  foreign  markets  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  those  communities. 
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Great  Pacific  Port  Terminal  for  San  Francisco  Bay 
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SHOWING  THE  COMPLETE  PRCXJCOT 
AND  THE  CHANNELS     NECESSARY    FOR 
ITS    OPERATION  .OAKLAND.  BERKELEY. 
ALBANY     HARBORS  .  CALIFORNIA  . 
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BERKELEY    WATERFRONT    PROJECT  WILL    DOMINATE    SAN     FRANCISCO     BAY 


■p  LANS  for  the  Pacific  Port  Ter- 
■■•  iiiinal  on  the  l^erkeley  waterfront 
of  San  P'raucisco  Bay  were  publicly 
announced  at  a  hearing  on  the  project 
conducted  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict engineer,  C"ol.  Herbert  Deakyne, 
|iu  the  Berkeley  (!ity  Hall  November 
|3.  The  location  and  general  plan  of 
levelopment   briefly   are   as   follows: 

(A)  A  strategic  location  directly 
apposite  the  Golden  Gate,  providing 
ihe  most  accessible  ajjproach  for  deep 
lea  vessels ;  avoiding  crossing  the  prin- 
cipal ferry  lines  and  on  the  continent 
ide  of  the  bay,  afforing  direct  con- 
lection   with  all  transcontinental   rail- 


((!)  The  (!ity  of  lierkeley  has  ap- 
l)roved  the  plans  of  tlie  Pacifie  Port 
Terminal  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  granted  the  necessary  per- 
mits to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
City  of  Berkeley  is  a  partner  in  the 
enterprise  and  will  receive  50%  of  the 
net  receipts  from  wharfage  charges, 
dockage  and  tolls.  Three  additional 
units  of  the  same  size  will  be  possible, 
affording  a  total  berthing  space  of 
140,000  lineal  feet  with  3,000  foot 
channels  between  each  unit,  allowing 
ample  room  for  the  operation  of  ships. 

(D)     Sufficient    space    will    also    be 


toads.     This  location  occupies  a  water     available  in  this  area  for  a  Foreign  Tn- 


frontage  of  about  24,000  feet,  of  which 
approximately  18,000  feet  are  included 
the   water   front   of   Berkeley    and 
Ubany. 
(B)     The    plan    for    construction    is 
'by  units  and  not  the  entire  construc- 
tion  at   one    time.      ]5erthing    wharves 
are  to  be  constructed  by  development 
of  solid  piers   or  moles,   within   which 
will    be    deposited    material    recovered 


dustrial  Zone  and  for  Air  Service 
Stations. 

(E)  The  thought  of  the  engineers 
in  laying  out  this  modern  terminal  was 
to  plan  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
gestion of  freight  at  any  time  adjacent 
to  ship  and  car  for  industries. 

B.  F.  Cresson  Jr.  and  Charles  W. 
Staniford,  of  New  York  City,  Avell 
known  harbor  engineers,  made  a  com- 


froni  dredging,   creating  the   required  plete  report  and  recommendations  af 

industrial    land,    no    point    of    which  ter    extended    investigation    and    have 

will  be  more  than  1,500  feet  from  the  been   retained  as   consulting   engi 

wharves.  during    construction. 


g   engineers 
Their    conclu- 


sions have  been  generally  accepted  as 
correct  and  their  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  on  the  transconti- 
nental side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, extending  from  the  Key  Route 
Mole  northerly  to  the  Contra  Costa 
County  line,  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. 

The  benefit  that  will  come  to  the 
nation  and  to  tlie  Jiay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  to  every  section  whose 
products  of  industry  or  raw  materials 
will  pass  through  this  gateway,  by  de- 
veloping the  most  modern  terminal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  place 
the  broadest  viewpoint  upon  the  ulti- 
mate development,  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  growth  in  jjopida- 
tion  and  the  resulting  demands  of 
commerce,  will  call  for  the  use  of  all 
of  this  area  and  the  relation  to  the 
demands  of  the  upland  and  the  neces- 
sity for  relating  the  waterfront  struc- 
tures to  the  best  use  of  the  backland 
has  been  the  idea,  instead  of  the  pre- 
valent policy  of  building  a  pier  or 
piers  planned  simply  for  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  wharfage  alone  and 
without  sufficient  thought  for  the  fu- 
ture 
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Manchuria's  Door  is  Open  for  Trade 
With  the  Worid,  Says  Japanese  Editor 


T^OES  Manchuria  welcome  Aiiier- 
-■--'  ican  enterprises?  This  interest- 
ing commercial  question,  which  has 
been  brought  up  time  and  again  by 
American  business  men  interested  in 
Oriental  trade,  was  answered  recently 
by  Sadao  Ishibashi,  managing  editor 
of  the  Manchuria  Press,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Far  Eastern  editor  of 
The  New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Ishibashi,  who  is  in  America 
.studying  American  ewspaper  methods, 
declared  that  since  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States  everywhere  along  his 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
he  has  been  questioned  repeatedly 
about  Japan's  policy  and  position  in 
Manchuria.  He  said  some  people  ap- 
proached him  rather  politely,  asking 
"What  is  the  attitude  of  Japanese  to- 
^\ard  American  industry — do  they  like 
our  coming?"  Others,  he  said,  bluntly 
asked,  "Why  does  not  Japan  keep  the 
doors  of  Manchuria  open?"  intimating 
Japan  was  actually  shutting  out  for- 
eigners from  Manchuria,  whereas  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  largest  enterprises 
there,  with  the  exception  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  are  in  British 
and  American  hands. 

Surprised  at  Questions 
Realizes  Their  Source 
"Surprised  as  I  am  at  these  ques- 
tions and  at  the  general  impression 
that  prevails  in  America  that  Japan 
is  enjoying  the  monopoly  of  economic 
opportunities  in  Manchuria  behind 
closed  doors,"  Mr.  Ishibashi  stated,  "I 
can  realize  just  how  such  a  fantasy 
could  have  been  thrust  upon  the  cre- 
dence of  a  people  unacquainted  with 
the  real  conditions  over  there. 
•  "Perhaps  the  Japanese  Government 
itself  is  partly  responsible  for  the  mis- 
understanding. I  have  in  mind  the 
diplomatic  blunder  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment committed  when  it  claimed 
the  exclusion  of  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia from  the  operations  of  the  allied 
consortium  proposed  for  Chinese  loans. 
1  will  discuss  the  matter  fully  on  an- 
other occasion,  but  certainly  it  was  a 
foolish  blunder,  which  obtained  noth- 
ing but  the  suspicion  of  other  Powers 
as  to  the  honesty  of  the  Japanese  mo- 
tives and  programme  in  Manchuria, 
Yellow  Journals 
In  Manchuria  Too 
"Moreover,  there  are  some  Japa- 
nese who,  selfish  and  undisciplined  and 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  general  at- 
titude of  their  nation,  actually  cry 
against  the  'white  peril'  in  Manchuria, 
which    they   want    to    keep    for   them- 


selves alone  as  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  who  look  upon  each  new 
entry  of  outsiders  as  an  invasion.  And 
there  are  local  petty  yellow  journals 
which  lielp  to  incite  and  spread  the 
animosity  against  Occidentals.  1  should 
not  wonder  if  there  have  been  a  few 
American  business  men  or  travellers  in 
Manchuria  who  might  have  felt  the 
sting  of  this  anti-alien  sentiment. 

"But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  this:  These  oft'enders  form  only  a 
part  of  the  Japanese  population  in 
Manchuria  and  represent  by  no  means 
the  attitude  and  opinion  of  the  en- 
lightened, broad  minded  and  cosmopol- 
itan eTapanese  who  run  big  businesses 
and  who  guide  the  large  policies  of 
the   Government. 

Situation    Is    Similar 
To  Japs  in  California 

"The  situation  is  analogous  some- 
what to  that  in  California.  The  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  there  is  but  a  local 
atfair  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  But  the  whole  Japanese 
nation    is   immensely    excited    over    it. 


Korea's  Foreign  Trade 

Imports  into  Korea  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  ex- 
ceeded 115,000,000  yen;  exports  approx- 
imated 106,000,000  yen.  There  was  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  total 
trade  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing  period   of    1919. 


because  the  Japanese  on  the  otiier 
side  of  the  ocean  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  antagonism  of  their 
brethren  is  confined  only  to  one  of  the 
forty-eight  States  of  the  Union  and  to 
a  certain  class  of  people  in  that  State, 
and  that  some  Calif ornians  are  gallant- 
ly fighting  the  anti-Japanese  propagan- 
da, pointing  out  the  rapid  process  of 
Americanization  among  the  Japanese 
settlers  and  their  great  contribution 
to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
Golden  State.  So  in  Americi!  you 
seem  to  exaggerate  the  Japane.se  faults 
in  Manchuria  out  of  all  proportions 
and  attach  to  them  a  great  significance 
that  they  have  not. 

"Facts  are  the  final  proof.  Take  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  America ! 
As  soon  as  the  South  Manchuria  Kail- 
way  came  under  the  control  of  .fapan 
and  Dairen  was  opened  as  a  free  port, 
the  company  established  its  headquar- 
ters there  and  is  now  carrying  on  a 
vast  business  not  only  in  Manchuria 
but  in  Mongolia   and  Siberia  as  well. 

"Again,  the  British-American  To- 
bacco   Company    is    thriving    so    well 


there  that  the  Japanese  concern — the 
Oriental  Tobacco  Company — is  barely 
able  to  hold  its  own.  There  are  a  uutn- 
ber  of  American  mercantile  houses — 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
for  instance — that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  ilanchuria  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  especially  after 
the  close  of  the  great  war. 

Americans  Successfully 
Compete  With  Japanese 
"1  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Japa- 
nese paper  published  in  Dairen  a  news 
item  about  Americans  taking  away 
from  Japanese  the  export  trade  of  a 
certain  medicinal  herb  from  Mongolia 
to  Osaka,  Japan.  The  paper  reports 
that  the  export,  amounting  to  1,500,- 
000  pounds  a  year,  has  been  always 
in  Japanese  hands,  but  now  some 
Americans  from  Tientsin  are  outbid- 
ding the  Japanese  in  the  Mongolian 
market  to  capture  the  trade.  This  is 
another  evidence  that  the  American 
is  entering  Manchuria  freely  and  com- 
peting with  the  Japanese  successfully, 
whether  the  latter  likes  it  or  not. 

"In  some  quarters  American  co-op- 
eration is  invited  and  much  desired. 
For  instance,  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  C^ompany,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  develop  the  industry  and 
commerce  in  Manchuria,  positively 
welcomes  the  fpreign  investor,  as  the 
Japanese  capital  alone  does  not  suffice 
to  exploit  fully  the  natural  resources 
and   bring   prosperity   to    that   land. 

"I  think  it  was  a  year  ago  an  Eng- 
lish publication,  official  organ  of  the 
British  Association  of  Commerce  in 
Shanghai,  accused  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company  of  discrim- 
inating against  foreign  shippers  in 
favor  of  Japanese.  The  attack  was 
directed  against  the  company's  'spe- 
cial rates  for  exports  and  imports,' 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight 
rate  favors  for  the  port  of  Dairen  is 
a  longer  distance  from  the  hinterland 
than  Yinkou.  But  remember,  the 
company  received  protests  from  eJapa- 
nese  in  the  latter  port,  too,  as  it  won 
the  support  of  those  in  tlie  former. 
And  in  both  places  were  Americans 
and  British  subjects  who  shared  the 
loss  or  gain  with  the  Japanese.  It 
was  a  matter  of  competition  between 
two  local  seaports,  but  the  rancor  of 
the  unfortunate  was  served  to  ]>oison 
the  mind  of  the  innocent  public  abroad 
against  the  Japanese. 

"After  all,  truth  will  disperse  much 
of  the  suspicion  and  doubt  that  like 
foul  smoke  darken  the  Manchurian 
horizon. ' ' 


December     19  20 
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Philippines 
Ask  Dollar 
To  Replace 
Native  Peso 


THE  eoiitimied  rise  in  the  value  of 
American  exchange  and  the  ad- 
vance in  local  interest  rates  to  as  high 
as  12  per  cent,  has  led  to  a  movement 
among  bnsiness  men  in  the  Philippines 
for  the  abolition  of  the  peso  as  the 
njediiim  of  exchange  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  dollar.  Action 
l)y  Congress  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
this  about. 

At  the  present  time  the  banks  in 
Manila  are  buying  United  States 
checks  at  a  premium  of  6I/2  per  cent, 
and  are  selling  exchange  on  New  York 
at  from  7  to  7%  per  cent.  The  pre- 
diction is  made  that  the  rate  will 
reach  10  per  cent  unless  steps  arc 
taken    to    i)revent   it. 

Washington  Petitioned 
To  Check  Fall  of  Peso 
Ft  is  understood  here  that  cable- 
grams have  been  sent  to  Washington 
asking  that  some  steps  be  taken  to 
check  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  peso 
and  a  petition  will  be  ready  for  Con- 
gress when  it  assembles  in  December. 
Briefly  this  petition  will  recite 

The  peso  shoidd  be  abolished  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  Philippine  Government 
should  be  refnsetl  i)ermission  to 
issue  any  more  currency  with  the 
peso  as  the  basis. 

An  act  of  Congress  shoidd  es- 
tablish the  dollar  as  the  legal  me- 
dium of  exchange. 

Congress  should  establish  in  Ma- 
nila either  a  sub-treasury  or  a 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  through  which  business  men 
may  purchase  United  States  ex- 
change at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  transmission  of 
United  States  currency  to  the 
islands. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  value 
of  the  peso  are  several.  By  law  of 
Congress  it  is  established  as  having  a 
value  of  fifty  cents  American  gold. 
The  so-called  gold  standard  fund  es- 
tablished in  Washington  to  maintain 
this  one  to  two*  parity  is  said  to  be 
badly  depleted,  for  reasons  which  are 
not  exactly  clear  here.  Also  the  sil- 
ver bullion  stored  iai  the  vaults  at 
Corregidor  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
guarantee  behind  the  peso  is  very 
much  depleted,  largely  owing  to  the 
sale  of  the  silver  to  India  and  other 


countries  because  of  the  high  premium 
which  the  bullion  attracted. 

And  on  top  of  all  this  the  Philip- 
pine Government  faces  a  big  deficit 
and  inability  to  market  its  bonds. 
The  expenses  of  the  Government  have 
increased  steadily  and  new  sources  of 
revenue  must  be  found  for  next  year, 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  deficit 
of  this  j'ear,  which  is  protected  by 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  against 
which  bonds  have  been  issued  which 
the  Chase  National  Bank  in  New  York 
has  been  unable  to  market  on  a  4  per 
cent  basis  and  seeks  authorization  b.y 
the  Legislature  of  a  higher  rate. 

The  pet  schemes  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  the  National  Development 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Company  and  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Company,  have  proved  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  Government  and 
will  require  the  investment  of  huge 
additional  sums  before  they  will  be 
able  to  make  any  return  whatever.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  coal  or  pe- 
troleum can  be  extracted  in  paying 
quantities.  It  is  too  early  to  condemn 
either  venture  as  a  failure,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  much  money  remains 
to  be  found  and  expended  before  the 
(juestion  can  he  answered. 

Foreseeing  further  financial  troubles 
for  the  Philippine  Government  and  the 
prospect  of  a  still  greater  decline  in 
the  local  value  of  the  peso  in  the  face 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States 
Government,  business  men  urge  that 
the  law  be  changed  and  the  dollar  be 
made  the   medium   of  exchange. 


In  order  to  stop  the  drains  upon  it 
and  in  an  effort  to  curtail  credits,  the 
Philippine  National  Bank  has  raised 
its  interest  on  new  and  renewal  loans 
to  12  per  cent  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
protest  by  the  Philippine  (Jhand)er  of 
Commerce,  which  says  to  the  Council 
of  State  that  the  usury  laws  of  the 
Philippines  provide  that  interest  on 
secured  and  unsecured  loans  shall  not 
be  more  than  12  and  14  per  cent  re- 
spectively, and  therefore  brokers  and 
merchants  using  the  money  loaned  by 
the  national  bank  at  the  new  rate  will 
have  to  resort  to  usury  rates  to  cover 
expenses  and  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit.     The  protest  also  says: 

"This  sudilen  advance  represents  an 
increase  of  over  83  per  cent  over  ex- 
isting rates,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
appears  excessive  and  unwarranted  by 
the  existing  trade  and  commercial  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  Bj'  way  of  jus- 
tification it  is  argued  that  the  new 
high  interest  rates  will  prevent  the 
money  of  the  islands  from  being  in- 
vested in  foreign  trade  centers,  where 
higher  rates  of  interest  prevail.  The 
existence  of  the  situation  sought  to  be 
remedied  is  seriously,  questioned." 

It  is  understood  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  certificates  of  indejjtedness 
to  the  Chase  National  Bank  aggregat- 
ing $6,000,000  were  exhausted  in  six 
weeks  and  the  gold  standard  fund  in 
no  wise  improved.  Meantime  the  de- 
maml  for  gold  exchange  continues  in 
the  face  of  a  constantly  increasing 
ti'ade   balance. 


Chilean  Exchange  Situation 
Mihtates  Against  Commerce 


THE  export  manager  who  does 
business  with  Chile,  especially  if 
he  has  a  branch  office  there  or  carries 
a  stock  on  open  account  with  a  local 
liouse,  can  find  in  the  movements  of 
Chilean  exchange  the  explanation  for 
many  developments  in  that  trade 
which  otherwise  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand, says  Commercial  Attache  Mc- 
Queen in  Commerce  Reports.  To  deal 
intelligently  with  CMiile  a  knowledge 
of  the  primary  features  of  its  cur- 
rency and  exchange  is  essential. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  cir- 
culating currency  of  Chile  is  incon- 
vertible ])aper.  Practically  all  retail 
business  is  conducted  in  this  money, 
wiiich  originated  in  the  debasement  of 
the  Chilean  gold  peso,  or  18  pence. 
The  approximate  average  value  of  the 
paper  peso  for  recent  years  has  been 
20  cents,  and  on  this  basis  of  5  to  1 
as  compared  with  the  American  dollar 


the    majority    of    importers    fix    their 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.. 

However  the  actual  fluctuations  of 
exchange  may  depart  so  radically  and 
so  suddenly  from  this  average  value 
that  an  ever  present  element  of  un- 
certainty is  ailded  to  merchandising 
operations.  As  an  example  thefe  may 
be  cited  the  course  of  exchange  in  the 
month  of  June,  1!)20: 

During  the  first  week  of  that  month 
((notations  fluctuated  between  5.85  and 
5.41  pesos  to  the  American  dollar.  This 
is  considered  a  "low"  exchange,  tak- 
ing the  Chilean  point  of  view  of  a  low 
value  of  the  peso  in  relation  to  the 
dollar.  The  next  week  opened  at 
5.57.  with  a  gradual  weakening  to  5.72 
u))  to  ilonday,  June  21.  On  that  day 
the  news  of  large  nitrate  sales  caused 
a  quick  rise  to  5.05  and  strength  was 
shown  to  the  months'  end,  closing  at 
4.87. 

(Continued   on   next   page)  _ 
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Important  Ruling  on  Japanese 
Home  Consumption  Tax  Issue 


A  X  important  ruling  in  the  Jajxi- 
■*•  ^  nese  home  consumption  tax  issue 
was  handed  down  recently  by  Judge 
Sullivan,  of  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Aj)praisers.  Following 
the  principle  established  in  a  recent 
decision  on  silk  quilts.  Judge  Sulli- 
van concludes  that  the  Japanese  tax 
should  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
customs  value  of  kimonos  imported 
here  from  Jai)an.  The  decision  in  this 
case  sustains  a  considerable  number 
of  appeals  to  reappraisement  filed  by 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
The  goods  in  question  were  imported 
in  the  period  from  April  7,  1919,  to 
March    16,   1920. 

The  case  at  issue  covered  kimonos, 
black  satin  covers,  silk  hand  bags,  cot- 
ton table  centers  and  other  merchan- 
dise of  similar  character  imported 
from  Japan  and  entered  at  the  port  of 
Chicago.  The  .sole  question  at  issue 
was  the  application  of  the  Japanese 
home  consumption  tax.  In  a  lengthy 
opinion  handed  down  by  Judge  Sulli- 
van no  reference  is  made  to  any  of 
the  merchandise  other-  than  the  ki 
monos. 


The  trial  of  this  case  extended  over 
a  considerable  j)eriod  and  much  testi- 
mony was  taken  before  Judge  Sulli- 
van. One  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
Barnes,  Oriental  buyer  for  ('arson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  After  reviewing 
the  fact  in  this  case  at  some  length, 
Judge   Sullivan  writes : 

"With  the  fact  established  that  the 
textile  material  as  it  came  from  the 
loom  of  the  numufacturer  went  into 
and  made  another  article,  the  question 
at  issue  is : 

"Shall  Ave  apply  the  Japanese  tax 
to  the  kimono  as  sold  in  the  domestic 
trade,  or  does  the  Japanese  tax  apply 
to  the  textile  articles  that  came  from 
the  loom  of  the  manufacturer?  I'nder 
the  law,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by 
the  board,  I  think  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  is  the  value  established 
by  the  Japanese  government  of  the 
textile  article  as  it  comes  tlown  from 
the  loom  of  the  manufacturer  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  Japanese  tax.  As  to 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  completed  article  is  not  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 


Chilean  Exchange  Situation  Confusing 


(Continued    from    preceding   page) 


Naturally  the  importer  or  local 
agent  of  the  American  exporter  will 
desire  to  make  his  remittances  of 
American  currency  at  a  tfme  when 
exchange  is  high,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  dollars  may  be  purchased  with 
a  smaller  outlay  of  pesos.  When  low 
exchange  persists  for  a  long  period 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  off  settle- 
ments, awaiting  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when 
conditions  require  the  purchase  of  dol- 
lars, "it  is  customary  to  borrow  dollars 
at  the  bank,  i)utting  up  as  security 
the  number  of  pesos  required  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  to  buy  the 
draft  in  question  and  liquidate  the 
transaction  later  when  exchange  has 
risen.  However,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  avoid  losses. 

An  American  in  Santiago  recently 
asked  his  firm  in  Xew  York  to  cable 
him  a  credit  in  dollars,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  on  a  day  when  ex- 
change was  low.  Because  this  cable 
transfer  was  late  in  delivery  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  pesos  at  the  rate  of 
."j.CO  was  lost  and  on  the  next  business 
day,  the  best  quotation  was  4.90.  Thus 


there  was  a  loss  in  conversion  of  ap- 
proximately 700  pesos  per  thousand 
dollars,  or  a  deterioration  of  about 
121/^  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
credit. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  everyday  busi- 
ness is  affected  by  the  uncertainty  of 
exchange  it  is  obvious  that  it  results 
in  high  prices  for  imported  goods,  as 
merchants  feel  that  an  ample  margin 
of  profit  is  necessary  to  allow  for  pos- 
sible eventualities. 

Another  less  definite  but  ([uite  im- 
portant effect  is  seen  in  tiie  many  re- 
quests for  extensions  of  drafts  when 
exchange  is  low.  Even  when  it  is 
comparatively  high  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  ask  })()stponements  of  settle- 
nients  in  the  hope  of  a  still  more 
favorable  rate.  Consequently  there  is 
a  general  sluggishness  in  collections, 
which  retards  nearly  all  business  op- 
erations. Public  opinion  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  currency  on 
a  gold  or  gold  exchange  basis  has 
gradually  been  gaining  strength,  as 
therein  appears  the  only  solution  of 
this  problem  so  troublesome  to  trade. 


"In  the  Japanese  rug  cases  decided 
by   the   board   on   May   19,    1920,   this 
matter   was   gone   into    fully,   citations 
of    the    law    made,    and    it    was    found 
as    a    fact    that    the    Japanese    textile 
consum])tion    tax    applied    instantly    to 
the   article   as   manufactured,    whether 
exported  or  sold  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket.    I  refer  to  that  decision  being  iji 
re    reappraisement    94048    of    Joseph 
Wild  &  Co.,  G.  A.  8:346  (T.  I).  :{8422). 
"Recently   the   question    at    issue   in 
this   cause   came   before   the   board   in 
reappraisements  iV.i'Mi  of  the  Japanese 
Garment   Importing  Co.     In   that   case 
the    merchandise    consisted    of    quilts 
made   chiefly   from   woven   silk   fabrics 
and    cotton   batting,   and   the   question 
at. issue   was:     Did    the  Japanese   tax 
api)ly   to   these   quilts  as  invoiced   and 
sold,   or  were  they   exempt   therefrom. 
It  was  established  that  the  quilts  con- 
sisted, first,  of  this  silk  woven  fabric; 
and,  second,    the    addition    thereto    of 
cotton    batting.     Then    the    completed 
article  was  sold  as  a  quilt. 

"The  board  unhesitatingly  found 
that  the  quilt  was  not  subject  to  the 
Japanese  textile  tax  for  the  reason 
that  a  portion  of  it,  and  probably  the 
major  i)art  in  value,  was  the  woven 
textile  fabric  received  from  the  silk 
loom,  which  evidently  paid  a  tax.  To 
again  apply  the  tax  to  the  quilt  in 
effect  would  amount  to  double  taxa- 
tion. In  addition  thereto,  the  textile 
tax  did  not  apply  to  an  article  similar 
to  the  quilt.  That  issue  governs  the 
l)resent  issue.  The  kimonos  are  not 
composed  exclusively  of  a  textile  fab- 
ric as  it  came  from  the  loom,  but 
have  added  thereto  embroidery  and 
other  materials  to  make  the  completed 
kimono. 

"To  add  the  Japanese  tax  to  the 
value  of  the  kimono  of  commerce  and 
trade  is  not  sustained  by  Ja])anesc 
law,  which  taxes  alone  the  woven  tex- 
tile fabric  as  put  out  by  the  manufac- 
turer. In  other  words,  if  the  Japa- 
nese government  taxes  a  certain  ar- 
ticle, and  afterward  this  article  in 
combination  with  others  makes  a  dif- 
ferent article,  the  tax  does  not  apply 
to  the  last  article,  but  onlv  to  the 
first. 

"Under  the  rulings  of  the  board, 
and  particularly  under  the  quilt  deci- 
sion, 1  cannot  sustain  the  appraised 
\alue  in  these  reappraisements.  The 
Japanese  consumption  tax  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  kimono  of  commerce,  be- 
cause that  was  not  the  textile  article 
tliat  came  from  the  maiuifacturer. 
Other  materials  were  added  to  it  to 
iimke  an  additional  article,  namely, 
the  kimono,  and  to  the  kimono  the  tax 
did  not  apply.  The  only  issue  in  these 
appeals  was  the  Japanese  consumption 
tax.  The  importer's  appeal  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  tax  question." 
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East  Indian 
Trade  Status 
Is  Explained 
By  U.  S.  Scout 


J>.y  JOHN  A.  FOWLER 

Report  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  aiul 

Domestic   Coniinerce 

MIERE  are  a  few  firms  and  com- 
panies in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  doing  an  exclusively  export 
liusiness.  A  large  part  of  the  export 
is  handled  by  companies  also  engageil 
in  an  import   business. 

The  export  of  pepper  is  linuted  to 
a  very  few  concerns,  although  the  offi- 
cial list  of  exporters  includes  fifty-six 
names.  All  but  a  few  of  these  are 
occasional  shijjpers,  having  picked  up 
small  lots  for  shipment  and  thereby 
getting  into  the  Government  lists. 
They  have  contributed  very  little  to 
^  the  efficiency  of  collection  and  distri- 
bution except  by  providing  something 
of  a  balance  against  the  weight  of  the 
few  big  concerns  whose  interests  lie, 
broadly  in  the  one  direction  of  impor- 
tation. 

The  principal  exporters  maintain 
branches  at  Telok  Betong,  the  center 
of  the  paper  producing  district  of 
Lampong,  in  Sumatra,  and  handle  the 
crop  in  the  island  of  Banko  through 
agents  controlled  from  Batavia.  The 
crop  of  Atjeh  (the  northern  residene.y 
of  Sumatra)  is  handled  through  agents 
controlled  through  Penang  and  Singa- 
pore. These  agents  have  friendly  and 
''  long  established  relations  with  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  through  whom  they  make 
advances  to  buyers  and  often,  through 
them,  to  the  growers  themselves. 

Such  exporters  make  a  beneficial 
contribution  to  trade  in  that  at  least 
they  partly  finance  crops  and  control 
.the  collection  of  products.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the 
>  trade  gives  them  a  hold  on  it  difficult 
to  break. 

The  principal  exporters  of  hides 
have  contributed  something  toward  the 
betterment  of  grades  in  popularizing 
more  efficient  methods  in  killing,  trim- 
ming and  drying,  but  they  do  not  in- 
Ifluence  the  trade  to  the  extent  that 
the  i)epper  exporters  do.  The  collect- 
ing is  done  by  th-e  Chinese  and  Arab 
traders,  and  the  exporter  is  the  last 
link  in   the   chain   of  collection. 

The  copra  trade  is  representative  of 
that  of  many  other  products.  The  ex- 
porter receives  an  offer  from  his  cus- 
tomer abroad  and  commissions  a 
broker  to  buy  for  him  luider  certain 
stated  conditions.  Some  of  the  brok- 
■|  ers  have  connections  with  buyers  sit- 


Demoralization  of  Javanese  Markets 


A  RECENT  cablegram  from  Trade 
Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler 
from  Batavia,  Java,  gives  further  In- 
formation regarding  the  demoralization 
of  the  Javanese  markets. 

The  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar  evi- 
dently impaired  the  credit  of  specula- 
tors who  still  had  stocks  on  hand  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  them 
were  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  As 
the  failure  of  such  speculators  might 
have  reactions  which  would  seriously 
effect  other  products,  conferences  were 
held  by  the  local  creditors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  market,  and 
while  the  decisions  reached  by  such 
conferences  have  not  been  given  pub- 
licity, there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  banks  have  prom- 
ised to  support  importers  of  good 
standing,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
extension  of  the  financial  disturbances. 


While  Importers  have  considerable 
stocks  of  piece  goods,  iron  and  steel 
on  which  they  would  suffer  very  se- 
vere losses  if  they  are  forced  to  liqui- 
date at  once,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  basic  conditions  of 
banks  and  industries   are   good. 

The  present  prices  of  the  principal 
products  are  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  cost  of  production  of  su- 
gar being  14  florins  per  picul,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

At  present  there  is  no  market  for 
tea  and  naturally  other  markets  re- 
flect the  general  world-wide  inactiv- 
ity; but  in  view  or  the  sound  basis  of 
the  country,  which  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  long  experiences  of  the  Dutch 
in  commercial  fields,  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  the  situation  may  not 
be:ome  critical,  even  though  a  num- 
ber of  failures  should  result  among  the 
speculators. 


uated  in  various  parts  of  Java  or  in 
the  other  islands,  and  they  buy  througli 
these  agents  or  from  local  stocks  for 
the  account  of  the  exporter. 

Purchases  are  made  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  sellers,  who  are  known  by 
name  or  otherwise,  on  guarantees  from 
other  houses  or  on  an  inventory  of 
the  goods.  In  the  latter  case  there 
must  be  an  inspection,  which  is  care- 
fully made.  Often,  however,  large 
shiinnents  of  copra  are  made  without 
any  representative  of  the  exporter  see- 
ing the  cargo.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
porter is  merely  a  middle  man  be- 
tween the  correspondent  abroad,  who 
accepts  his  guarantees  of  qualiy,  if 
such  are  made,  and  the  local  broker, 
who  is  the  real  controller  of  the  means 
of  collection. 

The  combination  importer  and  ex- 
porter has  a  different  relation  to  the 
export  trade  from  those  concerns  do- 
ing an  exclusively  export  business. 
These  houses  import  merchandise. 
Avhich  they  sell,  generally  on  credit, 
to  the  ("hinese  trader  or  shopkeeper. 
Each    one   of   these    ('hinese    is    also    a 


money  lender  or  extends  credit  to  the 
natives,  who  are  always  willing  to  go 
into  debt.  When  the  Chinese  is  read.v 
to  sell  he  generally  oii'ers  his  produce 
to  the  company  from  which  he  buys, 
and  for  the  reason  that  he  has  gen- 
erally stretched  his  credit  with  the 
imi)orter  to  the  furthest  limit  he  often 
will  accept  a  lower  offer  for  his  goods 
than  he  would  from  a  firm  from  which 
he  bought  nothing. 

Another  type  of  exporter  is  the  big 
company  exjjorting  the  product  of  its 
own  j)lantations  and  buying  on  the 
open  market  when  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  main  office  in  the  Netherlands. 
Such  companies  consign  their  product 
and  purchases  to  their  own  offices  in 
the  Netherlands  or  to  their  bankers 
who  finance  their  current  needs. 

The  Netherlands  Trading  Society  is 
the  only  company  acting  as  the  ex- 
poi-ter  of  the  Government's  planta- 
tions. It  has  its  own  forty  or  fifty 
plantations  and  industries,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  it  consigns  to  the  head 
office  in   Amsterdam. 


United  States  at  the  Crossroads 
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strictly  limited  bv  the  funds  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  responsive  to  the  ex- 
pressed  will    of    their    constituents. 

For  some  time  I  have  taken  a  very 
keen  interest  in  our  new  commercial 
intelligence  section.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  government  to  give 
credit  ratings,  but  I  believe  it  is  the 
province  of  the  government  to  main- 
tain information  concerning  individual 
firms  and  compile  this  information,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  in  mailing  lists 
which  will  indicate  the  relative  size 
and  importance  of  firms,  the  nature  of 
the   goods   they  carry   and   their  gen- 


eral standing  in  the  comnnniit.v.  This 
is  not  credit  infornuition — this  is  sales 
information. 

The  statistical  service  must  be  im- 
proved. There  has  been  very  little  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  Statistics  of  the  Treasury, 
where  the  figures  are  collected,  and  in 
our  own  Division  of  Statistics,  where 
the  finished  product  is  made  ready  for 
publication,  as  compared  with  the 
jiersonnel  employed  before  the  war, 
though  our  commerce  has  increased 
four  or  five  fold  in  this  time.  More- 
over, it  has  been  necessary  in  confor- 
mity with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
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business  men  of  the  country,  to  revise 
and  enlarge  the  schedule  of  articles  in 
accordance  with  modern  business  prac- 
tice. 

Tliis  reclassification  of  statistics  is 
comjiletpd,  and  we  wish  to  put  it  in 
effect  on  the  first  of  January,  but  are 
very  apprehensive  as  to  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  its  realiza- 
tion at  all  with  our  presence  force  or 
any  force  that  we  can  get  by  a  make- 
siiift  measure  of  a  small  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. The  plan  is  to  consoli- 
date the  entire  foreign-trade  statisti- 
cal service  of  the  government,  both  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  one 
thoroughly  equii)ped  and  thoroughly 
manned  organization  (with  ade<inate 
pay,  some  of  the  salaries  not  having 
been  raised  since  the  Civil  War),  and 
to  give  to  the  American  business  man 
that  balance  shceet  of  the  country's 
commerce  which  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  conchict  of  his  business  as  his  own 
balance  sheet. 

We  intend  to  ask  for  an  increase 
from  .1>175,000  to  $300,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  commercial-attache 
service.  We  wish  to  establish  about 
ten  new  commercial  attaches.  From 
many  of  our  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters we  have  received  earnest  requests 
for  them.  It  will  be  recalled  that  last 
year  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
this  service.  It  will  also  be  recalled 
that  the  business  community  di.ssented 
very  vigorously  from  such  a  proposal. 
This  service  was  originally  estab- 
lished at  the  behest  of  American  busi- 
ness men  expressed  through  a  refer- 
endum held  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  we 
feel  that  the  judgment  of  the  business 
men  manifested  at  that  time  and  in 
subsequent  resolutions  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  absolutely  sound — that 
is,  tliat  American  business  stands  in 
quite  as  much  need  of  specialized  rep- 
resentation in  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions abroad  as  does  the  army,  the 
navy  or  any  other  group  you  may 
name. 

Expenses  of  Bureau 
Will  Be  Investment 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  long  per- 
sonal experience  in  foreign  commerce, 
and  also  have  seen  at  close  range  the 
actual  return  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
firms  have  enjoyed  who  have  made 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
expenses  appropriated  to  carry  on  this 
service  can  not  be  classed  as  an  ex- 
j)enditure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government,  but  must  rightly 
be  considered  an  investment  that 
brings  us  returns  in  increased  busi- 
ness prosperity. 

The  invested  funds  flow  back  into 
the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
customs  duties  on  this  additional  busi- 
ness.   Funds   appropriated   to   benefit 


Importance  of  Cable  Service  in  Foreign  Trade 
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owned  corporation,  wilh  a  line  from 
New  York  to  Havana  and  by  'Aesterii 
Union  cables  with  lines  from  .Miami 
and  Punta  Rosa,  Florida,  to  Key  West 
and  Havana. 

Direct  American  Route 
To       Brazilian       Ports 

A  direct  American  cable  route  was 
completed  to  Brazilian  points  in  June, 
11)20,  when  the  Rio  Janeiro  and  Santos 
oiiices  ())■  the  Central  and  South  Ainci- 
ican  'i'cli'graph  Company  wen  opened 
in  those  cities.  On  the  same  date  the 
rate  for  messages  from  New  York  to 
Brazil  was  reduced  from  85  cents  to 
65  ccjits  a  word.  The  Western  Union 
Company  will  shortly  have  completed 
the  laying  of  a  cable  from  Miami, 
Florida,  to  Barbados,  where  it  con- 
nects with  a  new  line  of  the  British 
Western  Telegraph  Company  to  Bra- 
zilian points.  This  cable  will  furnish 
tiie  most  direct  route  for  American 
business  to  Brazil  and  will  result  in  a 
further  reduction  of  rates.  The  same 
company  plans  to  lay  a  cable  from 
Key  West  to  Colon  and  thence  down 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  longest  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  American  cable, 
however,  is  the  C'ommercial  Pacific 
Cable  Company's  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Manila,  via  Honolulu,  Midway 
Island  and  Guam,  all  American  pos- 
sessions. At  Manila  it  connects  with 
the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  to  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and 
Japanese  points.  From  Guam  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Island  of  Bonin,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Jajianese  Govern- 
ment cable  to  Tokio.  At  Guam  also, 
it  connects  with  the  line  of  the  Deut- 
sche -  Nederlandische  Telegra|)henge- 
sellschaft  to  Yap,  whence  the  German 
company  had  lines  to  Shanghai  and 
to  Menado,  and  thence  to  Borneo  and 
Java,  with  connections  to  India  and 
other  points. 

Gives      Alternate      Route 
To  Shani^hai  and  Far  East 

Tills  German  cable  formerly  fur- 
nished an  alternative  route  to  Shang- 
hai and  otiicr  points  and  could  be  used 
when  interruiitions  occurred  on  the 
American  line  between  Cinain  and  Ma- 
nila.  Except  for  the  military  line  to 
Alaska,  the  inter-island  cables  in  the 
Philippines  and  a  short  line  from  Key 
West    to   the   island    of   Dry    Tortugas, 

American  business  is  an  investment — 
not  an  expenditure.  The  farmers  and 
the  laborijig  men  get  the  service  they 
want  from  their  government  ])y  col- 
lectively and  individually  asking  for 
it.  Why  should  not  the  same  be  true 
in  the  case  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country? 


all   the   American   cables  are   privately 
owned. 

Xext  in  importance  at  i)resent  to  the 
American-owned  cable  lines  is  the 
French  system.  Two  privately  owned 
French  cables  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Brest  to  New  York,  one  via  the  Island 
of  St.  Pierre  and  the  other  direct.  The 
French  Government  operates  a  cable 
from  Brest  to  Dakar  in  the  French 
territory  of  Senegal  and  southward 
along  the  African  coast  as  far  as' 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  while  an- 
other line  stretches  from  Dakar  to 
Pernambuco,  Brazil  and  several  short 
cables  connect  the  French  i.sland  col- 
onies, such  as  New  Caledonia  and 
iMadagascar,  with  the  nearest  main- 
land. 

The  Japanese  cable  system  consists 
of  lines  connecting  the  various  islands 
which  comprise  the  Japanese  Empire, 
of  a  line  to  the  Japanese  possessions 
of  Taiwan  and  Chosen  and  of  cables 
between  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and 
Port  Arthur,  as  well  as  a  line  from 
Taiwan  to  the  Chinese  mainland.  There 
is  also  a  line  to  the  Island  of  Bonin 
connecting  with  the  American  trans- 
Pacific   cable. 

How     German     System 
Has      Been      Disposed 

Prior  to  the  war,  Germany  had  de- 
veloped ambitious  plans  for  a  cable 
systeni  connecting  the  Fatherland  with 
all  the  German  colonies,  utilizing  for 
landing  stations  the  territory  of  non- 
European  states  or  countries  which 
might  be  expected  to  maintain  neut- 
rality in  the  event  of  a  struggle  in- 
volving the  great  powers.  Four  pri- 
vately owned  but  heavily  subsidized 
cable  companies  had  completed  the 
laying  of  about  23,000  miles  of  cables 
and  Germany  had  developed  a  cable 
manufacturing  industry  which  made 
her  practically  independent  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  respect. 

Two  German  cables  .spanned  the  At- 
lantic by  way  of  the  Azores.  Another 
ran  to  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  Islands 
and  then  to  Monrovia  in  the  indepen- 
dent republic  of  Liberia,  thence  to 
Lome  in  the  German  colony  of  Togo 
and  terminated  at  Duala  in  German 
Kamerun,  so  that  all  the  German  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  except  German  East 
Africa  and  German  South  West  Africa 
were  in  direct  communication  with 
P>mden.  Gernum  .  commercial  ex]ian- 
sion  in  South  America  was  served  by 
a  cable  from  Monrovia  to  Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

A  route  to  the  German  colonies  in  _ 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  free  from 
British  interference,  existed  in  the 
German  trans-Atlantic  cables,  the 
American  land  lines  and  cable  to 
Guam   and   the   three   German   Pacific 
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cables  radiating  from  Yap.  These 
were  privately  owned  btit  the  owning 
corporation  was  underwritten  by  the 
Dutch  and  German  governments. 
There  existed  also  a  German  cable 
from  Emden  to  Vigo  in  Spain,  from 
Emden  to  Brest  and  a  line  in  the 
Black  Sea  from  Constantinople  to  ("on- 
stanza. 

Under  the  reparations  section  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  was 
compelled  to  renounce  on  her  own  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  her  nationals  all 
rights  to  the  etfective  portion  of  these 
cables.  Their  final  disposition  will  be 
determined  by  the  International  Cable 
Conference,  the  preliminary  sessions  of 
which  have  recentlj'  been  held  in 
Washington.  The  allocation  of  the 
former  German  lines  in  the  Pacific  or 
in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States  would  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  American  cable  system. 
Field  of  Communications 
Considered  in  Conference 

Besides  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
man cables,  the  conference  will  con- 
sider the  whole  field  of  electrical  con\- 
miuiications  between  nations.  Among 
the  stated  objects  of  the  meeting  are 
the  discussion  of  improved  means  for 
communication  throughout  the  world 
by  cable,  radio,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone and  the  status  and  use  of  the 
means  of  international  intercourse  in 
both  peace  and  war.  It  is  probable 
that  some  international  agreement, 
similar  to  the  Postal  Union  Conven- 
tion, will  be  recommended  as  a  method 
of  settling  some  of  the  disputed  points 
which  appear  likely  to  grow  out  of 
the  increased  importance  of  cable  and 
radio   communication. 

Until  some  etfective  international 
agreement  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
world's  cable  .system  has  been  reached, 
the  pressing  need  of  American  com- 
merce is  the  extension  of  American 
cable  facilities.  Without  such  a  sys- 
tem American  foreign  trade  is  faced 
with  the  ditficulties  inseparable  from 
doing  business  over  a  system  largely 
owned  and  managed  by  the  commer- 
cial rivals  of  the  United  States. 
Cost  of  U.  S.  System 
Comparatively    Small 

The  entire  cost  of  an  American  ca- 
;  ble  system  which  would  give  us  direct 
'  communication  with  the  principal  com- 
mercial    nations     of     Europe,     South 
America  and   the  Far  East,   would   be 
a    comparatively   small   sum    compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  newly  built  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.     It  would   give 
»  the    commerce    of    the    United    States 
what  it  needs  and  what  the  commerce 
of  the  older  countries  already  has. 

The  sjjcnding  of  thousands  of  mill- 
ions on  means  of  transportation  for 
American  trade  is  a  doubtful  prospect 
as  long  as  this  country  has  no  proper 

I  facilities  for  the  agents  who  spread 
that  trade  and  as  long  as  the  ships 
"which  carry  it  can  communicate  only 


with    the    consent    of    foreign    nations 
or  through  foreign  owned  agencies. 

In  certain  regions  present  cable  fa- 
cilities are  so  congested  that,  apart 
from  national  considerations,  new 
American  cables  would  serve  a  press- 
ing international  need.  The  most 
acute  need  for  additional  cable  facili- 
ties at  the  present  time  is  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  While  over  the  north 
Atlantic  cables  tratfic  has  practically 
([uadrupled  since  1913,  in  the  same 
period  Pacific  cable  traffic  has  in- 
creased nearly  nine  fold.  On  account 
of  the  great  distance  between  the 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Asiatic  centers  of  commerce,  much 
of  our  business  with  the  Par  East 
jiiust   be  done   by   cable. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
)nates  that  the  cable  plays  a  part  in 
as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  our  trans- 
actions with  the  Orient.  Serious  fluc- 
tuations in  commodity  prices  and  in 
the  price  of  silver,  the  circulating  me- 
diuni  in  several  of  the  important  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  Orient,  have 
nuide  the  need  for  speedy  communica- 
tion with  these  regions  more  impera- 
tive. 

Cables  Are  Necessity 
For    Pacific    Business 

In  addition  to  this,  our  trade  with 
the  countries  beyond  the  Pacific  has 
increased  greatly  since  1913.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  single  span  of 
cable  which  connects  this  cottntry,  the 
Philippines,  China,  India  and  Japan, 
has  been  greatly  overloaded.  In  1913 
the  traffic  over  this  .single  line  of  com- 
iiuiuieation  was  approximately  580,000 
words.  In  1918  4,290,000  wortls  were 
sent  across  this  same  cable  wire.  In 
1919  the  total  exceeded  5,000,000 
words. 

Xo  alternative  route  exists  at  pres- 
ent for  most  of  this  business.  The 
British  Government  cable  from  Barn- 
field  to  Atistralia  is  likewise  over- 
crowded with  traffic  and  the  other 
routes,  via  Europe,  are  also  congested. 
Restoration  of  the  Mediterranean 
loute,  which  surt'ered  from  deferred 
inaiutenance  during  the  war,  has  not 
yet  been  entirely  completed,  and  the 
lines  via  Europe  and  the  Far  p]ast,  de- 
l)ending  upon  land  lines  across  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  are  unavailable  at 
present.  Hates  via  Europe  are  also 
l)rohibitively   high. 

Some  slight  relief  is  being  afforded 
by  the  radio  stations  which  have  a 
present  capacity  of  from  10,000  to  15,- 
000  words  per  day,  but  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  part  of  both 
commercial  interests  and  scientific  men 
that  only  the  laying  of  another  Pacific 
cable  will  afford  permanent  relief. 
Laying  of  New  Cable 
Planned    For    Pacific 

Proposals  for  the  laying  of  a  new 
Pacific  cable  have  been  considered  ten- 
tatively by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Ca- 
ble Company,  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment, and  Japanese  interests,  and 
the  Pacific  Commercial  Cable  Company 
has  begun  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese government  for  landing  rights. 
Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  sub- 
marine cable  to  repair  and  replace  ca- 
ble injured  during  the  war,  it  is  .prob- 
able that  some  time  must  elapse  before 
construction   can   be   commenced. 

Apart  from  the  growing  commercial 
needs  for  better  international  com- 
munications, the  use  of  cables  and  ra- 
dio for  press  dispatches  is  a  factor 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
bringing  about  the  stability  of  inter- 
}iational  relations.  This  phase  of  the 
present  situation  is  likely  to  receive 
attention  from  the  International  Cable 
Conference.  Multiplication  of  the  av- 
enues by  which  information  may  be 
dispatched  from  any  given  territory 
inevitably  makes  the  suppression  or 
distortion  of  news  more  difficult. 

It  is  perhaps  especially  unfortiuiate 
that  the  Pacific  regions  where  the 
frontiers  of  four  races  touch,  with  all 
their  potentiality  for  misunderstand- 
ing and  the  stirring  of  racial  -preju- 
dices, should  be  so  poorly  jjrovided 
with  means  of  communication  to  this 
country.  The  cost  of  the  new  Pacific 
cable  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  the 
$40,000,000,  which  it  is  estimated  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  will  expend 
upon  each  of  their  newest  battle  cruis- 
ers, would  probably  suffice  to  dupli- 
cate the  entire  existing  plant  and,  be- 
sides building  up  the  trade  of  the  two 
nations,  would  provide  increa.sed  fa- 
cilities for  the  press  of  each  country 
to  acquire  news  of  the  other. 

Rates    Are    Lowered 
As     Lines     Multiply 

Cable  rates  have  been  lowered  as 
the  lines  have  multiplied  and  traffic 
has  increased.  The  first  trans-Atlan- 
tic rate  of  one  pound  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  of  twenty  words,  has  been 
I'educeil  by  progressive  steps  to  the 
present  tariff"  of  a  shilling  a  word  flat 
for  ordinary  messages  and  substan- 
tially half  rates  for  deferred  mes- 
sages. There  has  lately  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  rates  to  South 
America  and   to  the  Far   East. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  radio  competition  will 
be  to  cause  a  reduction  of  cable  rates, 
and  an  improvement  in  service 
through  a  diversion  of  press  matter 
and  other  bu.siness  where  secrecy  and 
absolute  accuracy  are  not  essential, 
thus  clearing  the  cables  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  strictly  commercial  and 
urgent  personal  business.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  five  years  has  conclus- 
ively demonstrated  that  the  amount  of 
business  which  is  available  for  the  ca- 
l)les  is  limited  only  by  the  physical  ca- 
pacity of  the  lines  and  the  ability  of 
the  operating  companies  to  keep  rates 
at  a  point  which  will  attract  business. 
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How  the  Farmer  is  Concerned 
in  Foreign  Trade  Development 


liy   K.    W.   WILSON 

Vice-President  Anglo  &  London  Paris 

National  Bank 

IS  the  average  fruit  grower  of  Cal- 
ifornia, whose  surplus  products  go 
to  foreign  markets,  sufficiently  in- 
formed concerning  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  prevailing  freight  rates,  in- 
surance premiums  covering  the  vari- 
ous hazards  of  the  sea,  the  modern 
methods  of  packing  for  foreign  ship- 
ment and  the  present  financial  jirob- 
lems  as  affected  by  the  various  ex- 
change conditions? 

The  surplus  products  of  the  Califor- 
nia fanner  are  now  being  consumed 
by  the  people  of  Europe,  of  Central 
America  and  South  America,  of  Aus- 
tralia and  by  the  people  of  the  Orient. 
As  a  residt  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing become  a  creditor  nation,  the  mar- 
kets for  the  farmer  have  widened  very 
greatly,  and  some  very  important 
problems  have  developed  for  liim  to 
solve. 

The  various  business  angles  that 
bear  on  those  problems  must  be  thor- 
oughl.y  understood  if  our  producers 
keep  in  mind  the  dollar  and  cent  side 
of  them.  Last  year  the  prunes  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley  were  consumed  by 
people  in  almost  all  of  the  countries 
of   the   world.     The   peaches,    apricots. 


l)ears  (dried  and  canned)  and  raisins 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  enjoyed  markets  almost  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  prunes. 

The  much  talked  of  "opportunities" 
for  extension  of  foreign  trade  arc  of 
no  value  unless  the  foundation  is  prop- 
erly laid  in  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  ex- 
pected to  trade;  for  example,  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  customer 
lives,  the  usages  and  needs  of  these 
far-distant  communities  and  how  they 
can  be  cared  for  upon  a  basis  that 
will  produce  a  friendly  feeling  antl 
insure  a  repetition  of  the  orders.  In 
some  countries  success  in  trade  de- 
velopment may  mean  the  low  cost  of 
production,  in  othei-s,  the  superiority 
of  the  article  of  merchandise,  in  oth- 
ers, prompt  service  with  reasona))le 
cretlit  arrangements,  and  in  others  it 
may  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  ca- 
tering to   "temperament." 

How  are  the  California  faj-mers  go- 
ing to  know  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
unless  they  familiarize  themselves  with 
all  the  existing  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  expect  to  find  markets 
for  their  products?  To  trade  with 
other  nations  a  bargain  must  be  made, 
and  those  who  have  nothing  to  give, 
or  are  not  willing  to  give,  can  expect 
little  in  return. 


E.    W.    WILSON 

The  war  gave  us  much  of  the  for- 
eign trade  we  now  have.  Nothing, 
however,  but  our  own  industry  and  in- 
telligence in  trade  matters  will  save 
to  this  country  these  opportunities  and 
business  connections.  Foreign  buyers 
for  our  surplus  products  grown  on  the 
farm  will  not  continue  to  come  here, 
so  we  must  make  ready  to  go  where 
the  nmrkets  are,  in  search  of  purchas- 
ers. 

"World  Geography,"  "Ocean  Trans- 
portation," "Trade  Routes,"  "For- 
eign Laws  and  Customs,"  "Foreign 
Finance  and  Foreign  Exchange,"  are 
all  subjects  that  have  a  monetary  as- 
pect to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Haj)- 
hazard  farming  and  indifferent  mar- 
keting will  not  provide  a  profit  for 
the  farmer  in  the  future. 


Modern  Office  Machinery  Finding  Way  Into  Japan 


i 


(Special    Kobe    Corre.spondence) 

WITH  the  growth  of  modern  busi- 
ness in  Japan  there  has  come 
denmnd  for  more  efficient  methods  of 
office  management.  This  demand, 
howevr,  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  average 
Japanese  firm  and  ignorance  of  the 
uses  of  many  of  the  appliances  in  use 
in  the  United  States.  Conse(iuently 
tiie  more  recent  inventions  and  im- 
jirovements  of  office  machinery  and 
equipment  are  to  be  found  in  the 
offices  of  only  a  few  of  the  foreign 
and  large  Japanese  firms,  while  many 
of  them,  such  as  the  telutograph,  dic- 
tograph, stenotype  and  signograph  are 
not  only  not  in  use  Init  i)ractically  un- 
known. 

The  most  used  machinery  consists  of 
the  telephone,  typewriter  and  cash  reg- 
ister, but  one  rarely  sees  an  adding 
machine.  Modern  desks  and  other 
office  furniture  are  also  being  adopted 


to  a  limited  extent,  though  much  of 
this  equipment  is  locally  manufactured 
to  order. 

The  typewriters  which  enjoy  the 
largest  sales  in  the  United  States  are 
also  the  most  popular  in  Japan,  and 
l)ractically  all  the  standard  makes  are 
represented.  The  price  of  all  these 
standard  machines  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  250  yen  ($125,  about).  When 
taking  into  consideration  freight 
charges  and  the  import  duty  of  !)•! 
yen  per  100  kin  ($35.27  per  100 
pounds),  it  will  be  ol)served  that  these 
machines  are  retailed  for  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Few  European  typewriters  are 
found,  tlie  nuijority  being  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  Typewriters  for 
this  market  shoiUd  be  of  standard  key- 
board, single  shift,  equipped  with  pica 
type,  ten  spaces  to  the  inch.  Portable 
models,  with  universal  two  shift  key- 
boards, are  also  in  demand. 


In  1!)17  Japan  imported  typewriters 
to  the  value  of  $126,796;  in  1918  the 
value  rose  to  $163,396,  and  in  1919 
reached  $181,497.  This  comparatively 
large  business  is  done  in  machines  for 
the  English  language,  which  is  used 
almost  exclusivel.y  in  conducting  Japa- 
nese international  trade.  Several  type- 
writers have  been  designed  and  are 
sold  for  writing  Japanese.  These  nui- 
chines,  however,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  equii)ped  with  type  to  write 
hundreds  of  different  characters,  are 
entirely  diff'erenf  from  any  machine 
used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  equip  a  standard  type- 
writer for  writing  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese. 

A  considerable  amount  of  dui)licat- 
ing  work  is  performed,  but  relatively 
few  copies  are  required,  as  form  let- 
ters in  English  are  of  little  use  in 
foreign  trade  and  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage is  used  for  local  purposes.  For 
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this  roason  the  gelatin  type  of  dupli- 
cator is  in  most  general  use.  ilost 
of  these  machines  are  locally  manu- 
factured and  retail  at  prices  from  $1 
up,  according  to  size  and  ((uality.  High 
priced  machines  do  not  tind  a  ready 
sale. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  their 
adding  machines  in  Japan,  American 
manufacturers  will  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  world's  original 
and  cheapest  adding,  subtracting,  mid- 
tiplying  and  dividing  machine,  the 
abacus,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Japan,  the 


"soroban."  These  little  contrivances, 
made  of  balls  of  wood  on  wires,  in  a 
wooden  frame,  cost  in  Japan  from  10 
cents  up,  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  tiie  country  knows  at  least  the 
elements    of    operating    one. 

It  is  said  that  an  expert  on  one  can 
compute  faster  than  an  expert  on  an 
American  adding  machine,  but  the 
adding  machine  is  undoubtedly,  pre- 
ferable, as  the  results  can  be  cheeked, 
while  with  the  Soroban  the  only  meth- 
od of  cheeking  is  to  do  it  over  again. 
However,    in   Japan,    where   labor   and 


time  are  of  comparatively  little  value, 
a  boy  with  a  "soroban"  is  certainly 
cheaper  than  a  trained  clerk  with  an 
expensive  adding  machine.  ■  Conse- 
quently, although  a  machine  is  occa- 
sionally sold,  American  manufacturers 
have  not  'found  a  ready  market  for 
their  products.  Because  of  the  non- 
listing  features  of  the  computing  ma- 
chine, this  type  of  adder  finds  even 
less  sale  than  the  standard  listing  ma- 
chines. No  statistics  of  importation 
are  available. 


Retrenchment  Follows  Speculation  in  Venezuela 


FOLLOWLXU     the     armistice,     the 
high  prices  paid  in  New  York  and 
Europe    for    coffee,    cacao,    and    bides 
stimulated    business    in    Venezuela    to 
an  extraordinary  degree.     C'onsecpient- 
ly   there   followed    an   era    of   specida- 
tion    in    almost    all    lines,    with    heavy 
buying  of  foreign  merchandise  at  high 
prices.     However,  the  i)rices  for  coffee, 
cacao,  and  hides,  upon  which  products 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country 
[depends,  have  fallen  considerably  with 
ja  '"slow"  and  inactive  market  in  New 
York  and  in  European  centers.  Hence 
I  a   retrenchment    on    the     part     of    the 
[largest  importers  of  foreign   merchan- 
rdise  is  necessary. 

Very    heavy   shipments     of    English 
'■  cotton    goods    have    been    arriving    in 
[•Venezuela  during  the  past  two  months, 
[says    Trade    Commissioner    Bell    in    a 
recent  report.     These  goods  were  pur- 
chased early  in  the  spring  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  large  coffee  crop  to  be  sold 
lat  the  high  prices  paid  for  last  year's 
i  crop,  which   have  not,  of  course,  been 
[realized.     As    a    result,    importers    are 
■  overstocked   with   foreign   made   goods 
purchased    at    high    prices.      Domestic 
mills  face  a  like  condition  since  they 
also  have  increased  production  and  in- 
vested heavily  in  additional  equipment 
to   meet  a   demand   similar  to   that   of 
last  year.     These  mills  now  find  them- 
selves   with     heavy     stocks     on    their 
hands  and  a  decreased  demand  in  the 
country ;    at   the    same    time    they    are 
being  pressed   for   capital   with   which 
to  meet  their  increased   expenses. 

Although  reductions  have  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  coffee,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  export- 
ers that  the  period  of  fluctuation  has 
come  to  an  end.  Holders  of  coffee 
foresee  a  slightly  increased  demand  in 
the  near  future  and  are  not  parting 
readily  with  their  stocks  at  prevail- 
ing offers.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
has  been  confirmed  by  recent  cable  ad- 
vice with  every  tendency  to  become 
higher  in  foreign  markets. 

Cotton,  too,  remains  steady  in  price 
and  demand,   the   domestic  mills  tak- 


Sugar  in  Honduras 

THBEE  sugar  companies  are  to  be 
established  in  Honduras,  one  to 
grow  sugar  cane,  a  second  to  prepare  it 
for  shipment  and  a  third  to  take  care 
of  the  transportation  of  the  sugar  to  the 
American  market.  A  complete  sugar 
mill,  with  an  initial  capacity  for  crush- 
ing 1,500  tons  of  sugar  cane  a  day,  is 
to  be  installed  by  a  $2,000,000  com- 
pany in  La  Lima,  the  heart  of  the  new 
sugar  region. 


ing  all  produced  in  the  country.  An- 
nouncement of  a  recent  increase  in 
price  of  this  raw  material  in  the 
United  States  acts  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Venezuelan  growers.  (On  Oct. 
2,  quotations  on  coffee,  cacao  and  cot- 
ton, were  somewhat  lower  than  those 
prevailing  on  Sept.  1  when  Mr.  Bell's 
report  was  written.)  In  spite  of  a 
25  per  cent  reduction  on  all  cotton 
goods  recently  announced  by  one  of 
the  domestic  mills,  piece  goods  remain 
steady  in  price  with  increases  regis- 
tered in  certain  popular  lines.  These 
increases  followed  cabled  reports  from 


Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
slightly  higher  prices. 

Money  is  demanding  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  the  supply  of  ready  cash 
for  loans  has  been  relatively  small 
during  the  past  few  months.  Domes- 
tic capital  is  usually  invested  in  coffee 
and  cacao  crop  advances  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Public  securities  have 
fallen  in  value,  although  prices  still 
remain  in  general  very  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  par  value. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
general  situation  in  Venezuela  is  one 
of  uncertainty  and  partial  paralysis 
during  the  period  of  liquidation  of  the 
foreign  obligations  of  the  merchants 
in  the  district.  Furthermore  there  is 
a  tendency  toM'ard  a  just  ecjualization 
of  domestic  values  which  have  been 
in  a  state  of  speculation  since  1919. 
Foreign  exporters,  principally  those  of 
the  United  States,  have  helped  this 
period  of  liquidation  and  retrench- 
ment in  Venezuela  by  their  refusal  of 
extended  credits,  thereby  jiecessitating 
carefid  buying  and  eliminating  certain 
elements  of  market  speculation  on  the 
new   crops   of  exportable   products. 


World's  Largest  Coal  Exporter 


THE  United  States  is  now  the 
world's  largest  coal  exporter. 
Prior  to  the  war,  says  a  statement  by. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
we  ranked  third  among  the  coal  ex- 
|.>orters  of  the  world,  -our  exports  in 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
war  having  been  slightly  less  than  20,- 
000,000  tons  against  76,000,000  tons  ex- 
ported by  Great  Britain  and  approxi- 
mately 30,000,000  tons  by  Germany. 

In  the  eight  months  ending  with 
August,  1920,  the  latest  date  for  which 
detailed  figures  are  available,  our  ex- 
ports of  coal  were,  in  round  terms, 
23,000,000  tons,   while  those   of   Great 


Britain  were,  in  the  same  period,  but 
18,375,000  tons,  and  those  of  Germany 
far  less  than  those  of  either  the 
United   States  or  Great  Britain. 

This  change  which  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  head  of  the  list 
of  world  coal  exporters,  is  due,  adds 
the  bank's  statement,  both  to  an  in- 
crease in  our  own  exports  and  a  de- 
crease in  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Our  coal  exports,  which  ag- 
gregate, in  round  terms,  28,000,000  tons 
in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  were  oidv  13,- 
000,000  tons  in  1910,  19,000,00  in"  1914, 
24,000,000  in  1917,  26,000,000  in  1918, 
and,  as  above  indicated,  28,000,000  tons 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Foreign  Trade  is  Theme 
of  California  Industries 


AT  a  recent  luncheon  meeting  oi 
the  California  Industries  Associa- 
tion in  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  central  theme  was  ■"Foreign 
Trade."  Besides  the  members  of  the 
Industries  Association,  there  were  pres- 
ent also  as  guests  many  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club. 

The  chairman  of  the  day  was  J.  G. 
Decatur,  commercial  agent  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
who  introduced  the  subject  of  foreign 
trade  by  referring  to  San  Francisco's 
strategic  position.  In  reference  tiiere- 
tb,  Mr.  Decatur  said: 

"The  city  of  San  Francisco  centers 
a  portion  of  the  world  where  vision  is 
given  the  privilege  of  magnifieent  dis- 
tances and  where  mm  of  success  grad- 
viate  from  the  High  School  of  Adver- 
sity. 

"Splendid  empires,  with  vast  Mealth 
I'eserved  for  new  untried  energy,  sur- 
round us  on  all  sides  and  the  riches 
of  (,'alifornia  only  reflect  the  lustre  of 
a  new  dawn  that  prefaces  the  coming 
day  when  we  shall  look  southward  and 
northward  along  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica's continent  and  across  the  waters 
that  form  the  grandeur  of  our  Pacific 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  fellowship  of- 
fered l)y  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  abiding  around  the 
confines  of  our  matchless  ocean. 

"California's  industry  will  unite 
with  that  of  our  neighbors  and  we 
shall  in  the  days  to  come  form  the 
realization  of  those  marvelous  dreams 
visioned  by  the  pioneers  who  first 
looked  on  the  barren  sand  hills  of  that 
now  great  city — 'Our  San  Francisco.' 

"Like  the  messengers  of  ancient  Is- 
rael, who  brought  good  reports  from 
the  land  of  promise,  we  have  two  here 
today:  Mr.  Hague  and  Mr.  Pinckn^y.'' 

Wm.  E.  Hague,  of  Hague  &  Com- 
pany, merchants,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Club,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders.  He  told  how 
the  organization  had  grown  from  thir- 
ty members  in  1917  to  over  500  mem- 
bers at  the  present  time. 

"The  large  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing in  California  during  recent  years 
is  going  to  put  California  on  the  map 
in  foreign  countries,"  said  Mr.  Hague, 
"which  brings  me  to  a  point  you  will 
all  be  glad  to  hear,  namely,  that  Cal- 
ifornia, and  particularly  San  Francis- 
co, is  well  known  in  China,  in  which 
country  I  have  been  a  recent  visitor. 

"China  ofifers  splendid  prospects 
for  the  absorption  of  ('alifornia  man- 
ufactures.      China   is  waking  up   and 


even  though  its  present  government  is 
\  ery  "inefficient,  the  people  themselves 
are  today  progressive. 

"The  richness  of  Chinese  soil  and 
the  industry  of  its  peoples  make  it  a 
wealthy  country.  There  are  rich  (Jhi- 
nese  merchants  in  every  city  and  they 
are  shrewd   traders. 

"Living  has  gone  up  sixt.y  per  cent 
since  the  war,  but  the  Chinese  have 
been  getting  proportionately  higher 
prices  for  their  products  and  the 
country  is  richer  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"The  high  price  of  silver  eimbled 
them  to  buy  from  us  during  and  after 
the  war  in  larger  quantities  than  ever 
before,  but  the  recent  drop  in  silver 
has,   of   course,    had   a    bad    effect    on 


Trade  of  Hongkong 

IMPORTS  into  the  port  of  Hongkong 
from  the  United  States  in  1919 
amounted  to  $78,000,000,  almost  double 
those  of  1918.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  decreased  from  $33,000,000  in 
1918  to  $21,000,000  in  1919.  This  repre- 
sents a  large  net  gain  in  the  foreign 
trade  total  with  the  Untied  States. 
American  Consul  General  Geo.  E.  Ander- 
son, Hongkong,  attributes  the  exten- 
sion of  American  trade  to  the  weak- 
ness of  European  competition  in  the 
matter  of  deliveries  and  to  great  im- 
provement in  American  business  poli- 
cies. He  says,  "At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  pre-war 
terms  offered  by  European  traders, 
i.e.,  ordinary  documentary  credits  even 
without  recourse,  should  not  be  af- 
forded by  American  exporters.  Any 
other  terms  will  seriously  curtail  their 
business. ' ' 


trade  and  extensive  buying  has  now 
ceased  for  the  time  being.  However, 
with  the  rapidly  falling  prices  on 
American  goods,  it  is  likely  that  this 
great  trade  will  be  revived,  for  the 
ratio  of  the  drop  in  silver  will  about 
equal  the  drop  in  our  own  prices. 

"1  look  for  increased  trade  with 
China  next  year  and  better  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  going 
through  a  period  of  adjustment  of 
prices  and  the  gradual  settlement  to 
pre-war  prices  in  all  countries  is  id- 
timately  boiuid  to  benefit  us  all.  China 
likes  US  and  wants  to  trade  with  us 
more  than   with   any   other   country. 

"While  admittedly  foreign  trade  of 
this  country  is  now  at  a  low  ebb,  yet 
1  believe  that  in  the  markets  of  for- 
eign countries  lies  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  our  future  commercial  prosper- 
ity. All  our  manufacturing  plants 
have  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  war  and  our  future  output  must 


be  proportiouately  greater.  We  can- 
not consume  this  increased  outjiut  at 
home,  and  therefore  it  is  logical  that 
in  the  nuirkets  of  the  world  we  must 
look  for  an  outlet  for  our  manufac- 
tured goods  as  never  before.  The  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country  must  be 
broadened  to  meet  the  situation,  for 
who  shall  say  that  America  cannot 
manufacture  as  good  and  as  cheap 
merchandise  as  other  countries  of  the 
world?  We  can  do  it  and  we  must 
do   it. 

"1  want  to  leave  this  thought  with 
you:  that  in  foreign  trade  and  the 
marts  of  the  world  lies  our  future 
commercial  prosperity." 

V.  H.  Pinckney,  foreign  manager  for 
the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
was  the  speaker  for  the  Foreign  Trade 
Conuuittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  (Commerce.  He  told  of  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Mexico  and  of  the  great 
opportunities  for  trade  with  that 
awakening  republic.     In  part  he  said: 

"People  are  asking  me  as  to  the 
l)robable  stability  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  What  they  really 
intend  to  inquire  about,  I  believe,  are 
the  prospects  for  stability  of  trade. 
This  stability  of  trade  will  depend 
now,  as  always,'  upon  three  funda- 
mentals. First,  traiLsportation ;  sec- 
ond, freedom  of  labor  and  exchange; 
third,  security. 

"In  respect  to  each  of  these  funda- 
mentals of  trade  my  observation  was 
that  conditions  in  Mexico  are  improv- 
ing. Transportation,  while  it  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  and  obstructed 
during  the  years  of  conflict,  is,  at  the- 
present  time,  being  rapidly  bettered. 
IMexico  is  also  restoring  the  freedom 
of  labor  and  exchange,  and  her  spirit 
is  manifested  by  the  reduction  of  ar- 
mament. 

"As  to  security,  I  might  instance 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  cars  are  ar- 
riving in  Mexico  ('ity  without  having 
suffered  from  pillage  or  any  obstruc- 
tion en  route.  On  the  whole,  conditions 
look   decidedly   promising. 

"We  must,  however,  in  dealing  with 
our  neighbors  of  Latin-America,  be 
careful  to  remove  all  luinatnral  ob- 
structions as  to  trade.  Tai'ift'  barriers 
which  prevent  the  introduction  of  ( 'al- 
ifornia's  prodnct,s  in  large  quantities 
into  those  countries  must  be  removed. 
California  food  products  are  treated 
as  luxuries  by  some  of  the  tariffs  in 
force  in  Latin-America,  and  our  man- 
ufacturers and  traders  should  see  that 
this  attitude  is  speedily  revised  in  or- 
der that  a  natural  and  profitable  trade 
may  spring  up  between  this  State  and 
the  countries  to  the  south." 

In  closing  the  meeting  James  II. 
IMcDonough,  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Industries  Association,  congrat- 
ulated the  speakers  upon  their  presen- 
tation of  the  opportunities  afforded 
('alifornia  manufacturers  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  markets. 
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Prosperity  in  Hawaiian  Islands 
Never  in  Such  Evidence  Before 


^(rorrespoiuli'iice    of    Mercantile    Trust 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 

GENERALLY  speal^ing  weather 
conditions  on  the  several  Ha- 
iwaiian  Islands  are  still  somewhat  un- 
I  favorable  to  growing  crops.  Of  course, 
tin  a  few  districts  normal  rainfall  has 
ebeen  enjoyed,  but  the  precipitation  for 
|the  Islands  as  a  whole  is  still  deficient 
twith    serious    drought    conditions    still 

jrevailing    on    Maui    and    in    the    lla- 

lakua  district  of  Hawaii. 

There    has    been   no    revision    of   the 

pstimate  of  next  year's  sugar  crop.   It 

remains  around  550,000  tons.  The  har- 

tvesting   of   this   year's   crop    is  jiearly 

feomiih'ted   with    shipments   to   October 

■  31   of  540,000  tons  against  a  probable 

outturn  of  561,600  tons.     The   renuiin- 

:}ug  21.500  tons  will  likely  go  forward 

'during  this  month  and  thus  there  will 

6e    completed    the     nu)st     remarkable 

year   in    point    of   financial    returns   in 

the   history   of   the   sugar    industry    in 

the  Hawaiian   Islands. 

Returns  on  shipments  to  September 
30  averaged  15.85c  a  pound  or  ^W7 
a  ton  of  raw  sugar  against  a  pre-war 
average  price  around  $80  a  ton.  More 
recent  shipments,  however,  have  se- 
cured a  lower  price  due  to  the  falling 
market  in  raw  sugar,  but  it  would  be 
safe  to  figure  an  average  return  of 
i|!285  a  ton  on  the  entire  crop,  giving 
a  sale  value  of  approximatelv  $160,- 
000,000. 

The  effecf  of  this  large  trade  bal- 
ance of  Hawaii  is  noticeable  in  every 
line  of  biisiuess  activity  and  there 
^probably  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
itory  of  the  .Islands  when  all  walks  of 
life  felt  the  prosperity  as  much  as 
today.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  very 
generous  bonus  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  sugar  planters,  which  shares  with 
labor  the  profits   in   sugar. 

At    a    recent    meeting    of    the    Ha- 
waiian  Sugar   Planters'   Association   a 
[new  bonus  scale  was  adopted   for  the 
next   crop   year.     This   cuts    down   the 
1  bonus    slightly    when    high    prices    of 
sugar    obtain,    but    increases    the    base 
fwage    resulting     in     a     larger    income 
iwhen  low  prices  of  sugar  prevail  and 
;  should    be    received    with    entire    satis- 
faction by  the  laborer.s,  as  indications 
certainly   point   to    a   lower   range    of 
sugar  prices. 


The  pineapple  harvest  is  progressing 
rai)idly  with  5,488,000  cases  produced 
to  October  31  out  of  an  estimate  of 
6,000,000.  The  canneries  are  running 
only  intermittently,  but  the  Avinter 
crop  will  come  in  along  in  December 
when  active  operations  will  be  re- 
sumed. It  is  reasonable  to  figure  a 
sale  value  of  about  $5.25  per  case  on 
the  6,000,000  cases  that  will  be  ])r()- 
dueed  in  the  Islands,  so  that  the  pine- 
ai)ple  exports  this  year  will  figure 
close  to  $31,000,000. 

Tourists  are  arriving  in  the  Islands 
in  increasing  numbers  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  records  will  -be  sur- 
passed during  the  winter  season. 


Australian  Industry 

THE  development  of  the  dried  fruit 
industry  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  considerable  quantities  are  being 
exported.  The  industry  has  been  chiefly 
centered  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  but  of  late  Western  Australia 
has  been  making  considerable  progress 
in  the  drying  of  vine  fruits,  and 
further  important  developments  are  ex- 
pected. 

A  terminal  grain  elevator  is  planned 
for  Fremantle,  the  chief  port  of  West- 
ern Australia,  with  storage  provision 
at  various  railway  sidings  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  The  project  calls  for  an 
expenditure   of   about   £1,000,000. 

Effective  from  September  17,  the 
duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  was  ad- 
vanced to  5  shillings  i  pence  per 
pound;  cut  tobacco,  5  shillings,  7 
pence  ;  cigars,  12  shillings,  and  cigar- 
ettes, 12  shillings.  The  excise  rates 
applicable  to  the  above  products  of 
Australian  manufacture  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate.       .; 


World's  Largest  Coal  Exporter 


{(^onllnuecl    from    piiRe   71) 


in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  seem  likely 
to  be  nearly  40,000,000  in  the  calendar 
year  1920,  the  total  for  the  latest 
months  for  which  figures  are  available 
having  been  practically  double  that  of 
the  same  months  of  the  immediately 
preceding  year. 

The  1920  record  will  probably  show 
our  total  coal  exported  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  any  year  preceding 
the  war.  All  of  the  above  figures,  it 
is  proper  to  add,  are  exclusive  of 
bunker  coal"  supplied  for  the  use  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
but  not  for  transportation  to  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
the  United  States  may  retain  perma- 
nently her  rank  as  the  world's  big- 
gest coal  exporter.  Our  total  coal 
"reserve,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
([uantity  remaining  underground  with- 
in our  own  territorial  limits,  is  forty 
times  as  much  as  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, formerly  the  world's  biggest  ex- 
porter, and  is,  in  fact,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  coal  "re- 
serve"  of   the   entire   world. 

Expert  estimates  of  the  world 's 
stock  of  coal,  presented  at  a  recent 
Geological  Congress  held  in  Canada, 
put  the  world's  total  coal  "reserve" 
at  7,398,000,000,000  tons  and  that  of 
the  United  States  alone  3,839,000,000,- 
000  or  527r  of  the  world's  total.  Ca- 
nada ranks  next  to  the  United  States 


with  1,234,000,000,000  tons  or  17'/  of 
the  world's  total;  China  996,000,000,- 
000  tons  or  14'/  of  the  world's  entire 
stock,  while  iiie  liritish  "reserve"  was 
stated  at  but  190,000,000,000  tons  or 
le.ss  than  3%   of  the  world's  total. 

The  leading  position  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Germany,  j)rior  to  the  war, 
in  the  list  of  coal  exporters  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  their  large 
fleets  of  commercial  vessels,  scouring 
the  world  for  food  and  manufactur- 
ing material,  could  carry  coal  at  ex- 
tremely low  rates,  while  the  fact  that 
Ave  have,  during  the  war,  greatly  en- 
larged our  commercial  fleet,  corre- 
si)onding]y  enlarges  our  power  of  dis- 
tribution. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  increased 
jioAver  of  transportation  on  our  own 
l)art,  and  shortage  of  supplies  from 
(ireat  Britain  and  Germany,  our  ex- 
ports of  bituminous  coal  to  Europe 
alone  in  the  calendar  year  1920  will 
approximate  10,000,000  tons  against 
less  than  1,000,000  tons  in  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  war;  and 
to  South  America,  Avhich  formerly 
drew  its  coal  from  P^urope,  our  ex- 
ports will  be  about  3,000,000  tons  in 
the  calendar  year  1920  as  against  a 
half  million  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  The  value  of  coal 
exported  from  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1920  will  exceed 
$300,000,000  against  $60,000,000  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war. 
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Standard  Makes  of  Motor  Cars  for  Export 

Standard  makes  of  American  built  motor  cars  offer  you  the  best  values 
for  your  money  and  we  are  ready  to  make  immediate  deliveries  of  every  make 
of  dependable  used  and  rebuilt  car. 

Buyers  for  export  and  foreign  concerns  who  import  motor  vehicles  can 
depend  on  us  to  render  an  unsurpassed  service. 

Your  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  attention  by  our  efficient  staff  of 
well  posted  automotive  experts,  and  our  communications  will  be  intelligent, 
comprehensive  and  reliable. 

Re/erences: 
Guaranty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
R.   G.  Dun  &  Company 
Bradstreets  Mercantile  Re'vitic 
Los  Angeles.  California,    U.   S.  A. 


The  PETERSON  Corporati 

Los  Angeles,  California,   U.  S.  A. 


on 


Cable  Address:  "Petco' 


Code:  ABC  5tli  Edition 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
'readers.     The  name  of  the  advertiser  v^ill  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.    This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  e£fort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Zellers-Stevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 
Addressograph  Company. 

FADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPLANES,    MOTORS    AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.   Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company. 

AUTOMOBILES 
.Sherman  Brotners  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
A.  A.  Peterson  Co. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND   TUBES 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
International   Commerce  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A.  Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Phoenix  Laboratories 
Jliller  &  Co. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 
First  Trust  Company  of  Hllo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing  Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific   Marine  Iron   Works. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrlm-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward  Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 
Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

BOX  SHOOKS 
Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettibone  Co. 
Butler-Nickerson  Co. 
Field  &  Gross. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
Western  Canning  Co. 
E.   H.  Hamlin  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
International  Commerce  Corporation 

CANS,  CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CASES,   STEEL  .... 
American  Steel  Package  Company. 

CASTINGS 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 
The  Arlington  Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington  Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola, 

CHINAWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCOA 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co. 

CROCKERY 
B.  F.  Heastand. 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL  ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 

DRESS  GOODS 
L.   Dinkelspiel   Company. 

DRAPERIES 

M.   S.  M.  Ozeer  &  Co. 

DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 
The  Hale  Company. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  GriKin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
.G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 

DYE  STUFFS 

Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 

ENAMELWARE 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 
Standard  Products  Company. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 
Perumal  &  Company 

FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 
Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Sperry  Flour  Co 
Great  Western  Milling  Co. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Hammer  &  Company 
National   Products  Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.   Pettibone  &  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 
Sherman   Brothers   Company. 
Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
L.  N.  Mendis  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 

GAS  ENGINES 

Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.    Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 
Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 
.Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 

HOSIERY 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

INK 
Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co. 

JAMS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

KEROSENE 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 

LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHING 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


.|m 
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GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 


I  General  Building: 

I   568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A 

i  Cable  Address:  "GENPAPER^' 


Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents 


Seaman  Paper  Co. 


L.  L,  Brown  Paper  Co, 

Adams,  Mass,  •                 Chicago,  111.         I 

Branches:        SEATTLE,       PORTLAND,       LOS  ANGELES  I 

""" '"'''""'"""''"'i'i>"i""<iiiininii»iiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiiiiMiiMiiimiiniiiniiiiiimiiMiimiiiii:riiimiiin  iiiiiiiiiiii mmiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Pan    Pad  ft 


MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


LUMBER 

Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co. 
Fred  Golding  Lbr.  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
Slade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 
Berger  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
International  Purchasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinery  Supply  Co. 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Church  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NOTIONS 
L.  Dlnkelspiel  Company. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL   OILS 

Young  Commission  Co., 


&   MATERIALS 


Inc. 


OILS 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
Wilshlre  Oil  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gllmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Certaln-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopkins  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
T-Tdward  Barrv  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

L|nriiiiii)iiriniriiniiiniiiiriiiiriiiiriiiiriniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiinii;^ 

I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  I 

=  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  I 

=  Desiccating   and    Fibre    Millers  = 

=  Agencies   In   Principal    Cities  = 

i  Additional    Connections    Desired  = 

I  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  I 

.^rilllllll)l!l[lllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllMJItllllltlllllll)[llllltlllltllllllllltllllllllllll|[INIIIII||li||(r 

ifimnnnmnrnmnmiiiiHiiiimiimiiiiMiiiiiiiMimriMiMiiiiiimmmtnimtHiniimiinmn^ 

CEYLON  TEA 

And  All  Ceylon  Produce 
Offered  for  Kxport  by 

M.  A.  MEEBA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO. 
42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  COLOMBO 
Codes:  A.B.  C  5th  Edition 
Cables:   "MUSHTHARI  Colombo"  . 

Agencies  Wanted  I 

^IIMIHHKHHHIHIIUtltHIIHIHIIIIIUHmMMimimHHmHIIiniHfHIIIHIHHniMlirillllHIIIIII^ 

^iniiitiiiriillitllllllltiiritllllllltllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiliiMiitiiiiniiHiiiiiiirJ 

J.    D.    FERNANDO  | 

29    DAM    STREET  COLOMBO  | 

Printer.  Bookseller  —  Importer  of  | 

1     Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries  | 

I  Agencies   Desired  | 

1  Cables   address   "GRANTHA"  i 


PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPER  MILLS 
Whalcn  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 

Gllmore  Petroleum  Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC   PAPER 

The  Ansco  Company. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

I'RESERVBS 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

riTMPS 

Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

A.  C.   Callan 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert   W.    Smith   Brokerage  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 
F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

ROOFING 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

RUBBER  GOODS 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEWING  MACHINES 
P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIPPING 
Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Williams-Marvin   Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SOAP 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

SPRINGS.  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 

STATIONERY 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
J.  D.  Fernando. 

l^lllinillMIIMIIIIIIir IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII nillMIIMIII MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIU 

Arthur  J.  Fernando  &  Co.  f 

COLOMBO  I 

I        Exporters  of  all  Ceylon  Produce        I 

-II I'lllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMiill MIIIMIIMIIr 

'^iiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiir>^ 

j  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  | 

I  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS  I 

I  COLOMBO,  CEYLON  | 

I    IMPORTERS  of  Dyes   and  Stationery    f 
I    EXPORTERS    of   All    Ceylon    Produce    | 

I  Telegraphic   Address:  | 

I  "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  f 

I  Codes  Used:  | 

I  A.  B.  C.  5th  Editon  and  Private  I 


STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
F.  Griffin  &  Co. 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL  AND   STEEL   PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Standard   Products  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  Ine. 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER,  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TEA 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Meera  Mohideen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
TRACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TRUCKS 

S.  L.   Abdul  Wahid. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver   Board    Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain -teed  Products  Corporation. 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE   (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &   Shipping  Agents. 

VULCANIZING 
L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS.   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

ThA  American   Pulley  Company. 
'^lliillllllilllllillliitillllllllllllriiilHillillllllllliilfiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiilllillilllllillllltllllltlllil 


I  Felix  Gomez  &  Company 

I  126,   OLD    MOOR    STREET 

I  COLOMBO 

I  EXPORTERS— All  Eastern  Produce. 

I  IMPORTERS— Drapery,  Millinery.  Musical 
I  Instrument.s.  Fancy  Goods.  Wines  and 
I  Spirits.  Stationery.  Leather  Goods, 
I  Grocery.  Cutler.v,  Glassware,  Perfumery 
I  Toilet  Goods.  Drugs  and  Chemicals, 
I        etc.,  etc. 

I         Mr,    F"elix    Gomez,    the    Director  of    this 

I  firm,  is  an  equal  partner  of  the  well  known 

I  firm  of  Messrs.    V.   G.   Gomez  &  Company 

I  (The    Central    Medical    Stores),    Colombo, 

I  Negombo,     Kandy     and     Chilaw,     desires 

I  foreign  connections  and  act   as  Represen- 

I  tatives  and  Buying  .\gents  at  this  end. 

I        References  could  be  had  from  our  Bank- 

I  er.s.  The  National  Bank  of  India  Limited. 

I  Cable  Address:    FELGOM,   Colombo 


lUiiiimiiiniiiiimimiuMiiiiiiiiwKHiiiywii 
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December     19  20 


n 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


I 


HABAXA.  CUBA— Gentleman  would  like  to  act 
as  agent  for  flmis  Interested  in  exporting 
codtlsli  and  sardines  to  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Address  Box  1448  Pan  Pa- 
citic. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES— Firm  in  British  West 
Indies  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  tlrnia  here 
Interested  in  importing  bananas.  Address  Dox 
1449  Pan  Pacific. 

C.\LG.\RY.  CANADA — Gentleman  desires  to  act 
as  agent  for  manufacturers  desirous  of  plac- 
ing their  goods  on  the  Western  mai'liet  of 
Canada.     Address    Box    1450    Pan    Pacilic-. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA— Firm  In  India  exportins- 
mica  In  all  grades  desires  to  communicate 
with  interested  firms.  Address  Box  1451  Pan 
Pacific. 

LONDON,  ENG.— Firm  in  England  wishes  to 
make  connections  with  firms  here  interesiod 
in  Importing  wire  rope.  Address  Box  1452, 
Pan  Pacific. 

KEMPSEY,  AUSTRALI.\— Gentleman  in  Aus- 
tralia is  in  a  position  to  olTer  hardwoods,  tal- 
low and  turpentine,  and  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Interested  firms.  Address  Box  1453  Pan 
Pacific. 

ISAH.\Y.\,  ,IAP.\N— Import  firm  in  Japan 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  firms  heie 
handling  bicycles,  fountain  pens,  conden.sed 
milk  and  safety  razors.  Address  Box  1454 
Pan   I'acific. 

SAN  FKANCISCO— Firm  in  the  Netherlands 
wishes  to  get  In  touch  with  importers  of 
washable  distempers  and  water  paints  In 
paste  and  powder  form.  Address  Box  1455 
I'an  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Party  in  San  Francisco  can 
supply  cocoanuts  from  Society  Islands  In  any 
quantity  desired.  Address  Box  1456  Pan  I'a- 
ciflc. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZE.VLAND— Gentleman 
desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  New  Zealand 
for  a  flooring  suitable  for  covering  ferro-con- 
crete.  Also  Interested  in  wood  board.  Address 
Box  1457  Pan  Pacific. 

ILOILO,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— Firm  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  de- 
siring to  establish  connections  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.     Address   Box  1458   Pan    Pacific. 

SAN  BL.\S,  MEXICO— Gentleman  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  here  inter- 
ested in  importing  Chili-Tepino  and  Oregano. 
Address  Box   1459   Pan  Pacific. 


.MI'jXICO.  D.  F. — Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  firms  here  manufacturing 
canned  food  products,  fiour.  drugs,  aulomo- 
l)nes,  lumber,  etc.,  and  desiring  agent  in  Mex- 
ico.    -Vddress    Box    1460    Pan    Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Gentleman  has  large  stocks 
of  the'' following  for  sale:  Madera  embroidered 
articles,  French  brushes,  perfumes,  glazed 
fruits,  etc.  Samples  of  embroidery  on  exhibit. 
Address  Box   1461   Pan  Pacific. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN— Gentleman  is  in  the 
market  for  ice  straw  and  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  that  can  offer  same.  Ad- 
dress Box   1462   Pan   Pacific. 

PARIS,  FRANCE— Firm  in  France  exporting 
Europe.in  merchandise  to  the  United  States 
desires  to  secure  a  representative  here.  Ad- 
dress Box  1463  Pan  Pacific. 

KYOTO,  JAPAN— Firm  in  ,Iapan  manufactur- 
ing and  exporting  all  kinds  of  gold,  silver  and 
aluminum  leaves  and  powders  wishes  to  make, 
connections*  with  firms  here  interested  in  im- 
porting same.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the 
Foreign  Trade  Department,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    Address  Box  1464  Pan  Pacific. 

BKUXELLES,  BELGU'M— Firm  in  Belgium  ex- 
porting Belgian  glassware  desires  to  get  in 
toucli  with  firms  here  interested  in  importing 
same.     Address   Box   1465   Pan   Pacific. 

S.\N  KELIEU,  SPAIN— Firm  in  Spain  engaged 
in  the  cork  industry  wishes  to  establish  con- 
nections with  firms  here  interested  In  im- 
porting this  commodity,  Addre.ss  Box  1466 
Pan   Pacific. 

VANCOUVEP,  B.  C— Gentleman  in  Vancouver 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  firms  here 
wishing  to  extend  their  trade  to  British  Co- 
lumbia.    .\ddre.ss   Box   1467    Pan   Pacific, 

MI<;XICO,  D.  F. — Gentleman  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  San  FrancLsco  firms  exporting 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  lard,  preserves,  wax, 
honey,  etc.,  as  he  desires  to  import  these  ar- 
ticles to  Mexico.  Address  Box  1468  Pan  Pa- 
cific. 

UAMBrUG,  GERMANY— Firm  in  Germany 
wislie.s  to  make  connections  with  firms  here 
that  can  export  calves  st*»machs,  linseed  oil, 
castor  oil.  horse  fat,  bone  fat,  etc.  Further 
details  on  file  at  the  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment.    Address  Box  1469  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  JOSE,  COST.\  RIC.\— Gentleman  export- 
ing hardwoods  from  Costa  Rica  desires  to 
make  connections  with  firms  here  interested 
in   same.     Address   Box  1470   Pan   Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Swiss  concern  manufactur- 
ing silk  hosiery  desires  to  secure  agent  here 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  on  the  I'acific  Coast. 
Address  Box  1471  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  JU.AN,  PORTO  RICO— Firm  in  Porto  Rico 
wishes  to  repre.sent  firms  desiring  to  estab- 
lish connections  there.  Address  Bo.k  1472  Pan 
Pacific. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZON.\— Firm  in  Arizona  washes 
to  get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  deal- 
ing   in    guanos    or    fertilizers.        .\ddress    Box 

1473  Pan  Pacific. 

TRIESTE.  ITALY'— Firm  in  Italy  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  large  quantities  of  canned  fish,  canned 
fruit,  condensed  milk,  corned  beef,  lard  and 
preserves,  and  wishes  to  make  connections 
with   firms   here   offering  same.     Addre.ss   Box 

1474  Pan  Pacific. 

BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA  —  Gentleman 
wishes  to  secure  representation  of  manufac- 
turers of  hosiery,  notions,  woolen  goods, 
underwear,  paints  and  varnishes,  enamelware 
for  hospital  and  home  use,  glassware  and 
sanitary    articles     for    women.     Address    Box 

1475  Pan  Pacific. 

YOKOHAM.V,  JAPAN— Firm  in  Japan  wishes 
to  make  connections  with  firms  here  inter- 
ested in  lithographic  stone  and  marble  board. 
Address  Box  1476  Pan  Pacific. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND^Firm  in  New 
Zealand  wishes  to  act  as  selling  agents  for 
export  firms  here  desiring  to  introduce  their 
lines  in  New  Zealand.  Further  particulars  on 
file  at  Foreign  Trade  Department.  Address 
Box  1477  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Party  can  supply  opals  and 
sapphires  direct  from  the  mines  in  large  quan- 
tities from  50  to  1.000  ounce  parcels.  Address 
Box  1478  Pan  Pacific. 

PLEASANTON,  CALIF,— American  gentleman 
fifteen  years  residence  in  Tropics,  speaks 
Spanish  fluently,  desires  to  represent  respons- 
ible firm  in  Central  or  South  America,  Has 
intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  -Americans  and 
has  proven  business  ability.  No  objection  to 
travel.     Address    Box    1479    Pan    Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— Representative  of 
San  Francisco  firm  Just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Europe  and  going  back  there 
in  the  near  future  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  desiring  representa- 
tion abroad.  Has  traveled  eight  years  and 
speaks  principal  foreign  languages  fluently. 
-Address  Box   1480  Pan   Pacific. 

HAVANA,  CUB.\ — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  t)teir  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  rai'road  cars.  Address  Box 
1481  Pan  Pacific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence   Invited 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus  $  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 1,500,000.00 

Resources,  over 150,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
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TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS: 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates. 

Write  direct  for  prices  and  samples,  or  specify  Western  Stopper  Company  Crowns  when  ordering 
through   your  broker. 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San  Francisco  i 

iTiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Ill I ii"i<"iiii"iMMiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiinimiiMiiiMiimiiniiiniiijiiMjiriiiiiiiiiijjimiiNiiimiriiiiMiiiiniiMiiMiiniiiiiim{iHiiijjiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii^^^^ 

';!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIII I I IIIIIIIIIMIIIIMII Illllllllllllllllllllllllll lllllllll IMIIII IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII |||||||||f llll|||||fM|||MIIIIIIIIIII IMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIII Illllllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllll' 

"WESTERN"  DIESEL  ENGINES 

I  (STATIONARY  AND  MARINE  TYPES) 

I  Sizes:     25    B.H.P.    per    working    cylinders    in    siuj,'le    and                            No  higli  pressure  injection  air  compressors  nor  high  pres- 

I  multiples  up  to  six  cylinders.                                                                                   sure   fuel   pumps.     The   simplest   successful   engine   built  op- 

I  Fuel:     Low  gravity  oils  in  their  natural  state.                                            erating  on  the  true  Diesel  principle. 

I  Write  for  Bulletin  No.  504. 

I      LOS  A^S^i?!  U.S.A.  WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  ^,^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Siiiiirriiiimiii iiiiiiiiii i iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii "iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiimiMiiiniiMiimiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiii^^ 

fiimimiimiiiiiiiiminiiMiimiiniiMiimiiiniiiiiiuiiiiHiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiini^ 


Factory   Representative 

CULVER   STERNS   MFG.   CO. 

Auto  Electric  Lighting  Specialties 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &    CARBON  CO. 

Dry  Cells  and   Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE   CO, 

Cartridge  and  Auto   Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.    Phone  Market  3351 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


rJmiimiiimuiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiniiiMiiniiiuiiiiMiitiiimimiimiiiMiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiuimiiimiM»^ 


£iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtiiiiiiiiiiiiitiriiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiMiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii3 

J.  A.  ROBLEJO  I 

I  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  j 

I    Desire' to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for  Exporters    | 
I  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits  I 

I    MANZANILLO  CUBA    | 

^innMiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiiiiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii^ 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiMiiraiiiiiiiiMimi^^^ 


References: 
MetrupoUtan  Bank 
Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

BBNCO 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  n.  T. 
Bedford  McNeil 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc.  | 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  | 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  | 

I     Freight   Forwarders  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA.  Correspondence  Solicited      | 

KlIIIIIIIIIIHIIMIIIMIMIIimiMlimiimiMIIIIIIINIIIIIIHIIIIIMIIMIIIUIIMIIMIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIMIIIMimilMIIIMIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinmillMmMlllllllllli 


iH;iii''iuiinuiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiniiiiniiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiMiniiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiit^ 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  I 

AND  I 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  | 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Cable  Address  "P  AJONES  MOBILE"  All  Leading  Codes  Used     | 

jjuiJUiiiiitJiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimuiiiitiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiHiiiitiiii)iiiiiiiii:.iiu^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiNiuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiia 


WHOLESALE 


SEEDS 


RETAIL    I 


I  GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

I  Send  For  Our  Catalog  | 

I  AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY  i 

I    LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA  I 

I  I 

^MiMnriiimiiiinMnMtmiuinHiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiim'MllHniUimillliiiiiiiimiiiijnHimurilMtin.lllMttliM'i''iiMMi"''ii"i'" 


£MniimiiitmmiiniinMiUMiimirtMiitnitniiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiitiitniii!;miiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiimitiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiH 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


"Sierra"     ::    "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A.  —  —    | 

MimilUIUUiUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'lllllllllllllllllll" 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  | 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley  j 


December    / 920 
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I     SAN  FRANCISCO  U.  S.  A.      | 

DEASY  and  JACKSOIN 

i  MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  EXPORTS  i 

244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  I 

i       ORIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  CALIFORNIA   CANNED  AND   DRIED   TRUITS        I 

I  CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES  BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.  I 

I  AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  I 

^miiiiiirMijmimiiiiiiMiiMimiJiiMniiiiMiimnMiniiiiMnMiiiiMiMinMiUMnuiiiiMiinniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiMiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
560  South  Main  Street 


All  Codes  and 
LanguaKes  Used 


Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 


Bookings  through  all  United 

States  Ports  to  all  parts 

of  the  World 


OCEAN 


TRArric 

SERVICE 


-RAIL 


MARINE  INSURANCE 
SHIPPING  ADVICE 


auuiuuniimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiJiinuiinnniinuiiiiiniiiiimmiu 


euttniuniiiiniiiuiiiiniiMiiiHiiMiiiiniiniirtiiuiiinMniiiiniiiiiiiMMfiiiniiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiMiiiniiiniiMiiniiniiiiiiiniiininniriiiiniirtirriiiiiniii^ 


NEW  YORK 


KOBE 


BOMBAY 


MEHTA  &   LYNN 


Importers:  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters:  | 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds,  | 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds  Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes,  | 

Petroleum  Products  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.     I 

-  E 
?iiiiiniiuiiriiiiiiiiiMiiiinirtiiiuiiiiniiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiutiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiNiiiuiiiiuiiiniriiiriiiiiiiMiuiinHinilininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiii^ 


Codes: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Lieber's  5  Letter 


I.' II iiiiiniiMimiitiiiiiiimiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiin   iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiimmtimiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimmiimiiiiMimi^^^^^^ 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax, 

Oils,  Etc. 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 

STEAMSHIP   AGENTS  AND   BROKERS 

General  Offices:  901-902-903  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  EXPORTERS  OF 

Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate, 
INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  Sheets,  Etc. 


<!iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimiimunMiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimMiiMiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimniiiiiiiiiiin 
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i     CHAS.   M.   PAGANINI 


Edward  Barry  Company 

WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EDWARD  p.   BARRY     S 


Agents  for: 

L.  L.  BROWN'S 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 

Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished 


MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT 

Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books 

Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiijMiiniiiuiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiviiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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T 
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CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes — Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  HAMLIN  CO. 

Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


s 

E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 
C 
E 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  Address:  NILMAH 

jHiliiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiMiiiMiniiinMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiM^ 


emtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiniiiiMinMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitii^ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INVITED 

— o — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head  Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,   COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  OALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathlla,"    Colombo 

••Ajmlr,"   Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,   Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys,   A.   B.   C.    5th   Ed., 

Western  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 
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Cambria  Spring  Company 


INCORPORATED 
"PROVEN  QUALITY" 


=  WHEELS  AND  RIMS  SPRING  BUMPERS  i 

I  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  | 

I  Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  | 

I  Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

I  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  | 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  I 

uiiiijiiiuiiiuiuiiiiuiiiuiuiiimiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiir 
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Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Write  Me  Your  Requirements 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER 

"Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


fjiiijuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiujjjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiL' 
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Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
EXPORTERS  OF 


Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment  | 


FACTORY 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


I INGRIM  -  RUTLEDGE  COMPANY  i  |  cast  iron  flanged  pipe  fittings 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I      WE  PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC"      | 

Siiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiliiiiiiiiuiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi3 
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MATSON  LINE  I  I   VICTOR  PATRON 


San  Francisco  /<?  |  | 

Honolulu  Manila  |  | 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  |  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  |  | 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


I     120  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal.     | 

^iiiiiiiiiirriijiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiriiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiiiii miimiiiiiifiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii m 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDC,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 

CABLE:  'PATRON" 


r-iiiiniiiiiririiir iiriiiiriiirriiiiniirriiiriiiiriiiiiiiiiriiininiiiniiiiiriiiriiiiir j iiiiiirrriiii iir fir riirirjirriiiiiiliill Lllllllli. 


MODERATE  COST 

While  the  "Western"  Diesel  Engine  represents 
the  highest  type  of  power  equipment  built  today,  its 
cost,  as  compared  with  other  engines  of  the  heavy 
duty  type,  is  moderate. 

The  price  is  well  within  the  reach  of  every  indi- 
vidual or  company  requiring  efficient,  dependable 
power  for  any  purpose.  Maintenance  and  operating 
costs  also  are  extremely  low. 

"Western"  not  only  represents  the  highest  type 
of  power  equipment,  but  is  the  most  economical  from 
every  standpoint  as  well. 

Send  /nr  deicriftivt  bullttin  No.  SOi 
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MACHINERY 


We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  quality  and  give  Engineering  service  and 
information  on  any  of  the  following  equipment: 


Air  Compressors 

Rock  Crushers 

Screening  &  Gravel  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Gas  Oil  &  Steam  Engines 

Pulverizing  Machinery 

Fertilizer  Plants 

Hoisting  Engines 

Conveying  Equipment 


Tramways 

Wood  and  Steel  Tanks 

Cement  Mill  Equipment 

Locomotives 

(Gas  and  Steam) 

Full  Diesel  Oil  Engines 

(Stationary  and  Marine) 

Electric  Motors 
Electric  Generators 


f!olliiis  & 
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INCORPORATED 
MACHINERY 


i 


447-449  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  229  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal,     I 
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PACIFIC  MAIL 


STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  right  way  to  go 


For  a  half  century  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  been  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers  to  the  Orient.  Today  its  ships,  American  Cr 
owned  and  manned,  reach  every  important  port  in  the  Orient  and  Far 


ing  freight  and  passengers  to  the  Orient.  Today  its  ships,  American 
owned  and  manned,  reach  every  important  port  in  the  Orient  and 
East.  The  Pacific  Mail's  seventy-three  years  of  experience  in  making 


people  comfortable  are  reflected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  present  day 
ships  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine. 

No  matter  whither  bound — the  Orient,  Far  East  or  Panama — 
veteran  travelers  agree  the  Pacific  Mail  is  the  right  way  to  go. 

The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 


tt 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and  Hongkong 
Sailings  every  28  days  by  S.S.  Ecuador,  S.S.  %)enezuela  and  S.S.  Colombia 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 

Singapore,  Colombo  and  Calcutta 

Sailings  bi-monthly  by  S.  S.  Colusa,  and  S.  S-  Santa  Cruz 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 

Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Canal  Zone 

Sailings  every  10  days 

For  information  apply  to  any  railroad  or  steamship  agent  or  to 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

General  Offices:  508  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

10  Hanover  Square,  New  York 


Undei*  American  Flag  / 

ESTABLISHED  1848  ■■■^ 
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Problems  of  Foreign  Exchange 
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Billion  Dollar  Financing  Corporation 
Latin  America  Offers  Opportunities 
Foreign  Markets  For  California  Industries 


W.  S  .Kies,  Lazaro  Basch,  Robert  Boomer,  C.  H.  Bentley,  Steven  de 
Csesznak,  Rajani  Kanta  Das,  Albert  Coyle 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 
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CHIEF 
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PA^HE    I 

SELF    VULCANIZING 

"rCTM 

FOR  I 

fAUTQMQBILE  TIRES 

9  MADE  IN    US -A 


"<: 


f*-^ 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  AH  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 
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Seven  and  One-Half  Per  Cent,  Safety  and  Opportunity 


Messrs.  Otto  A.  Berger,  W.  W.  Fleming  and  Edward  W.  Brown,  of  the  Berger  &  Carter 
interests,  known  throughout  the  ivorld  as  jobbers  of  fine  fruit  canning,  packing  and  drying 
and  other  high  production  machinery  of  all  kinds,  have  perfected  an  immense  merger  of 
manufacturing  interests  and  have  established  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  an  Industrial  City.  There 
they  are  manufacturing  high-class  machinery  for  the  fruit-drying ,  canning  and  packing 
business. 

The  Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Wonder  Dehydrator  Company,  the  National 
Axle  Corporation  and  the  B  &  C  Machinery  Company  have  been  merged  into  one  business  in 
which  Messrs.  Berger,  Fleming  and  Brown  have  made  investments  as  individuals  of  $250,000. 
These  industries,  under  central  management,  with  its  consequent  economy  of  operation 
and  overhead,  are  busy  now  on  orders  and  stock  for  the  forthcoming  fruit  season  and  on  ma- 
chinery which  goes  to  mxiny  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Orient  and  the  Antipodes. 

Every  day  the  wheels  of  this  great  factory  are  turning  out  profits  for  the  owners. 

It  is  a  going  concern,  and  its  units,  particularly  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  B  &  C  Machinery  Company  have  been  returning  dividends  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  average  Jias  been  five  times  dividend  requirements  for  the  Berger  & 
Carter  Machinery  Company  and  six  times  dividend  requirements  for  the  Smith  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


A  Good  Investment  is  Worth  a  Lifetime  of  Labor 


We  own  and  offer  for  sale  $^15,000  worth  of  the  Cumulative  Convertible  7-1/2  pre- 
ferred capital  stock  of  the  Berger,  Fleming  &  Broivn  Co.  It  is  an  attractive  industrial  secur- 
ity, with  a  dividend  rate  of  7-1/2  per  cent.  Each  share  of  Preferred  Stock  purchased  is  ac- 
companied by  a  bonus  of  a  half  share  of  the  Common  Stock.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
Preferred  Stock  may  be  retired  at  the  option  of  the  company,  on  the  payment  of  $52.50  per 
share,  a  profit  of  $2.50  a  share  and  giving  a  total  yield  on  the  investment  of  9.16  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Bargain  counter  prices  for  unassailable  industrial  stock  still  prevail.  This  however,  is  a 
condition  which  we  do  not  expect  to  maintain  very  much  longer  because  of  the  gradual  trend 
of  business  toward  the  pre-war  standard.  An  industrial  stock  which  yields  7-1/2  per  cent  a 
year,  with  a  $2.50  profit  at  retirement  and  ivhich  combines  safety  with  the  opportunity  given 
by  the  common  stock  of  sharing  in  profits  over  and  above  the  dividend  requirements  on  the 
preferred  should,  we  believe,  be  in  great  demand. 

Previous  records  of  the  companies  which  have  been  joined  in  this  raerger  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  all  show  profitable  operation  with  a  constantly  increasing  good  will  and  market 
and  with  a  world-wide  distributing  organization  such  as  comes  to  it  with  its  principal  owners; 
it  is  expected  that  these  records  will  be  constan  tly  reached  or  over  surpassed. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.     We  iVill  send  you  our 
literature  without  obligation  on  your  part.  ..  ' 


WHITING  &  COMPANY 

Investment  Securities 

601-604  First  National  Bank  BIdg. 

San  Jose,  California 
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Pan    Pacific 


Qlli^miral  Nattoual  2lauk 

of  Nriu  ^nrk 

FOUNDED  1824 

CAPITAL  $     4,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  14,500,000 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  225,000,000 

Officers 

UKItBEKT   K.    TWITCIIBLL.   Chainnan   of   Boaid 

PEBCV    H.    JOHNSTON,    I'rcsiileut 

EDWIN    S.    SOHBNCK.    First    Vice-President 

I'KAXK    K.    HOUSTON   Vice-President 

KKANCIS    HALPIN    Vice-President 

ISAAC   B.    nOPPKK   Vice-President 

fl-IFFOUD  P.  HUNT  Vice-President 

JESSE   M.    SMITH   : Vice-President 

EDWAIID    II.    SMITH    Vice-President 

ALBION    K.   CHAPMAN    Cashier 

EDWIN    GIBBS   Trust   Officer 

JAMES   E.    PARSON    Assistant  Cashier 

JAMES    McALLISTKB    Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN   (i.    SCIIMELZE;    Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN   K.   DOI>D  Assistant  Cashier 

SAMl'lOI.  T.   JONES  ~ Assistant  Cashier 

rl.IFFOKI)   U,    DUNHAM   ..._. Assistant  Cashier 

SAMUEL   SHAW,   JR Assistant  Cashier 

KoliEIlT   I).   SCOTT Assistant  Cashier 

WILBUR   V.    CROOK   Assistant  Cashier 

N.  BAXTER  JACKSON  Assistant  Cashier 

ROBERT  B.   RAYMOND  Mgr.   Foreign   Dept. 

ERNEST  J.  WATERMAN   Assistant  Trust  Officer 

HENRY  JI.   ROGERS Assistant  Mgr.   Foreign  Dept. 

Directors 

FltEIIERIC   \V.   STEVENS  ]JEN:;Y   A.   CAESAU 

W.    EMLEN   ROOKEVELT  FREDERIC  A.  JUIl.LIARD 

KOHEUT    WALTON    GOEI.ET  RIDLEY    WATTS 

DARWIN    P.    KIN(;SLEY  CHARLES  A.   CORLISS 

CHARLES  CHENEV  JOHN   A.    GARVER 

WILLIA.M  FELLOWES  MORGAN  MEItKFRT   K.   TWITCIIELL 

ARTHUR   ISELIN  I'lOliCV    H.  JOHNSTON 

GARRARD  CO.MLY  EDWIN    S.    .SCIIENCK 
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Grain  Driers 


I   For  Removing-  Excess  Moisture  from: 

I  Wheat  Coffee 

I  Maize  5^''^ 

I  Oats  5«^"« 

1  «        1  Peas 

I  Cereals  Peanuts 

I  Seeds  Cottonseed 

I  Palm  Nuts  -                      Copra 


Ellis  Ball  Bearing;  Rotary  Drier  E 

Rotary  Driers 

For  Removing'  Excess  Moisture,  Sterilizing,  Roasting   | 
and  Cooking  the  following: 


Corn  Meal 
Corn  Grits 
Corn  Germs 
Hominy 
Flour 
Feeds 
Write  for  Catalog 


Salts 

China  Clays 

Fertilizers 

Phosphates 

Ores 

Graphite 

Chemicals 

Cable  Address  "Edco' 
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J  THE  ELLIS  DRIER  COMPANY,  ^"^li^^^.^^^^  | 
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PflCIFK  5TE4M5HIPJ:9MWI 


Operating  the 
LARGEST  FLEET  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

UNDER  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

PUGET  SOUND— TRANS  PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Kegular  Sailings   (freiglit  only) 
U.  S.  .S.  B.  Class  .-\-l  Steel  vessels  between  Seattle,  Tacoma  and 
Yokohama.    Kobe.    Shanghai,    Hong    Kong,    Dairen.    Vladivostok, 
Manila  and  Singapore. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER— TRANS   PACIFIC   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings   (freight  only) 
U.  S.  S.  B.  Class  A-1  steel  vessels  between   Portland  and  Yoko- 
hama.   Kobe,    Shanghai.    Hong    Kimg.    Dairen,    Vladivostok    and 
Manila.    . 

PUGET   SOUND— CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  Sailings    (Passenger  and  freight) 
Coastwise    service    between    Seattle,     Tacoma,    Victoria,    Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
SS  President  SS  Admiral  Schley     SS  Admiral  Kvans 

SS  Governor  SS-  Admiral  Dewey     SS  Admiral  Sebree 

SS  Queen 

PUGET  SOUND— ALASKA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
Puget    Sound   to   all    points   in   Southeastern   and   Southwestern 
Alaska. 

SS  City  of  Seattle 
SS  Spokane  SS  Admiral  Watson 

SS  Admiral  Goodrich  SS  Admiral  Rodman 

CALIFORNIA— MEXICO  &  CENTRAL  AMERICA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passenger  and  freight) 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  all  west  coast  ports  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America, 
SS  Senator  SS  Admiral  Farragut 

OREGON— CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (Passengers  and  freight) 

San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Coos  Bay,  Marshfield,  Astoria,  Portland. 

SS  Curacao 

EAST   COAST— WEST   COAST   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailings  (freight  only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Boston  and  Philadelphia   to  Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Tacoma,   Seattle,  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 
8S00  ton  Vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  SS  Company 

ROUND    THE   WORLD   SERVICE 

Regular  Sailing^  (freight  only) 
Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Philippine  Islands,   Straits  Settle- 
ment,   China,    Japan    and    Siberia    for    Barber    Steamship    Line 
service  New  York  to  the  Orient  and  round  the  world. 

GENERAL   OFFICES 
Seattle,  Wash.  Shanghai 

L.    C.    Smith    BIdg.  53   Szechuen    Road 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Tacoma,   Wash. 

322   Citizen's    Bank    BIdg.       Perkins  BIdg. 

Portland,  Ore,      101  Third  St, 
H.  F.  Alexander  A.  F.  Haines 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'l.  Mgr. 

H.  C.  Cantelow  E.  G.  McMicken  R.  D.  Pinneo 

Ass't  General  Mgr.     Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.     Freight  Traffic  Mgr 


New  York  City 
17  State  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
112   Market   Street 


75   INDIVIDUAL   ADMIRAL   LINE   AGENCIES   in   the 

United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  Mexico  and 
the  C)entral  Americas. 
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HANNEVIG  SHIPPING 
AND  TRADING  CO. 

American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


Representing 

ChristofFer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,    Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig  Bros.   Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 


Cable  Address: 
Hannevig 

1=1 

Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley    Phrase   Code 


I       SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS       I 
I  SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS  | 
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DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  DESIRED  for  Uncontracted  Territory 

SUPERIOR 

COMPOUND  PUMPS 


i  ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and  i 

I             Packing  Troubles.  | 

I  SAVES  30''/  in  Horsepower.  | 

I  BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with  | 

I             Ring  Oilers.  | 

1  SIMPLE — Doesnotrequireexperiencetooperate.  FoolProof.  | 

I                                                 Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch  | 

I                           Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency  | 

I                    Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A.  | 

i  ADAIR   &   COMPANY  | 

I                           Factory  Foreign  Distributors  | 

I                                     Cable  Address:      "ADACO"  | 

I  SAN  FRANCISCO              CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A.  I 

TriiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitii^ 
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LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona  (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information   it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  tw^o  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 


A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year,  | 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 
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JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Jlm 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


I  STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,   Bondowoso    | 

i  10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

I  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I  J.  G.  STUBBS.  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 
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Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  for  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handlingof 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


^meSaving 

DeskSystemTile 

Sxev  comjKtrrmena  addeA  as  mpttrea.   Made  of  enamel^  afteet  steA 

Auk  far  booklet.  "How  to  Get  Greater  Dest  Efficiency." 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  numher  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
air  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary, for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  of 
your   business. 


Poar  Compar<iB«mt 
File,  SH.OU 


Extra  Units  mm 
needed  %  1 .50  e««li« 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis. 


1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET 
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40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Pan  Pacific  Corporation  Publishers 

John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

John  B.  King  General  Manager 

E.  S.   White Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wni.  E.  Aughinbaugrh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.   A.  McKelvie Vancouver,   B.   C. 

.lulji  G.  Kasai,   A.M Japan 

Viilabdhas    Runchordas   India 

CJeorge   Mellen Honolulu 

Thomas  Fox  Straits  Settlement 

W.  H.  Clarke  Australia 

Lazaro  Basch Mexico 

Vincent  Collovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L.   Carroll  Seattle 

W.  \V.  Wilmot  Los  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu,   B.C.S.,  M.A China 

H.  M.  Dias  Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
of  COM.MERCE  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
peoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
inlroductiim  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully 
assured  that  such  card.s  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the 
I'ltlVlLEGES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION  Bureaus,    while  traveling,  in   the  United   Stales. 


Subscription  Price, 
Single  Copies 


per  year $3.00 

25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MASAZIHEs^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 
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Foreign  Seruice- 

/TTHE  endeavor  of  Hotel  AcAlpin  to 
>*''nnake  itself  a  substantial  help,  as 
^e\\  asa  genuine  home,  to  its  patrons, 
has  resulted  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
a  boon  to  the  traveler,  no  matter  how 
experienced  he  may  be. 

At  the  hotel  the  details  of  your  trip 
are  lifted  from  your  shoulders;  all 
the  irritation  of  routine  in  procuring 
accomodations,  tickets,  letters  or 
credit,  hotel  reservations,  etc.,  is 
avoided. 

HOTEL 
M^ALPIN 

LM. BOOMER  Mana^in^Directov Newark 


i^^^ 
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.Jim 
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Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  convenient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  con.plete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and   price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC     SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main   Offices:   67   New    Montgomery   St,,  San    Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


Operating  Tallow  and   Soap   Factories,   Packing  Houses,   Including 
Slaughter  House  In  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  In  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin.  Dalren,  Harbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Francisco,  New  York— "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All   Standard,   A. B.C.   5th.,   Imp.,   Bentley's,   Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


AKencie.s: 
Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hailar. 

Branches: 
Harbin:    38-84    Bolshoi    Prospect  Habarovsk:    Flour   Mill    Field 

Dairen:      23,    Nichidori  New  York:  2,   Rector  Street 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.-  1   own   make) 
SHEEP     AND     HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian    and   Chinese) 
NUTS  (Manchurian  All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON    AND  STEEL 
TIN  AND  TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS 
SOLE  AND   UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


•  CABLES:  "SMYTHE  PHH.ADELFHIA' 


Th( 


J.  L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writing 

Simili 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

Ledger 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

Printing 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


^iiiiMniiMiiniiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiittiiirtiiitiii 


I    Parent  Company 
I     Established  1867 


Resources  Over 
Jl, 000,000 


Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Co. 

Manufacturers '  Representatives 

IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  | 

IMPORTS  I 

Chinaware,    Crockery,    Enamelware,  | 

Matches,      Paper,     Vegetable      Oils,  | 

Essential      Oils,      Hides,      Brushes,  | 

Bristles,      Rattan,      Copra,      Kapok,  | 

Produce       and       Raw       Materials  | 

EXPORTS  I 

Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and  | 

all    Steel    Products,    Hardware    and  | 

Tools,     Aluminum,     Rosin,     Borax,  | 

Caustic   Soda   and   Chemicals,   Dyes,  | 

California    Food    Products    and    all  | 

Raw  Materials.  | 

enable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco  | 

All  Codes  I 

871   Market   Street,   San   Francisco,    Cal.,   U.  S.   A.   | 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Addr'ess  °"«d   ^^''^P^S 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 
Oriental  Walnuts       a.  b.  c. 

Oriental  Beans        ^*'*  ^^'"°» 

Dessicated  Cocoanut 

Japanese  Crabmeat 

Vegetable  Oils 


I  We  offer  a  competent  buying  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  | 

^lUiJiniiJiimiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiMiiiJiiJiiiimiimimiiiimiimiiiiiiijjiiiiijiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii ii iiniiiimiiJiiimiiJiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJimjuiiJMiiiiimnjiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiJiMJiriiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiijjiiijiiiiim miiiir, 

intniiuiuiMitiMiiiiniKiiiniiiriiiriiiiiiiiniiihiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiirMiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


For  Ship -Builders 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  for  immediate  sale  and  delivery  a  large  and  assorted 
stock  of  IRON  and  STEEL  products,  among  which  the  following  items  are  of 
especial  interest  to  ship-builders: 

Wire  Rope  Boiler  Tubes 

Chain  Rivets 

Boat  Spikes  Valves 

Searchlights  {naval  type) 


ALSO,  for  general  builders: 

Structurals 
Bar  Iron 


Plates 
Floor  Plates 


Write  or  Wire 


A.  C.  CALLAN 

OREGON  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
"CALLAN"  Portland,  Oregon 


CALLAN  &  FORTIER 
1721  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


IViliiiiiiniMiuiiiiiiiiiNiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuirNiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiNiiiuiiiniinniuiiMiiiMiiiuiiiiLiiiiiiniitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
F9iiiiMiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMmiiiiiiMiimnmiiniiiMiiuiiiMiiMniniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiihiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiii^  iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^' 


VICTORY  OIL  ENGINES 

FOR  CRUDE  AND  LOWER  GRADE  FUEL  OILS 

The  Motor  of  Reliability  and  Efficiency 


Inquiries  Solicited 


Write  for  Catalog 


Stationery  Type  8  to  100  H.  P. 
Made  in  One.  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 


VICTORY  ENGINEERING  AND  SALES  CO. 

Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

Exporters  of  Cast  Iron  Flanged  Pipe  Fittings 

Cable  "Victory"  San  Francisco 
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IMPORTS 

Olive   Oil 

Itiisic  Matorials 

Oils 

Perfumers'    Materials 

CamuMl    and    Suinkod    Fish      I^'^'c 
(•,,,n-.,                                                Haw  Sugar 

Castor   Ucans 
('iK'oa  Roans 
('riKlc    Uuhbor 

Sliellae 
Twine 
Vanilla  Beans 

('..(I    Livor   Oil 

Chicle 

Cutlory 

Tonl    Steel 
Woolens 
W.M.d    Pulp 

Currants 
Cliooso 

EXPORTS 

Cnrk 

Automotive   Accessories 

Danish  Bnttor 

Agricultural    Implements 

Dyestuffs 

lUueatoue 

EsKontial   Oils 

Beans 

(inano 
Ilonip 
Hides 

Copperas 

Camel  Cigarettes 

Cutlery 

Hardwood 

Clinical  Thermometers 

IndiKo 

Disinfectants 

.Mexican   Panoohu 

Foodstuffs 

Norwegian 

■     Hardware 

Hosiery 

Hf>spitnl    Supplies    and 

Furnlturtr 
Leaf   Tobacco 
l.ards   and   Fats 
Machinery,   Light 
OilK 

Overalls  and  Work  Clothes 
Paints 
Perfumes 
Paraffine   W'ai 
Rails 

Rubber  G<Kids 
Kiioes 
Steel 

Tobacco   Stems 
Trucks 
Tractors 
Trailers 
Tin  Ion  a  Us 
Vehicles 
Varnish 

Watco  Brand  Salt 
Watco    Brand    Canned 

Omxls 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 


IMPORTEKS  —  EXPORTEKS  —  MANUFACTURERS'   AGENTS      I 


Kxecutive  Offices: 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


Associated  C>ffices: 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


AMSTERDAM,  DANZIG 
Representatives  in  Principal  Oriental,  Latin-American  and  European 
Cities  References   Exchanged 


Correspondence    Invited,    French,   Spanish,   German.    Hollandish 
Cable   Address:    "WATCO"  All    Standard    Codes    Used 


'iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiii Illlllllllllll iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii Illllllllllll mil iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil mm imii niiH " i iiimimimimimimiimimiimim iimiimi imiiiiii iiimimimiimiiimm iimmiiiimmmir 


It  cosils 
no  more 


to  print  a 
beautiful 
design  in 
a  giveiv. 
number  of 
colors  than 
it  does  an 
ordinary 
one  *  -  s 


c^nJj) 


let  our  Ma^er  Arties 

immiove  your  label,  packa^je 

and  advertising  designs. 

ibur  future  co^  will  be 

no  greater. 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

Seattle  Los  Angeles  Fresno 

Portland      .Sacramento       Honolulu 

San  Francisco 


^IIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIilllMIIIIIIMIIIIIIiMIIIIIIIMtllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMnilllllllllllliniMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIItllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllinillllllllir. 

lAlberhillClays  j 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

I  facture  of  | 

I  High  Grade  Refractories                         Sanitary  Ware  | 

I  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware               Chemical  Stoneware  | 

I  Electrical  Insulators                                     Building  Brick  and  Tile  | 

I  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  | 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays   gets  | 

I  w^ith  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  I 

I  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  f 

I  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  | 

I  mists  of  long  experience,   and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  | 

i  in    an    effort    to    secure    the   best    results   for   the    manufacturer.  | 

i  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  = 

I  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  = 

I  the  market.  | 

I  The    Alberhill    Coal     &     Clay     Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  | 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  | 

i  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  = 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  f 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  i 

I  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  | 

I  slightest  degree;  it  w^ill,    how^ever,   bring  you  promptly  a  w^ork-  | 

I  ing    sample    of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  | 

I  your  particular  needs.  | 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 


I     Pacific   Electric  Building 


Los  Angeles,    Calif.     § 
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"World-Wide 

Charterers 


Agencies  In  All 
Principal  Ports 


Mniu^rBal  i>Ijtpptng  $c  Srabtng  Qln. 

SHIP   BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 


IMPORTS 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Branch  Office:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  I 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstrad"  New  York  | 

Eiiiim iNjiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiNimimiiimirimimiiiiimmmiiiimiiMiimimimiriiiimiMi iimiirMlimilMllliUIIIIMIimUMIIIIIIIMillMIIMIIIUIimiimuilllllllUIMIIIIIlllilnilliliiillllMllinillllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllilluillllllllilMiiMlliu 


I        EXPORTS 

I      Canned  Salmon^,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
I      ducts.  Etc. 


January     192  I  ^^ 
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I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  | 

I  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  j 

I  Established  1852  | 

I  ■  Manufacturers  for  Export  of  I 

MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 

INCLUDING  I 

MINERVA  SUITINGS  I 

fmimimiimiimimiiniimiii iiiiiiiimiiiiiniiniiiiiiitiiiimimitiiniimimmiiiiiiMimiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiHmiimiiiM  imiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimniiiniiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiim mimiiiiiimitiiiiiiiimimiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniimiiil 


Cable  address 
Llewellyn 


IRON  WORKS 
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CARGO 


LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 

TANKS 
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ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS 


We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

R&FINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th. Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 
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Established  1849 


Cable  Address  "Redbois" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


I 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

I  .  SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

I  And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

I  Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

I  Branch  Houses: 

I      NEW  YOEK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.     PORTLAND:  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 
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Gilmore  petroleum  products  are  marketed  In 
foreign  countries  under  the  trade  marked  name 
of  "Pagoda  Brand." 

We  have  taken  this  precaution  tor  the  protec- 
tion of  our  foreign  clients — to  insure  them  a 
product  which  we  stand  squarely  back  of. 

Tell    Us    Your   Requirements 
For    All    Petroleum    Products 

GILMORE 

PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

Producers  Refiners  Marketers 

700    VAN    NUYS    BLDG. 
Los  Angeles,   Calif.,   U.   S.   A. 

Some   of  Our  Specialties: 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Kngine   Distillates 

Tractor  Fuels 

Semi-Diesel    Kngrine    Fuels 

Motor   Oils 

Machine  Oils 

Cable   Address: 
"Gilpeco"    Los    Angeles 

,\11   Standard   Codes  I'sed 

Correspondence     in     all 
Commercial    Languages 
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Cable  inquiries  requested. 
Prompt       cable       answers 

made. 
Prices  quoted  c.   i.   f.   any 
port. 
WE  BUY  AND  SELL 


Butlef-NickersoftCbmpanY       \-^^^'     J 


EXPORTERS 


IMPORTERS- 
40  Ca 

■BUTNICK- 


OiA/e:  Multigraph,H\r — , 

C.  BENSINGER  CO. 
77  Whitehall  Street 


NewYorkCity 

CABLE  CODES 

BENSINGER   COOE-BOOK      SPECIALISTS  OFFER 

ABC   CODE,   6th    Edition;   wonderful   in   saving   and   I 

proved  over  ail   other  A   B  C's  by  same  author, 
ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,     w/ith     Improved     Condensers 

making  "2  words  in   1,"  (cuts  cost  in   half) 
ABC  CODE,  5th    Edition,  called  "Improved" — Consult   us 

before  ordering    Engl,   or   Span. 
COMMERCIAL  TELEGR.   and   CABLE   CODE- 

Consult   us   before   investing. 
GENERAL   TELEGRAPH    CODE 

LIEBER'S   5   LETTER,    English,   Spanish   or   French 
MEYER'S   COTTON    CODE,   39TH    EDITION 
PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL    BANKING   CODE, 
SCOTT'S  CODE,   10TH   EDITION,  with   Bentley  Appendix, 

$27.50,  without  5  letters 
SIMPLEX   STANDARD  CODE 
VOLLER'S   12   FIGURE    CONDENSER 
WATKINS   SHIPPERS   CODE    1881/84   and    Appendix. 
WATKINS  SHIPPERS  CODE    REVISED   1904 
WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,   $19.50—5   Letter, 
WHITELAW'S   CIPHER,  401    Million   Words 
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"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE' 


•      $18.00 

$15.00 
$20.00 
$15.00 
$50.00 
$15.00 


$25.00 
$10.00 
$4.50 
$22.00 
$40.00 
$30.00 
$15.00 


Largest  selling  code — used  all  over  the  world — 
saves  more  than  50%  over  plain  English  cabling. 

Every   Copy 


Regular  office  size,  5  letter  edition. 

Travelers'  pocket  size,  5  letter 
edition,    handsome   binding, 

Regular   office   size,   3   and   5    letter 
combined, 

Regular  office  size.  Improved  5  let- 
ter and   figures, 


Every   Copy   of 

BENTLEY'S 


$25.00 


has 


identical 
text 


IN  PREPARATION: 
Benslnger's-Bentley  supplement  with   23,000  most 

useful    word-phrases 

For  forwarding  by  mail  to  any  destination  add 
40c   PER  COPY— All   Books  Guaranteed 


$7.50 


BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS! 

Send  for  free  circular  to   CODE    USERS   No.   348 


-AGEOL 


The  Fageol  Compound  Seven  Speecl 
Transmission  has  given  owners  of  Fageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 

which  has  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  hauling  over  level 
roads  has  })een  made  profitable  because  of 
lessenetl  fuel  consuiiiptiou  and  retlueed  motor 
vibration.  Motor  sjieed  lias  been  kejit  low 
while  trufk  sjiced  has  been  greatly  increased. 
(Jn  hills  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
be    uiicon(juerable    difliculties. 

iii^lt.    More  Truck  Speed 
91%  More  Pulling  Power 
33  fo  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "FaKeol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

"Jtoneit  ProJutts'' 

Oakland,  Calif.  ■  U.  S.  A. 


1%  Ton,  2%  Ton,  3%-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton 
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Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San  Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley  i 

Western  Union  (5  letter)     1 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition  i 


Caravel  Company  of  California 


INCORPORATED 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco  California 


IMPORTERS 

[=1 
Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna, 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION 

New  York  Office:      309  Broadway,  N,  Y.  C. 

BRANCHES: 
London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland 

AGENCIES: 

Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo 

and  all  other  principal  ports 

Correspondence  Solicited  References  Furnished 

Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually 
advantageous  position  to   handle  all   your  needs  and   guarantee 


=     absolute  satisfaction. 

I  We  quote  C.  1.  F.  any  port. 

I     help  you  with  your   needs.  = 
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Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will 


WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


INTERrOCEAN  FILM 


\v-C«H*l»6  Hi^-^ON/ 


LONBON,  ENG. 


PARIS,  FRANCE 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 
I  Company  | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)  | 

I  Exporters  of  I 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I    Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 
I  Schedules   and    other   information   supplied.  | 

I  Importers  of  i 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  | 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,    Rice,   Wheat  Bags,   Jute,  Etc.  | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of  i   I 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  J 

I  Head  Office:  | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

I  Branch  Offices:  I 

I  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  | 

I  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  | 
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Export  Business  of  The  United  States 
Balked  By  Difficulties  of  Exchange 


J5y    W.    S.   KIES 

Chairman,    First    Federal    Foreign 

Banking  Association 

''  I  'HERE  is  pretty  nearly  unanimous 
-*■  belief  that  the  export  business 
of  the  United  States  is  having  a  set- 
back on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
tlie  exchanges  and  world-wide  credit 
uncertainties.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  actual  movement 
of  business  l)y  the  general  impression 
prevalent  in  the  business  community. 

Past  experience  has  been  that  great 
meclianieal  difficulties  have  been 
tlirowu  in  the  ^\ay  of  international 
commerce,  and  in  tlie  face  of  these 
difficulties  the  business  community  has 
often  underestimated  its  own  resource- 
fulness. It  was  so  all  through  tlie 
war,  both  here  and  in  England.  War- 
control  and  restrictions  seemed  almost 
insurnu)untable  at  times,  but  com- 
laerce  moved.  Wlien  one  kind  of 
commerce  dropped,  another  expaiuled. 
The  statistics  nearly  always  showed 
that  business  resourcefulness  Imd 
"foxuul  the  way." 

World    Developments 
Undoubtedly    Serious 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  are 
different  and  more  fundamental  in 
character.  They  involve  inability  of 
foreign  customers  to  buy,  instead  of 
difficulties  and  cost  of  getting  goods 
to  them.  They  involve  international 
business  confidence,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
chinery of  exchanges. 

Developments  all  around  the  world 
are  undoubtedly  serious.  There  are 
signs  of  business  depression  in  every 
continent.  Europe  seems  to  be  on  the 
point  of  a  more  or  less  involuntary 
ileflation  prograin,  caused  bj'^  contrac- 
tion of  credit  and  the  impossibility  of 


contiiuiing  at  the  recent  i)ace  of  un- 
productive expenditure  without  pi'o- 
duction  of  sonu'thing  besides  debt  to 
pay  for  it. 

There  are  great  unliquidated  stocks 
of  raw  materials  and  some  manufac- 
tured goods  in  the  central  markets. 
There  is  a  large  unsettled  debt  for  last 
year's  imports — debt  in  the  form  of 
direct  individual  owiiigs  for  goods  not 
yet  paid  for,  debt  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign   nu)neys   taken    by    our   exporters 


CAPE   TOWN,   SOUTH    AFRICA 

in  payment  aiul  remaining  on  dei)0sit 
in  Europeans  banks,  and  debt  in  the 
form  of  great  consignments  of  certain 
classes  of  products  not  yet  even  sold. 
But  for  all  that,  there  are  .  offsets 
in  the  situation.  Europe's  unpaid 
merchandise  debt  is  probably  over- 
estimated.    There  has  beeh  "invisible" 


liijuiilation  in  majiy  forms.  It  is  a 
\ery  good  sign  that  the  dollar  has 
advanced  very  slightly  during  the  past 
month  in  exchange  with  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  strain  of  settlement 
is  very  heavy  because  of  the  fact  that 
Europe  must  combine  payment  of  bills 
carried  over  several  months  on  the  old 
usual  terms  of  credit  with  cash  pay- 
ment on  much  that  was  currently 
bought. 

There  is  this  sign,  and  there  is  the 
sign  of  progress  toward  normality  of 
trade  that  a  careful  study  of  Europe's 
statistics  of  commerce  reveals.  We 
are  told  of  continued  balances  of  ex- 
cess importations  by  the  European 
countries.  The  figures  of  the  balances 
are  about  as  large  as  they  were  a  year 
ago,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  great  growth 
of  commerce  they  are  much  smaller 
in  proportion. 

A  deficit  of  a  million  dollars  in  a 
convalescent  trade  of  $25,000,000  is 
much  more  likety  to  be  absorbed  in 
part  or  in  whole  by  some  of  the  in- 
visible settlement  factors  in  commerce 
than  is  a  million  in  a  $2,000,000  trade. 
In  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
the  proportion  of  trade  deficits  is  rap- 
idly growing  smaller. 

Emergency     Maxihinery 
Exchange    and    Credit 

There  is  no  close  statistical  basis  for 
estimating  what  Europe  owes  us  in 
the  different  forms  of  unpaid  trade 
balances.  It  is  known  that  individual 
p]ng]isli  concerns,  for  instance,  have 
made  settlements  here  by  the  private 
sale  of  American  securities  they 
owned.  Europe  has  also  settled  much 
of  this  debt  in  a  round-about  way  by 
transferring  to  us  funds  arising  out 
of  investments  and  business  interests 
all  over  the  world. 

The  sharpness  of  the  discount  in 
many  currencies  as  against  the  dollar 
shows  this  plainly,  and  European 
bankers  speak  of  this  themselves.  And 
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whenever  American  concerns  accept 
payment  in  foreign  currencies,  and 
these  currencies  do  not  represent  full 
\alue  of  goods  in  dollars,  they  assume 
the  loss  of  any  discount  in  the  value 
of  the  foreign  money  and  thereby  re- 
lieve P]urope  of  so  much  of  the  debt, 
as  we  would   measure  it  in   dollars. 

There  are  so  many  "invisible"  set- 
tlement transactions  (including  ship- 
ping, our  European  travel,  insurance, 
etc.)  going  on  as  to  make  any  named 
figure  a  result  of  more  or  less  expert 
guesswork. 

The  emergency  machinery  of  bank- 
ing and  exchange  that  circumstances 
have  given  rise  to  in  Europe  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  developing  situa- 
tion. 

Switzerland  is  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency center  for  a  large  volume  of 
commerce  covering  all  Southeastern 
Europe.  Even  Germany  is  using  this 
center  heavily,  as  well  as  New  York, 
in  carrying  on  its  rapidly  growing 
business.  Bills  drawn  in  Swiss  francs 
are  the  medium  for  extensive  buying 
and  selling,  prices  being  quoted  in  this 
currency  also.  It  is  an  interesting 
situation. 

Switzerland  is  itself  a  small  coun- 
try, almost  exelusivelj'  industrial.  Its 
industries  are  at  the  present  very  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  restricted  mar- 
kets and  competition.  Its  banks  are 
under  admirable  management,  and 
have  a  record  of  solid,  conservative 
policy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Swiss 
character  that  so  vast  a  trust  in  their 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  them.  For 
it  is  a  very  great  responsibility  to  act 
as  the  banker  and  guarantor  for  so 
great  a  commerce. 

England,  in  its  world-wide  banking 
services,  has  had  a  great  background 
of  enormous  entre-pot  trade,  capital 
and  investments  all  over  the  world. 
AVe  also  have  our  even  greater  bulk  of 
industry,  and  of  home  and  foreign 
trade,  in  which  to  absorb  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  international  credit  and 
currency  business  that  is  being  thrown 
on  us,  with  no  great  present  advan- 
tage to  our  economic  situation,  but 
with  undoubted  advantages  for  the 
future. 

Holland's  banking  community  is  also 
being  used   as   a   center  of  credit. 

Germany's    Situation 
Peculiar  in  Exchange 

Germany's  lively  activity  in  export 
business  is  attracting  some  of  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  England  have  made  a  formal 
demand  for  some  kind  of  protection 
against  the  'flood  of  German  products 
l)ut  upon  the  market  there.  We  are 
hearing  of  German  manufactures  in 
our  own  market,  offered  at  prices  sub- 
stantially below  competitive  figures 
made  by  American   concerns. 

The  peculiarity  of  Germany's  situa- 
tion in  exchange  seems  to  have  some- 
thing  to    do   with    the   ability   of   her 


Ceylon's  Exports  Slump  and  Imports  Gain 


THE  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1920,  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  exports,  whereas  the  Im- 
ports for  the  same  period  incvcaseil 
almost  50  per  cent.  In  spite  ot  the 
larger  quantities  exported  of  tea,  des- 
iccated and  fresh  cocoanut,  cacao,  cit- 
roneUa  oil,  cinnamon  and  other  prod- 
ucts, the  very  great  decreases  in  ex- 
portation of  rubber,  cocoanut  oil  and 
copra  and  the  lesser  decreases  shown 
In  the  exportation  of  areca  nuts,  car- 
danoms,  cinnamon  and  many  other 
minor  products  have  been  sufficient  to 
react  most  unfavorably  and  produce  a 
reversal  of  the  situation  of  one  year 
ago. 

The  favorable  trade  balance  for  the 
first  half  of  1919  was  about  56,000,0(iO 
rupees  (a  rupee  equals  32  cents  at  nor- 
lual  rate  of  exchange),  while  there  is 
an  adverse  balance  of  66,000,000  rupees 
for  the   first  half  of   1920. 

The    value    of   imports    for   the    first 


six  months  of  1919  was  101,948,420  ru- 
pees. Diuring  the  first  six  months  of 
1920  this  increased  to  150,448,712  ru- 
pees. For  the  corresponding  .periods 
in  1919  and  1920  exports  were  valued 
at  157,846,932  and  84,957,271  rvpels 
respectively. 

The  greatest  individual  increa.se  in 
importation  came  under  the  heading  of 
foodstuffs,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
rice,  which  Ceylon  must  import  in 
large  quantities,  and  also  to  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies in  1919. 

While  the  total  value  of  merchou- 
dise  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  1920  period  is  larger  than 
that  of  1919,  the  percentage  of  Cey- 
lon's total  import  trade  with  which 
the  United  States  was  favored  shows 
a  slight  reduction.  The  1910  percent- 
age was  3.36,  while  the  1920  percent- 
age is  3.2.  The  greater  share  of  the 
increased  volume  of  imports  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 


manufacturers  to  do  these  things.  It 
is  said  by  American  business  men  who 
have  been  in  Germany  recently  and 
tried  very  hard  to  study  the  machin- 
ery of  banking  and  credits  there  that 
the  German  Government  is  handling 
exchange  in  connection  with  control  of 
import  and  export  in  ways  that  are 
apparently  full  of  strategic  effective- 
ness, though  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  exactly  how  it  is  done. 

As  an  incident  of  this  control,  Ger- 
man manufacturers  who  produce  heav- 
ily for  export,  appear  to  be  carryijig 
their  cost  accounts  for  import  mater- 
ials, even  labor,  etc.,  in  dollars,  while 
they  pay  for  labor  and  for  materials 
obtained  in  Germany  in  marks.  Com- 
pared with  wages  in  America,  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  nearby  European 
countries,  German  wages  (at  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  mark)  are  much 
lower. 

Combining  control  of  prices,  strict 
control  of  export  and  import,  and  ex- 
change, the  Government  would  appear 
to  be  in  a  remarkably  skillful  accord 
with  the  industrial  interests  in  keep- 
ing the  currency  situation  as  affecting 
internal  business  and  the  exchange 
situation  apart.  In  other  words,  tlie 
l)rocess-element  in  production  is  han- 
dled in  cheap  internal  cnri'ency,  the 
import-material  and  the  export-price 
element,  and  outside  accounts  in  dol- 
lars, Swiss  francs,  or  florins.  As  much 
outside  money  as  is  needed  is  turned 
into  marks.  An  American  comes  out 
of  Germany  with  an  impression  that 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  German 
manufacturers  will  be  made  to  induiic 
any  governmental  attempt  to  increase 
the  international  value  of  the  mark, 
in  some  time. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  instead  of 
offering  export  business  on  the  long 
terms  of  credit  for  which  Germany 
had    the   pre-war   reputation,    German 


manufacturers  are  at  the  moment  ]ie- 
gotiating  on  cash  terms,  with  pay- 
ments in  Swiss  francs  or  dollars  pre- 
ferred. Although  the  use  of  New 
York  as  a  banking  center  for  German 
trade  will  have  its  advantages,  and 
the  swing  of  exchange  would  theoret- 
ically balance,  in  such  conditions  of 
international  commerce  as  now  ob- 
tain this  may  be  one  of  the  factors 
currently  affecting  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Balance    of    Trade 
Is    Too    One-Sided 

As  remarked  in  the  opening,  fhe 
business  community  often  underesti- 
mates the  actual  movement  of  trade, 
and  the  publication  of  the  October 
.statistics  of  exports  and  imports  is  an 
instance  of  this.  Our  exports  totaled 
!t;752,000,000,  and  our  imports  $362,- 
000,000 ;  these  round  totals  compare 
with  exports  of  $605,291,257  in  Sep- 
tember and  of  $631,618,449  in  October, 
1919 — a  very  large  gain.  Imports,  ou 
the  other  hand,  compare  with  $86:.!,- 
666,710  in  September  and  $401,845,l.'>!) 
in  October,  1919 — a  very  serious 
shrinkage,  considering  the  presciit 
condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges  and 
the  dearness  of  our  goods  in  foreign 
markets  for  the  reason  of  heavy  bal- 
ances. The  net  importation  of  $91,- 
000,000  in  gold  shows  that  America's 
foreign  customers  are  doing  their  best 
to  pay  what  they  owe  us. 

Lest  we  think  that  our  foreign  trade 
is  not  seriouslj'  menaced  by  present 
conditions  over  the  world,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  as  we  read  the  big  Oc- 
tober totals  that  on  the  export  side 
they  represent  the  departure  of  goods 
from  our  ports — not  the  arrival  abroad 
and  the  settlement  therefor.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  much  merchan- 
dise sent  abroad  on  orders  received 
some  time  previous,  for  which  there 
has  not  yet  been  payment. 
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Aid  Of  Investing  Public  Is  Sought 
In  Financing  American  Foreign  Trade 


By   STEVEN   de  CSESZNAK 

AlJj  well-iiiforiiied  financiers  aiul 
iiiamifaetureijs  agree  that  a  de- 
ciding factor  in  our  prosperity  hence- 
fortli  is  to  be  our  foreign  trade.  Hith- 
ci-to    tlic    United   States    lias    not    been 

[an  exporting  nation   in   the   full  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  has  rather  peripatetically  entered 

the   world   markets  when   there  was   a 

surplus     over     the     domestic     re(iuire- 

t  ments.     This   sur])lus   during   the   past 

'decade  has  been  growing  larger  until 
today  we  i^roduee  anniially  more  than 
we  are  able  to  sell  in  the  I'nited  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  private  interests 
in  this  country  now  hold  approximate- 
ly three  billion  dollars  in  various  forms 
of  securities  for  raw  and  manufac- 
tured materials  which  we  have  sold 
abroad.  These  securities  have  been 
absorbed  by  financial  institutions  as 
part  of  their  regular  banking  func- 
tion. The  public,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  great  reservoir  of  wealth,  has  not 
directly  participated  in  this  operation. 

Public    Should    Help 
In    Financing    Trade 

It  is  essential  that  from  now  on 
the  public  should  participate  in  the 
financing  of  our  foreign  trade  with 
the  same  degree  of  earnestness  that 
chai*aeterizes  it  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  domestic  industries.  The  or- 
ganization of  foreign  financing  insti- 
tutions must  be  undertaken  on  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  basis  and  the 
securities  of  these  institutions  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  investor.  It  has 
been  the  willingness  of  the  American 
investor,  large  and  small,  to  purchase 
the  securities  of  our  great  domestic 
indu.strial  organizations  that  has  made 
it  possible  for  this  country  to  advan('c 
so  rapidly  to  its  present  position  as  a 
leader  in   manufactures. 

This  development,  aside  from  the 
ability  to  obtain  neces.sary  funds  for 
extension,  was  successful  because 
there  was  here  a  market  f«r  every- 
thing that  could  be  produced.  The 
needs  of  that  market  have  been  met 
and  passed  by  the  production  of  this 
(onntry.  In  order  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  people  it  is  now  necessary 
to  produce  more  than  this  nation  can 
consume. 


Restriction  of  production  means  un- 
employment, and  unemployment  per  se 
further  decreases  consumption.  All 
the  various  elements  of  our  great  in- 
dustrial enterprise  realize  this  onlv  too 
well. 

The  Edge  Law,  which  permits  the 
organization  of  banks  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  credit  to  foreign  purchas- 
ers against  authenticated  documents, 
gives  us  the  medium  by  which  we  can 
finance  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign trade  as  adequately  as  we  have 
financed  the  development  of  our  great 
domestic  industries.  There  is  about 
to  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  a 
great  foreign  banking  corporation, 
with  approximately  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  capital,  capable  of  absorb- 
ing credits  for  foreign  purchasers  to 
the  amount  of  one  billion  dollars.  De- 
bentures of  this  bank  will  be  sold  to 
the  large  and  the  small  investor. 

With  the  successful  formation  and 
operation  of  this  corporation  a  great 
practical  step  will  have  been  taken  in 
the  scientific  financing  of  this  pliase 
of  our  industrial  life  on  which  the 
further  industrial  development  of  this 
nation  depends.  The  sale  of  its  de- 
bentures will  mark  the  participation 
of  the  investing  public  in  the  actual 
con<luct  of  foreign  trade  and  will  aid 
in  familiarizing  it  with  the  fact  lon;^ 
since  established  in  Europe,  that  se- 
curities based  on  foreign  assets  are  as 
reliable  as  our  own  domestic  issues. 
Increase  in  Export 
Quantity    and    Value 

The  total  increase  in  quantity  of  all 
exported  materials  between  the  years 
oi'  1!)14  and  1920  has  been  recently 
estimated  b^-  an  expert  statistician  as 
35  per  cent.  The  increase  in  value  is 
approximately  225  per  cent.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  exports  for  1920  was 


sold  to  countries  outside  of  Eurojie 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
was  in  manufactured  materials.  Only 
25  per  cent  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
was  in  raw  commodities  exclusive  of 
foodstuffs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  two 
generally  accepted  views  are  erron- 
eous. They  are  that  Europe,  as  a  pur- 
chasing medium,  is  the  arbiter  of  our 
success  in  foreign  trade,  and  that  we 
are  primarily  an  exporter  of  va\\ 
products. 

It  is  important  to  remember  at  this 
|)articular  moment,  when  the  delicate 
balance  of  world  commerce  is  readjust- 
ing itself  to  conform  with  reduced 
values,  that  Europe  is  at  present  a 
minor  factor  in  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  Countries  outside  of  Eu- 
rope, including  Jjatin  America,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Oceania,  during  1920  con- 
sumed 80  per  cent  of  our  total  exports, 
valued  at  eight  billion  dollars. 
Extension  of  Credits 
Will  Solve  Complications 

Many  of  these  great  markets  which 
we  have  entered  so  successfully  have 
been  developed  during  the  past  five 
years  and  bid  fair  to  greatly  increase 
in  scope  in  the  future  if  American 
merchants  will  realize  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  them  to  pursue  the  same  vig- 
orous policy  of  sales  promotion  which 
has  made  American  merchants  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  country. 

All  of  the  complications  which  are 
withholding  the  productive  enterprises 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eurof)e 
may  be  solved  by  the  expedient  of  the 
extension  of  credits  based  on  sueli 
sound  collateral  as  mortgages  on  fac- 
tories, raw  materials  and  finished 
products.  Credits  will  permit  them  to 
produce  raw  materials.  It  will  equip 
their    factories — give    employment    to 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Trade  Opportunities  In  Latin  America 
As  Particularly  Exemplified  In  Mexico 


By  LAZARO  BASCII 

Commercial  Agent  of  the  Secretary  of 

Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor, 

of  Mexico 

TT  is  generally  assumed  when  speak- 
-*•  ing  of  Latin  America,  that  the 
entire  population — or  a  large  percent- 
age thereof — are  Spanish,  and  that  un 
less  the  traveler  is  a  scholar  in  that 
language  he  cannot  do  business  witli 
Jjatin  American  merchants.  This  is  a 
fallacy,  as  only  a  very  few  native 
Latin  Americans  follow  international 
trade,  the  great  )iiajority  being  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  mining,  cattle 
raising  and  inainifacturing. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Latin  American 
inerchants?  Let  us  take  as  examples 
the  six  largest  rei)ublics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica ;  that  is,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Chile  and  Bolivia,  In  all  six 
the  native  population  is  over  a  third 
of  the  total  nund)er  of  inhabitants,  and 
of  this  native  element  only  about  JO 
l)er  cent  are  merchants  as'  we  under- 
stand the  term  in  reference  to  import- 
ing and  exporting,  the  great  percent- 
age being  land  owners,  agriculturists, 
artisans,  miners  and  stock  raisers. 
Knowledge  of  Language 
Necessity      In      Business 

The  majority  of  actual  merchants, 
then,  are  of  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, all  of  whom,  except,  of  course, 
the  Spanish  and  a  few  Portuguese, 
after  residing  in  Ihe  country  for  some 
time,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  to  meet  the  re- 
<|uirements  of  the  business.  Never- 
theless, it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  these  various  merchants  will  be 
inclined,  as  they  Imve  been  in  the 
past,  to,  favor  such  houses  and  their 
.j'eijreisenti^tives  as  are  able  to  corre- 
s|)ond  and  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  tongue. 

These  observations  are  based  upon 
my  own  personal  experiences  and  ex 
tensive  travels  through  the  aforesaid 
countries  and  through  Europe  as  well. 
I  recall  with  amusement  my  travels 
through  Turkey  many  years  ago  as  a 
salesman,  I  scarcely  need  say  I  knew 
not  a ,  word  of  that  language,  but  the 
majority  of  Turkish  merchants  wilb 
Mliom  I  had  to  deal  spoke  fairly  good 
French,  so  we  got  along  very  well,  Miul 
I  had  extended  tp  me  the  courtesies 
and  consideratiorj  4;hat  would  hai  c 
been  lacking  ibul  -^or  the  -'tie  t'iiat 
binds" — a  commen  'Jariguage.- 

My  success  in  jjlaeing  orders  1%"1^t(S^' 
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sia  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  could 
converse  in  German  with  the  smaller 
class  merchants,  while  the  more  pre- 
tentious ones,  as  is  universally  known, 
all  spoke  French,  In  Ital.y,  in  several 
instances  I  was  fairly  adopted  as  a 
member  of  the  merchant's  family,  al- 
though I  suppose  I  should  have 
blushed  with  a  conscious  knowledge 
of  my  faulty  use  of  that  beautiful  and 
poetic  language,  especially  as  every 
province  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect. 
My  observations  and  views  will  be 
corroborated  by  many  other  commer- 
cial travelers  who  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

Do  not  construe  this  to  mean  that 
the  agent  must  acquire  a  ready  use 
of  all  the  aforesaid  languages.  Wliile 
such  a  qualificatio)!  would  be  wonder- 
fully advantageous,  it  is  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Yet,  if  he  could  greet 
his  prospective  customer  in  his  native 
tongue  with  a  pleasant  "Good  morn- 
ing, sir;  how  are  you?"  chat  a  few 
minutes  about  the  current  events  of 
the  day  and  then  continue  the  inter- 
view in  Spanish^be  it  ever  so  broken 
and  limited — he  will  eventually  con- 
clude with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
made  a  favorable  impression  that  will 
ultimately  secure  him  the  coveted  sig- 
nature on  the  dotted  line. 

Large     Foreign     Element 
In     Business     in    Mexico 

In  the  capital  city  of  Mexico,  with 
her  popidation  of  over  1,000,000,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  foreign- 
ers, conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 


aforesaiil  "Big  Six"  countries  prevail. 
Here  the  various  nationalities  have 
tiieir  own  colonies,  each  with  its  par- 
ticular club  and  newspaper.  The 
"rench,  although  they  have  intermar- 
ried with  the  Mexicans  to  some  ex- 
tent, maintain  their  own  individuali- 
ties and  thus  predominate  commercial- 
ly over  the  Spanish,  who  assimilate 
more  readily  with  the  native  popula- 
tion. The  French  here,  as  a  rule, 
know   Spanish  very  well. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  magnetism 
al)()ut  the  mother  tongue  of  any  land 
that  will  usually  gain  an  entrance  an<l 
audience  for  the  agent  who  employs 
it,  even  if  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  limited  to  the  stock  phrases 
of  greeting  and  leaving.  An  agent 
witli  this  qualification  will  be  invited 
1o  visit  the  various  clubs,  where  he 
will  be  iiitroduced  to  his  host's  friends, 
Avho  in  turn  will  present  him  to  their 
friends. 

These  clubs,  as  a  general  rule,  al- 
though their  objects  are  largely  social, 
consist  of  prominent  business  men  who 
have  more  or  less  influence  in  their 
communities.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
the  agent  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
his  conduct  and  conversation  and  not 
indulge  in  the  usual  superlatives  so 
characteristic  of  Americans  abroad 
when  speaking  of  anything  American. 
Such  a  coiirse  would  be  ruinous,  for 
not  only  are  the  Latins  of  a  proudly 
jealous  temperameiit,  but  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  skeptical  of  strangers  and 
woidd  immediately  conclude  that  the 
agent's  goods  were  as  exaggerated  as 
his  conversation. 

Mexico 's       Possibilities 
Are  Beyond  Calculation 

A  fair  idea  of  ^Mexico's  possil)i]ities 
for  further  development  may  be  had 
from  the  immense  area  of  the  terri- 
tory it  covers.  Mexico  has  an  area 
of  over  767,168  square  miles  or  some- 
thing like  50  times  the  size  of  Switz- 
erland, or  20  times  the  size  of  conti- 
nental France,  and  while  in  the  latter 
countries  a  large  ])art  of  the  territory 
is  unfit  for  profitable  exploration,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Jlexican  soil  is  fit 
for  human  activities.  If  we  are  to 
discount  the  long  winters  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  soil  is  asleep,  so  to  speak,  Mexico 
has  a  comparatively  larger  area  fit 
for  agricultural  pur])oses  and  the  like. 

The  largest  part  of  Mexico,  includ- 
ing the  chief  commercial,  agricultural 
and  numufacturing  centers,  is  located 
in  the  temperate  zone,  that  is  that  re- 
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ifioii  wliicli  on  aceouut  of  its  beneficial 
atmospheric  and  climatic  conditions  is 
the  best  adapted  to  the  human  body, 
tlie  average  temperature  the  year 
round  being  about  from  65  to  70  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Throughout  this  re- 
jiou  the  mornings  and  evenings  arc 
aol,  so  much  so  tliat  during  certain 
imes  of  the  year  a  light  overcoat 
lay  be  worn  with  comfort  during  the 
^arly  hours  and  towards  evening. 

As  far  as  scientific  farming  is  con- 
cerned, Mexico  today  is.  practically  a 
Hrgin  field.  With  a  few  exceptions 
farming  is  as  yet  carried  on  by  the 
iiiie  crude  Indian  methods  of  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  This  industry  otfers 
consequently  one  of  the  most  inviting 
[)pportunities  to  the  capitalist  as  well 
to  the  small  farmer  who  under- 
Itands  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 

Two  or  Three   Crops 
May  Be  Had  in  Year 

Two  crops  a  year,  and   in  some  in- 
tances  as  high  as  three,  is  what  this 
ironderftd  soil  will  yield  to  the  enter- 
jrising    modern    farmer.        Good    land 
lay    now    be   obtained   in    Mexico   for 
iis  low  as  from  5  to  25  Mexican  pesos 
%\\  acre.     All   kinds   of  cereals,   fruits, 
iregetables   anil   fibrous   plants   can   be 
raised    iii   Mexico.     The    large    variety 
jf  soils ;   the  abundant  seasonal  rains, 
|the  many  lakes  ami  streams  that  may 
t»e    used   for    irrigation,    the    even    di- 
late and  the   abundance   of  >sunshine, 
^re    golden   assets    which    have   to    be 
Been  by  the  prospective  farmer  in  or- 
ier  to  be  appreciated. 

In  every  market  in  every  Mexican 
city  are  to  be  seen  specimens  of  all 
the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the 
world,  all  raised  m  the  neighboring 
fl  farms.  Gocoanuts,  bananas,  apples, 
cherries,  wheat,  corn  and  rice  are 
raised  on  the  same  plantations  not  far 
from  each  other.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  never 
such  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing    implements     from      the      humble 


Mexico  Third  In  Population 

Mexico  ranks  third  in  population  of 
the   Americas   as   follows: 

Population 

United  States  110,000,000 

Brazil    25,000,000: 

Mexico    15,000,000 

Canada ; ..:.     9,000,000 

Argentina    7,500,000 

Colombia    5,000,000 

Peru     : :..:. ;.     4,500,000 

Chile 3,550,000 

Venezuela     ;..: ; 2,700,000 

Bolivia 2,500,000 

Haiti 2,500,000 

Cuba 2,500,000 

Guatemala    2,120,000 

Ecuador    1,500,000 

Uruguay   1,280,000 

El    Salvador    1,225,000 


shovel  to  the  most  expensive  tractor, 
as  there  is  in  Mexico  today.  This  is 
certainly  a  golden  opportunity  also 
for  manufacturers   of  these   articles. 

Next  to  this  region  in  size  and  im- 
portance come  the  tropical  lands, 
which  extend  for  about  200  miles  in- 
land along  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  littor- 
als and  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
republic.  These  lands  are  naturally 
hot,  but  never  so  as  to  produce  more 
than  temporary  discomfort,  cases  of 
heat  prostration  or  sunstroke  being 
jiractically  unknown.  The  semi-trop- 
ical and  cold  lands  constitute  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  republic. 

Opportunities  Offered 
In  All  Walks  of  Life 

Free  Mexico  wants  you.  It  calls  for 
you.  It  welcomes  you.  It  asks  you  to 
share  its  mild  climate;  to  enjoy  its 
beautiful  scenery ;  to  partake  of  its 
m\-riad  delicious  and  appetizing 
fruits ;  to  thrive  on  its  large  variety 
of  wholesome  and  fresh  foods;  to  rest 
your  mind  in  its  eternal  atmosphere 
of  sunshine  and  in  the  everchanging 
and  inspiring  kaleidoscope  it  presents 
in  its  physical,  psychological,  social 
and   economic   surroundings ;   to   better 


yourself   by   taking   the;  luauy    oppoc. 
tunities  it  offers. 

Free  Mexico  wants  you,  no  matter 
what  your  belief  may  be  or  your  finan- 
cial circumstances.  If  you  have  capital 
it  assures  you  better  returns  than  you 
could  get  elsewhere.  If  you  have  ex- 
l)erience  it  gives  you  opportunities  to 
])ut  it  into  practice  without  the  strug- 
gle, competition  and  antagonism  char- 
acteristic of  older  nations.  If  you 
wish  to  immigrate  it  gives  you  almost 
virgin  fields  where  you  may  fashion 
your  own  life  or  join  that  community 
which  comes  nearest  your  heart's  de- 
sire, and  all  it  asks  of  you  is  your 
goodwill  and  intentions. 

Use   of   Metric    System 
Would  Be   Big   Benefit 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
American  trade  with  Mexico  as  well 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  is  the  clum.sy  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevailing  in 
the  United  States  and  which  the 
American  exporter  always  tries  to  im- 
l)ose  directly  or  indirectly  oji  the 
Latin  American  imj)orter.  Throughout 
these  countries  the  official  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  the  metric 
system,  which  has  now  been  accepted 
by  practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

When  a  Mexican  merchant  writes 
for  information  about  American  made 
goods  it  is  given  him  in  gallons,  yards, 
pounds,  etc.  He  takes  his  pencil  and 
tries  to  figure  out  how  many  litros 
there  are  in  the  thousand  gallons  he 
wants  to  buy.  He  has  to  pay  trans- 
poi'tation  on  the  American  railroads 
at  a  certain  rate  for  so  many  pounds; 
he  tries  to  figure  this  out  also.  He 
goes  through  the  same  thing  when  it 
comes  to  water  transportation  and  ex- 
port duties.  Then  he  has  to  figure 
the  amount  again  in  kilos  to  pay  the 
duties  of  importation,  and  then  again 
to  litros  to  figure  his  percentage  of 
profit.     By  this  time  he  has  about  ten 
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pages  containing  hundreds  of  frac- 
tions of  litros,  gallons;  kilos,  pounds; 
pesos,  dollars,  etc.  He  glances  over 
these  papers,  gets  disgusted  and 
throws  them  into  the  waste  basket. 
About  this  time  an  agent  from  some 
other  foreign  firm  steps  in  and  quotes 
him  prices  in  money,  weights  and 
measures  that  the  merchant  under- 
stands. Who  do  you  think  gets  the 
business? 

How    to     Promote 
Business  in  Mexico 

The  only  way  to  get  quick  results 
is  for  American  manufacturers  in  gen- 
eral and  exporters  and  importers  in 
particular  to  establish  a  solid,  perma- 
nent footing  for  all  American  gootls 
throughout  the  republic  of  Mexico;  to 
establish  in  the  capital  of  each  Mex- 
ican state  a  wholesale  warehouse  and 
to  have  the  stock  on  hand,  as  the  Mex- 
ican people  are  now  imitating  the  man 
from  Missouri — they  like  to  see  the 
goods,  not  catalogs,  which  are  mostly 
published  in  a  language  they  do  not 
understand — very  few  in  Spanish.  As 
soon  as  they  see  the  goods  and  like 
•them,  and  if  the  prices  are  suitable. 
they  will  pay  right  away  in  good,  hard 
cash.  If  they  are  treated  intelligent- 
ly I  am  sure  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able business  will  ensue. 

To  live  among  these  people,  adopt, 
their  mode  of  life,  respect  their  opin- 
ions and  eccentricities  and  strictly  ob- 
serve the  live  and  let  live  edict,  obey 
their  laws,  do  not  mix  in  politics,  you 
may  gain  their  confidence,  and  once 
that  is  accomplished  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively  easy. 

You  must  give  your  customer  wliat 
he  wants.  Do  not  try  to  substitute 
some  article  of  which  you  have  an 
oversupply  for  the  one  selected  by 
your  customer,  for  the  iVIexican  is 
very  positive  in  his  selections  and  he 
is  not  easily  influenced  in  accepting 
a  substitute.  If  you  humor  your  cus- 
tomer in  these  small  ways  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  greater  patronage, 
personal  advertisement  by  the  satis- 
fied customer  and  a  general  reputation 
for  honesty,  amiability  and  reliability 
of  goods. 

All    Latin    Republics 
Need      Manufactures 

The  population  of  the  twenty  Latin- 
American  countries,  according  to  the 
last  census — that  of  1910 — was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90,000,000  inhabitants. 
Knowing  the  superstitions  of  the 
Latins  in  general  and  the  native  In- 
dians in  particular,  and  their  reluct- 
ance in  giving  information  to  statis- 
ticians, I  do  not  doubt  that  the  actual 
I)opulation  is,  perhaps,  10  per  cent 
greater  than  that  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus. Estimating  it  to  be  100,000,000, 
then,  leaves  sufficient  margin  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  conservative,  I  am  sure. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  value  of 
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the  total  importation  of  these  coun- 
tries was  never  above  $900,000,000,  or 
only  .$9  per  capita. 

The  evolution  of  this  population 
from  primitive  '  modes  of  living  and 
dress  has  been  so  thorough  and  effec- 
tive that  every  Indian  servant  girl  now 
wears  shoes  instead  of  going  bare- 
foot, as  did  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  every  ditch-digger  has  his 
white  collar  for  the  Saturday  night 
dance. 

Only  those  keen  students  of  human- 
ity who  have  traveled  extensively 
through  the  southern  republics  are 
able  to  testify  as  to  the  extraordinary 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  last 
decade,  and  more  especially  in  the  last 
five  years.  There  has  been  a  veritable 
rebirth  and  awakening  to  the  new 
standards  brought  about  by  the  great 
world   conflict. 

Laboring    Classes    Awake 
To   New   Personal   Needs 

As  if  by  magic  tliis  great  tragedy 
has  caused  the  laboring  classes  all 
over  the  world  to  strive  for  the  where- 
withal by  means  of  which  they  may 
live  better  and  more  liygienic  lives. 
To  accomplish  this  transformation 
they  must  have  shoes,  frequent  changes 
of  clothing,  better  houses  and  systems 
of  sanitation.  Particularly  has  the 
fair  sex  of  these  countries  felt  the 
need  of  better  things,  for  the  servant 
girl  of  today  not  only  possesses  cor- 
sets and  curling-tongs,  but  she  also 
imitates  the  styles  and  dress  materials 
of   the   daughters   of   the   house. 

You,  as  a  great  producing  country, 
could  easily  increase  your  present  out- 
put with  profit  to  yourselves  and  to 
these  waiting  millions.  Where  you 
now  manufacture  1,000,000  pairs  of 
SOX  for  home  consumption,  you  could 
as  easily  make  1,500,000  pairs,  the  ex- 
tra half  million  finding  an  eager  mar- 
ket in  these  sister-lands  to  the  South. 
This  immense  Latin  population,  the 
majority  of  whicii  are  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  the 
Slavic  and  Balkan  element,  the  Teu- 
tonic, English  and  American,  all  need 


an  infinity  of  things  manufactured  in 
this  country.  Their  shelves  are  empty 
and  there  is  little  probability  of  get- 
ting imports  from  Europe  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Will  you  not  realize  the  wonderful 
opportunities  for  trade  expansion  that 
these  countries  offer?  Will  you  not  so 
plan  your  output  that  you  will  become 
a  potential  element  in  uplifting  this 
striving  liumanity  by  giving  them  the 
surplus  of  your  product?  Act  now  and 
the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
these  deserving  mortals  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  this  consuming  desire  for 
the  better  things  of  life,  which  is  so 
inevitable  in  the  forward  march  of 
civilization. 


Banks  In  Mexico  City 

Mexico   City  Banking   Corporation. 
Compania  General  de  Credito,   S.   A. 
Bank  of  Montreal   (branch). 
Canadian       Bank        of        Commerce 
(branch). 

Anglo  -  South  American  Bank 
(branch). 

Banco  Mexicano  de  Comercio  e  In- 
dustria. 

Banque   Francaise  du  Mexique. 
Mercantile  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Credito   Espanol   de   Mexico. 
Mortgage  &  Loan  Banking  Co. 
Cia.  Bancaria  Mexicana. 
Banco    Hipotecario    de    Credito    Ter- 
ritorial Mexicana,  S.  A. 

Cia.  Comercial  y  Financiera  Mex- 
icana, S.  A. 

Banco  Intemacional  y  Hipotecario. 
Cia.    Bancaria    de    Paris    y    Mexico, 
S.  A. 

Deutsch  Sudamerikanische  Bank 
(BerUn). 

Banca  Asturiana,  S.  en  C. 

The  above  banking  institutions  are 
functioning  in  Mexico  City.  la  addi- 
tion there  are  local  agencies  in  the 
captial  of  three  New  Ysrk  banking 
institutions: 

National  City  Bank. 

Equitable  Trust  Co. 

Irving  National  Bank. 
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Increasing  Millions  of  American  Capital 
Invested  In  Mexican  Industrial  Enterprises 


By  ROBERT  BOOMER 

THE     profound     axiom     regarding 
Mexico    is    that    the    stupendous 
natural  wealth  of  the  country  plus  an 
eighteen-hundred-mile   common   border 
with  the  United  States  has  forced,  and 
will  continue  to  force,  an  economic  de- 
velopment    which     the     most     adverse 
combination  of  circumstances  can  only 
retard  and  not  stop.     Consider  an  an- 
ti-American President,  such  as  Carran- 
j^za,  a  World  War,  and  a  laissez-faire 
j)olicy   in  Washington;   it   is   hard   to 
Fconceive  of  more  inauspicious  elements. 
Yet    millions    of    American    capital 
I  flowed  into  Mexico  during  tliis  period ; 
[chiefly  into  the  great  oil  fields  of  Tam- 
ipico,    but    also    into    mines,    smelters, 
'timber  land,  cotton  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, etc.     All  profit  postulates  a  risk 
— and   the   possible   profits   in   Mexico 
^are  so  great  that  apparently  no   risk 
can  stop  the  march  of  development. 
Big  American  Banks 
Studying    the     Field 
The  men  behind  these  activities  and 
;  responsible  for  them  are  the  captains 
.of  industry  and  commerce.  They  know 
i  every  phase  of  the  Mexican  situation, 
good    and   bad.     They    are    going    for- 
■  ward    because    they    must    supply    the 
world's    demand    for    oil,    silver    and 
other  raw  materials.     They  know  that 
1  Mexico's  political  j.roblems  must  some- 
[how  be  solved  and  that  they  can  never 
stop   the    force    of    economic    develop- 
fcment. 

A  number  of  American  banks  are 
studying  the  field  for  future  business, 
and  most  of  them  have  agents  in  Mex- 
ico City.  A  large  London  bank  has 
just  opened  a  branch  there. 

The  Mexican  Internatiimal  Corpora- 
tion, of  New  York  and  Mexico  City, 
was  formed  last  year  to  finance  or  re- 
habilitate industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns in  Mexico.  Several  large  banks 
in  the  United  States  are  interested  in 
this  venture  and  represented  on  the 
directorate. 

New  local  banking  institutions  have 
been  formed  and  are  making  money. 
The  Banque  Franeais  de  Mexique,  for- 
merly the  Banco  Lacaud,  has  secured 
French  capital  and  is  doing  an  active 
banking  business.  The  profits  of  this 
bank  during  the  past  year  were  very 
high. 

Country     Is     Sound 

In     Financial     Way 

Financially  the  country  is  sound.  All 

paper      currencies      were      practically 

swept    into    ineffectiveness    by    their 


complete  depreciation  and  the  country 
suddenly  found  itself  on  a  solid  gold 
basis  because  there  was  nothing  else 
accepted  as  the  circulating  medium. 
There  is  little  credit,  interest  rates 
are  extremely  high,  banks  charging  as 
much  as  2  per  ceni  a  month  for  loans, 
and  few  bills  are  paid  by  check.  A 
man  walking  along  the  .s'lreet  with  a 
bag  of  gold,  going  to  pay  his  bills,  is 
no  uncommon  sight.  The  economic 
conditions  are,  therefore,  elemental, 
but  they  are  also  eminently  sound  for 
exactly  the  same  reason. 

The  political  situation  is  now  con- 
servatively optimistic.  General  Obre- 
gon,  who  took  office  December  1,  is  a 
strong  man.  He  starts  with  a  fairly 
united  country ;  there  are  no  uncon- 
quered  chieftains  who  defy  him  openly. 
This  is  an  exceptional  condition  if  the 


present  problem  in  Mexico  is  the  In- 
dian population,  which  comprises 
probably  85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
country.  These  people  are  illiterate, 
completely  ignorant  and  ground  down 
by  centuries  of  oppression  and  pov- 
erty. The  education  of  these  masses 
is  the  problem  which  must  confront 
any  Mexican  Government.  The  process 
must  be  of  necessity  a  long  one,  but 
slight  efforts  already  made  indicate 
that  the  Indian  will  respond  readily 
to  the  proper  instruction.  Just  as  the 
hope  of  Mexico  lies  in  an  intelligent 
Indian  population,  its  greatest  menace 
lies  in  the  misdirected  efforts  of  these 
same  people. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  is  conser 
vatively   optimistic.     This   is   sufficient 
to  make  the  investor  look  toward  gol- 
den Mexico,  the  treasure  house  of  the 


West  Coast  of  Mexico  Has  Been  Neglected 


THE  west  coast  of  Mexico  has  been 
neglected  to  a  degree  in  the  past 
because  of  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  states  of  Oaxaca,  Gu- 
errero, Colima,  Nayarit  and  Sinaloa 
are  immensely  rich  in  undeveloped  nat- 
ural resources,  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  untU  efficient  trans- 
portation is  provided. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  fut- 
ure development  of  Western  Mexico 
will  be  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  enters  Mexico  at  Nogales,  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  and  proceeds  south- 
ward by  way  of  the  Yaqui  Valley,  Ma- 
zatlan,  to  the  City  of  Guadalajara,  the 
second  city  of  the  republic.  Only  100 
miles  of  this  road  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted and  work  on  this  stretch  is  now 
being  pushed,  according  to  reports  from 
Mexico.  When  the  line  is  finished  it 
will  provide  direct  communications  be- 
tween Guadalajara,  the  business  center 
of  a  very  rich  agricultural  and  mining 


section,  and  the  western  United  States. 
It  will  also  provide  the  quickest  means 
of  transportation  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

A  new  line  of  steamers  has  recently 
been  placed  in  commission  between 
Los  Angeles  and  western  Mexican 
ports,  such  as  Mazatlan,  Manzanillo, 
Salina  Cruz  and  Acapulco.  Six  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand-ton  steamers 
are  now  plying  as  far  south  as  Salina 
Cruz,  being  operated  by  the  California 
&  Mexico  Steamship  Co.,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1915.  The  Pacific  Mail, 
from  San  Francisco,  also  touches  at 
the  more  important  western  ports  of 
Mexico,  and  one  of  the  Japanese  lines 
makes  them  ports  of  call.  The  Mex- 
ican Government  is  studying  a  plan  to 
establish  a  national  coastwise  service 
between  Mexican  ports.  The  little- 
known  West  Coast  of  Mexico  will  soon 
come  into  its  own. 


last  ten  years  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration.    The  country  is  tired  of  strife. 

The  Republican  administration  holds 
the  promise  of  a  real  Mexican  policy 
and  the  protection  of  American  busi- 
ness. General  Obregon  is  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  United  States.  He 
promises  to  pay  the  foreign  debt,  in- 
terest on  which  has  not  been  met  for 
several  years.  He  is  encouraging 
American  investment.  He  promises 
protection.  Although  recognition  may 
not  be  granted  until  after  March  4,  the 
straws  all  point  to  an  approaching 
entente  between  the  two  governments. 

The    profoundly    serious    and    ever- 


world,  with  its  untouched  mines,  its 
oil,  its  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor,  its 
vast  potentialities  for  the  production 
of  raw  materials,  its  glorious  climate, 
its  scenic  beauties  and  historic  charm. 
But  those  who  look  at  the  Mexico  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future,  silently 
and  resistlessly  continue  to  invest  and 
to  do  business,  thankful  for  a  favor- 
able turn,  but  not  stopped  or  depressed 
by  the  contrary.  The  continuous  de- 
velopment of  Mexico  is  inevitable;  it 
can  be  retarded  or  accelerated  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  can  never  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  United  States  must  do 
the  major  share  of  this  work. 
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Billion  Dollar  Financiag  Corporation  (j 


NEW  ERA  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
TTST'TII  the  launching  of  the  billion  dollar  Foreign  Trade 
»  ▼  Financing  Corporation  in  Chicago  December  11  a 
new  era  was  opened  in  world  commerce.  The  launching 
was  effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  by  which  organization  the  Chicago  conference 
of  bankers,  business  men,  manufacturers  and  leaders  in 
agriculture,  shipping  and  transportation  had  been  called. 

The  conference  was  optimistic,  business-like  and  unani- 
mous. It  arrived  quickly  at  tiie  conclusion  that  foreign 
trade  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  that 
its  successful  development  and  promotion  require  immed- 
iate creation  of  banking  maehinerj'  for  the  stabilization  of 
exchange  and  the  extension  of  long-term  loans  and  credits. 
So  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  was  decided 
upon  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  corporation  will  have  a  capital  of  $100,000,000  and 
a  capacity  for  carrying  $1,000,000,000  in  loans  on  its  books 
under  the  Edge  law.  It  wil  be  to  American  world  com- 
merce what  the  Federal  Reserve  liank  is  to  the  American 
nation.  The  corporation  is  expected  to  function  early  in 
January. 

Details  of  organization  were  left  to  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  organization  composed  of  thirty  members,  with  full 
power  to  carry  the  corporation  to  completion.  Tins  com- 
mittee consists  of  the  following:  Chairman,  John  McIIugh, 
New  York;  Herbert  Hoover,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  Paul  M.  War- 
burg, New  York;  John  S.  Drum,  San  Franci.sco;  James  P>. 
Forgan,  Chicago;  F.  0.  Watts,  St.  Louis;  Lewis  E.  Pierson, 
New  York;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  New  York;  Arthur  Reynolds, 
Chicago;  J.  R.  Howard,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
('hieago;  Fred  I.  Kent,  New  York;  J.  G.  Culbertson,  Wich- 
ita Falls,  Texas;  Levi  L.  Rue,  Philadelphia;  P.  Stockton, 
Boston;  Oscar  Wells,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
Duluth ;  A.  C.  Bedford,  New  York ;  Herbert  Myrick,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Alexander  Legge,  Chicago;  Joseph  Defrees, 
Chicago;  John  S.  Lawrence,  lioston;  E.  H.  Herr,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Hoy  D.  Chapin,  Detroit ;  John  J.  llaskob,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Charles  A.  Hinsch,  (Jincinnati ;  Peter  W.  Goebel, 
Kansas  City;  Thomas  B.  McAdams,  Richmond,  Va. ;  John 
Sherwin,  Cleveland;  George  Ed  Smith,  New  York. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  tlie  corporation  is  shown  in  the 
report  to  the  conference  of  the  resolution  committee,  pre- 
sented by  Waldo  Newcomer,  chairman,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  A  nation-wide  conference  of  representatives 
of  agriculture,  industry  and  finance  is  now  in  session  here 
at  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, to  consider  the  foreign  trade  situation  and  to 
take  steps,  if  deemed  advisable  and  practicable,  leading  to 
the  formation  in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by  the 
association,  of  a  foreign  trade  organization  on  national 
lines,  such  organization  to  be  incorporated  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  as  amended  by  the  Edge  Law  and  to 
have  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,000,  and 


"Whereas,  This  conference  recognizes  tlie  necessity  of 
meeting  the  present  critical  situation  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  especially 
the  export  of  agricultural  products,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  so  urgently  needed  abroad,  and  to  in- 
sure the  future  stability  of  our  export  trade,  and 

"Whereas,  The  foreign  trade  financing  plan  as  approved 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association  will  serve  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  by  permanently  strengthening 
the  country's  foreign  trade  position,  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  buyers  require  longer  credit  than 
can  be  supplied  under  our  present  system  and  are  prepared 
to  furnish  adequate  collateral  or  well-seasoned  securities, 
and 

"Whereas,  The  operation  of  this  organization  will  re- 
sult in  the  broadening  of  the  export  market,  thus  relieving 
this  country  of  surplus  stocks  of  all  kinds,  with  the  result 
of  stabilizing  prices  and  benefiting  all  lines  of  trade,  agri- 
culture and  manufacturing,  and  will  have  an  especial  ten- 
dency to  encourage  production,  thereby  insuring  to  labor 
of  all  kinds  steady  and  productive  occupation. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  a  foreign  trade  financing  corporation,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,000  be  organized  at  once 
on  the  general  lines  approved  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  and  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
the  American  Manufacturing  Exporters'  and  Importers' 
Association,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  extension  of  creilit  by 
the  corporation  should  be  confined  to  countries  \vhere  there 
is  a  stable  Government  and  where  there  is  an  assurance  of 
intelligence  of  purpose,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be  confined  to  financing  for  the  benefit  of 
future  foreign  trade,  and, 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that,  believing  the  development 
of  this  project  will  mean  so  much  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  we  urge  the  financial  and  practical  co-operation  of 
all  members  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  financing  and 
labor  interests,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  committee  of  represen- 
tative men  be  formed,  giving  due  consideration  to  geo- 
graphical districts  and  various  lines  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try and  finance,  charged  witii  the  responsibility  of  organ- 
izing  the    aforesaid    corporation." 

LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 
npiIERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  i)reseiit 
■*-  Latin-American  situation  is  due  to  temporary  influ- 
ences which  should  in  no  way  hinder  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  stronger  commercial  relations  between  those  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company's  survey  of  international  trade,  "American 
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Goods  and  Foreign  Markets."  South  America's  newiy- 
aequired  unfavorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States, 
aeeouipauied  by  a  depreciation  of  her  currency  in  relation 
to  the  dollar,  has  created  a  situation  which  is  quick  o 
reflect  conditions  in  this  country,  and  which  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  downward  trend  of  United  States  eoni- 
niodity  prices. 

Latin-Americau  countries,  like  practically  all  other 
i-iiuntries  in  the  world,  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  brouglit  about  by  the  war.  Southern 
productive  power  is  normal  and  South  America  possesses 
a  wealth  of  natural  resources  for  which  there  is  a  world- 
wide demand.  Husiness  men  in  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, cannot  afford  to  divert  their  attention  from  this  im- 
portant market,  even  though  present  conditions  may  have 
occasioned  some  uneasiness. 

Our  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  can  never  be 
regarded  as  static  or  permanently  stable.  There  are  too 
many  changing  and  powerful  influences — political,  financial 
and  commercial — that  constantly  affect  them,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  this  to  be  possible.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  our  exporters  have  had  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able opportunity  and  position  in  South  and  ('entral  Amer- 
ican markets.  This  special  advantage  no  longer  exists, 
however,  so  far  as  most  of  them  are  concerned.  P'uture 
trade  must  be  won  and  held  in  open  and  keen  competition 
with   highly   trained  rival   nations. 

Superior  service,  exact  knowledge  of  trade  require- 
ments,- and  strict  compliance  with  them,  wise  policies  in 
regard  to  credit  terms,  careful  fulfillment  of  customei-s'  in- 
structions, and  proper  and  skillful  handling  of  orders  will 
all  be  increasingly  important.  There  can  never  be  perma- 
nent success  in  this  field  for  firms  whose  methods  are  slov- 
enly or  wiu)  are  inconsiderate  of  their  foreign  clients.  We 
have  notliing  whatever  on  which  to  base  any  belief  that 
these  markets  will  ever  give  us  any  special  preference  in 
their  buying.  In  fact,  by  racial  origin,  customs  and  his- 
torical development,  these  countries  are  iiuich  nu)re  closely 
bound  to  the  European  nations,  and  we  can  overcome  this 
handicap  oidy  by  showing  si)ecial  skill  and  understanding 
in  every  detail  of  the  handling  of  our  trade  relations  with 
them. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  our  trade  with 
South  America,  imports  and  exports  included,  totalled  $1,- 
351,888,479.  The  balance  against  us  in  South  America  was 
$870,000,121.  The  adverse  balance  in  Cuba  was  .1;248,976.- 
779.  We  had  a  small  favorable  balance,  however,  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  thus  plain  that  a  special  effort  is  re- 
quired to  strengtlien  our  exi)ort  position.  That  can  be  ac- 
complished today  only  by  the  expert  handling  of  this 
commerce. 

A  tremendous  development  is  possible  in  these  thinly 
settled  and  rich  countries  during  the  coming  years.  There 
are  great  areas  almost  untouched.  Transportation  waits 
on  investment.     There  is  a  keen  interest  in  the  moderniza- 


tion of  sanitation  in  the  cities,  and  American  companies 
already  have  done  much  in  this  field  in  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru  and  elsewhere.  Industries  are  increasing  in  variety 
and  number.  There  is  urgent  demand  for  capital  which 
investors  in  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  supply 
in  considerable  part,  as  there  is  opportunity  for  direct 
profit  and  our  investments  there  will  also  give  a  strong 
impetus  to  exjjorts  from  the   United  States. 

SCHOOL  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

THAT  the  Government  should  organize  a  training  school 
for  foreign  trade  service  and  maintain  it  like  West 
Point  and  Aiuiapolis;  that  a  foreign  service  board  to  assist 
exporters  and  handle  their  problems  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Government  and  that  colleges  should  lay  more 
stress  on  training  for  foreign  trade,  were  among  the  plans 
advocated  by  speakers  at  the  fortieth  aiuuial  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New  York  recently. 

R.  S.  MaeElwee,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  declared  that  the  Government  should 
subsidize  a  large  number  of  scholarships  in  the  Federal 
training  school,  to  be  given  young  men  who  desire  to  enter 
the  foreign  trade  field.  He  said  that  these  scholarships 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  to  give  to  their 
constituents  in  the  same  way  as  appointments  to  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  At  the  present  time,  the  cons>dar 
service,  Mr.  MacJ]lwee  explained,  was  filled  with  a  lot  of 
young  college  men  of  rich  parents,  and  snobbery  was  among 
the  things  most  prevalent  with  these  men.  Hy  allowing 
ambitious  boys  to  enter  on  the  same  plans,  he  declared,  this 
objectionable  feature  of  the  consular  service  would  be 
elinunated. 

Declaring  that  America  is  always  confronted  with  the 
ttifficulty  of  getting  the  sufficient  luimber  of  right  men  to 
send  to  the  Latin-American  field,  L.  S.  Rowe,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Pan-American  Union,  said  that  America  fur- 
nishes the  smallest  percentage  of  capable  foreign  rejiresen- 
tatives  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  This,  he  attributed  to 
a  lack  of  mental  adajjtability  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Americans,  who  soon  became  homesick  in  foreign  places. 

Mr.  Rowe  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  country  of  South 
or  C^entral  America  which  does  not  furnish  abounding  in- 
terest to  the  intelligently  alert,  and  if  the  young  foreign 
trade  representatives  would  only  take  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  people  among  whom  they  live  and  seek  to 
become  part  of  the  community,  more  success  woidd  nuirk 
the  efforts  of  the  solicitors  of  export  business.  ]\lr.  Rowe 
pointed  out  that  our  large  universities  are  ]nitting  more 
.stress  on  training  for  foreign  trade. 

W.  W.  Nichols,  of  the  AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company,  declared  that  what  foreign  trade  needed  was  a 
Foreign  Service  Board,  with  broad  powers  of  direction,  su- 
pervision and  appointment  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  President  and  Congress. 
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Development  of  Overseas  Markets 
Essential  To  California  Packing  Industry 


By  C.  H.  liEXTLEY 

Vice-President   and    General    Sales 

Manager,    California   Packing 

Corporation 

IX  order  to  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  situation  today,  as 
affecting  all  growers  of  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  canning  va- 
rieties— whether  growers  actually  sell 
to  canuers  or  not — it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  prior  to  the  war,  Califor- 
nia was  exporting  about  25  per  cent 
of  her  canned  fruit.  This  went  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  as  nearly  all  other 
countries  of  commercial  importance 
maintained  high  import  duties — in 
many   cases  prohibitive   tariffs. 

During  the  war  the  demands  of  our 
own  army  and  navy  and  of  the  allies 
were  greater  than  the  supply.  Com- 
mercial trade  was  to  some  extent  cut 
off.  Production  was  encouraged  and 
greatly  increased.  Following  the  ar- 
mistice, the  commercial  trade,  which 
Avas  largely  restricted  during  the  war, 
reopened.  Domestic,  as  well  as  for- 
eign demand,  was  heavy. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  wit- 
nessed an  active  market  with  specula- 
tive features  and  the  entire  pack  of 
canned  fruit  was  absorbed.  Similar 
conditions,  so  far  as  domestic  markets 
are  concerned,  continued  well  through 
the  earlier  half  of  1920  until  after  the 
pack  of  the  current  year  had  been 
largely  sold.  Foreign  buyers  who 
bought  heavily  in  1919 — some  antici- 
pating the  opening  of  a  market  in 
Germany,  some  purely  speculative — 
have  not  operated  this  season,  partly 
because  of  a  surplus  carried  in  the 
foreign  markets  and  partly  because  of 
the  unfavorable  prevailing  rates  of 
exchange. 

This  Year's  Business 
Has   Been  Restricted 

Out  of  sympathj'  with  the  market 
conditions,  the  pack  has  been  restrict- 
ed in  California,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  coal  and  railway  strikes  of  the 
last  winter  and  spring  caused  a  short- 
age of  tin-plate  and  a  consequent 
shortage  of  cans,  which  further  re- 
stricted operations.  Generally  sjjcak- 
iug,  the  wholesale  b\iyers  have  bought 
very  conservatively,  anticipating  a  de- 
cline in  prices. 

Their  activities  have  been  further 
restricted  by  the  fact  that  the  enor- 
mous costs  for  all  goods  they  were 
carrying  required  more  capital  and 
more  funds  than  many  wholesale  groc- 
ers have  at  their  command.     So  there 


is  some  unsold  stock  in  California,  but 
!iot  so  large  an  amount  as  to  give  any 
alarm  if  the  normal  consumption  of 
the  winter  and  spring  develops  and 
wliolesayers  do  anything  like  the  nor- 
mal  business. 

The  period  of  deflation  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  this  and  other  countries.  It 
will  l)ring  serious  losses  everywhere, 
and  while  we  are  likely  to  hail  re- 
duced prices  with  a  cheer,  so  long  as 
they  relate  to  other  people's  goods, 
and  while  we  recognize  that  such  a 
period  is  not  only  inevitable  but  de- 
sirable, we  must  also  remember  that 
the  process  of  falling  prices  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  process  of 
rising  prices.  The  latter  hurt  people 
as  consumers,  while  falling  prices  hurt 
people  as  producers  and  merchants. 

If  business  is  unprofitable,  there  will 
be  a  curtailment  of  enterprise,  de- 
creased supply  and  unemployment. 
Those  who  have  incurred  debt  for 
what  they  bought  at  high  prices  will 
suffer,  but  their  creditors  will  also 
suffer.  The  poor  merchant  is  likely 
to  hold  his  stock  around  his  cost  fig- 
ures in  the  vaiji  hope  of  avoiding  loss. 
lie  gets  little  business  and  is  thrown 
into  bankruptcy.  The  wise  merchant 
gradually  takes  his  loss,  continues  do- 
ing business  and  ultimately  recovers. 
Farmer  Less  Wealthy 
On  the  Fall  In  Prices 

This  is  the  market  condition  which 
producers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants generally  are  facing.  The  fall- 
ing prices  make  the  farmer  less 
wealthy  on  paper  than  he  thought  he 
was.  The  other  factors  are  similarly 
affected,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this 
process  should  continue  mitil  our  price 
levels  are  put  on  a*  competitive  basis 
which  Avill  enable  us  to  sell  surplus 
farm  and  factory  products  in  foreign 
trade.  The  process  will  involve  un- 
employment, reductions  in  wages  and 
cost  of  materials,  but  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  that  prices  for 
farm  products  will  never  fall  below 
the  point  where  the  farmer  is  encour- 
aged to  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  use 
in  temporizing  with  the  situation  by 
seeking  government  loans  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  enable  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers  to  carry  their 
cotton,  or  their  wool,  or  what-not,  for 
a  higher  market.  This  would  simply 
put  off  the  evil  day  for  perhaps  a 
greater  peril.  •  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank   deals   with  broad   credit   condi- 


tions, while  individual  banks  must 
deal  with  specific  applications  for 
loans. 

it  is  safe  to  saj-  that  by  far  tlir 
larger  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  has  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  credits,  as 
presented  by  the  individual  membei- 
banks.  If  there  are  industries  or 
groups  who  have  erred  in  their  pro- 
duction or  in  their  investments,  it  is 
regrettable,  but  it  should  not  be  re- 
lieved by  special  government  loans 
any  more  than  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  change  the 
freight  rates  to  or  from  some  district 
which  might  be  suft'ering  from  a  pe- 
riod of  depression. 

Must  Not  Rob  Peter 
In  Order  To  Pay  Paul 

"We  should  not  countenance  the 
practice  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  If  aid  is  needed  by  any  class, 
it  should  not  be  secured  through  a 
covered  indirect  tax  on  the  balance  of 
the  community,  particularly  when  such 
action  extends  the  period  of  inflation 
and  delays  the  recovery.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  has  succeeded  in  pre 
venting  financial  panic,  and  has  main- 
tained a  wise  and  sound  policy  in  this 
and  other  matters.  It  is  entitled  to 
1he  gratitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  most  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  fruit  industry  is  that  of  secur- 
ing adequate  and  profitable  markets. 
Domestic  markets  may  be  stimulated, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  impeuding  in- 
crease in  acreage,  foreign  markets 
must  be  secured  and  developed — not 
merely  for  the  canned  fruits,  but  even 
more  for  the  dried  prunes,  apricots 
and  pears. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  im- 
portant part  foreign  buyers  have 
played  in  establishing  a  profitable  mar- 
ket in  the  past  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  should  be  remembered 
by  the  prune  growers  that  Germany 
was  a  very  large  buyer.  More  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  prunes  and  dried 
apricots  were  exported  even  before  the 
war. 

Heavy  purchases  were  made  in  1919 
by  British  and  Scandinavian  buyers : 
very  little  has  been  bought  by  them  in 
1920.  One  of  the  important  factors  in 
preventing  buying  is  the  much  dis-  ' 
cussed  and  little  understood  question 
of  exchange.  The  foreign  buyer  has 
had  to  reckon  on  what  he  regards  as 
our  high  prices,  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  actual  paying  for  the  goods  in 
our  money  the  British  merchant  finds 
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that  hf  will  havo  to  pay  over  30  per 
cent  more  to  transfer  his  funds  into 
I  nose  of  this  country. 

Difference  in  Exchange 
Affects  Foreign  Buying 

The 'foreign  buyer  of  canned  fruits 
is  being  tempted  to  buy  Australian, 
French,  Canadian  and  Spanish  canned 
fruits  because  his  money  is  worth 
more  in  dealing  with  those  countries. 
This  condition  is  directly  affecting 
every  grower  of  apricots,  peaches  and 
pears,  whether  he  sells  to  the  canner, 
or  dries  his  fruit,  or  ships  fresh  to 
the  market.  In  the  case  last  named, 
he  is  likely  to  have  more  competition 
v.ith  other  similar  fruit,  which  might 
have  gone  to  the  canner  or  drier  had 
tliere  been  a  better  demand  for  such 
jiroducts. 

Now  one  may  be  permitted  to  talk 
in  terms  of  common  sense  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff.  The  tariff  should 
]irotect  our  natural  domestic  products 
against  those  of  foreign  countries,  pro- 
duced on  a  lower  wage  scale — such  as 
raisins,  figs  and  lemons.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  prune  growers,  apricot  grow- 
ers, pear  growers  and  those  interested 
ill  drying  and  canning  require  foreign 
markets. 

In  1910  53  per  cent  of  the  prune 
crop  was  exported;  in  1911,  38;  in 
l;il2,  42;  in  1913,  70. 

In    1910   57    per    cent    of   the   dried 
apricots  was  exported;  in  1911,  93;  in 
1!)12,    87;    in     1913,     100,    plus    some 
^carryover  from  1912. 
k  Even   the     seller    of    raisins   found 
Ti!ngland  a  very  helpful  market  during 
the  war,  while  Canada,  Australasia  and 
Oriental  coinitries  in  nornud  times  arc 
factors   of   importance.     So,    with    this 
problem,    we    must   conclude    that    our 
tariff  laws  shoidd  be  written  not  mere- 
ly with  a  view  to  the  jjrotection  of  the 
domestic    markets,    but     also     with    a 
\  lew  to  the  development  of  the  much 
ni'cded   I'oreign  markets. 

South  American  Products 
Are  Admitted  Duty  Free 

I'nder  our  existing  laws,  most  of  the 
products  of  South  American  countries 
!ire  admitted  free  of  duty — coffee,  rub- 
1  rr,  hides,  wool,  beef,  mutton,  bananas 
—  and  yet  almost  prohibitive  duties  are 
maintained  against  Pacific  Coast  prod- 
ucts. This  condition  applies  generally 
throughout  Latin-American  countries, 
^ave  in  Cuba,  where  we  have  a  com- 
laercial  treaty  with  reasonable  tariff's. 
As  a  direct  result,  we  sell  Cuba  more 
of  the  important  California  fruits  than 
to  all  of  the  other  Latin-American 
countries  combined. 

We  need  a  trading  tariff.  Central 
-Aitieriean  countries  send  into  this 
country  millions  of  bunches  of  bananas 
free  of  duty — coming  particularly  into 
competition  with  oranges  and  apples 
— and  yet  if  we  attempt  to  ship  Cali- 
fornia canned  fruits  to  these  countries 
We  are  met  with  prohibitive  tariffs  and 
'  ustom  house  charges,  which,  in  some 


cases,  are  three  and  four  times  as  much 
as  the  value  of  the  goods.  Japan  ships 
her  canned  foods,  particularly  canned 
crab,  to  this  country;  it  is  admitted 
free.  If  California  tries  to  ship  her 
canned  fruit  or  fish,  sardiiu^s  or  sal- 
mon, to  Japan,  it  is  confronted  with 
•MX  luireasonably  high  tariff. 

The  Australian  government  fixed  a 
price  of  about  six  cents  per  pound  on 
sugar  for  jam-makers  and  canners  last 
season.  Our  domestic  canners  paid 
as  high  as  2;")  cents  per  pound  last 
season.  Large  (luantities  of  this  fruit 
are  being  imported  into  this  country 
under  a  comparatively  reasonable  im- 
port duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
if  we  try  to  ship  similar  products  to 
Australia,  we  are  confronted  with  im- 
port duties  approximately  double  the 
rate  which  is  levied  upon  the  Austral- 
ian product  here. 

Grocers'    Prejudice 
Affecting     Demand 

These  illustrations  might  be  contin- 
ued with  reference  to  the  tariffs  in 
nearly  all  the  foreign  countries,  and 
yet  our  legisjifttors  have  felt  that  we 
have  no  recodflifc,  jjrovided  the  foreign 
country  in  (fJ^WIon  treats  a  given 
product  alike  from  all  countries  with- 
out discrimination. 

Another  problem  which  confronts  us 
all  is  a  growing  prejiulice  on  the  part 
of  wholesale  grocers  against  various 
branches  of  the  California  fruit  indus- 
tries. Growers'  organizations,  as  well 
as  ordinary  concerns,  are  criticized  for 
what  many  buyers  regard  as  arbitrary 
and  unfair  methods  in  selling. 

Whether  true  or  not  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  such  feeling  should 
exist.  We  all  depend  upon  the  whole- 
sale grocery  trade  to  distribute  our 
goods.  We  need  their  support  and 
good  will.  We  are  not  handling  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  wholesalers  do  not 
have  to  push  our  lines  unless  they  so 
desire.  They  doubtless  would  handle 
business  which  might  come  to  them, 
but  anyone  familiar  with  merchaiulis- 
ing  knows  that  this  means  small  vol- 
ume as  compared  to  the  business  done 
by  the  firm — that  is,  co-operating  by 
stocking  and  listing  the  goods  and  en- 
couraging the  salesmen  to  push  the 
line.  Very  few  people  stop  to  consicier 
what  a  large  part  of  the  perishable 
food  products  carried  by  the  whole- 
sale grocer  comes  from  California. 
California  Products 
Largely      Perishable 

These  products  are  very  different 
from  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  flour,  soap 
or  the  many  grocery  items  which  can 
be  secured  one  place  or  another  any . 
day  in  the  year.  So  it  is  customary 
t(^  provide  in  the  sales  contracts  pro 
rata  delivery  clauses  to  guard  against 
injury  to  crops  and  unavoidable  cas- 
ualties. If  any  packer  has  taken  vm- 
warranted  advantage  of  this  clause,  he 
sliould  be  proseeutied,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  that 


he  should  be  prosecuted.  So  long  as 
these  products  are  sold  in  advance  of 
the  packing  season  for  the  fall  deliv- 
ery, such  clauses  will  be  necessary. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  practice  of  selling  forward  or  for 
later  delivery  has  grown  up,  not  be- 
cause of  any  power  of  (Jalifornia  peo- 
ple, but  because  it  is  in  accordance 
with  good,  economic  principles  for 
buyer  and  seller.  In  the  many  long 
discouraging  years  before  the  war 
when  "the  buyer  was  in  the  saddle," 
goods  were  sold  in  this  way  because 
the  buyers  wanted  their  costs  in  ad- 
vance so  that  they  could  go  out  and 
sell  in  similar  fashion  to  the  retail 
trade  long  before  they  had  to  pay  for 
goods,  and  .so  that  when  the  goods 
were  finally  shipped  they  could  send 
many  of  them  directly  to  their  custom- 
ers wdthout  having  to  take  them  into 
stock. 

It  serves  an  economic  purpose  in  the 
case  of  the  canner,  who  must  contract 
his  fruit  and  vegetables  in  advance  as 
well  as  other  materials.  In  many 
cases  he  could  not  finance  his  season's 
operations  without  some  business  in 
hand.  If  the  sale  of  futures  be  dis- 
continued, it  would  mean  serious  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  business  for 
seller  and  buyer,  with  corresponding 
increase  in  cost  and  prices. 
Shortage  of  Stock 
During  Great  War 

During  the  war,  when  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  a  large  percentage  of 
some  of  our  dried  fruits  and  canned 
foods,  there  was  such  an  obvious  short- 
age of  stock  that  canners  and  drietl 
fruit  packers,  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
their  goods  out  of  the  hands  of  spec- 
xdators,  allocated  the  stock  remaining 
among  their  former  customers,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
goods  at  the  opening  price  if  they 
wanted  them. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  at  the 
cost  of  the  goods  in  advance,  because 
of  the  ever  advancing  wages  and  con- 
stantly rising  cost  of  materials;  so 
such  orders  were  entered  firm  at  open- 
ing prices — that  is,  if  the  buyer  de- 
cided to  take  the  goods,  he  had  to 
agree  to  take  them  at  the  price  to  be 
fixed  later.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, this  would  be  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding, but  when  there  was  a  short- 
age and  practically  every  order  was 
reduced  below  the  normal  quantity, 
and  when  every  one  knew  that  the 
trade  conditions  were  such  that  the 
buyer  could  sell  at  a  profit — there  was 
little  hesitation  or  complaint. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  buyer 
has  a  right  to  know  the  price  when  he 
buys,  and  if  there  be  any  organizations 
^^•hich  have  continued  this  method  of 
selling,  they  would  either  discontinue 
or  give  full  explanation  and  justify 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  trade. 
Incidentally,  this  practice  did  not 
originate  in  California. 
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Chinese  Railroads  Are  Financially  Sound 
And  Expansion  Is  Being  Steadily  Pushed 


THAT  a  very  sound  fundaineutal 
financial  condition  prevails  on 
the  Chinese  Government  Railways  is 
indicated  ■  by  a  summary  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions at  Peking,  showing  the  working 
results  of  the  railways  for  1919  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  four 
years.  The  accounts  are  not  yet  closed 
on  all  lines,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  estimated  working  result 
for  the  year  reports  from  the  ditfer- 
cnt  lines  have  been  used  to  make  up 
the  summary  report. 

For  the  five  years  froin  1915  to  1919 
operating  revenues  increased  from 
Hi57,000,000  to  $82,000,000.  New  lines 
to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles  have  been  excluded,  being  con- 
sidered still  ''under  construction." 
The  increase  in  operating  revenues  is 
about  44  per  cent,  or  11  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  average.  At  this  rate 
revenues  may  be  expected  to  double 
upon  existing  lines  every  ten  years. 

The  increase  in  revenues  during  the 
last  five  years  has  not  been  regular, 
due  to  unusual  flood  conditions  in 
1917,  which  interrupted  trafiSc  over 
one-third  of  the  total  mileage  for  a 
period  of  three  months.  Hence  the 
revenues  for  1917  were  very  much  re- 
duced and  considerable  tonnage  was 
left  over,  which  swelled  the  traffic  of 
1918  beyond  its  normal  proportions. 
Revenues  Increased 
Faster    Than    Costs 

While  operating  revenues  have  in- 
creased $25,000,000,  operating  expenses 
have  increased  only  $7,000,000,  from 
something  over  $80,000,000  to  $37,000,- 
000.  Because  of  certain  accounting 
adjustments,  the  1915  figure  was  per- 
haps overstated  by  $1,000,000,  and  the 
increase  should  therefore  be  from  $29,- 
000,000  to  $37,000,000,  or  $8,000,000. 
Thus  the  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses is  only  28  per  cent,  compared 
with  an  increase  in  revenue  of  44  per 
cent.  Operating  ratio  shows  a  decline 
from  53  per  cent  in  1915  to  45  per 
cent  in  1919,  and  the  present  return 
on  the  cost  of  the  property  is  increased 
from  6.4  per  cent  to  10.7  per  cent. 
Compared  with  the  general  run  of 
European  or  American  railways,  net 
revenues  yielding  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment of  10.7  per  cent  are  very 
good. 

Due  to  the  paying  off  of  mortgage 
bonds  and  the  more  favorable  rates  of 
exchange,  the  cost  of  interest  pay- 
ments,  taxes,   etc.,   the   income   debits 


over  the  five  year  period  have  de- 
creased from  over  $17,000,000  in  1915 
10  less  than  $9,000,000  in  1919.  On 
the  other  hand,  income  credits  have 
increased  steadily,  coming  from  ren- 
tals and  from  investments  of  railway 
funds  in  Government  securities.  Such 
income  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
in  1919  as  it  was  in  1915,  or  consider- 
ably  less   than   half  the   1915   amount. 

Although  the  railways  in  China 
have  been  built  largely  by  means  of 
foreign  loans,  the  Government  has  ad- 
^  anced  funds  for  construction  and 
other  purposes,  and  out  of  earnings 
had  built  improvements  and  paid  oft' 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  loan  in- 
debtedness. The  final  result  is  that 
while  the  mortgage  and  other  secured 
indebtedness  of  the  lines  stands  on  the 
books  at  $381,197,911.05,  the  Govern- 
ment investments  —  permanent  and 
temporary — amount  to  $188,623,768.37, 
or  about  half  as  much  as  the  indebt- 
edness. These  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  old  rates  of  exchange. 

On  the  whole  the  summary  report 
figures  indicate  that  practically  all  the 
Government  lines  are  in  a  very  sound 
fundamental  condition,  and  that  the 
prospects  are  extremely  good  for 
future  revenue  and  profits.  This  con- 
dition seems  assured  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  lines  like  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  and  the  Shanghai-Nanking, 
which  were  most  unpromising  four 
years  ago,  are  now  paying  handsome 
profits,  with  traffic  growing  at  the  rate 


of  about  20  per  cent  per  annum  in 
spite  of  shortage  of  equipment,  which 
is  now  being  overcome  by  large  pur- 
chases of  both  locomotives  and  wagons. 

At  the  present  time  war  prices  for 
materials  are  affecting  operating  ex- 
penses, but  it  appears  very  probable 
that  administrative  improvements  will 
be  able  to  offset  this  considerably. 
While  the  uniform  classification  of  ac- 
counts has  been  in  force  a  full  five 
years,  no  comparative  figures  were 
available  until  about  a  year  ago.  By 
means  of  these  statistics  the  usual  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  as  to  waste 
in  various  departments. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  by  way  of  correction,  but  what 
has  been  done  through  cost  account- 
ing elsewhere  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
peated to  a  certain  degree  in  China. 
If  this  be  the  case  it  is  probable  that 
a  50  per  cent  increase  in  traffic  can  be 
handled  with  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  not  more  than  15 
or  20  per  cent.  A  10  per  cent  increase 
in  traffic  in  1918  was  handled  with  an 
increase  of  5i/^  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  employees. 

The  standardization  program  which 
is  now  under  way,  the  general  inter- 
change of  rolling  stock  which  began 
with  1920  through  billing  of  goods, 
which  will  go  into  eft'ect  in  1921,  all 
will  have  considerable  effect  in  aug- 
menting revenue  and  holding  down 
expenses. 


NATIVE   SHOPS    IN    PEKING 
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Dutch  Plan 
East  Indian 
Expansion 
of  RailAvays 


nr^llK  Xetherlaiuls  East  ladies  Gov- 
-■-  eriuiient  has  fixed  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  the  extension  and  improve- 
lueut  of  the  State  railroad,  tramways 
and  roads  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
for  the  next  ten  years,  according  to 
a  report  received  from  United  States 
Consul  J.  F.  Jewell  at  Hatavia,  Java, 
by  the  liureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Cominerce  as  a  tip  to  American 
manufacturers  and  contractors  inter- 
ested in  such  construction. 

According   to   the    Netherlands   East 
Indies     Government's     program,     the 
lans    for    Java    include    double    lines 
or  those  portions  of  the  routes  where 
he   traffic  is  most   crowded ;   iraprove- 
nent,   extension,   or  rebuilding   of  im- 
ortant   railway   yards;   new   railroads 
n    North    Cheribon,    in    the    Preanger 
residency    south    of    ]iandong;    in    the 
utli  and  east  of  the  Preanger;  in  the 
esidencies  of  Batavia,  Bantam,  Kedu, 
Kediri,    Pasuruan    and    ]5ezuid ;    alto- 
gether   up    to    about    1,000    kilometers 
(kilometer    equals    .62    mile)    of    new 
railwaj's. 

The  plans  for  Sumatra  include  com- 

letion    of    the    south    Sumatra    lines, 

lamely,  the  whole  of  the  route  from 

'ostenhaven  (Telok  Betong)  to  Palein- 

aug;  from  Muara  Enim  to  Lahat  and 

cm    there    to    the    Bengkulen    high- 

inds,  and  in  the  Djambi  direction  up 

Kliiigi   territory ;    extension   of   the 

lie  from  Lahat  to  Tebing  Tinggi,  Su- 

angun,   IMaura   Tebo,  Teluk  and  on 

ip  to  JIuara  Kala])an  and  Rakanbaru ; 

le  also  to  connect  Benkulen  with  the 

t;   in   Djambi,    a   line    from    Suru- 

ngum  through  the  oil  fields  to  Muara- 

bahar,   which  will   be   the   junction   of 

six   branch   lines;   a   railway   from   Si- 

i)()lga    to    Padang    Sidentpuan,    thence 

xtending    to    Penjabungan    and    con- 

ecting  the  Deli  railway  with  Pakan- 

ru ;    a    line    from    Padang   up    Pasir 

engarajan  by  way  of  Lnbuksikaping, 

d  a  line  also  from  Padang  into  the 

phir    district;    altogether   upward    of 

-.700  kilometers  of  new  railways. 

The  plans  for  Celebes  are  as  follows: 
A  line  from  Takalar  to  Macassar  aiul 
.Maros,  this  to  be  extended  to  Pare- 
Pare  or  Sungkang;  a  further  exten- 
sion from  Pare-Pare  along  the  Gulf  of 
Ilandar  as  far  as  Tubo;  a  line  eon- 
uectiiig  Palapo  and  Malili  by  way  of 
Lowa,  with  extensions  to  the'  Gulfs  of 


Tolo  and  Tomini,  and  branch  lines  to 
southern  Boni  and  Takalala ;  in  north- 
ern Celebes  a  network  of  railways  in 
the  Minahassa  district,  altogether  up- 
ward of  1,100  kilometers. 

The  plans  for  Jiorneo  are  as  follows: 
.\  line  fi-om  Pontlanak  to  Samoas,  with 
a  branch  line  to  Ilankajang;  a  line 
from  Pontianak  to  Sarawak  by  way  of 
Jleraoe,  with  branch  lines  from  Ngn- 
bang  to  Sanggar  and  Ngambang  to 
Perigi;  from  Pontianak  to  Pematang- 
tudjn  by  way  of  Sungeikakap ;  from 
Bajidjermasin  to  Tandjung  by  way 
of  Martapura,  and  from  Martapura  to 
Pagatan  by  way  of  Pleihari ;  altogether 
ui)ward  of  1,300  kilometers. 

In  Bali,  Lombok,  Banka  and  Billiton 
railways  are  projecteil  up  to  about  oOO 
kilometers  altogether.  Plans  for  the 
whole  of  these  lines  are  now  in  course 
of   i)reparation. 

JJesides  its  railways  and  tramways 
Java  has  a  good  number  of  fairly  well 
kept  roads.  The  plans  for  these  in- 
clude the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  two  high  roads  running 
lengthwise  across  the  island,  with  five 


side  connections.  These  fit  in  with  the 
district  road  plans. 

The  other  possessions  are  badly  off 
in  the  matter  of  ,  interdistrict  com- 
munication. In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, a  general  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  has  been  made  for 
Sumatra,  including  plans  for  some- 
thing like  fifty-four  roads,  aggregat- 
ing a  total  length  of  4,000  kilometers. 
The  intention  is  to  connect  those  al- 
ready existing  and  to  open  up  new 
roads  to  outlying  districts  as  far  as 
necessary. 

For  Borneo,  Celebes,  Bali  and  other 
islands  plans  for  roads  liave  also  been 
devised  and  partly  executed.  Prepara- 
tory measures,  too,  are  being  taken  to- 
ward improving  the  navigation  of  such 
rivers  as  serve  as  ways  of  conimunica- 
■  tion. 

]\Iuch  attention  and  energy  is  being 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  comnnuiication  in  the  other 
possessions.  This  will  do  away  with 
one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  the 
development  on  modern  lines  of  the 
natural    wealth   of   these   places. 


Japanese  Shipping  Situation 
Explained  by  N.Y.R.  President 


By  BARON  REMPEL  KONDO 
President  Ni])pon  Yusen  Kaisha  ' 
''  I  "'HE  past  pro.sperity  in  the  ship- 
-^  ping  trade  may  ,be  described  as 
a  golden  age,  and  it  cannot  be  easily 
repeated  in  the  future.  Owing  to  the 
reaction  from  the  boom,  the  freight 
and  charter  markets  are  going  down. 
1  wonder  if  there  will  not  be  a  further 
decline? 

The  falling  off  in  foreign  trade  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
have  caused  many  vessels  to  be  tied 
uj),  and  this  is  the  case  both  in  Japan 
and  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  may  be  a  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  tied  up 
vessels. 

During  the  war  many  ships  were 
sunk,  and,  moreover,  a  consideral)le 
number  of  merchantmen  were  requisi- 
tioned by  the  various  governments  for 
war  purposes.  This  naturally  caused 
a  deficit  in  the  tonnage  available  for 
merchant  transportation,  and  all  gov- 
ernments and  all  ship  owners  endeav- 
ored  to  build  new  ships. 

When  peace  was  restored,  however, 
the  requisitioned  ships  were  released, 
and  these  vessels,  ,  together  with  the; 
newly  built  ships,  greatly  increased 
the  supply  of  merchant  tonnage.  On 
the  other  hand,  foreign  trade  declined 
in  volume,  and  thus  the  shipping  situa- 
tion has  suddenly  become  depressed. 


In  order  to  determine  by  what 
amount  the  world's  supply  of  tonnage 
is  excessive,  we  must  wait  for  the 
further  course  of  events  in  the  ship- 
ping situation,  but,  roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  supply  is  in 
excess  by  the  new  tonnage  which 
America  has  built.  Unless  a  normal 
relation  is  restored  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  tonnage,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  a  revival  of  activity 
du  the  shipping  market. 

Japan  has  about  2,000,000  tons  of 
oceangoing  ships,  and  when  other  ves- 
sels are  included  her  total  toiniage  ex- 
ceeds 3,000,000  tons.  When  this  is 
compared  with  the  pre-war  tonnage  of 
400,000  or  500,000  in  ocean-going  ships 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  great 
development  achieved  by  the  countr}''s 
shipping  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
reminds  us  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
sliipowners  are  being  affected  by  the 
disai)pearance  of  the  factors  which 
combined  to  produce  the  war  period 
prosperity.  The  companies  which 
made  ample  provision  during  the  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  for  a  future  reac- 
tion will  be  able  to  tide  over  the  diffi- 
culty, even  if  the  depression  continues, 
but  not  a  small  number  of  shipowners 
stand  on  weak  ground  or  have  JU)t 
prepared  themselves  against  the  re- 
action. 

Jt  is  true  that   all   expected   a   reac- 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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India  Offers  A  Big  Field  For  Trade 
If  Sought  In  An  Intelligent  Manner 


Jiy  KAJANI  KANTA  DAS 

INDIA  is  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  countries  of  the  world.  Slie 
has  extensive  territories,  vast  natural 
resources   and   a   teeming   population. 

The  problem  is  how  the  United 
States  can  take  advantage  of  such  a 
promising  market  as  offered  by  India, 
especially  as  far  as  the  export  trade  is 
concerned.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  development  of  trade  depends 
as  much  upon  the  potential  as  upon 
the  actual  demand  for  goods.  Human 
wants  are  very  elastic.  They  can  be 
talked  and  even  created.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  American  business  man  is, 
therefore,  not  only  how  to  supply  the 
l)resent  needs  of  the  people  of  India, 
i)ut  also  how  to  create  new  demand 
for  many  articles  of  merchandise. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the 
question.  Commodities  coiaposing  or- 
dinary imports  and  exports  are  of  two 
different  kinds:  First,  general  or  stan- 
dardized commodities,  such  as  watches, 
for  which  a  demand  can  be  created  in 
any  country.  The  trade  in  such  com- 
modities depends  upon  the  ability  to 
meet  foreign  competition  and  to  fa- 
miliarize them  to  the  customer.  Sec- 
ond, special  commodities  which  are 
made  for  special  use,  and  must  there- 
fore be  adaptable  to  the  special  needs 
of  a  people  or  a  locality.  The  secret 
of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  a  na- 
tion lies  in  its  ability  to  produce  com- 
modities adaptable  to  tlie  requirements 
of  other  nations.  It  was  the  mastery 
of  this  art  which  led  to  Germany's 
commercial  success. 

Farming    Implements 
Are    in    Great    Need 

The  first  things  for  the  development 
of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  India  is,  therefore,  how  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  produce  goo'is 
which  will  meet  requirements  of  the 
Indian  people.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  agricultural  implements.  Tlicrr 
are  millions  of  ryots,  or  peasant  fann- 
ers, in  India  who  have  been  using  the 
same  implements  for  the  last  three 
thousand  years.  They  are  in  greai 
need  of  modern  agrieiiltural  imple 
Uicnts.  Vet  they  cannot  buy  nor  hiive 
they  any  use  for  the  implements  usccl 
on  American  farms. 

The  same  American  genius  whicli 
has  invented  the  gang  plough  for  Ihc 
harvester  can  also  invent  simple  iiii- 
|)lements  suitable  to  tiie  farm  condi- 
tions in  India.  Snch  an  improvement 
Avill  not  only  benefit  the  Indian  ryot, 


but  also  bring  millions  of  tlollars  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  imj)le- 
ments  and  machinery  which  tlie  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  adapt  to  the 
requirements  of  India  and  amass  im- 
mense fortunes.  The  problem  of  pro- 
ducing special  goods  for  India  may 
be  solved  in  two  ways:  First,  a  body 
of  experts,  including  engineers,  may 
vi.sit  India  and  study  ihe  conditions 
and  requirements  on  the  spot.  Sec- 
ond, industrial  and  commercial  mu- 
seums may  be  established  at  important 
centers  in  the  United  States,  e.g.,  a 
typical  village  in  India  may  be  rep- 
resented and  farm  implements  exhib- 
ited, thus  helping  the  American  man- 
ufatcurer  interested  in  producing  farm 
implements  for  Indian  markets. 

The  second  thing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  trade  with  India  is 
to  establish  direct  relationship  between 
the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
native  Indian  dealer,  or  even  the  cus- 
tomer, if  possible.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned here  that  practically  all  the  for- 
eign goods  in  India  are  handled  by 
ISritish  merchants,  either  through 
sliops  and  stores  or  commercial  houses. 

British  shops  and  stores  supply  the 
needs  of  their  patrons,  mostly  English- 
men. It  is  evident  that  this  business 
is  very  much  limited  and  cannot  reacli 
even  a  fraction  of  the  population. 
Commercial   houses    sell    goods    to    the 


native  wholesale  dealers.  It  is  natural 
that  these  British  merchants  should 
jvatronize  their  own  countrymen.  Such 
a  bias  has  been  a  detriment  to  the 
growth  of  foreign  trade  in  India.  The 
people  have  paid  higher  prices  even 
for  goods  of  inferior  quality. 
Direct  Contact  Needed 
With    American    Trade 

American  business  men  should, 
tlierefore,  try  to  establish  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  people.  The  benefit  of 
such  a  method  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
It  will  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  save 
the  j)rofit  of  the  middlenian,  give 
American  business  men  a  grasp  on  the 
Indian  market,  bring  them  into  closer 
contact  with  the  dealers  and  even 
customers  of  their  goods  and  build  up 
j)restige  and  reputation  for  American 
merchandise. 

There   are  several  ways   in   which 
direct  relation  can  be  established: 

1.  Establishment  of  commercial 
houses  in  all  important  commercial 
centers  of  India,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras  and  Rangoon,  ('al- 
cutta  is  the  largest  city  of  India,  with 
a  p()i)ulation  of  1,222,000,  and  is  com- 
mercially the  most  important.  It  is 
connected  by  the  River  Hooghly  and 
three  important  railroad  systems  with 
the  rich  and  prosperous  hinterland  ol 
Bengal,  and  also  with  Behar,  Orissa 
and  Assam.  The  combined  area  of 
these    provinces    has    a    population    of 
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South  African  Financial  Condition 


RE.  SAUNDERS,  New  York  agent 
•  for  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  recently  received  a  cable  dis- 
patch from  the  bank's  head  office  in 
Pretoria,  Transvaal,  giving  a  resume 
of  the  conditions  in  that  country.  The 
despatch,    in   part,   follows: 

Despite  the  check  to  commercial 
prosperity  the  Union  Government 
finances  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  financial  year  are  in  a  sound 
condition.  Expenditure  for  the  above 
period  is  under  half  the  annual  esti- 
mate, and  whereas  £165,000  deficit  was 
anticipated  it  is  now  undoubted  that  a 
substantial  surplus  can  be  expected. 
The  revenue  totaled  £15,000,000, 
against  expenditures  of  £14,000,000. 

The  Uu-on's  mineral  output  foi  Sep- 
tember was  as  follows: 

Gold,  687,147  ounces,  valued  at  £2,- 
918,816,  being  a  decrease  of  17,289 
ounces,  value  £73,438,  compared  with 
the  month  of  August. 

SUver,  71,077  ounces,  valued  at  £15,- 
992,  being  a  decrease  of  3,428  ounces 
and  £2,538   in  value. 


Diamonds,  201,579  carats,  valued  at 
£1,162,957,  being  a  decrease  of  29,388 
carats  and  £211,587  in  value. 

Coal  sales,  960,837  tons,  valued  at 
£383,314,  being  a  decrease  of  25,286 
tons  and  £18,762  in  value. 

Copper  sales  and  shipments,  793  tons, 
valued  at  £15,280. 

Tin  sales  and  shipments,  115  tons, 
valued  at  £10,908. 

Mining  labor,  34,944  whites,  253,986 
colored,  showing  "decreases  of  1,487  and 
10,693  respectively. 

Excluding  Government  imports  and 
specie,  the  value  of  total  imports  for 
the  eight  months  ended  August  was 
£59,819,684,  compared  with  £32,392,917 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

Proportion  of  British  to  foreign  im- 
ports: 

From  United  Kingdom,  £33,447,523, 
equals  55.9   per   cent. 

From  other  British  possessions,  £6,- 
846,342,   equals  11.5  per  cent. 


Declared  Sound 

From  foreign  countries,  £19,525,819, 
equals  32.6  per  cent. 

Last  year  the  above  percentages  were 
44.2  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  and  40.8  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Oversea  cargoes  landed  at  Union 
ports  during  eight  months  ended  Au- 
gust totalled  1,300,000  tons  compared 
with  745,000  tons  during  same  period 
1919.  Total  value  of  exports,  £33,672,- 
225  (excluding  raw  gold,  £25,707,970), 
compared  with  £31,460,665  last  year. 
Chief  items   are: 

Wool    £14,472,750 

Diamonds   8,611,982 

Hides     1,034,334 

Sheepskins   1,768,256 

Trade  generally  during  October  was 
dull,  the  future  outlook  benig  obscure 
owing  to  British  labor  troubles  and 
the  continued  instability  of  the  wool 
and  mohair  markets.  Volume  of  busi- 
ness meagre.  Large  suppUes  of  soft 
goods  in  execution  of  old  orders  are 
now  arriving  and  merchants  are  heav- 
ily  stocked. 


about  85,000,000.  Bombay  is  the  sec- 
ond city  in  India,  with  a  population 
1)1'  !)79,000.  It  has  an  extensive  hin- 
terland reaching  as  far  as  Afghanis- 
tan. Madras  is  the  third  city  and 
coniniands  the  trade  of  southern  India, 
while  Rangoon  is  the  gateway  to  Bur- 
ma. In  "season,"  which  is  generally 
the  winter  in  India,  these  cities  are 
visited  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Commercial  houses  lo- 
cated in  these  cities  can,  therefore, 
control  the  business  of  the  whole 
country. 

2.  FJegular  or  even  occasional  visits 
of  commercial  travellers  to  the  im- 
portant cities  can  also  establish  direct 
relation  with  native  dealers.  The  best 
time  to  visit  India  is  winter,  M'hen  the 
climate  is  dry  and  cool.  They  must 
liave  with  them  samples  of  goods  and 
exact  (luotations  of  prices.  English  is 
the  commercial  language  of  India,  as 
far  as  the  wholesale  transactions  in 
foreign  goods  are  concerned.  Before 
\isiting  India  it  is,  however,  worth 
while  for  commercial  travellers  to 
know  something  about  the  country  and 
iihout   the   people. 

;i  Kstablishnient  of  department 
btores  in  all  commercial  centers  and 
Important  cities.  Annual  affairs  of 
lationwide  importance  should  iu)t  be 
Smitted  from  the  category.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  stores  will  be  to  adver- 
tise as  well  as  to  sell.  The  expendi- 
lure  of  such  an  enterprise  can  be  con- 
siderably lowered  by  tlie  employment 
of  native  officers  except  in  a  few  re- 
sponsible positions. 

4.  ]\Iail  order  and  commission 
houses  are  other  familiar  methods  of 
dealing  with  foreign  trade.  Some 
mail  order  houses  in  Chicago  have  al- 
ready started  business  with  India.  But 
their  efforts  have  been  limited  to  sup- 


plying needs  of  American  residents  in 
India.  The  trade  through  commission 
houses  has  made  very  little  progress. 
The  scope  of  both  these  methods  can 
be  largely  expanded. 

5.  Advertising  is  the  backbone  of 
modern  business  success.  It  is  as  true 
in  India  as  in  the  United  States.  News- 
papers and  periodicals  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  India,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  West- 
ern countries.  There  is,  however,  one 
advantage  in  India.  A  whole  province 
can  be  reached  through  a  few  news- 
papers published  at  the  metropolis. 
The  advertisement  should  be  both  in 
English  and  in  vernaculars. 

6.  Distribution  of  catalogues  is  an- 
other method  of  advertisement.  While 
catalogues  themselves  should  be  adver- 
tised and  sent  on  recpiest,  they  may 
be  presented  to  libraries  and  other 
places.  Whenever  possible  catalogues 
should  also  be  published  in  vernacular. 
It  is  true  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  India  cannot  read  and  write.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  who  can  read  and 
write  amount  to  eighteen  millions,  and 
as  the  peojile  live  a  very  close  social 
life,  either  in  the  family  or  in  the  vil- 
lage,  what   is   known   to   one   is   easily 

known  to  the  rest. 

7.  Motion  pictures  and  boulevard 
paintings  are  other  effective  methods 
of  advertisement.  The  field  in  these 
lines  is  still  practically  virgin  in  India. 
American  business  men  can  profitably 
cultivate    this   field. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  methods 
of  establishing  direct  relationship  be- 
tween American  business  men  and 
native  Indian  dealers  and  customers. 
They  will  iintloiibtedly  help  the  devel- 
opment of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  India. 


South  African  Banks 
Seek  Deflation 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  banks  have  been 
following  iluring  the  last  few 
months  a  policy  of  careful  scrutiny 
over  credits  with  a  view  to  securing 
deflation  where  it  is  considered  wise, 
according  to  a  special  report  from 
Trade  Commissioner  P.  J.  Stevenson, 
at  Johannesburg,  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  natural  result  of  any 
such  policy  has  been  to  breed  an  at- 
mosphere of  caution  in  the  business 
community. 

The  recent  sharp  declines  to  the 
prices  secured  for  wool,  hides,  ostrich 
feathers  and  wattle  bark,  whicli  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  export  trade 
of  South  Africa,  have  had  a  (luieting 
effect,  especially  at  Port  Elizabeth,  the 
center  of  trade  in  wool,  hides  and 
feathers.  As  .the  import  trade  soon 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  such  a 
condition,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
imports  into  South  Africa  during  the 
latter  part  of  li)20  will  be  as  large, 
as  those  shown  by  the  statistics  for 
the  first-  six  months. 

"The  general  business  conditions," 
the  report  says,  "can  be  classed  as 
quiet  or  dull.  This  condition  has 
been  prevailing  for  the  last  two  months 
and  from  present  indications  is  likely 
to  continue  for  some  months  yet.  Un- 
fortunately, goods  did  not  come  for- 
ward regularly  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  when  business  was  ex- 
ceptioiuilly  good,  but  back  orders  in 
many  lines  began  to  arrive  in  large 
(Ciintinued  on  page  112) 
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America  May  Share  In  Russian  Trade 
If  Present  Restrictions  Be  Removed 


By   ALBERT    COYJ^p] 

IF  American  niaiiufacturers  exjject  to 
obtain  a  goodly  share  of  Russian 
trade,  several  constructive  steps  are 
inuuediately  necessary.  The  first  and 
l)arainount  consideration  is  unqualified 
removal  of  those  arbitrary  restrictions 
imposed  by  our  own  government, 
which  place  us  at  an  insuperable  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  foreign 
firms.  This  is  an  absolute  condition 
])reeedent  to  the  entry  of  American 
goods   on   Russian   markets. 

So  long  as  the  Department  of  State 
discriminates  against  American  mer- 
chants by  denying  them  free  and  un- 
restricted means  of  communication, 
diplomatic  protection  of  trading  agen- 
cies, consular  control  of  shipping,  pass- 
])()rt  and  postal  privileges,  and  the 
other  essential  concomitants  of  inter- 
national intercourse,  just  so  long  is  it 
playing  into  the  hands  of  trade  rivals, 
aiul  handicapping  American  industr}- 
for  a  generation  to  come.  While  these 
restrictions  continue,  the  limited 
granting  of  export  licenses  to  Russia 
is  a  disingenuous  artifice,  admittedly 
a  i)olitcal  pin-prick  rather  than  .  a 
measure  to  facilitate  trade. 
Commerce  Mission 
Should    Be    Named 

Secontily,  a  trade  mission  should  be 
api)ointed,  preferably  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  probably  by  private  Amer- 
ican exporters,  to  negotiate  a  trading 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. This  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  our  foreign  competitors, 
with  the  exception  of  Britain,  which 
is  evidently  linking  up  colonial  poli- 
tics with  economic  parleys.  Such  an 
agreement  should  determine  the  values 
of  the  materials  to  be  offered  in  ex- 
change, based  not  on  the  Russian  ru- 
ble, but  on  a  price  unit  acceptable  to 
both  countries,  and  provide  for  the 
li(|uidation  of  accrued  balances  in  gold 
or  platinum. 

In  the  third  place,  effective  organ- 
ization and  united  action  by  American 
merchants  is  imperative  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  the  Russian  market.  Britisli 
firms  aj-e  rapidly  adopting  the  Ger- 
man cartel  system  of  export  associa- 
tion, witli  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  government.  The  British  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  The  Britisli 
Trade  Association,  the  reorganized 
Board  of  Trade,  with  its  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  ("om- 
mercial  Intelligence,  all  indicate  this 
syndicating  trend.     The  degree  of  co- 


operation between  the  government  and 
private  enterprise  is  evidenced  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries' 
"trade  ambassadors"  sent  to  all  the 
priiieii)al  trading  centers  of  the  world. 
Need  United  Front 
To    Make    Headway 

Unless  the  American  merchants  pre- 
sent a  similarly  united  front,  they  can- 
not make  much  headway  against  such 
well-directed  organization.  Further- 
more, a  consolidation  of  interests  is 
especially  efficient  and  desirable  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  government 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  made 
foreign  trade  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  state.  Competitive  costs  between 
American  manufacturers  are  therefore 
eliminated,  since  there  is  but  one  agent 
with  which  to  deal.  As  between  man- 
ufacturers of  different  nations,  the 
Soviet  Department  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  already  stated  that  pur- 
chases will  be  made  after  due  expert 
comparison  of  competing  products  and 
prices,   regardless   of  nationality. 

This  organization  of  American  ex- 
porters should  immediately  undertake 
two  important  tasks.  First,  it  should 
send  an  expert  Trade  Exploration 
Committee  to  Russia,  even  as  German}^ 
did  last  January,  in  order  to  see  at 
first  hand  what  raw  materials  Ave  can 
most  advantageouslj^  accept  from  Rus- 
sia, and  in  what  manner  American 
]>roducts  can  best  be  placed  on  the 
IJussian   jnarket. 

Secondly,  since  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  declared  its  purpose,  as  soon 
as  the  first  urgent  demands  are  met, 
to  award  all  orders  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  merits,  it  would  be  highly 
to  the  advantage  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  establish  immediately  at 
Moscow  a  permanent  and  complete  ex- 
hibit  of  American   export   products. 

The  Russian  is  essentially  a  prag- 
nuitist ;  an  ocular  demonstration  im- 
])resses  liim  far  more  than  a  stack  of 
mail-order  catalogues.  Such  an  ex- 
hibit, right  under  the  eyes  of  the  pur- 
chasing bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  would  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  in  establishing  the  su- 
j)remacy  of  American  goods  in  Russia. 
British  Trade  Exhibit 
Planned  For  Petrograd 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Great 
Britain  had  arranged  for  a  temporary 
ex|)osition  of  British  manufactures  in 
the  Tauride  Palace  at  Petrograd  dur- 
ing lf)17,  but  the  revolution  interposed. 
Recently  a  ))ill  was  introduced  in  Par- 
liament  authorizing   a   contribution   of 


£100,000  to  support  a  "British  Empire 
Exhibit"  along  similar  lines. 

Finally,  for  those  American  manu- 
facturers who  feel  that  their  interests 
do  not  permit  them  to  wait  initil  stable 
and  permanent  trading  treaties  can  be 
made,  there  exists  a  means  of  safe 
communication  with  Russia  which  has 
been  somewhat  overlooked  by  most 
American  shippers.  The  soviet  go\- 
ernmeiit  offers  to  make  contracts  and 
to  pay  cash  providing  only  the  goods 
can  be  transported  to  a  Russian  port. 

Contrary  to  the  elements  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Mr.  Wilson's  dec- 
laration regarding  freedom  of  the  seas, 
a  blockade  still  closes  the  port  of  Pet- 
rograd, except  as  to  such  ships  as  tlie 
blockading  squadron  may  see  fit  to 
])ermit  to  pass.  A  somewhat  similar 
situation  obtains  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  American  Department  of  State  re- 
fuses to  protect  its  citizens  by  guai-- 
anteeing  free  and  uninterrupted  pas- 
sage for  their  ships  to  these  Russian 
ports.  Obviously,  with  shipping  fees 
at  present  levels,  exporters  cannot 
I'isk  shipments  to  these  ports,  with 
tiie  possibility  of  being  turned  back. 
Black  Sea  Port 
Open  For  Traffic 

There  remains  the  route  to  Mur- 
mansk, Russia's  only  all-year  ice-free 
])ort  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  now  open 
for  all  traffic,  with  the  best-condi- 
tioned railroad  in  Russia  leading 
straight  to  Petrograd.  Moreover,  con- 
trary to  superficial  appearances,  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  Murmansk  is 
actually  a  whole  day  shorter  than  that 
to  Petrograd.  It  is  also  cheaper,  since 
the  cost  of  pilotage  through  the  Scan- 
dinavian straits  is  eliminated.  The 
writer  is  not  conversant  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  harbor  facilities  at 
Petrograd,  but  he  does  know  from  re- 
cent inspection  that  the  port  of  Mur- 
mansk possesses  ample  wharfage,  a 
number  of  military  warehouses  in 
good  condition,  modern  facilities  for 
handling  cargoes,  and  an  excellent 
supply  of  local  maritime  labor. 

Not  only  in  Russia's  ability  to  pay 
for  what  she  wants  beyond  dispute, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  America  is  in 
an  exceptionally  favorable  position  to 
supply  those  needs.  A  recent  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  London 
tells  us:  "The  Bolshevik  emissaries 
are  more  urgently  desirous  of  renew- 
ing trade  with  Americans  than  with 
Europeans.  This  is  because  of  Amer- 
ican ability  to  supply  more  (piickly 
and    in    greater    volume    locomotives. 
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rolling  stock,  agricultural  implements 
and  other  material  for  which  there  is 
a   pressing  need   in  Russia."" 

before  the  war  our  trade  with  Rus- 
sia was  almost  negligible.  We  received 
le.ss  than  one  per  cent  of  her  exports 
and  furnished  less  than  nine  per  cent 
I  if  her  imports.  After  hostilities  broke 
the  grip  of  German  firms  on  the  Rus- 
sian market,  so  favorably  maintained 
under  the  Russo-German  commercial 
treaty  of  1906,  our  exports  to  Euro- 
pean Russia  alone  jumped  from  $25,- 
()()().000,000  in  1913  to  .$400,000,000  in 
1917. 

After  the  first  revolution  our  gov- 
ernment was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
new  authority,  antf  immediately  in- 
structed its  Russian  representative  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  We 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  that 
sliare  of  Russian  commerce  which  our 
industrial  achievement  and  geogrpah- 
ical  ])osition  warrant.  Then  occurred 
timt  amazing  shift  in  our  commercial 
diplomacy,  violating  a  century  and  a 
half  of  clear-cut  American  policy,  and 
shutting  us  out  of  Ru.ssia's  markets 
for  the  sake  of  Europe's  imperialistic 
interests. 

America  Can  Supply 
Russia's  "Urgent  Need 

America  is  uniquely  able  to  supply 
the  very  goods  which  Russia  most 
needs.  Her  first  requirements  is  for 
lieavy,  broad-gauge  railroad  equip- 
ment, which  no  other  country  but  the 
I'nited  States  uses  or  manufactures  in 
large  quantities.  Her  second  mo.st  ur- 
1,'ent  ilenmnd  is  for  agricultural  imple 
iiients,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
American  factories  admittedly  excel 
the  world.  And  so  on  for  other  ar- 
ticles, such  as  shoes,  clothing  and 
tools,   for  which   Russia  is  clamoring. 

It  is  not  customary  to  mention  the 
matter  aloud,  but  every  level-headed 
manufacturer  in  this  country  knows 
that  we  are  entering  upon  a  danger- 
ous period  of  over-production  and  ex- 
panded credits.  During  the  past  year 
we  had  a  larger  export  business  than 
was  ever  done  by  any  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Our  favorable 
trade  balance  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  totals  .seventeen  billion  dol- 
lars, an  amount  larger  than  the  entire 
trade  balances  of  this  country  for  the 
in-eceding  forty  years.  We  are  con- 
t liming  on  a  war  scale  of  production, 
although  the  countries  which  formerly 
bought  our  goods  cannot  well  do  so 
now  because  of  the  prohibitive  rates 
of  international  exchange.  In  conse- 
'luence,  we  are  piling  up  a  large  .sur- 
plus of  products  and  credits. 

At  the  very  moment  when  American 
textile  mills  and  shoe  factories  are 
running  part  time  or  closing  down, 
Russia  is  in  the  market  for  all  that 
we  now  have  on  hand  and  can  pos- 
sibly manufacture  for  .several  years  to 
L'ome.     No  matter  what  one  thinks  of 


Canada's  Adverse  Balance 

Halved  In  Single  Month 


CANADA'S  adverse  balance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  Avas 
reduced  by  one-half,  during  the  month 
of  October  as  compared  with  October 
of  1919,  according  to  the  Summary  of 
Trade  of  Canada  issued  by  the  Dom- 
inion Bureau  of  Statistics.  For  Oc- 
tober of  this  year  this  adverse  balance 
was  $10,439,025,  as  against  $20,929,- 
125  for  October  of  last  year. 

For  the  month  of  October  Canada's 
total  trade  with  the  United  States  was 
$143,365,897,  an  increase  of  $20,929,- 
125  over  the  total  trade  for  October 
of  last  year.  Exports  to  United  States 
from  Canada  during  the  month  were 
$66,463,436,  an  increase  of  $16,364,399. 
This  is  the  first  indication  that  Canad- 
ian exports  to  the  United  States  are 
beginning  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  imports  into  Canatla 
from  the  United  States.  Imports  with 
Canada  from  Uniteil  States  were  $76,- 
902,461,  an  increase  of  $41,564,726. 
This  is  the  largest  figure  for  imports 
from  the  United  States  recorded  for 
any  October  in  the  history  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  exports  of  wood  pulp,  pulp- 
wood  and  paper  to  the  United  States 
during  the  month  were  valued  at  $15,- 
367,939,  divided  as  follows :  Paper  $6,- 
167,488;  woodpulp  $7,447,528;  pulp- 
wood  $1,752,923.  To  all  countries 
these  exports  were  valued  at  $16,706,- 
005.  In  October,  1919,  the  value  of 
these  products  exported  was  $11,863,- 
578,  the  excess  of  October,  1920,  over 
tlie  same  month  last  year  being  equal 
to  28  ])er  cent. 


During  the  twelve  months  ending 
October,  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  commodities  to  the  value 
of  $923,938,186  or  $210,464,933  more 
than  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  when  the  figures  stood  at 
$713,473,253.  The  increase  during  the 
year  was  thus  equal  to  approximately 
thirty  per  cent.  During  the  period 
sixty-nine  per  cent  of  Canada's  im- 
ports were  from  the  United  States. 

Compared  with  these  figures  the 
total  exports  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  were  $559,481,821.  In  other 
words,  Canada  imported  from  the 
I'nited  States  commodities  to  the 
value  of  $364,456,365  more  than  she 
exported  thereto.  During  the  twelve 
months  ending  October,  1919,  the  ex- 
cess of  these  imports  over  exports  Avas 
$239,494,814. 

Canada  imported  from  all  countries 
during  the  year  ending  October,  com- 
modities to  the  value  of  $1,339,639,454, 
an  increase  of  $437,280,016  over  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  During  the 
same  time  her  total  exports  have  been 
$1,263,784,533,  an  increase  of  $11,732,- 
575.  It  should,  _  however,  be  noted 
that  the  increase  in  exports  of  domes- 
tic products  during  the  period  has 
been  $31,477,775. 

Unless  unforeseen  circumstances 
arise,  Canada's  total  trade  for  the 
l»i-esent  year  will  show  a  record.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  first  oc- 
casion since  the  outbreak  of  war,  there 
will  be  an  adverse  balance. 


Australia  Wool  Market  Is  Reopened 


'T^HE  first  sale  of  wool  by  auction 
A  in  Australia  since  November  22, 
1916,  was  held  in  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  October  1,  1920,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  auction  in  Sydney  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  Auctions  in  Brisbane  were 
resumed  on  October  19,  with  sales  in 
Melbourne  and  Geelong  later.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  sales  will  be 
held  in  western  Australia  (at  Perth), 
the  wool  from  that  State  having  hith- 
erto been  sent  to  Adelaide  and  Mel- 
bourne  for  auction. 

Auction  sales  of  wool  were  ;-u.spenrted 
in  November,  1916,  as  a  result  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  entire  wool 
clip  of  Australia  from  then  until  the 
end  of  the  war  period  was  acctuired  by 
the  Imperial  Government  at  a  flat 
price  of  ISVad.  (31  cents)  per  pound, 
any  net  profits  accruing  from  resales 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  be 
shared  equally  by  that  Government 
and  the  Australian  wool  growers. 


Australia's  share  of  such  net  profits 
to  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to  about 
the  sum  of  £6,000,000  ($27,960,000), 
which  is  being  distributed  to  wool 
growers.  Distribution  of  additional 
profits  will  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
some  4,000,000  bales  of  wool  still  held 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  contract  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment expired  by  limitation  June  30, 
1920.  Various  proposals  for  a  contin- 
uance of  control  of  the  wool  market 
to  prevent  a  break  in  prcies  was  feared 
if  the  1920-21  Australian  clip  should 
have  to  compete  with  British  sales  of 
Government  owned  fleece,  but  all  were 
rejected  by  the  growers  and  wool  clip- 
ped beginning  with  July  1,  1920,  has 
been  free  of  control. 

It  was  agreed  by  brokers  and  grow- 
ers, however,  that  wool  offerings  on 
and  after  October  1  should  be  limited, 
as  was  the  custom  before  the  war,  to 
what  the  market  could  be  expected  to 
take  easily. 
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Copra  And  Cocoanut  Oil  Industries 
Assuming  World  Trade  Importance 


]5y  G.  E.  E.  ill  Commerce  Monthly 

WITHIN  the  brief  span  of  a  de- 
cade coconut  oil  lias  risen  from 
a  comparatively  insignificant  position 
to  a  place  of  great  importance  among 
the  vegetable  oils  nsed  by  mannfac- 
turers  of  the  United  States.  The  rapitl 
increase  in  the  use  of  coconut  oil  is 
the  result  of  the  increased  demand 
created  by  the  war  for  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  to  supplement  the  insufficient 
supi)h'  of  animal  products  of  this 
class. 

The  chief  consumption  of  coconut 
oil  is  in  soap  manufacture.  Large 
amonnts  are  also  used  to  make  lard 
substitutes  and  oleomargarine,  while 
great  quantities  are  sold  under  pri- 
vate brands  as  cooking  oils,  l^ecause 
of  the  high  value  of  coconut  oil  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  use 
of  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
higher  grade  oil  in  food  products. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  place  coco- 
nut oil  has  made  for  itself  in  the 
American  market  is  the  fact  that 
while  average  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  1910  to  1914  were  54,145,- 
000  pounds,  the  imports  for  1919 
amounted  to  281,063,000  pounds. 
Widely  Distributed 
Throughout    Tropics 

The  coconut  palm  is  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  tropics.  It  at- 
tains a  height  of  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  which 
grows  to  a  thickness  of  two  feet.  The 
leaf,  which  may  reach  twenty  feet  in 
length,  has  a  strong  midrib  to  which 
are  attached  numerous  long  narrow 
leaflets.  The  palm  bears  its  fruit  in 
bunches  close  to  the  trunk.  The  yield 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the 
extent  of  attention  and  cultivation,  but 
tlie  minimum  for  uncultivated  trees  is 
about  six  nuts  per  year. 

The  trees  begin  to  bear  at  from  five 
to  seven  years  of  age  and  reach  their 
most  productive  period  at  about  twen- 
ty years  after  planting.  For  twenty 
years  thereafter  cultivated  trees  may 
produce  from  125  to  150  nuts  each  per 
year.  The  productive  period  may  last 
until  the  tree  is  about  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  fruit  consists  of  the 
ordinary  coconut  of  commerce  en- 
closed within  a  thick  fibrous  husk. 

Ceylon  leads  in  the  production  of 
cocojiuts.  India  and  the  smaller  out- 
lying islands  are  also  important  pro- 
ducers. These  areas,  together  with 
British  Malaya,  produce  about  half  of 
the  total  crop.  In  Ceylon  alone  al- 
most   1,000,000    acres    are    planted    to 


coconut  trees,  while  in  one  province 
of  India,  IMadras,  there  arc  nearly 
800,000  acres. 

The  Dutch  P^ast  Indies  are  the 
source  of  great  (luantities  of  copra  and 
oil.  The  area  reported  as  in  coconut 
plantations  in  1919  was  58,000  acres 
and  the  preceding  year  the  total  iiiiin- 
ber  of  trees  was  estimated  as  108,000,- 
000.  The  oil  mill  industry  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  since  1914  that  ex- 
ports of  oil  show  a  high  rate  of  in- 
crease. Over  154,000,000  pounds  of 
oil  were  exported  in  1919  as  compared 
with  54,000,000  pounds  in  1917. 
Philippines  Fourth 
In   Coconut  Industry 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  fourth  in 
importance  in  the  coconut  growing  in- 
dustry. It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
70,000,000  trees  are  growing  on  the 
750,000  acres  planted  in  coconut 
groves  in  the  Islands.  Estimates  of 
acreage,  however,  or  even  of  the  num- 
ber of  trees,  have  only  a  general  value 
as  an  indication  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  industry  in  different 
areas,  not  only  because  there  is 
much  variation  in  the  number  of  trees 
per  acre,  but  in  the  number  of  nuts 
per  tree  produced  under  widely  vary- 
ing conditions.  Too  many  trees  per 
acre  may  decrease  the  yield,  and 
proper  care  and  cultivation  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  nuts  per  tree. 

The  world  crop  of  coconuts  in  1919 
was  estimated  to  be  about  8,200,000,- 
000  nuts,  including  those  consumed  lo- 
cally for  oil  and  food  and  nuts  which 
are  exported  fresh  from  the  country 
of  origin  for  use  as  food  in  other 
forms  than  oil. 

The  coconut  growing  industry  owes 
its  present  position  and  its  promising 
future  entirely  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  nut  as  a  source  of  oil.  Be- 
fore the  oil  is  extracted  the  fresh 
meat  is  dried,  when  it  is  known  as 
copra.  Although  experiments  have 
been  made  in  the  production  of  oil 
direct  from  the  fresh  meat  of  the  nut, 
this  method  is  attended  by  disadvan- 
tages and  is  not  widely  used. 

Aside  from  the  relatively  unimport- 
ant trade  in  fresh  nuts,  coconuts  enter 
international  commerce  in  the  form 
either  of  oil  or  copra.  Coconut  oil  is 
liquid  in  the  tropics,  but  is  a  white 
solid  substance  on  arrival  in  temperate 
countries.  Java  and  Manila  oil  have 
the  advantage  of  being  shipped  in 
bulk,  while  other  oils  are  handled  in 
unwieldy   wooden    containers. 

The    chief   markets   are    the    United 


States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Before  the  war,  Germany  was 
the  largest  importer  of  copra.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  German  maniifactur- 
ers  will  make  themselves  increasingly 
felt  in  the  market  as  Germany  grad- 
ually recovers  its  economic  strength. 
The  Netherlands  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  also  importers  of  consid- 
erable quantities  of  coconut  oil,  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingilom. 

The  quality  of  coconut  oil  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  copra  when 
pressed.  Coconut  oil  is  found  in  the 
market  under  several  grades.  Cochin 
(;il  comes  from  Cochin,  Malabar.  It 
is  known  for  its  high  quality  and  al- 
most colorless  appearance,  and  con- 
tains a  relativel}^  .small  percentage  of 
free  fatty  acid.  Java  and  Ceylon  oils 
contain  higher  percentages  of  free 
fatty  acid  than  Cochin.  Manila  oil, 
including  the  different  grades  shipped 
from  the  Philiijpines,  is  also  relatively 
high  in  acid  content.  It  has  been  re- 
cently improved  through  the  applica- 
tion of  more  scientific  methods  of  dry- 
ing and  pressing  the  copra  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Modern  methods  of  refining  vegeta- 
ble oils,  including  the  processes  of 
deodorization  and  hydrogenation,  have 
revolutionized  the  entire  field  of  vege- 
table oils.  Free  fatty  acids  are  com- 
bined and  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali  and  are  separated 
from  the  oil  by  draining.  It  is  then 
ready  for  deodorization  Avhich  is 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  un- 
desirable flavors  natural  to  the  oil. 
Objectionable  Odors 
EflFectively    Removed 

So  effective  are  the  m<;iio(ls  n.'W 
in  use  that  objectionable  odors  are  re- 
moved even  from  fish  oik.  By  the 
usual  method  the  well  refined  oil  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  superheated 
steam  under  reduced  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. When  the  oil  has  been  suffi- 
ciently deodorized  it  is  withdrawn 
through  a  cooler  and  discharged  into 
storage   tanks. 

Hydrogenation  is  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  liquid  oil  is  converted 
into  solid  fats  of  almost  any  desired 
consistency.  By  this  process  oils 
which  formerly  made  soaps  only  of 
soft  consistency  are  fitted  for  making 
the  more  valuable  hard  soaps,  and  oils 
which  were  formerly  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  can  be  solidified  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  sub- 
stitutes and  margarines. 
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Altiiough  the  Avar  undoubtedly  whs 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  coconut  industry,  in 
many  areas  it  was  growing  rapidly 
prior  to  1914.  The  rapid  changes  in 
the  tlirection  of  the  trade  in  copra  and 
oil  cannot  be  ascribed  in  their  entirety 
to  the  disarrangements  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  industry  from  1914  to 
1918. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  years  have  been 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  the  copra  and  coconut  oil  industry. 
The  mill  capacity  of  the  Islands  is  in 
excess  of  the  present  copra  production 
there,  and  Philippine  mill  operators 
are  seeking  copra  throughout  the 
South   Sea   Islands. 

Port  of   San   Francisco 
Receives     Most     Copra 

The  United  States  imports  more  oil 
from  the  Philippines  than  from  any 
other  source.  The  development  of  a 
local  oil  industry  in  the  Islands,  how- 
ever, has  served  to  restrict  imports  of 
copra  from  that  source.  Shipments  of 
copra  to  the  United  States  via  Aus- 
tralian i)()rts  have  been  very  large 
(luring  the  past  three  years  but  al- 
ready a  movement  is  under  Avay  to 
establish  direct  shipment  from  the 
South   Pacific    Islands. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  copra 
imported  into  the  United  States  en- 
tered through  the  port  of  S^n  Fran- 
cisco, while  imports  of  coconut  oil 
were  largely  received  through  the  port 
of  New  York.  Now,  however,  by  far 
the  larger  share  of  both  classes  of  im- 
ports passes  through  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  probably  receiving 
more  copra  and  coconut  oil  than  the 
entire  United  Kingdom. 

The  rapid  increase  in  imports  of 
coconut  oil  and  copra  into  the  United 
States  during  the  war  was  in  large 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glycerine 
content    of   cocoinit   oil   is   high,   being 


dustrial  enterjirises  lias  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand  for  this  commod- 
ity. For  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions during  the  war,  large  ([uantities 
of  it  became  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  amount  of  coconut  oil  used  in 
the  soap  industry  in  1918  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  manufacture 
of  soap  during  that  year  was  abnor- 
mal, however,  on  account  of  the  de- 
mand for  glycerine.  Data  for  later 
years  would  show  a  decrease  in  the 
use  of  coconut  oil  by  soap  manufac- 
turers because  of  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  coconut  oil  in  relation  to  other 
fats  and  oils  and  the  decrease  in  the 
high  price  of  glycerine. 

Estimated  Consumption  of  Vegetable  Oils  by  the 

Soap   Industry  of  the  United  States  In  1918 

Kind  of  Oil  Pounds 

Coconut    oil   230,000,000 

Cottonseed   oil   150.000.000 

Soya  bean  oil  120,000,000 

Chinese  vegetable  tallow  16,000,000 

Palm   oil 13,000,000 

Peanut   oil   10,000,000 

Coconut  oil  is  desirable  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cold  process  soap  because 
it  becomes  more  completely  saponified 
than  other  oils  under  the  conditions 
of  this  process.  Cochin  oil  up  to  20 
per  cent  is  used  in  some  of  the  best 
toilet  soaps,  but  inferior  grades  are 
utilized  for  cheaper  soaps.  ^Marine 
soaps,  that  is,  soaps  which  will  lather 
in  salt  water,  are  made  entirely  from 
coconut  or  palm  kernel  oil.  About 
15  per  cent  coconut  oil  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  shaving  soap. 
Vegetable  Butter  Sale 
Large  Before  the  War 

Before  the  war,  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  and  vegetable  butter  had 
reached  large  proportions  in  Germany, 
England  and  other  North  European 
countries.  During  the  progress  of  the 
conflict,  however,  the  manufacture  of 
all  types  of  edible  vegetable  oil  prod- 
ucts received  a  great  impetus  in  the 
United  States.  In  1918,  of  the  total 
consumption  of  coconut  oil  in  this 
country,  reckoned  at  421,000,000 
])ouuds,    13,000,000    pounds   were    used 


IMPORTS  OF  COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES   BY  CUSTOMS 

DISTRICTS,  1910  to  1920" 

l!tl0-1914          lilla              1S16              1917»  1!I18  1019                1920 

CommodityandCus-     (5-yr.  aver.)  (first 

toms  District                                                              (in  thousands  of  pounds)  9  mos.) 
Copra 

New    York    6,118             9,442           18,932           52.375  26,247  6,231           10.917 

San    Francisco    33,643           76,771           87,625         176,378  328.221  196.076         137.256 

Waahingtont   544          8,667  49,315  37.865             8.110 

.Ml    other    379             4,334             3,521             9,616  26,866  18,744           10,748 

Total     40,682           90,547         110,078         247,036  430,649  258,916         167,031 

Coconut  Oil 

New    York    40,329           50,647           40,943           36,765  28,865  46,544           39,830 

San    Francisco    562             3.319           12.882           23.299  228.921  184.037         115.382 

Washingtont    12            1,146             8,164           18,895  102,108  49,799           23,995 

.All    other    13,242             8,023             4,069                264  1,195  83                    1 

Total     54,145           63.135           66,008           79,223  356,089  281,063         179.208 

•Data  from  1910  to  1917  for  fiscal  years  ending  .lune  30.  Data  for  1918  to  1920  are  for 
calendar  years.     Last  6  months  of  1917  are  omitted  from  the  table, 
tincluding  the  ports  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


around  13  per  cent.  Glycerine  is  a 
by-product  of  the  soap  industry.  Prior 
to  1870  this  valuable  by-product  was 
allowed  to  waste.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  ihv.  increasing  use 
of  explosives  in  mining  and   other  iii- 


by  the  lard  substitute  industry,  62,- 
000,000  pounds  by  the  oleomargarine 
industry  and  about  116,000,000  pounds 
were  sold  under  private  brands  for 
cooking  oils. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  share  of 


the  imi)orts  of  coconut  oil  into  the 
United  States  is  consumed  by  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  this  country  has 
also  become  an  important  exporter  of 
coconut  oil.  Prior  to  1919,  exports 
were  relatively  unimportant.  In  1919 
they  suddenly  expanded  to  126,566,000 
pounds.  During  the  present  year  they 
have  decreased  heavily.  It  should  be 
possible,  however,  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  an  important  posi- 
tion as  an  exporter  of  coconut  oil. 
though  its  exportation  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products  is  perhaps 
more  to  be   desired. 

Exports   of   Coconut   Oil   from   the  United    States 

by   Countries   in    1919   and  1920' 

1919  1920 

Country               '  (9  mos.) 

(in  thousands  of  pounds) 

Belgium     28,930  4,574 

France  16,924  96 

Netherlands    17,162  5,139 

-Sweden    6,548  832 

United  Kingdom  35,187  3,011 

Canada    2,320  6,012 

Cuba     642  1,778 

Other  countries  18,853  5,597 

Total 126,566  27,039 

•Includes  crude  and   refined   oil,  and  domestic 
exports  and  foreign  exi)orts   (re-exports). 

Exports      of      Copra 
From    United    States 

Exjjorts  of  copra  from  the  United 
States  were  of  little  importance  prior 
to  1917.  In  that  year  about  4,000,000 
pounds  were  exported.  In  1918  only 
476,000  pounds  were  exported,  but  in 
1919  exports  rose  to  nearly  21,000,000 
pounds.  Of  this,  France  received  5,- 
780,000  pounds,  Denmark  5,304,000 
pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  4,363,000 
])ounds,  Spain  3,159,000  pounds  and 
Belgium  1,442,000  pounds.  This  re- 
export trade  seems  to  have  been  a 
temporary  phase  as  exports  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1920  were  less 
than  725,000  pounds. 

European  buyers  of  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil  are  endeavoring  to  divert  the 
trade  in  these  products  from  the 
United  States  to  their  own  ports.  The 
re-establishment  of  normal  trade  con- 
ditions in  countries  which  before  the 
war  were  large  producers  and  consum- 
ers of  coconut  oil  will  doubtless  result 
in  a  contest  for  the  trade  in  coconut 
I)roducts. 

Great  Britain  especially  is  showing 
a  determination  to  regain  the  trade  in 
vegetable  oils  which  was  lost  during 
the  war.  A  large  share  of  the  terri- 
tory that  produces  coconut  oil  and 
copra  is  under  British  control  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  divert  the  ex- 
ports of  the  colonies  and  protectorates 
to   the   British   market. 

British  interests  are  active  in  estab- 
lishing oil  mills  throughout  the  British 
colonies  and  recently  three  of  the  larg- 
est oil  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
passed  under  British  control.  If  the 
United  States  desire  to  retain  its  pres- 
ent jjosition  in  the  coconut  oil  and 
copra  market,  an  aggressive  policy 
will  be  necessary,  including  the  further 
development  of  the  coconut  industry 
in  American  tropical  territories. 
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Financing  Foreign  Trade 


(Continued   from  pag^e  Ito) 


Japanese  Shipping 

(Continued   from  i)iiKe  105) 


their  workers.  It  will  produce  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  for  which  they  staii<l 
so  imicli  ill  need,  and  will  give  them 
ill  most  instances  a  snfplus  with  wh'cii 
to  repay  these  credits  and  to  obtain 
additional  raw  materials  to  eoiitiiuie 
and  enlarge  their  industrial  life. 

All  of  these  countries  are  in  the 
anomalous  jiositioii  of  being  absolutely 
barren  of  all  of  the  necessities  and  t!u; 
ordinary  luxuries  of  life,  although  they 
possess  the  potentials  of  production  in 
])artially  equipped  factories  and  a  tre- 
mendous labor  supply. 

Production  will  increase  the  valua 
of  their  medium  of  exchange — money 
— and  will  make  it  increasingly  able 
for  them  to  take  the  larger  part  in  tiic 
rehabilitation  of  the  economic  intei'- 
course  of  the  world. 

Exchange     Values 
On    a    New    Basis 

The  ([uestion  of  money  values  is  not 
of  immediate  i)aramount  importance. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  values 
of  a  great  many  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies will  ever  be  re-established. 
Most  economists  agree  that  there  is  a 
new  parity  of  values  based  on  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  media  of  ex- 
change. This  value  must  necessarily 
increase  as  the  assets  of  the  counti\ 
which  is  behind  the  currency  increase. 

Finland,    Esthonia,    Letvia,    Poland, 
C'zeeho-Slovakia,   Koumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia  are   countries   of   great   natural 
wealth,  and  this  wealth  is  in  products 
•  of    wliicli    the    world    stands    in    need. 


They  re(iuire  only  the  cai)ital  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  these  products 
to  market  and  to  transform  them  into 
their    manufactured    state. 

The  present  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  is  entirely  temporary.  Demand 
still  exists  in  gre;>1  volumi',  but  it  has 
been  halted  temporarily  because  of  the 
remarkable  uniform  reductions  in 
value  which  are  taking  i)lace  in  every 
jiart  of  the  world.  This  orderly  pro- 
cess of  deflation  must  shortly  run  its 
course  and  give  wa.v  once  more  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  certain  that  this  demand  will 
not  decrease  in  volume,  though  of 
course  with  reduced  prices  it  will  de- 
crease ill  units  of  value.  This  latter 
decrease  will  be  merely  the  expression 
of  a  new  standard  of  money  values, 
which  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  production  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

During  this  interval  American  ex- 
])()rters  should  increase,  rather  than 
curtail,  their  sales  promotion  activities. 
Actual  sales  may  be  delayed  until 
credit  machinery  is  devised,  capable 
of  handling  this  enormous  volume  of 
business,  but  they  will  not  be  lost. 
Jlarkets  which  stand  in  need  of  Amer- 
ican products  can  only  be  closed  to 
the  United  States  through  competition, 
and  that  competition  by  otlier  nation.^ 
can  be  successful  only  through  more 
capable  .sales  methods  and  more  ad- 
e(iiiate  financial  facilities,  not  through 
quality  or  price. 


South  African  Situation 


(C'tintinued  fi-imi   piige  107) 


(piaiitities  just  as  conditions  became 
unfavorable.  Stocks  now  on  hand  or 
arriving  are  consequently  in  excess  of 
l)resent  or  even  normal  re<}uirements. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  soft 
goods  trade,  where  it  is  reported  that 
jiarcels  are  being  sold  in  this  market 
at  prices  under  present  iiritish  or 
American  quotations. 

"Interior  merchants  in  many  cases 
are  stocked  up  with  wool  which  has 
been  taken  in  trade  or  bought  as  pure 
speculation.  During  the  war  the 
South  African  wool  trade  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  under  Govern- 
ment control,  as  were  the  other  wools 
in  the  British  Empire.  While  the 
(piantity  of  wool  exported  has  de- 
creased ill  comparison  with  ])i'e-war 
figures,  the  value  is  several  times 
greater.  With  large  quantities  of 
wool  from  the  last  clip  still  on  hand 


and  the  new  clip  shortly  available,  the 
future  of  the  trade  is  not  bright,  with 
a  corresponding  influence  on  the  im- 
port trade  to  be  considered. 

"Local  industries,  such  as  the  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  have  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  heavy  importations  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  The  au- 
tomobile trade  has  been  seriously  ef- 
fected by  the  shortage  of  gasolene. 

"The  situation  is  not  without  its 
bright  side.  The  gold  mining  industry 
is  enjoying  exeeiitional  prosperity  be- 
cause of  the  present  premium  on  gold. 
Due  largely  to  this  factor  every  mine 
reported  profits  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. The  coal  industry  is  likewise 
prosperous  and  the  main  difficulty  has 
been  to  secure,  railway  facilities  to 
haul  coal  to  the  coast.  The  diamond 
trade  is  improving  and  with  buyers 
operating  more  freely  the  outlook  is 
satisfactory." 


tion  would  come  sooner  or  later,  but 
their  opinions  as  to  when  that  would 
occur  differed  greatly.  Both  the  ship- 
ping powers  and  the  state  should  maki' 
their  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  shiji- 
l)ing  jjosition  of  the  country.  Duriiiu 
the  war  the  Government  earnestly  en- 
couraged the  construction  of  merehaiii 
ships  and  it  should  not  be  indift'erent 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  shij)- 
piiig  situation.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  matter  is  apparently  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  authorities. 

There  are  naturally  divers  views  as 
to  how  long  the  depression  of  the  shij)- 
ping  market  will  continue,  but  I  think 
that  it  will  continue  up  to  the  end  of 
about  1922  and  that  no  appreciable 
imi)rovenient  will  set  in  until  after 
that  year.  Perhaps  the  general  finan- 
cial situation  will  take  a  similar 
course  to  the  shipping  market,  and  all 
should  be  prepared  to  see  the  depres- 
sion continue  until  that  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  that  ste\>s 
should  be  taken  to  give  relief  to  those 
in  difficulties,  but  such  relief  should 
not  be  given  to  any  persons  excei)t 
those  who  merit  it.  What  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  all  take  steps  to  help 
themselves  so  that  they  can  success- 
fully hold  their  own  through  the  pe- 
riod of  adversity  and  wait  for  a  favor- 
able turn  in  the  situation. 

Mining  Is  Mexico's 

Biggest  Industry 

THE  Do|iaitnRMit  of  Mines  in  Mexico  City 
has  issued  a  statement  on  mining  iiroilm-- 
tion  in  Mexieo.  Aei'or<Ung  to  this  the  total 
\alue  of  all  minerals  jiroduced — including 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  av 
.scuic,  graphite,  manganese,  mercury,  molylide 
num,  tungsten,  etc. — during  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  was  .$n4,()70,r)78,  while  tlio 
192(1  |iroduction  during  the  same  jieriod  was 
valued  at  .1:183,204,2.36.  (The  figures  repre- 
sent Mexican  [lesos,  which  have  an  exchange 
value  at  the  jiresent  time  of  a]iproxiniately 
two  for  one  dollar.)  This  increase  is  equiv- 
alent to  about   16  ]ier  cent. 

With  the  elimination  if  Francisco  Villa, 
there  has  been  consideral)le  activity  in  the  big 
mining  cam])a  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango; 
many  mines  that  have  been  closed  down  for 
yi  ars  are  being  reopened.  There  has  also 
been  mining  activity  in  the  states  of  Zacate 
(as,  (iuerrero,  Michoacan,  Morelos,  so  that  fig 
uies  for  ]iro(luction  during  the  first  six  month 
of  1921   will   make  interesting  reading. 

Petroleum,  cattle  raising,  agriculture  are  ii 
dustries  that  will  receive  coiLsiderable  atten 
tion  in  Mexico  in  the  future:  the  oil  industry 
is  of  course  an  immense  new  source  of  wealth 
and  agriculture  has  alwa.ys  been  more  or  lea 
neglected  in  a  country  that  offers  limitlea 
]iossibilities  for  farmers.  But  mining  has  al 
wavs  been  the  leading  industry. 

Mexico  has  two  sources  of  wealth  which 
]dace  her  in  front  of  the  nations  with  un- 
developed resources — oil  and  mining.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  rich 
opportunities  these  offer. 
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I      VULCANIZING  EQUIPMENT 

PACIFIC  3-CAVITY 
SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER 

MODEL  L  I 

This  Steam  Sectional  Vulcanizer  is  cast  en  | 

bloc  with  self-contained  boiler  and  full-steam-  | 

jacketed  cavities.  | 

It  is  tested  to  1  50  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure  and  | 

under  its  own  steam  before  leaving  the  factory.  | 

This  vulcanizer  cures  all  tires  from  3  to  5  J/2  | 

inch — including   all    clincher,    quick-demount-  | 

able  and  straight  side  types.      The  cavities  are  | 

all  one-fifth  circle.      They  are  machine-finished  | 

and  polished.  | 

A  BATTERY  OF  PACIFIC 
TIRE  MOLDS 

That  is  being  worked  overtime. 

With  these  Dry  Cure  Retread  Molds 
you  can  double  the  life  of  any  automo- 
bile tire  that  has  a  good  carcass  after  the 
tire  has  worn  down  to  the  fabric. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

PACIFIC  STEAM  TUBE 

VULCANIZERS 

MODEL  M 


L  L  CALDWELL  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PACIFIC  TIRE  MOLDS 

AND  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

REPAIR  VULCANIZING  SHOP 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCESSORIES  AND  SPECIALTIES 


SWING  SPOUT  OIL  MEASURES 

HAMMAR  RETREAD  MOLDS 
Send  for  Complete  Catalogue 


DREADNAUGHT  BOILERS 
AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETORS 
Additional  Foreign  Representation  Desired 


I     All  Standard  Codes 


2405  SOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  "CALCO"  Los  Angeles  Correspondence  invited  in  any  language 
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Pan     P  a  c  i  f  it 


Bis:  Bear  Lake  Near  Los  Ansreles 


REBUILT 

BUICKS 

CHEVROLETS 

CADILLACS 

OVERLANDS 

STUDEBAKERS 

DODGES 

FORDS 

OAKLANDS 

MAXWELLS 

HUDSONS 

ESSEXS 

CHANDLERS 

CLEVELANDS 

SAXONS 

PACKARDS 

PIERCES 


Peterson  Rebuilt  Motor  Cars  Offer  Better  Values 

A  good  used  car,  properly  rebuilt  is  the  best  value  you  can  buy  in  a  motor  car.  Peterson 
specializes  in  standard  makes  of  used  cars.  They  are  completely  rebuilt  in  our  own  shops 
and  all  parts  that  are  worn  are  replaced. 

A  car  that  leaves  our  shops  should  give  the  same  service  as  a  new  automobile,  yet  you 
can  obtain  it  at  a  saving  over  what  a  new  car  of  the  same  make  would  cost. 

Foreign  concerns  and  buyers  for  export  have  found  our  service  unsurpassed.  We  solicit 
your  inquiries  and  we  assure  you  they  will  have  prompt  and  complete  attention.  We  have 
made  a  reputation  for  reliability.     Peterson  rebuilt  cars  are  shipped  all  over  the  world. 

Rejerences  .- 
Guaranty   Trust  and  Savings   Bank 
R.   G.   Dun  &  Company 
Bradstreets  Mercantile  Refit-iu 
Los  Angeles.  California,    U.   S.   A. 

The  PETERSON  Corporation 

Los  Angeles,  California,   U.  S.   A. 


Cable  Address:  "Pctco 


Code:  ABC  oth  Edition 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herev/ith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Company. 
Zellers-Slevens  Inc. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES  &  SUPPLIES 
Addressograph  Company. 

ADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPLANES,    MOTORS   AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.   Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company. 

AUTOMOBILES 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
California  Motor  Car  Corporation 
I'aciflc    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 
The  Peterson  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
International   Commerce  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A.  Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Phoenix  Laboratories 
Miller  &  Co. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

First  Trust  Company  of  Hilo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing   Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
Edward  Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 
Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

BOX  SHOOKS 
Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND   COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettibone  Co. 
Butler-Nickerson  Co. 
Field  &  Gross. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
Western  Canning  Co. 
E.  H.  Hamlin  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
International  Commerce  Corporation 

„CAN8,  CAPS,  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CASES.   STEEL  .... 
American  Steel  Package  Company. 

CASTINGS 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 
The  Arlington  Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 
The  Arlington  Company. 

CEREALS. 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS 
International  Brokers  and  Sliipping  .Vgents 

CHEMICAL   APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHINAWARB 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.   Importing   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 
Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCOA 
Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger  Pacific  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whltman  &  Co. 

CROCKERY 
B.  F.  Heastand. 
Associated   Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co. 

DRESS  GOODS 
L.   Dinkelspiel   Company. 

DR.4PERIBS 
M.   S.  M.  Ozeer  &  Co. 

DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 
The  Hale  Company. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  Etc. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 

DYE  STUFFS 
Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 

ENAMELWARE 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 
Standard  Products  Company. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 
Perumal  &  Company 

FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 
Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Sperry  Flour  Co 
Great  Western  Milling  Co. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Hammer  &  Company 
National  Products  Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.   Pettibone  *   Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 
Sherman   Brothers   Company. 
Herbert   W.    Smith   Brokerage   Co. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
L.  N.  Mend  is  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co. 

GAS  ENGINES 
Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Go. 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.   Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  Califoinia 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

GLOVES  ! 

Davis  Brothers,  Inc.' 

GREASES 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettibone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 
Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 

HOSIERY 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

INK 
Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co. 

JAMS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

JOBBERS— FRUIT   CANNING,    I'ACKING   AND 
DRYING  MACHINERY 
Whiting  &  Co. 

KEROSENE 

Gllmore  Petroleum  Co. 

LABORATORY   APPARATUS  ' 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 

LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


uiiiminiiriiiniiiiiriinniiiriiiminnmiiiinnniinriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiniirriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirMiiiMiiiiiniiinMnMiriuiiriiiniMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiu^ 

GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 

—  3 

I                                General  Building:                                                                     Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents                     I 

I   568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A.                       L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.  Seaman  Paper  Co.   % 

I                    Cable  Address:  "GENPAPP:R"                                               Adams,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.         | 

I                                                                          .   Branches:        SEATTLE,       PORTLAND,        LOS  ANGELES  I 

SiMiiiiiiJiiiiiini»iiiMiiuniiiruNinMiiwiiiiiiuiuJuiiiiniwiiiiiiinMni»MiiniuiiiuiiiiiiuiMiimiiUiJUiiiiuuiimii:iiii»niHiMiiiMiiiMiiiiHiiiiiiuniiHiiiiiii»iii»ii»iiiriiiiMiM 
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Pan    Pacific 


MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


LUMBER 

I'aciHc  Export  Lumber  Co. 
Fred  Golding  Lbr.  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer   &  Co. 
Slade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 
Berger  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
International  Purchasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinery  Supply  Co. 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
A'ictory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Church   &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRODUCTS 
Rolph,  Mills  &  Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 
L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE  FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NOTIONS 

L.   Dinkelspiel  Company. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL   OILS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc. 

OILS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
Wilshire  Oil  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopkins  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
Tildward  Barry  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

LlllllllllMIIIIIIMIIIMIIIMIIIIIItllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIinilltllMinMlltllllNllllllinilllllllllll!^ 

I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  I 

I  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  | 

=  Desiccating    and    Fibre    IVIiilers  = 

=  Agencies   in    Principal    Cities  = 

I  Additional    Connections     Desired  § 

I  Cables    "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

I  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley's  | 
.^Hir)iiniiitti]i[iiitilitilKliiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMill:itii]itiiiiMlililllllllillii[lllllltlilll)^ 

'nniimimninrnnnmnmnminimnirnnnirniiiiimiiiriiirMiiiinniHiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiini» 
I  CEYLON  TEA  i 

=  And  All  Ceylon  Produce  i 

E  Offered   for  Export  by  | 

I        M.  A.  MEEEA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO.  I 

I  42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  C0L0IV1B0  | 

i  Codes:  A.B.  C,  5th  Edition  1 

=  Cables:   "MUSHTHARI  Colombo"  S 

I  Agencies  Wanted  | 

.fllllllUllllllltMnilUIIIIIHMIIlHUllHHMHHIHIiniimiJHIWIIIIIIIIIIHIMinHIIIMIIIIIIIHnillllrli; 

;i|lllll1IIIMIHIIII1IIIIIIII1IIHIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllltlIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIllltlllllllrllllllllllllllllltllllll]ll^ 

J.    D.    PERNANDO  | 

29    DAM    STREET  COLOMBO  | 

Printer,  Bookseller  —  Importer  of 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries 

Agencies   Desired 

Cables   address    "GRANTHA" 


HJlJIlUilllUlJUJIUUUIIIIllUUUUUIUJ 


PAI'KR  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPER  MILLS 

Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

PETROLEUM 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    PAPER   &    MATERIALS 

The  Ansco  Company. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
•     Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

I'UMPS 

Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 
A.  C.   Callan 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert  W.   Smith   Brokerage   Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 
F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Nozalci  Bros.  > 

ROOFING 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEWING  MACHINES 
P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIPPING 

Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Williams-Marvin   Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SHOES.   SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SOAP 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

SPRINGS.  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 

STATIONERY 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
.1.  D.  Fernando. 

IIIIIMIIIilllllHMIIIIIllMIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllirilllNIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItr^ 
Arthur  J.  Fernando  &  Co.  I 
=  COLOMBO  I 


I        Exporters  of  all  Ceylon  Produce        | 

.fiiiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii: 
^iiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiirriiiiiiiiitiriniiniiiniiniii[iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiriMiiiiiniiitiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii>£ 

j  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  | 

I  19,  Upper  Chatham  Street,  | 

I  Fort,       Colombo,       Ceylon  | 

I    IMPORTERS   of  Dyes,   Stationery  and    | 
I  Piece  Goods  | 

I    EXPORTERS    of   All    Ceylon    Produce    | 

I  Telegrapliic   Address:  | 

I  "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  | 

I                              Codes  Used:  | 

i     A.B.(;.  .itli  Edition  BiMit  Icy '.s  and  Private     i 
.^iiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiii iiiiiiiii iiuiiiii iiiiiiiiiii; 


STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 

International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
F.  Griffin  &  Co. 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL   AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Llewells'n  Iron  Works. 
A.   C.   Rulofson   Company. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  Ibo. 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER,  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TEA 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Meera  Mohideen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
TRACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TRUCKS 

S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver  Board   Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE    (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &   Shipping  Agents. 
VULCANIZING 

L.  L.   Caldwell  Co. 
WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board   Companies. 
WIRE.  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 
'£liiiniiiiiinMiriiiiiFiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiMiriiiiiiiiiiilitiiniiiiitii;tiliiniiriii= 


Felix  Gomez  &  Company 

126,  OLD   MOOR  STREET 
COLOMBO 
EXPORTERS— All  Eastern  Produce. 

IMPORTERS — Drapery,  Millinery,  Musical 
Instruments,  Fancy  Goods,  Wines  and 
Spirits,  Stationery.  Leather  Goods, 
Grocery,  Cutlery,  Glassware,  Perfumery 
Toilet  Goods,  Drugs  and  Chemicals, 
etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Felix  Gomez,  the  Director  of  this 
firm,  is  an  equal  partner  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Messrs.  P.  G.  Gomez  &  Company 
(The  Central  Medical  Stores),  Colombo, 
Negombo,  Kandy  and  Chilaw.  desires 
foreign  connections  and  act  as  Represen- 
tatives and  Buying  Agents  at  this  end. 

References  could  be  had  from  our  Bank- 
ers.  The  National  Bunk  of  India   Limited. 

Cable  Address:    FELGOM,   Colombo 


r.tniiiiiiiuiitHiiiiiMniKHiiHiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiriiiiMiiiriiiiMuriiHiiniiriitiiiiiiiiiinMittiiih.-. 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


JIKXICO. — Firm  in  Mexico  wislies  to  eommunl- 
oate  witii  associations  of  animal  breeders  and 
also  handlinK  fruit  trees  in  t^lalifornia.  Ad- 
dress Box  1482   Pan   Pacitic. 


LAHORE,  I.XDIA— Firm  in  India  wishes  to  es- 
tablish trade  connections  with  firms  here  and 
also  desires  to  act  as  agent  for  interested 
iirms.     Address  Box  1-183  Pan  Pacific. 

AFRICA — Firm  in  Africa  wishes  to  mal^e  con- 
nections with  firms  here  exporting  canned 
goods  to  that  country.  Address  Box  1484  Pan 
Pacific. 

i)S.\K.A.  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  es- 
tablish connections  with  firms  here.  Address 
Box    1485  Pan   Pacific. 

liAXZIG,  GERMANY— Firm  in  Germany  wishes 
to  establish  trade  connections  with  firms 
here.  Particularly  interested  in  general  food 
products,  chemicals,  textiles,  cotton,  petrol- 
eum, etc.  Further  details  on  file  at  Foreign 
Trade  D^artment.  Address  Box  1486  Pan 
Pacific. 

\KBR.\SK.A — Firm  in  Nebraska  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  firms  here  that  will  han- 
dle foreign  correspondence  for  them.  Address 
Box  1487  Pan  Pacific. 

YOKOHAMA.  J.A.PAN— Firm  in  Japan  handling 
imitation  pearl  and  other  necklaces,  jewelry 
Ijoxes,  etc.,  wishes  to  make  connections  with 
firms  here  interested  in  these  lines.  Address 
Box  1488  Pan  Pacific. 

COSENZA.  ITALY— Firm  In  Italy  wishes  to 
make  connections  with  firms  here  interested 
in  imiKjrting  dried  figs.  Address  Box  1489  Pan 
Pacific. 

.SAN  JOSE,   COSTA  RICA.— Gentleman  in  Costa 
Rica   wishes   to  get  in   touch   with   firms  here 
.    either  selling  or  manufacturing  pleating  ma- 
;     chines.     Address  Box  1490   Pan   Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Firm  in  Denmark  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  export- 
ing rice  to  Denmark.  Address  Box  1491  Pan 
Pacific. 

-LEIPZIG,    GERMANY— Firm    in   Gei-many   deai- 
''     Ing  in  vegetables,  narcotic  herbs,  etc..   wishes 

to    make   connections     with     interested    firms. 

Also  interested  in  purchasing  coffee,  tea.  rice, 

spices,  spermaceti,  etc.     Address  Box  1492  Pan 

Pacific. 

LA  PAZ.  BOLIVIA — Lawyer,  specializing  in 
commercial  matters.  In  Bolivia,  wishes  to  per- 
form services  for  interested  parties.  Address 
Box  1493  Pan  Pacific. 

■NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.— Firm  in  New  York,  in  di- 
rect touch  with  foreign  markets,  wishes  to 
represent  packers  and  other  firms  in  San 
Francisco.     Address   Box  1494  Pan  Pacific. 

BALTIMORE.    MD.— Manufacturer    of    silks    for 
:    neckties  in  Paris,   France,   desires  representa- 
tive for  San  FrancLsco  and  Pacific  Coast.   Ad- 
dress Box  1495  Pan  Pacific. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. — Manufacturers  representa- 
tive, freight  and  steamship  broker,  desires 
representation  for  the  port  of  Baltimore  and 
surrounding  cities.  Address  Box  1496  Pan 
Pacific. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— British  manufacturer  of 
combs  desires  representative  here.  Address 
Box  1497  Pan  Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— Firm  in  Los  Angeles  is 
interested  in  buying  corn  for  export  to  Mex- 
ico.    Address  Box  1498  Pan  Pacific. 

MERCEDES.  B.  A.— Firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco  broom  factories  and  also 
firms    intersted    in    osier   twigs.     Address    Box 

1499  Pan  Pacific. 

CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY— Firm  in  Norway 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco manufacturers  and  packers  of  canned 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables;  polished  rice: 
cocoanut.  olive  and  salad  oils;  powdered,  beet 
and    cane    sugar;    and    syrups.     Addre.ss    Box 

1500  Pan  Pacific. 

ALEXANDRIA.  EGYPT— Firm  in  Egypt  is  in 
the  market  for  red  and  pink  salmon  and  vari- 
ous canned  fruits,  .and  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  offering  same.  Ad- 
dress  Box   1501   Pan   Pacific. 

KOBE,  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  firms  here  interested  in  import- 
ing soja  bean  and  bean  oil.  Address  Box  1502 
Pan  Pacific. 

BONA,  ALGERI.\— I-'irm  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  interested  in  import- 
ing cigars  and  cigarettes.  Address  Box  1503 
Pan   Pacific. 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY— Gentleman  wishes  to 
purchase  articles  sucli  as  brushes,  knives,  play- 
things, kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  on  commission 
basis  for  wholesale  house  in  America.  Address 
Box   1504   Pan   Pacific. 

lyOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— Import  and  export  house 
in  Los  Angeles,  trading  with  Oriental  coun- 
tries, wishes  to  establish  connections  with 
firms  here;  also  desires  to  act  as  agent  for 
handling  imports  and  exports.  Address  Box 
1505  Pan   Pacific. 

LYONS,  FRANCE  —  Organization  in  France 
wishes  to  communicate  with  firms  here  inter- 
ested In  establishing  connections  with  Mor- 
occo, Africa.     Address  Box  1506  Pan  Pacific. 

S.AN  JUAN.  P.  R. — Firm  wishes  to  represent 
San  Francisco  exporters  or  growers  of  Califor- 
nia pink  beans,  Kotenashi  beans,  Mexican 
chick  and  Blackeye  peas,  rice.  etc..  desiring 
connections  in  Porto  Rico.  Address  Box  1507 
Pan  Pacific. 

G.VBLONZ,  AITSTRI.A.- Firm  in  Austria  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  firms  here  interested  in 
importing  beads  and  rhinestones.  Address 
Box  1508  Pan  Pacific. 

COPENHAGEN.  DENMARK— Firm  in  Denmark 
handling  foodstuffs,  pulp  and  news  print  pa- 
pers desires  to  establish  connections  with 
firms  here.     .Address  Box  1509  Pan  Pacific. 


FRESNO.  CAL. — Woman  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco  firms  importing  goods 
from  East  India  and  Manila;  interested  in  In- 
dian prints  used  for  curtains  and  bagdads 
used  for  upholstery.  Address  Box  1510  Pan 
Pacific. 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK— Firm  wishes  to 
represent  American  manufacturers  desiring 
connections  in  Scandinavian  countries.  Ad- 
dress  Box  1511  Pan  Pacific. 

FRANKFURT,  GERMANY— Firms  in  Germany 
are  interested  In  buying  American  products, 
such  as  foodstuffs  and  feeds,  in  exchange  for 
products  of  Germany.  .Address  Box  1512  Pan 
Pacific. 

BOMBAY,  INDI.A— Firm  in  India  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  reports  and  Information  re- 
garding firms  in  Bombay  for  any  interested 
I)arties.     Address    Box   1513    Pan   Pacific. 

M.AZATL.AN.  MEXICO— Firm  in  Mexico  wishes 
to  communicate  with  San  Francisco  wholesale 
houses  dealing  in  electrical  supplies  and  fix- 
tures. Desires  catalogs.  Address  Box  1514 
Pan  Pacific. 

OSAKA.  .TAIWAN — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  firms  here  interested  in  im- 
porting vegetable  oils  and  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese i>roducts.     Address  Box  1515  Pan  Pacific. 

VANCOl'VER,  B.  C— Concern  in  Vancouver. 
B.  C,  wishes  to  represent  San  Francisco  firms 
desiring  connections  there.  Address  Box  1516 
Pan  Pacific. 

CEYIX)N — Firm  in  Ceylon  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections witti  firms  here  interested  in  Ceylon 
produce,  such  as  tanned  hides,  rubber,  tea, 
cardamons.  pepper,  etc.  Address  Box  1517 
Pan  Pacific. 

TOLOSA.  MEXICO  —  Gentleman  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  photographic  sup- 
ply houses  of  San  Francisco.  Address  Box 
1518   Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Two  gentlemen  leaving 
shortly  fcjr  tour  of  South  .America  and  Eu- 
rope willing  to  execute  commissions,  establisli 
agencies,  etc..  for  .American  houses.  .Address 
Box   1519  Pan  Pacific. 

BARKANQUILLA,  COLOMBI.A  —  Commission 
agent  covering  Colombian  territory  and  hav- 
ing good  connections  with  the  best  trade  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  rice, 
salmon  and  other  canned  goods,  hardware 
and  shoes.     .Address    Box   1520   Pan  Pacific. 

PLEASANTON,  CALIF.— American  gentleman 
fifteen  years  residence  in  Tropics,  speaks 
Spanish  fiuently,  desires  to  represent  respons- 
ible firm  in  Central  or  South  America.  Has 
intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  Americans  and 
has  proven  business  ability.  No  objection  to 
travel.     Address  Box  1521  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.— Representative  of 
San  Francisco  firm  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Europe  and  going  back  there 
in  the  near  future  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  desiring  representa- 
tion abroad.  Has  traveled  eight  years  and 
speaks  principal  foreign  languages  fiuently. 
.\ddress  Box  1522  Pan  Pacific. 

H.WANA  CUBA — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  their  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  railroad  cars.  Address  Box 
1523  Pan  Pacific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence  Invited 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus .$  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  1,500,000.00 

Resources,  over 150,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
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Pan    Pacific 


iiiuiiiiiiiMMiiniiniiiuiiniiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiitnntiiMiiHiHiHiMminiiiiiMiiiiHiiimMiiiiniMHMMMiiiHiiiiiiiiiitiMiuMi^ 

TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  j 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  | 
Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates. 

Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,    or   specify   Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering  I 

through  your  broker.  i 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  I 

ST       2800  TWENTIETH  STREET                                                                                              SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  I 

Cable  Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San   Francisco  | 

.^iiiiMiii iiiiiiiiiiMiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiMiiii mill I II I iiiiiiiiiiiiii MiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiMiiiniMiiiiiiiMiiiniiiiriiiiiiMmiiiiiMi iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiirmirim,! 


'^iiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiininiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiii imiiiiimiiiimi iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiii i iiiiiiiHiiiiiiMMiMriMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiii'' 

"WESTERN"  DIESEL  ENGINES 

I  (STATIONARY  AND  MARINE  TYPES)  | 

I  Sizes:     2o    B.H.P.    por    workiuy;    eyliiulers    in    single    and                            _\o  high  jiressure  injection  air  compressors  nor  high  pres-  I 

I  multiples  up  to  six  cylinders.                                                                                   sure   fuel   pumps.     The   simplest   successful   engine   built   op-  I 

=  Fuel:     Low  gravity  oils  in  their  natural  state.                                            erating  on  the  true  Diesel  principle.  I 

I  Write  for  Bulletin  No.  504.  I 

-    t«c.L°<!^'J^J^™''ttca  western  machinery  company        „T.T.«.TT,^"e?^.  i 

I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.S.A.  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO        i 

Iiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii miiiiimij 

.■llllllllllllllillMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIMIIIIIimilllllMltllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIII Illlllllllllllllll IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimillllllllMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Illlllllllllllllllllllllllll  IMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIII MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMtllllllllli::' 


Factory    Representative 
CULVER   STERNS   MFG.   CO. 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 


Auto  Electric  Lighting  Specialties  ^  an  r^    i  i        n    ^      i  t«i  n/rii  orir< 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.      543  Golden  Gatc  Avc.    Phone  Market  3351 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


Dry   Cells  and   Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE   CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto  Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCK  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Fiiuiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiroiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii mil uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMmS 


j<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitriiiriiuiiitMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiMtiiinintiiniiniMiiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiinii]ii:j        ^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiitMiitiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

I  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  | 

I    Desire  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for  Exporters  I 

I  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and.  Fruits  | 

I    MANZANILLO  CUBA  | 

rjirinrMiiMiiiiniiiiMnrtiiiMiitiiiiiniininiiiiiruiiiiiiiiiiMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiliiiiiiiiininiiMiiiniiiiiiinitniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiniiHiiniin 


E  References: 

5     Metropolitan   Bank 

=     Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Address: 

RBNCO 
Codes:   A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  U.  T. 
Bedford  McNeil 


I  H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc. 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building 

I     Freight   Forwarders  NEW   ORLEANS.    LA.  Correspondence  Solicited      I 

^llllllllltlllllllllllllllllMlllllllillllllltllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllltlllllllllllWIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllll^ 


^iiiiiii;*M^i:iiiiMiiiMiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii^  L''i<iMiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniitiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiniii[iiiniiiMiiniitiiiiMiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS 

AND 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  "PAJONES  MOBILE"  All  Leading  Codes  Used 


WHOLESALE 


SEEDS 


RETAIL 


GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
Send  For  Our  Catalog 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


juiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiuuiuiiiiiiiumumiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiuuiuuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiih iiiiiii i:.mi.^       liiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiuiiuuiiiiiiiiS 


^HIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllltlllllllllllllMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^lllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIM  IIIIIIIIIIII Illlllllllllllllllll I I IIIIIIIIII I IIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.J 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"     ::     "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  | 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley   | 


^UllUllllltllllUlllllllllilllHnilllllllllllllllllllfllUlllllillllllHIillllllHIIIIIllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllUlllllllllltlllllllltllHIIIIIIIIIIIfllllM 
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■•imiiMiiiriiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiriiiiiiii^ 

I      SAN  FRANCISCO  U.  S.  A.      | 

DEASY  and  JACKSON 

1  MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  EXPORTS  I 

244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  | 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  CALIFORNIA   CANNED   AND   DRIED   FRUITS        | 

CANNED  SALMON  Al«)  SARDINES  BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.  | 

AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  | 

.,,1,1 mill II iiiiiii iiiiiiiii 1,1111 iiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiii I mill I I iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiii,! I Mil I iiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiii I mill I imiimimiii i m i \!s 

-'iiiiiiiiiimiimiimmiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiimii I mini iimiiimimiimii mimimiimiiii mimimiimimiiiiiiuiimii i mimii ii iiiii ml mii in i iiiii iiHimimiimimiiiiiimimimiimii i ii^ 

All  Codes  and  3 


I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 
i  560  South  Main  Street 


Lansua&^es  Used 


Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 


Bookings  through  all  United  TRAFFIC 

States  Ports  to  all  parts  OCEAN—,.,  w^  .-».  ,.  ^-~  «=— R  AIL 

of  the  World 


MARINE  INSURANCE 
SHIPPING  ADVICE 


SERVICE 

^iiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiimim i tiiiimii miimim iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiimimiiiiliilliliiiiiiiiiiiliiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimit mimmiiii mi miimimiii ml 


^imiimiiiimimimiimiii mimiimiimimimimiimiimiimmiimiimii mimiimimimimiimimiimimimiiimiiiiiimimi iiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimiimimiiiiiiiimimimiimimiimimimiimimiimimiimimimimiimiim in i i mmnmimi^ 

I       NEW  YORK  KOBE  BOMBAY       I 


MEMTA  &   LYNN 


Importers:  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters: 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac  and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds, 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds  RaUroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  Dyes, 

.    -   „   ^.,   — ,...  Petroleum  Products 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Liebers  5  Letter  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Codes 


if,, ,,,111,, I iiniin, IIIIIIIII, II, iiiniinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiininiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinMiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiT, 

:, iiiiiiiniiinmimni miniin mn i mmnmimiimiimn iniini ii mimni iinmiimmnmn immiii mini i mimmnmimimiiniiimimiimimimin nmmnmniiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiimiiiiriiiMmimniini ii iimins 


BRANCHES: 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS  s 

STEAMSHIP   AGENTS   AND   BROKERS  I 

I                                                                             General  Offices:          901-902-903  L.  C.   SMITH  BLDG.  I 

I                                  IMPORTERS  OF                                                                           SEATTLE,   U.   S.   A.                                                           EXPORTERS  OF  | 

=         Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax,                                                                                                      Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,  Tin    Plate,        = 

I                                       Oils,   Etc.                                                                          INQUIRIES  SOLICITED                                                        Sheets,  Etc.  | 

^imnumminmnmni mi mnniiinmniinmnmnmimimnmimnmii iiiii iiimmnii inn i mmnmiiiiimiimmiiiiinin inmi i nmiiiininimmiii niinmimmiiiiiimimiimminiiimimiminmimimiimimiimimiimn iiiiimi3 

'^nMiiiniiiniiiiiiiinttininiiinuiiniiniiinMiniiniiiniiiiiiiniiiniininiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiniiniinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiniiniiiniinin^ 


CHAS.    M.   PAGANINI 


Edward  Barry  Company 

WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EDWARD   p.    BARRY 


MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  | 

Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Paciflo  Coast  | 

Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  | 

Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

.fnmiiiin n mnmimnimmnmimimnmininmnmmini miiniin miimiiiiiiminintmiimimiimimiiminiiimn nmninmnmm miimmiimiiiiiiiinimimmiiiiiniiimnimminiiniiimnmimimn nmimnmninmiimnmimimiimniinmiimiiiiiil 


Agents  for: 

L.  L.  BROWN'S 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 

Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished 


iiiitiiiiiiniiiniiiniiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiinMniiiniiiniiininiiiniiniiinnntiiiiiiiiiiniiiiM 


o 
u 

A 

QUALITY 

T 
Y 


CANNED   SALMOIN 

All  Grades  and  Sizes  —  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  M.  HAMLIN  CO. 


Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVICE 
I 
C 
E 


.^iinimiminnmnmnmnmin iniiniiiininiiiniiniiinJiniiiiiiiniiiuiinMiiiMiiiiiiniiniiiniiniiiniiiiiiniiiniiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiinMmiiniiiM 

v'liiiii niiiiiniiniiiniiniiiniiniiiniiiiiiininnniniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiimiimninniiiiiiiiMiniiiniiniiinMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinMiniiiniiniii:iMiniiinn  i iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimniiiimimiimiini.<iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiminiiimiimimiimiiiimi| 


COR  RESPONDENCE 

INVITED  - 

— 0 — 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


Established   1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head  Office: 

19   QUEEN   STREET,    COLOMBO,   CEYLON 

Branche.s  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathlla,"    Colombo 

"Ajmlr,"    Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,   Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentleys,   A.   B.   C.   5lh   Ed., 

Western  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 


jiiiiiiiminimiimiiiiiniiimMmMiiiMMimiumiiiiiiiMiiiiinMniiinMiiiiiiiiiiiniMmiiiimnMiimiimimiimmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiniii^  miuiiwui.uuwuuuuiiiiiiiir. 
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JiiiirMiirdiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitMiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiitiiiiiiiriiiiifiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiirniiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiirrirmnnnj 


Pan    Pacific 
"iriiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiniiiiiiniiiiininiiiiiimiimnnnntiimmniiiTininiiminmiiniimiiiiiiiiinmiini 


Cambria  Spring  Company 


INCORPORATED 
"PROVEN  QUALITY' 


I  WHEELS  AND  RIMS           SPRING  BUMPERS  1 

I                       AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  '  | 

I                Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  I 

I                      Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  1 

I                       LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  I 

I  Code:     WESTERN    UNION  i 

^iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiinJiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiJiiiiiif 

^'i)iirriiiiiiiriiiirriiiiiiiiiiiiinii(iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiirriiiiiiiiiiiirriuriiirMiiriiirtiiiriiitriiirriiit)itriiirtiiiiiiiiriiirtiirtiiiiriiiiMiii)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiir 


Machinery  and  Equipments 

FOR  CHEMICAI,,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

Write  Me  Your  Uequiremcnts 

BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E. 

CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER 

Member  American  Society  of  Iifechanical  Engineers 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


»IIIIIIIIIIIIUIIJIIIIJIIIIIIIIJIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIII{IIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIl? 

'JMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiini»iiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiMi»iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiniiiiiimiii»iiiiL/ 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
EXPORTERS  OF 


A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FACTORY 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


INGRIM  -  RUTLEDGE  COMPANY  1 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


I      WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC"      | 

limiimiimiinimiimmMiimiuiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiMiimiiniiimmiiNiimiiiiiimiimiiniiiniiniiiiiiiii^ 

^iimiiiiiiiiiiniiirniitiiirniiniinMiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiitiiiHiiniiittiiiiiiiiriiiiiiniMiniiMM  ^iir^iiiiiMiiiiimiiiMiirtiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiimiiirniiHiiiniiniiiiniiniiMiiiniiniiriniiMiirriiiiiiiiniiirnirmnMnM 

I  MATSON  LINE  I  l    VICTOR  PATRON 


San  Francisco  /<?  |  | 

Honolulu  Manila  |  I 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  |  | 

Rates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  I  | 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


120  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
CABLE:  "PATRON" 


Miiiiiiiii iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiJiiuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit iiiMiiijiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiJiiiiriiiiiiiurMiiiiiiiiMiiiriiiifiiiiin       aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniiiriiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinilllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiimuuiiijiiiijii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiii: 


nmtmmiifiifiniiiniiniiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiininiiiiiiiiiMiinintiiiiiiiitiiiiMiuiiitiiiiiiinfiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiniiniin 

MACHINERY 

are  in  position  to  furnish  you  at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  quality  and  give  Engineering  service  and      | 
on  on  any  of  the  following  equipment:  I 


We 
information  on  any  of  the  following  equipment 

Air  Compressors 

Rock  Crushers 

Screening  &  Gravel  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Gas  Oil  &  Steam  Engines 

Pulverizing  Machinery 

Fertilizer  Plants 

Hoisting  Engines 

Conveying  Equipment 


Tramways 

Wood  and  Steel  Tanks 

Cement  Mill  Equipment 

Locomotives 

(Gas  and  Steam) 

Full  Diesel  Oil  Engines 

(Stationary  and  Marine) 

Electric  Motors 
Electric  Generators 


rollins&Webb 

INCORPORATED 
MACHINERY 


447-449  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


229  Rialto  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^^uuHiiMniiuiinimiiiuMiiiiinmimiiimiimimiumiiMniiiiitiiiniiimiimiMMimuiiiimiirmiMiitinmluiiiiMiiiMiimiirmiMiimirmii^ 


PACIFIC  MAIL 


STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  right  way  to  go 

For  a  half  century  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  been  carry- 

ing  freight  and  passengers  to  the  Orient.  Today  its  ships,  American       t 

owned  and  manned,  reach  every  important  port  in  the  Orient  and  Far 

East.  The  Pacific  Mail's  seventy-three  years  of  experience  in  making 

people  comfortable  are  reflected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  present  day 

ships  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine. 

No  matter  whither  bound — the  Orient,  Far  East  or  Panama — 
veteran  travelers  agree  the  Pacific  Mail  is  the  right  way  to  go. 


Under  American  Flag , 

ESTABLISHED  184-8  j, 

PASSENGERS  /,f 


ff 


The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yolcotiama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and  Hongkong 
Sailings  every  28  days  by  S.  S.  Ecuador,  S.  S.  'Venezuela  and  5. 5.  Colombia 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 

Singapore,  Colombo  and  Calcutta 

Sailings  bi-monthly  by  S.  S.  Colusa,  and  S.  S-  Santa  Cruz 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico,  Guatemala, ■■Sal vador» 

Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Canal  Zone 

Sailings  every  lo  days 

For  information  apply  to  any  railroad  or  steamship  agent  or  to 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

General  Offices:  508  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

10  Hanover  Square,  New  York 
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Price,  25  Cents 


M/ip,     ^ 


\>\  y 


Foreign  Trade  a  World  Panacea 


.^Gk 


Prosperity  As  Antidote  to  Bolshevism 
^rient  Is  In  Throes  of  Readjustment 
BiUion  Dollar  Financing  Corporation 


Nathaniel  A.  Da^,  John  McHugh,  P.  K.  Condict,  Lazaro  Bs 
orrespondenfe  cif  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  C< 


A  MAGAZINE  3^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 
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SELF    VULCANIZING 

rc:i-i 

FOR  I 

^AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

9  MADE  IN    US -A  I 


WHY  VULCANIZE? 

USE  A-PACHE 

Self  Vulcanizing  COLD  PATCH 
For  Automobile  Tires,  Casings  and  All  Rubber  Goods 


Sold  All  Over  the  World 

We  Desire  to  Make  Connections 
with  Foreign  Distributors 

Correspondence  in  Any  Language 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Phoenix  Laboratories 

San  Francisco,  California 
U.  S.  A. 


>>:r 
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I HANNEVIG  SHIPPING  I 
I  AND  TRADING  CO.  { 

I  American  National  Bank  Building  | 

I  San  Francisco,  California  | 


Cable  Address: 
Hannevig 


Representing 

Christoffer  Hannevig,  Inc. 

New  York 

Hannevig  Bros.,    Ltd. 
London 

Hannevig   Bros.    Co. 

Christiania 

Edward  Hannevig 

Petrograd 

SHIP  and  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
SHIP  OWNERS  MERCHANTS 


Codes: 
Watkins,  Scotts  10th 

Edition 
Bentley    Phrase    Code 


^MnHiiiiiirniiiiiiriilutlltMiliniiiniliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiriillllllllllllllllllilinirilllltllliiilliililliiiiriiiiHllllii'i 

I  DISTRIBUTING  AGENCIES  DESIRED  for  Uncontracted  Territory         | 

=  *  1 

=  E 

i     SUPERIOR     I 

COMPOUND  PUMPS 


ELIMINATE:  End  Thrusts,  Water  Balance,  Air  Leaks  and 
Packing  Troubles. 

SAVES  30%  in  Horsepower 

BEARINGS:  Made  of  Freezeless  Bronze  and  Supplied  with 
Ring  Oilers. 

SIMPLE— Does  not  require  experience  to  operate.  Fool  Proof. 

Sizes  2  inch  to  20  inch 
Guaranteed  65  Per  Cent  Efficiency 

Most  Complete  and  Modern  Pump  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

ADAIR   &   COMPANY 

Factory  Foreign  Distributors 
Cable  Address:      "ADACO" 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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LOS  EST  ADOS  UNIDOS 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona   (Espana) 


The  only  Reviewr  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  busi- 
ness and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information   it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican writers,   treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details    of    the    economical    life    both    of    the 
United  States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  list  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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I  Java-China-Japan  Lijn   | 

I  "JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE"  I 


Direct 


JL 


Service 


Between 

San  Francisco 

* 

and 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for 
Batavia,  Cheribon,  Macassar, 
Soerabia,  Samarang,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Royal  Packet  Line 
(K.  P.M.)  for  transhipment  to  all 
other  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies 


i                                                                        STEAMERS  | 

I    Arakan,    Batoe,    Bengkalis,   Tjisondari,  Tjikembang,  Bondowoso    | 

I                                                                                                            10,000  Tons  Capacity  | 

I                                        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

I                                                                   J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco  | 

^uluuuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiintMiiMntiiiiHiiiiiiiiniiMiiiniMiiuiiiiiniMiiiiiiiMiiiNiiuiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiniiiiiiiniininniiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiii^ 
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Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  place  tor  every  paper 


A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  handling  of 
work.  It  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate and  think  clearly  on 
the  one  problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscellane- 
ous papers,  you  cannot  work 
to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of  your 
troubles,  especially  those 
caused  by  congestion  of  im- 
portant papers. 


It  holds  your 

Important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your 

desk  work. 


TimeSavinq 

DeskSystem  Ttlc 

WMMaoCH   25.I»I»  ^^  ftEt.U.SPftT.OfllCl 

Extra  compartmena  addetl  aB  regtHred.   Mads  of  enameled  sTieet  stttk 

Ask  for  booklet,  "How  to  Get  Greater  Dest  Effldency." 


Every  paper  in  its  place 


A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupying  a  space 
no  larger  than  a  common  wire 
desk  basket,  it  enables  you  to 
have  any  numher  of  indexed 
filing  compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  refined 
in  appearance,  it  will  give  an 
air  of  personal  efficiency  to 
your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  private 
secretary,  for  filing  or  distrib- 
uting correspondence  and 
memorandum  papers,  cover- 
ing each  department  of 
your   business. 


Four  Compartment 
File,  Se.OO 


Extra  Units  aa 
needed  91.50  eaeli. 


Ross-Gould 


St.  Louis. 


1055  S.  OLIVE  STREET  | 
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Vol.  VI  No.  4 


40  CALIFORNIA  STREtT 
SAN  FRANCISCO        CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


John  H.  Gerrie  Editor 

N.  A.  Davis General  Manager 

E.    M.    Borden Sales   Manager 

A.   Simpson    Office   Manager 

John  Gale  ".^.Circulation  Manager 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS  AND  STAFF 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Wni.  K.  Aughinbaugh,  M.D.;  B.S.;  L.L.D New  York 

B.   A.  McKelvie Vancouver,   B.   C. 

.Iiiiji   C   Kasai,  A.M Japan 

Valabdhas   Runchordas   .'. ; India 

C'.eorge   Mellen  .., Honolulu 

Thomas  Fox Straits  Settlement 

\V.  H.  Clarke Australia 

Lazaro  Basch  Mexico 

Vincent  CoUovich  Chile  and  Peru 

L.   Carroll  ...._. :...., Seattle 

W.  \V,  Ayjlm'ot  Los  Angeles 

Chao-Hsin  Chu,   B.C.S.,  M.A China 

II.  M.   Uias  Ceylon 


PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development 
"f  OM.MEUCPj  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pa- 
liHc  Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bear- 
ing upon  Ihe  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade; 
that  the  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest 
upon  an  enduring  basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all 
lieoples  who  look  to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of 
inlniduction  with  Foreign  Buyers  to  I'AN  PACIFIC  fully 
ii.ssured  that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  ail  the 
ritlVlLEOES  of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMA- 
TION Bureaus,   while  traveling  in  the   United  States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year. 
Single  Copies 


$3.00 
.25 


Pan  Pacific  is  published  monthly 

Advertising  Rates  on   Application 

Correspondence  in  any  language 


A  MASAZI  HE  5^  INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE 
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Foreign  Sewice- 

/|THE  endeavor  of  Hotel  AcAlpin  to 
vJ'.Tiake  itself  a  substantial  help,  as 
well  asa  genuine  home,  to  its  patrons, 
has  resulted  in  the  Foreign  Service, 
a  boon  to  the  traveler,  no  matter  how 
experienced  he  may  be. 

At  the  hotel  the  details  of  your  trip 
are  lifted  from  your  shoulders;  all 
the  irritation  of  routine  in  procuring 
accomodations,  tickets,  letters  ot 
credit,  hotel  reservations,  etc.,  is 
avoided. 

HOTEL 
M^ALPIN 

L.M.BOOMER  Mana^in^DlrectovNem'M. 
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Quick  deliveries  and  large  savings  in  freight  costs  are 
assured  by  the  converient  location  of  our  factories. 
We  manufacture  a  con.plete  line  of  Vitreous  China  and 
Porcelain  Cast  Enameled  Iron  Ware,  bath  tubs,  clos- 
ets, lavatories,  sinks,  etc.,  which  are  high  in  quality 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  against  any  defects 
in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

PACIFIC  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

PACIFIC    SANITARY     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Main  Offices;  67  New/   Montgomery  St.,  San   Francisco 

Factories:  Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


Operating   Tallow-  and   Soap   Factories,   Packing  Houses,   including 
Slaughter  House  in  Tientsin,  China — Flour  Mills  in  Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS:     Tientsin.  Dairen,  Harbin— "STEINBERG" 

San  Franci^To.  New  York— "STEINMORAN" 
CODES:     All  Standard,   A. B.C.   5lh.,   Imp.,   Bentley's.   Private 


G.  P.  STEINBERG  &  SONS 

Head  Office:     TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:     260  CALIFOENIA  STREET 


Agencies: 
Vladivostok,  Shan;;hai,  Hailar. 

Branches: 
38-84    Bolshol    Prospect  Habarovsk;   Flour  Mill   Field 


Harbin 

Dairen:     23,   NIchldorl 


New  York:  2,  Rector  Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT: 
FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchur- 

ian) 
HIDES    (Shangtung    Dry    Salted 

and    Hankow   Dry) 
SKINS  (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.   1   own   make) 
SHEEP     AND     HOG     CASINGS 

(Siberian   and   Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurlan   All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON    AND  STEEL 
TIN   AND   TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY    AND   TOOLS 
SOLE   AND   UPPER    LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS  AND  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Cables:  "Smythe  Philadelphia" 


The 


J. 


L.  N.  Smythe 

Company 

Every  Kind  of 

PAPER 


Writing     • 

Simili 

Glassine 

Bond 

Cap 

Wrapping 

LedKcr 

Absorbing 

Kraft 

Printing 

Screen 

Manila 

Book 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Art 

Blotting 

Tag 

Poster 

Parchment 

Boards 

Typewriter 

Greaseproof 

Specialties 

An  old  established  Philadelphia  firm  dealing  in 

dependable  papers  and  dependable  service. 

Cable  or  write  us  your  needs. 

MAIN  OFFICE 
.  30-34  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


S!titiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiriiii)iiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiit)iiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiit)iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiitti)iiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiniifiiiiiitL 


Parent  Company 
Established  1857 


Resources  Over     | 
$1,000,000  I 


j  Associated  Manufacturers    | 

Importing  Co.  I 

I  Manufacturers'  Representatives  | 

I  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS  | 

I  IMPORTS  I 

I  Chinaware,    Crockery,    Bnamelware,  | 

I  Matches,      Paper,     Vegetable      Oils,  | 

I  Essential      Oils,      Hides,      Brushes,  | 

I  Bristles,      Rattan,      Copra,      Kapok,  | 

I  Produce        and        Raw        Materials  | 

I  EXPORTS  I 

I  Steel  Sheets,  Bars,  Nails,  Wire  and  | 

I  all    Steel    Products,    Hardware    and  | 

I  Tools,     Aluminum,     Rosin,     Borax,  | 

I  Caustic   Soda   and   Chemicals,   Dyes,  | 

I  California    Food    Products    and    all  I 

i  Raw  Materials.  i 

I  enable  Address:  "AMICO,"  San  Francisco  | 

I  All  Codes  I 

I  871   Market   Street,    San   Francisco,    Oal.,    U.  S.   A.   | 

^i|illlllliilll!il||li|ii|iliiiililllllilllllllllllllllilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiilllliliiliiiiilllllillllllilllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiJiiiiillllllllliilliililiiiliiiiiiiiiniii^ 
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EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon 
Canned  Sardines 
Canned  Fruits 
Canned  Vegetables 
Fruit  Juices 
Malt  Vinegar 
Cider  Vinegar 

Address  °"e<l   ^'•apes 

Octradcorp  Jams  and  Jellies 


Oceanic  Trading  Corp. 

Brokers,  Indentors 
Export    Commission    Merchants 
40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Oriental  Peanuts  Codes  used: 

Bentleys 


Oriental  Walnuts 
Oriental  Beans 
Dessicated  Cocoanut 
Japanese  Crabmeat 
Vegetable  Oils 


A.  B.  c. 

5th  Edition 


We  offer  a  competent  bu3dng  service  for  account  of  shipments  to  the  Orient  and  South  America  | 

EiiumiiiiiiiiniimimmiiNjHiuiumiimiiiuiiitiiimiiiiiiimiimiimiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiinNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  iiiNiirjiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiijiiMiiiiijiiiuiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiniiMiiiiiiijiiijiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinl 

'^iiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniiiiiiiitiiiitiiifiiitiiiiniiniiiMiiniiiiiiiitiiitniiiMiiitiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMii^ 


For  Ship -Builders 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  for  immediate  sale  and  delivery  a  large  and  assorted 
stock  of  IRON  and  STEEL  products,  among  which  the  following  items  are  of 
especial  interest  to  ship-builders: 

Wire  Rope  Boiler  Tubes* 

Chain  Rivets 

Boat  Spikes  Valves 

Searchlights  (naval  type) 


ALSO,  for  general  builders: 

Structurals 
Bar  Iron 


Plates 
Floor  Plates 


Write  or  Wire 


A.  C.  CALLAN 

OREGON  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
'CALLAN"  Portland,  Oregon 


CALLAN  &  FORTIER 
1721  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


piijiiiiiiimiiHiiiiiiiiinimiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiriiiiiiiiiiiini iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii iiiiiimiiiiijmiiiiiiiiiiii iiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiniiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiKtiiiiiiiiiuT. 
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VICTORY  OIL  ENGINES  | 

FOR  CRUDE  AND  LOWER  GRADE  FUEL  OILS  | 

The  Motor  of  Jleliability  and  Efficiency  •  | 

Inquiries  Solicited  Write  for  Catalog  | 

VICTORY  ENGINEERING  AND  SALES  CO.  f 

Monadnock  Building  San  Francisco,  Calif.      | 

Factory:  Niles,  California,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Exporters  of  Cast  Iron  Flanged  Pipe  Fittings  I 

Cable  "Victory"  San  Francisco  I 


Stationery  Type  8  to  10«  H.  P. 
Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 
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I  IMPORTS   * 

i  Basic   Matorials 

§  Beans 

§  Canned    and    Smoked    Fish 

I  Copra 

=  Castor    Beans 

1  Cocoa   Beans 

1  Crude   Rubber 

1  Cod  Liver  Oil 

i  Chicle 

I  Cutlerj 

i  Currants 

1  Cheese 

I  Cork 

=  Danish  Butter 

I  Dyes  tuffs 

=  Kssential  Oils 

=  Guano 

=  Hemp 

I  Hides 

i  Hardwood 

I  Indigo 

i  Mexican  Panocha 

I  Norwegian 


Olive   Oil 

Oils 

Perfumers'    Mntci-ials 

Ulce 

Kaw  Sugar 

Shellac 

Twine 

Vanilla  Beans 

Tool  Steel 

Woolens 

Wood  Pulp 

EXPORTS 

Automotive    Accessuries 

Agricultural    Implements 

Bluestone 

Beans 

Copperas 

Camel  Cigarettes 

Cutlery 

Clinical  ThermometiM-s 

Disinfectants 

Foodstuffs 

Hardware 


Hosiery 

Hospital    Siijiplii's    and 

Furniture 
I^eaf   Tobacco 
Lards  and   Fats 
I  Machinery,  IJght 
Oils 

Overalls  and   Work  Clothes 
Paints 
Perfumes 
Paraffine   Wax 
Rails 

Uubber   Goods 
Shoes 
Steel 

Tobacco   Stems 
Trucks 
Tractors    ■ 
Trailers 
Unlonalls 
Vehicles 
Varnish 

Watco  Brand  Salt 
Watco    Brand    Canned 
Goods 


DABNEY  H.  WATSON  CORPORATION 


I 


IMPOETEES  —  EXPOETEES  —  MANUFACTUEEKS '   AGENTS      I 


I'jxecutive  Offjces: 
MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  PBANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

-Associated  Offices: 

NEW  ORLEANS     NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.    AMSTERDAM,  DANZIG 

Representatives    in    Principal    Oriental,    Latin-'American   and    European 


Cities 


References   Exctrarlged 


Correspondence    Invited,    French,    Spanish,   German,    Hollandish 
Cable   Address:    "WATCO"  All   Standard   Codes   Used 
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It  cosfls 
no  more 


to  print  a 
beautiful 
design  in 
a  giveiv. 
number  of 
colors  than 
it  does  an 
ordinary 
one » .  * 


q|>^aXj 


Let  our  Ma^er  Arties 

improve  your  label,  packa^ 

^d  advertising  designs. 

ibur  future  co^  ymbe 

no  greater. 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

Seattle  Los  An$<eles  Fresno 

Portland       Sacramento       Honolulu 

San  Francisco 
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lAlberhillClays  | 

I  Scientifically-compounded    into    bodies    suitable    for    the    manu-  | 

I  facture  of  = 

I  High  Grade  Refractories                        Sanitary  Ware  | 

I  Hotel  China  and  White  Ware               Chemical   Stoneware  | 

I  Electrical  Insulators  .                                  Building  Brick  and  Tile  I 

I  Architectural  and  Garden  Terra  Cotta  I 

I  ALBERHILL  SERVICE  | 

I  The  manufacturer  who  buys  Alberhill  Compounded  Clays  gets  | 

I  with  them  the  benefit  of  the  intensive  research  work  conducted  | 

I  in   the   Alberhill   Research   Laboratories.       Here,    the    character-  | 

1  istics  of  each  clay  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  corps  of  cera-  | 

I  mists  of  long  experience,   and  here  the  mixtures  are  developed  i 

I  in    an    effort    to    secure    the    best    results   for   the    manufacturer.  I 

I  The  findings  of  the  laboratory  staff  are  checked  by  small  scale  | 

I  commercial  production  before  the  final  compound  is  offered  in  | 

i  the  market.                                                                                                                      =| 

I  The    Alberhill     Coal     &     Clay     Co.  at  this  time  supplies  nearly  | 

I  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  clays  used  in  Southern  California;  its  I 

I  product    goes    regularly    to    seventeen    different    clay    products  | 

I  plants,  among  which  is  that  of  the  largest  clay  products  manu-  | 

I  facturer  in  the  West.  I 

I  A  letter  stating  your  requirements  will  not  obligate  you  in  the  I 

I  slightest  degree;  it  will,    however,   bring  you  promptly  a  work-  I 

I  ing    sample   of    the    Alberhill    Clay    Compound    best    adapted    to  f 

I  your  particular  needs.  | 

I  ALBERHILL  COAL  &  CLAY  COMPANY  I 


Pacific  Electric  Building 


Lot  Angeles,   Calif.     | 
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'WORLD-.WlDE 

Charterers" 


AgenciesTK  All 
Principal  P^rts 


Intu^rsal  ^Ijipptng  $c  ©raining  Qln. 

SHIP  BROKERS,  IMPORTERS  AND   EXPORTERS 

MARINE  CARGO  SURVEYORS  AND  APPRAISERS 

HEAD  OFFICE:  ALASKA  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTS 

Copra,  Vegetable  Oils,  Rice,  Peanuts 
Australian  Skins,  Gums,  Rubber 
Menthol,  Camphor,  Etc. 

EXPORTS 

Canned  Salmon,  Steel  and  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Etc. 
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Branch  Office.-  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  i 

Cable  Addresses:  "Usatco"  Seattle.    "Unshipstrad"  New  York     ;  | 
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I  LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc.  I 

I  881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I  Established  1852 

I  Manufacturers  for  Export  of 

I  MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 

I  INCLUDING 

I  MINERVA  SUITINGS 
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Cable  address 

Llewellyn 
I/>s  Atitrt'li-s 


IRON  WORKS 


LOS    ANGELES    CAL. 
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WENCHES 


TANKS 

MARINE  ENGINES 
ARINE  BOILERS 
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ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS  | 

INGOTS,  BILLETS,  BARS,  SHAPES  | 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FABRICATORS  f 
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We  Are  in  an  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 

FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 

Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing 

2-5  Gal.  Cans  (U.  S.  Net) 

Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


WILSHIRE  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 
2455  East  27th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 
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EstabUsbed  1849 


Cable  Address  "Bedbols' 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


Incorporated 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

SPICES,  TAPIOCAS,  RICE,  SEEDS,  CEREALS,  PEANUTS,  SUMATRA  AND  JAVA  COFFEES 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 

Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  all  Times 

Branch  Houses: 
NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.     SEATTLE:  Colman  BuUding.     PORTLAND :  1  Front  Street  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 
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The  Mark  of  Quality  on  Petroleum  Products 

ICvery  can  of  Gilmore's  kerosene  or  gasoline  sold 
in  foteign  countries  bears  tlie  Pagnda  Rrantl  shown 
above,  on   Ihe  label. 

This  Pagoda  Brand  is  a  mark  of  quality  on 
I)etroleiini  products — America's  Best.  It  easily  is 
distinguished  from  all  others, 
insures  complete  satisfaction 
to  users  of  these  commodi- 
ties, good  will  and  prestige 
to  dealers. 

Specify  Pagoda  Brand  in 
your  requisitions  for  kero- 
sene and  gasoline  an<l  insist 
upon   ilie  genuine. 

Tell     Us    Your    Requirements 
for    Petroleum    Products 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Company 

Producers        Refiners 

Marketers 

700    VAN    NUYS    BLDG. 

Los   Angeles,   Calif.,    U.   S.   A. 

Cable   Address: 

"fiilpeco"   Los  .Vngeles 

All   Standard   Codes   Used 

Corresjuindence     in     all 

<'omnieroial    Ijanffuages 


CaA/e.  Multiymph,  JV.  V- 

C.  BENSINGER  CO 
77  Whitehall  Street 

New  York  City 

CABLE  CODES 

BENSINGER   CODE-BOOK      SPECIALISTS  OFFER 

ABC   CODE,   6th    Edition;   wonderful   in   saving   and    im- 
proved over  all  other  A   B  C's  by  same  author, 

ABC   CODE,   5th    Edition,     with     Improved     Condensers, 
making  "2  words   in   1,"   (cuts  cost   in   half) 

ABC  CODE,  5th   Edition,  called  "Improved"— Consult   us 
before   ordering    Engl,   or   Span. 

COMMERCIAL  TELEGR.  and  CABLE   CODE— 
Consult   us   before   investing. 

GENERAL   TELEGRAPH    CODE 

LIEBER'S   5    LETTER,   English,   Spanish   or   French 

MEYER'S   COTTON    CODE,   39TH    EDITION 

PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL    BANKING    CODE, 

SCOTT'S  CODE,   10TH    EDITION,  with   Bentley  Appendix, 
$27.50,  without  5  letters 

SIMPLEX   STANDARD  CODE 

VOLLER'S   12    FIGURE    CONDENSER 

WATKINS   SHIPPERS   CODE    1881/84   and    Appendix, 

WATKINS  SHIPPERS  CODE    REVISED   1904 

WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,   $19.50—5    Letter, 

WHITELAW'S   CIPHER,  401    Million   Vy/ords 

"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE' 

Largest  selling  code — used   all  over  the  world — 

saves  more  than  50%  over  plain  English  cabling. 

Regular  office  size,  5  letter  edition,     $8.60 

Travelers'   pocket  size,  5  letter 

edition,    handsome    binding,  $7.50  ( 

Regular   office   size,   3   and    5    letter 

combined,  $25.00 

Regular  office  size.  Improved  5  let- 
ter and  figures,  $25.00 

IN  PREPARATION: 
Bensinger's-Bentley  supplement  with   23,000  most 

useful    word-phrases 

For  forwarding  by  mail  to  any  destination  add 
40c   PER  COPY— All   Books  Guaranteed 
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$20.00 

$12.00 

$18.00 

$15.00 
$20.00 
$15.00 
$50.00 
$15.00 

$25.00 
$10.00 
$4.50 
$22.00 
$40.00 
$30.00 
$15.00 
>> 


Every    Copy   of 

BENTLEY'S 

has   Identical 
text 


$7.50 


BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS! 

Send  for  free  circular  to  CODE   USERS   No.  348 


-AGEOL 


The  Fageol  Compound  Seven  Speed 
Transmission  has  given  owners  of  Fageol 
Trucks  a  range  of  speed  and  pulling  power 

whicli  lias  revolutionized  motor  transpor- 
tation. Long  distance  hauling  over  level 
roads  has  been  made  protitable  because  of 
lessened  fuel  consumption  and  reduced  motor 
vibration.  Motor  si)eed  lias  been  kept  low 
while  truck  speed  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  liill.s  or  in  starting  heavy  loads  a  steady 
powerful  pull  overcomes  what  would  ordinarily 
he    unconquerable    difficulties. 

36%  More  Truck  Speed 
91%  More  Pulling  Power 
aio  More  Fuel  Mileage 


Code  address  "Fageol"  Oakland 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 

" lionttl  Pratiucti" 

Oakland.  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


I  11^  Ton,  2%  Ton,  314-4  Ton,  5-6  Ton  I 
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i"?-;-^-:-^«:-^-:-^-:-^-:-^«:-^«:-^v^vSS*: 


WE  ARE  KNOWN 

THROUGHOUT 

THE  ENTIRE  WORLD 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF 

QUALITY  FILMS 

IN 

FOREIGN  FIELDS 

AND  CONTROL  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

MOTION  PICTURES 


LONDON.  ENG. 


PASIS.  FKANCE 


S^^^gS^^^^^^^ 


Pan    Pacific 
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Cable  Address: 
"Caravel," 
San   Francisco 


Codes:     Bentley  = 

Western  Union  (5  letter)     = 
A. B.C.  5th  Edition  1 


Caravel  Company  of  California 

INCORPORATED 

485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco  California 


IMPORTERS 

[=1 

Copra,  Beans,  Rice,  Spices, 
Fruits,  Twine,  Hides,  Aus- 
tralian Honey,  other  Ori- 
ental, Australian,  South 
and  Central  American 
Products. 


EXPORTERS 

Food  Stuffs,  Canned,  Dried 
and  Fresh  Fruits,  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines,  1  una. 
Beans,  Rice,  Vegetables, 
Hops,  Chemicals,  Steel, 
Textiles,  Gen.  Mdse.,  Gas- 
oline, Kerosene,  Lubricat- 
ing Oils,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products. 


E  Pacific  Coast  Agents:                                                | 

I  LEVARAC  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORP.                         | 

I  NATIONAL  BLUE  CORPORATION                             | 

I  New  York  Office:     309  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C,            | 

I  BRANCHES:                                                   | 

I  London,  Shanghai,  Osaka,  Havana,  Auckland                       | 

I  AGENCIES:                                                       | 

I  Melbourne,    Sydney,    Manila,    Stockholm,    Manzanillo               § 

I  and  all  other  principal  ports                                        | 

I  Correspondence  Solicited  References  Furnished  | 

I  Our  large  buying  and  selling  power  place  us  in  an  unusually     | 

I  advantageous  position  to   handle  all  your  needs  and   guarantee     | 

I  absolute  satisfaction.                                                                                                  | 

i  We  quote  C.  I.  F.  any  port.      Wire  or  write  us  and  we  will     | 

I  help  you  with  your  needs.                                                                               § 
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I  Pacific  Export  Lumber  | 

I  Company             | 

I  Cable  address:      Wheelright,   Portland    (Ore.)            | 

I  Exporters  of                      I 

I  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER  | 

I  Cargo  and  Parcel  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    | 

I  Schedules   and   other   information   supplied.              | 

I  Importers  of                      i 

I  ORIENTAL  MERCHANDISE  | 

I  Beans,   Peanuts,   Rice,  Wheat  Bags,   Jute,   Etc.            | 

I  Exclusive  Handlers  of              \ 

I  SWAN  BRAND  PEANUTS  | 

I  Head  Office:                                             | 

I  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg.,  Portland,  Ore.          I 

I  Branch  Offices:                                          | 

I  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.                  | 

I  American  Bank  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash.                  | 
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International  Contentment  Fostered 
By  Free  Interchange  of  Commerce 


By  Nathaniel  A.  Davis 

IF  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  inter- 
national contentuaent  must  be  pro- 
motefl,  prosperity  as  an  antidote  to 
bolshevLsni  must  be  secure  and  gen- 
eral, trade  must  expand  without  fric- 
tion and  such  problems  as  exchange 
tiuctuations,  hostile  tariifs,  immigra- 
tion of  undesirables,  international 
credits,  iHifair  sidisidies,  the  specific 
lights  of  race  protection  and  develop- 
ment, and  square  dealing  will  have  to 
!>e  dealt  with. 

The  old  order  has  long  been  pass- 
ing. It  will  do  \is  good  to  review  its 
history  and  see  where  we  can  learn 
from  the  story  of  the  past  how  to 
avoid  i)itfalls  in  tlie  present. 

Overseas    Trade    Disrupted 
Following    the    Civil    War 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  records  and  make 
;i  brief  review  of  the  conditions  main- 
taining between  1850  and  1870. 

During  that  decade  the  Civil  War 
had  eome  and  gone.  Our  overseas 
trade  had  been  disrupted  and  our  mer- 
chant marine  was  dwindling.  The  offi- 
cial friendship  for  us  of  Great -Britain 
and  of  France  was  doubtful.  The  at- 
tiude  of  the  great  commercial  concerns 
of  Europe  towards  our  ventures  in  in- 
ternational trade  was  one  of  open  hos- 
tility and  this  enmity  was  manifested 
ill  deliberate  propaganda  to  discredit 
;md  discourage  us. 

Stories  of  wooden  nutmegs  and  an 
almost  universal  branding  of  American 
business  as  "^'ankee  slickness"  char- 
acterized articles  written  by  journal- 
ists, reports  nmde  by  travellers  visit- 
ing our  country,  and  stories  in  the 
European  and  English  fiction  of  the 
day. 

Franco-Prussian   War 
Halted  French  Trade 

As  a  result  we  had  been  driven  to 
the  development  of  our  home  re- 
sources, and  a  continental  expansion 
followed   that   was   marvellous   indeed. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  had  elimi- 


nated France  temporarily  from  world 
markets,  and  the  creation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  had  brought  a  new  factor 
into  being. 

Gold  had  been  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia and  a  tide  of  westbound  emigra- 
tion was  developing  a  new  empire  for 
us  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  year  1870  found  England  se- 
curely dominant  on  the  seas,  in  undis- 
l)uted  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  busily  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  from  the  misfortunes  of  her 
neighbors. 

( 'hina  and  Japan  had  made  connner- 
cial  treaties  that  had  opened  up  the 
Orient  to   world   trade. 

The  Atlantic  cable  had  blazed  a 
trail  over  which  others  have  followed 
in  the  new  field  of  rapid  eommunica- 


//  Peace  is  to  be  mamtained 
international  contentment  must  be 
promoted,  prosperity  as  an  anti- 
dote to  bolshevism  must  be  secure 
and  trade  between  nations  must 
expand  rvithout  friction. 


tions.  The  telephone  had  been  in- 
vented and  American  genius  was  dis- 
covering itself  and  creating  a  new 
frontier  and  a  new  American  vision. 

World  peace  was  the  trust  and  order 

of   England,    kept   when   it  suited   her 

commercial   policies  and   broken  when 

the  same  policy  called  for  war. 

Unprecedented   Period 

Of    World    Prosperity 

From  1870  on  until  1914  the  world 
enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of 
peace  and  economic  prosperity.  There 
were  wars,  it  is  true.  Rut  none  of 
them,  however,  were  great  enough  to 
dislocate  world  trade  or  seriou.sly  dis- 
turb what  had  come  to  be  known  as' 
the   "balance  of  power." 

For  this  condition  there  was  one  all- 
sufficient  reason.  The  supreme  power 
to  make  and  maintain  peace  lay  with 


Great  Britain  and  that  Empire  was 
tlie  world's  creditor.  The  world's 
trade  was  largely  carried  in  English 
ships.  A  marvelous  expansion  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  had  made  Eng- 
land the  supply  house  of  the  earth 
and    London   its  financial   center. 

English  capital  directed  trade.  Eng- 
lish investors  developed  minerals,  con- 
trolled industries,  dictated  commercial 
l)()licies,  and  east  the  deciding  vote  in 
all  commercial  controversies.  An  Eng- 
lish parent  company  dominated  the 
steel  and  munition  and  weapon  fac- 
tories of  the  world.  The  interlocking 
directorate  that  unified  these  interests 
was  operated  >uider  an  English  char- 
ter. 

How    German    Trade 
Began   to   Speed  Up 

It  was  able  to  buy  scare  headlines 
in  France  that  stimulated  the  Creusot 
dividends,  to  react  in  the  same  way 
on  Krupps  and  spur  its  production  on, 
to  galvanize  the  Armstrongs  and 
Maxims  into  a  fever  of  "preparation," 
and  to  draw  down  a  fat  profit  out  of 
it  all.  Just  as  long  as  a  common  eco- 
nomic interest  demanded  peace,  and 
tlie  power  to  dictate  terms  lay  in  Eng- 
lish hands,  the  world  took  its  medicine 
and  paid  the  English  bill. 

After  the  debacle  of  1870,  France 
rallied,  but  was  no  longer  a  dictator. 
Germany  was  entering  the  lists.  When 
the  Englishman,  Perkins,  discovered  a 
synthetic  indigo  dye  in  aniline,  Eng- 
land failed  to  develop  the  discovery 
because  of  Britain's  interest  in  the  in- 
digo fields  of  India.  German  chemists 
had  no  such  handicap.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  beginning  of  the  ro- 
mance of  the  dye  industry  that  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  one  thing 
led  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  German 
empire  and  to  the  dream  that  caused 
the  great  war. 

During  the  expansion  of  this  indus- 
try England's  dye  trade  had  vanished. 
German  chemists  sought  and  found 
other  worlds  to  conquer  and  concjuered 
them.     Wealth   poured   into   Germany. 
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Pan    Pacific 


A  great  world  policy  was  evolved  in 
tiiat  country  which  first  of  all  unified 
the  German  peoples  and  then  ener- 
gized them  for  world  competition. 
Germany  became  a  first  class  sea 
power,  ller  flag  was  in  every  port. 
Subsidies  helped  them,  and  the  world 
(laid  to  get  the  outjjut  of  (loriiian  la- 
boratories and  factories. 

During  all  this  time  the  United 
States,  growing  rapidly  in  poi)ulation, 
territory  and  wealth,  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  primi- 
tive economic   power. 

American   Industry 
And  Rise  in  Trade 

In  1S6!)  we  importetl  more  by  $1;}!,- 
000,000  than  we  e^iported,  but  in  1872 
our  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was 
$264,000,000.  We  were  exporting  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  which  in 
many  cases  were  manufactured  abroad 
and  shipped  back  to  us,  and  the  only 
great  manufacturing  industries  we  had 
developed  were  those  tiiat  were  nur- 
tured in  the  hot-house  of  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule 
were  i)atented  devices  such  as  sewing 
machines,  phonograi)hs,  and  other 
products  of  American  genius.  As  an 
indispensable  world  factor  America 
was  looked  to  principally  as  a  store- 
house of  food.  It  did  not  seeni  pos- 
sible that  a  time  might  come  when  the 
world  would  become  dependent  on  us, 
because  other  nations  were  also  in  pos- 
session of  broad  fields  and  great 
sources  of   essential   supj)lies. 

While  no  one  imagined  for  one  mo- 
ment that  minor  wars  would  not  occur 
or  that  it  was  not  possible  that  oiie  or 
two  great  powers  might  engage  in  war, 
it  was  thought  that  economic  interest 
would  make  a  world  conflagration  im- 
possible. The  value  of  peace  was  un- 
derstood as  never  before.  Colonization 
had  created  new  nmrkets,  and  "peace- 
ful penetration"  of  the  wilds  of  Africa 
and  the  remote  regions  of  Asia  had 
added  incentive  to  the  preservation  of 
existing  conditions  so  that  further  de- 
velopment in  those  lands  led  to  a'  new 
expansion. 

Ointment  of  Peace 
And  the  Fly  In  It 

Peace  had  created  a  new  interna- 
tional touch.  The  rivalry  of  sales  or- 
ganizations had  displaced  the  rivalries 
of  armies.  The  trader  had  assumed  a 
new  dignity.  "Merchant"  had  become 
a  more  august  term  than  "prince." 
And  although  there  was  a  tendency  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  new  iivlu.strial 
system  had  created  a  new  aristocracy 
and  power  and  some  labor  discontent, 
the  average  man  was  better  off  and 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed 
and  making  more  rapid  progress  in 
culture  than  ever  it  had  been  dreamed 
would  have  been  possible. 

Whereas,  in  ancient  days,  nations 
were  wont  to  spat  and  fight  because 


Record  Breaking 
of  United  States 

THE  largest  exports,  as  well  as  im- 
ports in  any  calendar  year  are 
shown  in  a  statement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Exports  in  1920  were  $8,228,000,000 
against  $7,920,000,000  in  1919,  an  in- 
crease of  i  per  cent  in  the  last  year  and 
three  and  one-third  times  the  exports 
in  the  calendar  year  1913.  Exports  in 
December,  J920,  amounted  to  $720,000,- 
000  against  $677,000,000  in  November, 
1920,  and  $681,000,000  in  December, 
1919. 

Imports  in  1920  amounted  to  $5,279,- 
000,000  against  $3,904,000,000  in  1919, 
an  increase  of  35  per  cent  6vev  1919  and 
nearly  three  times  the  imports  in  the 
calendar  year  1913,  the  last  year  before 
the  war.  Imports  amounted  to  $266,- 
000,000    in    December,    1920,    compared 


Foreign  Commerce 
in  Calendar  Year 

with  $321,000,000  in  No"e-^.':cr  and 
$381,000,000  in  December,  1919. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amoun'ol  to  $454,000,000  in  Te  omber 
and  to  $2,949,000,000  in  the  calendar 
year  1920,  compared  with  an  excess  of 
$301,000,000  in  December  and  $4,016,- 
OOO.CCO  in  the  calendar  year  1919.  The 
excess  of  exports:  has  average;  a  o  ind 
$3,000,000,000  in  the  calendar  years 
1916,  1917,  1918  and  1920,  this  P'munt 
having  been  exceeded  by  one  oiUion 
dollars  in  the  year  1919. 

Imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $129,- 
000,000  in  1920  against  $77,000,000  in 
1919,  while  exports  of  gold  were  $322,- 
000,000  in  1920  compared  with  $368,- 
000,000  in  1919.  SUver  imports  in  1920 
were  $88,000,000  compared  with  $89,- 
000,000  in  1919  and  silver  exports  $114,- 
000,000  in  1920  against  $239,000,000  in 
1919. 


some  aristocrat  or  royal  dandy  had 
been  affronted,  it  was  felt  that  such 
matters  were  no  longer  of  any  very 
great  national  interest.  The  only  dan- 
ger to  peace  was  along  the  frontier  of 
commercial  interests. 

It  was  not  understood  and  i)erhaps 
is  not  fully  understood  yet  that  no 
man  or  nation  will  fight  if  getting 
what  is  wanted — if  there  is  nothing  to 
fight  for.  In  other  words,  a  sound 
and  just  business  administration  of 
government,  with  a  wise  and  far  see- 
ing and  generous  foreign  policy,  is  a 
better  protection  against  wars  than  a 
belligerent  militarism. 

Doors  Left  Open 
To  German  Trade 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  was  imper- 
ialism. It  is  not  a  question  of  any 
interest  to  us  now  as  to  whether  or 
not  England  administered  her  trust 
well  or  not.  She  had  it  and  used  it 
and  flaunted  it.  Germany. had  grown 
during  the  time  of  peace.  The  seas 
were  safe  and  free  to  her.  ller  peo- 
ple were  burdened  with  no  war  taxes. 
But  what  place  she  had  in  the  sun 
was  by  the  grace  of  England  and  might 
be  later  by  the  grace  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  English  sjieaking  race. 
They  left  doors  open  to  (Jerman  trade. 
But  they  held  the  keys. 

All  of  this  the  rulers  of  Germany 
fully  understood,  and  quite  ])ossibly 
they  thought  that,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  a  war  that  would  make  Ger- 
many instead  of  England  the  holder 
of  the  keys,  would  be  wise.  Peace  it- 
self was  leading  the  world  into  war. 

And  the  impelling  nu)tive  was  not 
bald  militarism  but  economics.  Trade 
advantage  and  trade  security  was  the 
great  desideratum.  Peace  had  made 
-social  trouble  also.  The  proletariat 
had  been  using  its  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  social  fabric  and 
had  condemned  it.  The  masses  in  one 
breath    congratulated    themselves    on 


their  i)ros])erity  and  railed  at  those 
who  dominated  the  markets  and  the 
resources  and  avenues  of  trade.  A 
new  internationalism  of  labor  was  be- 
ing preached. 

Seasons      of      Peace 
Add   Fighting  Funds 

The  fact  that  in  long  seasons  of 
peace  society  tends  to  become  at  once 
prosperous  and  organized  into  classes 
for  mutual  advantage,  and  to  becoiiio 
possessed  of  fighting  funds,  suggests 
strikes  and  other  organized  attempts 
to  shift  the  balance  of  power  and  over- 
throw the  old  gods  in  favor  of  new 
ones.  Let  a  man  be  injured  or  believe 
that  he  has  been  wronged,  and,  if  he 
lives  long  enough,  in  the  end  he  will 
strike. 

Xations  are  as  men.  But  while  men 
die  generally  before  their  plans  can  be 
carried  into  effect  and  satisfaction  ob- 
tained, nations  and  parties  live  and 
hold  their  hates  and  ambitions,  and 
the  prosperity  of  peace  may  make  it 
possible  for  them  in  the  end  to  become 
terrible  in  their  moves  for  revenge. 
Lessons  of  the  War 
And      Reconstruction 

The  war  that  came  and  has  gone  nas 
taught  us  lessons  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Under  its  tense  strain  and 
flaming  passions,  the  forces  peace  had 
developed  blazed  up.  The  world 
seemed  to  forge  ahead  in  every  inter- 
est and  science  in  an  amazing  way,  too 
often  credited  wrongly  to  war  itself. 
Sleep  gives  power  and  peace  may  per- 
mit sleep.  It  may  almost  induce  a 
lethargy  of  ease  and  content  that,  no 
longer  giving  power,  leads  to  weak- 
ness. 

War  creates  nothing.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  waste.  But  it  may  and  often 
does  wake  up  nations  and  stir  energies 
and  so  almost  seems  a  good  thing.  The 
lethargy  and  idle  pomp  and  foolish 
greed  and  arrogance  of  prosperity 
should   be  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
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in  an  orgy  of  fire  and  blood.  "It  is  a 
remedv,  but  i;  is  too  costlv  and  -waste- 
ful. 

The  preventative  lies  in  economies, 
the  economies  of  peace.  Economic 
policies  that  lead  to  war  are  not  tlie 
economics  of  peace.  They  are  the  in- 
cipient infections  of  the  virus  of  war. 
Peace  of  World 
In  Foreign  Trade 

In  the  reconstruction  period  tiiat 
faces  us  the  gravest  questions  are  up 
for  settlement.  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture we  shall  enter  upon  an  economic 
jjoliey  that  should  be  the  ecouonues  of 
peace  but  may  be  the  economics  of 
war.  In  fact,  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends  upon  the  economic  readjust- 
ment of  world   trade. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  tbe 
outstanding  specific  facts.  The  recent 
railroad  readjustment  will  add  $1,400.- 
000,000  to  tlieir  incomes.  This  will 
talve  care  of  a  $6,000,000,000  wage  in- 
crease and  provide  two  things,  greater 
content  among  employees  and  greater 
efficiency  of  equipment  and  service. 
This  should  mean  increased  produc- 
tion and  better  transportation  freight 
handling. 

.In  the  process  Eastern  rates  have 
been  increased  40%,  while  Pacific  rates 
have  gone  up  only  25%.  This  .shows 
a  new  15%  in  favor  of  the  less  de- 
veloped Western  States  and  must  re- 
act favorably  on  their  local  distribu- 
tion. 

It   is   highly   probable   that    by   thus 

tting  the  railroads  on  an   indisputa- 

e  i)rofit  jiaying  basis  and  increasing 
their  facilities  for  handling  traffic, 
goods  will  be  moved  faster  and  in  bet- 
ter shape  and  the  lessened  losses  and 
new  markets  thus  made  available  to 
I)ro(lueers  of  perishable  goods  or  trade 
dependent  upon  time  will  instead  of 
causing  a  general  rise  in  costs  help  to 
bring  tliem  down. 

Agricultural     Wealth 
Exceeds  Two  Billions 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  new 
agricidtural  wealth  of  the  country  di- 
rectly resulting  from  a  return  to  peace 
conditions  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,- 
000.  Much  of  this  is  food  stuffs  in 
which  there  is  a  large  drop  in  exporta- 
tion. 

In  1919,  for  instance,  we  shipped  up 
to  June,  beef,  ham,  bacon  and  lard 
valued  at  over  three  billions  of  dollars, 
but  in  the  year  ending  June,  1920,  this 
amount  had  dropped  to  a  little  over 
two  billions. 

War  seriously  impaired  labor  effi- 
ciency averages.  Some  industries  such 
as  automobiles,  silk,  shoes,  ships  and 
clothing  were  over-expanded  and  com- 
pelled to  employ  unsuitable  and  un- 
skilled labor.  The  partial  industrial 
training  has  helped  those  employees. 
and  the  present  unemployment,  while 
serious  enough,  offers  us  a  better  class 
of  potential  producers  than  we  have 
had   before,  but   meantime   prices   are 
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slumping  and   a  period   of   unemploy- 
ment threatens  us. 

At  present  the  European  market  is 
not  in  a  re-assuring  condition,  but  as 
Europe  returns  to  production  the  in- 
terest and  capital  due  us  will  begin 
to  be  paid  in  goods,  the  burden  of 
taxation  will  be  materially  lightened, 
and  back  cargoes  will  encourage  and 
make  profitable  our  merchant  marine. 

Given  a  non-meddling  but  sympa- 
thetic business  administration  and  a 
national  policy  taking  into  full  consid- 
eration every  world  interest  and  every 
possible  means  of  increasing  American 
efficiency,  the  economic  outlook  is  par- 
ticularly  bright. 

The  only  problem  of  vital  import- 
ance is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
that  depends  on  the  answer  to  the 
question :  Can  we  create  an  economic 
condition  so  satisfactory,  so  just,  so 
fair  to  all,  so  free  from  pin  pricks  or 
big  stick  irritation  or  dangers,  that 
there  will  be  no  economic  argument 
in  favor  of  war,  but  every  reason  why 
world  peace  should  stand  ? 

World  Trade  Problems 
Is  Squarely  Before  Us 

This  is  partly  a  problem  of  home  in- 
dustry, but  chiefly  a  problem  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  entirely  a  problem  of 
common  interest.  Whether  or  not 
Article  X  is  the  heart  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  question  for  politicians 
to  settle.  The  economics  of  world 
trade  is  certainly  the  heart  of  world 
peace. 

One  of  the  practical  reasons  back 
of  this  aigument  is  that  world  trade 
demands  a  moral  sense  and  it  soon  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  honorable  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
For   instance,    in     1919    America    con- 


sumed tea  valued  at  $140,000,000.  hi' 
1920  this  consumption  dropped  in  value 
to  $86,000,000.  Why?  The  Oriental 
packers  in  their  greed  for  profit  in  the 
transaction,  failing  to  understand  the 
value  of  a  constant  business,  adulter- 
ated the  tea  sent  us  with  blackberry 
and  elm  and  other  leaves,  thus  ruin- 
ing the  demand  because  the  tea  was 
unsatisfactory. 

This  was  the  more  a  pity  because 
every  time  a  need  is  created  at  home 
which  can  only  be  supplied  from 
abroad  a  very  potent  economic  reason 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  comes 
into  being.  To  stabilize  such  an  in- 
dustry is  a  matter  of  national  import- 
ance, and  it  therefore  devolves  on  the 
government  to  advise  and  instruct  the 
overseas  factors  of  other  nationalities- 
in  the  value  of  our  trade  and  how  it 
may  be  kept. 

Big    Loss    of    Trade 
Will  Be  Remembered 

The  German  dye  and  toy  industries 
give  other  illustrations  of  this  fact. 
During  the  war  Germany  lost  both  of 
its  monopolies  of  these  lines  and  prol)- 
ably  never  can  regain  lost  ground. 
When  their  loss  of  colonies  and  Kaiser 
is  forgotten,  this  loss  of  trade  will  be 
remembered.  And  while  Germans  may 
resent  allied  action  in  other  respects, 
in  this  tlie.v  cannot  and  will  not.  Their 
efforts  to  regain  trade  advantage  and 
prevent  such  losses  will  do  more  to 
curb  Prussian  militarism  and  encour- 
age peaceful  expansion  of  international 
amity  than  all  the  leagues  and  treaties 
on  earth. 

It  has  been  said  often  that  the  war 
came  because  the  world  was  armed  for 
it.     There  may  be  much  truth  in  the 

(Continued   on   pag-e  146) 


Draft  of  International  Credit  Scheme 
Recommended  to  League  of  Nations 


THE  Provisional  Economic  and  Fi- 
nancial Committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  recom- 
mended to  the  League  a  new  draft  of 
the  international  credits  scheme  sug- 
gested at  the  recent  Brussels  confer- 
ence. The  revised  plan  is  given  in  a 
copy  of  the  Committee's  official  report 
obtained  by  the  Foreign  Information 
Department  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, o~  New  York. 

The  final  text  proposes  the  formation 
of  an  international  organization  through 
which  impoverished  nations  may,  under 
adequate  guarantees  to  the  lenders,  se- 
cure funds  for  financing  approved  es- 
sential imports.  The  essential  charac- 
ter of  these  imports  would  be  deter- 
mined by  their  value  in  leading  to  res- 
toration of  export  trade  of  the  needy 
countries. 

Assigned  assets  of  these  countries 
appraised  at  their  gold  value  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  bankers  and 
business  men  appointed  by  the  League 
would  constitute  the  security  upon 
which  imports  would  be  financed. 

Bonds  would  be  issued  against  the 
gold  value  of  these  assets  to  an  amount 


of  credits  approved  by  the  commission. 
These  bonds  would  be  obligations  of  the 
Governments  issuing  them  and  their 
service  would  be  secured  by  the  revenue 
of  the  assigned  assets.  Administration 
of  the  assets  for  purposes  of  revenue 
production  would  be  safeguarded 
against  the  possibility  of  default  and 
loss  to  bond  holders. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  competent 
business  man  appointed,  without  .delay, 
to  work  out  details  of  the  revised 
scheme,  determine  how  far  it  can  be 
applied  in  conjunction  with  existing 
services,  and  discover  the  extent  to 
which  borrowing  countries  are  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  plan.  Under 
certain  conditions  he  would  be  empow- 
ered to  put  some  details  of  the  scheme 
into  immediate  operation. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Commit- 
tee has  decided  that  there  is  no  special 
necessity  for  calling  an  International 
Conference  during  1921  to  deal  solely 
with  the  financial  organization  to  be 
established  by  the  League,  but  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  a  conference  on 
economic  affairs  is  necessary.  It  has 
approved  a  budget  of  £50,000  for  Its 
own  expenses  during  1921. 
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Billion  Dollar  Financing  Corporation 


To  Facilitate 
Foreign  Trade 
by  Extension 
of  Credits 


By  John  McHugh 

Chairman  Organization  Committee, 

Foreign  Trade  Financing 

Corporation 

THE  production  of  the  industries 
of  this  country  has  overtaken  aud 
exceeds  the  buying  power  here.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  goods  over  domestic 
requirements.  The  buyers'  strike  at 
home  and  inadequate  credit  facilities 
abroad  have  caused  the  piling  up  of 
goods  in  our  markets  and  the  closing 
of  mills  and  factories. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
2,000,000  people  are  out  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Every 
idle  worker  and  every  idle  factory  is 
a  charge  upon  our  resources.  Unem- 
ployment means  lessened  buying 
power  and  business  stagnation.  In 
order  to  put  these  2,000,000  men  back 
to  work,  the  deadlock  that  exists  in 
connection  with  our  foreign  trade 
must  be  broken. 

For  generations  the  business  of  the 
United  States  was  practically  self- 
contained.  We  consumed  what  we 
produced.  The  last  six  years,  how- 
ever, have  seen  a  marked  change.  Be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  demand  for 
American  goods  created  by  world  con- 
ditions, our  industries  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  capacity  for  production, 
so  that  our  factories,  farms  and  mines 
are  now  equipped,  both  in  labor  and 
machinery,  to  produce  a  great  surplus 
of  goods,  products  and  raw  materials, 
beyond  our  domestic  needs. 

U.  S.  Supplied  Necessities 
To  Keep  Nations  on  Feet 

Our  exports  for  the  vear  1920  ex- 
ceeded $8,191,000,000.  ^  Our  imports 
were  approximately  $5,468,000,000.  Our 
net  trade  balance  for  the  year  was 
approximately   $2,723,000,000. 

Through  the  necessities  which  we 
supplied  during  this  period  other  na- 
tions have  been  kept  on  their  feet. 
They  still  need  assistance  and  we  are 
ready  to  pay  for  it,  if  means  can  be 
found  to  give  them  what  they  must 
have  on  credit  terms  that  will  afford 
them  time  to  manufacture,  distribute 
and  realize,  through  these  processes, 
the  funds  with  which  to  make  pay- 
ment. 

Our  foriegn  customers,  even  in  some 
of  the  countries  that  were  not  involved 
in  the  war,  have  exhausted  their  cash 


HELP  AMERICA!  CAMPAIGN 


(Foreign  Trade  Editorial   in  the  San    Francisco  Bulletin) 

By  JOHN  H.  GERRIE 
Financial  and  Foreign  Trade  Editor,  The  Bulletin 

TO  OPEN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICA 
BY  EXTENDING  CREDITS  ABROAD. 
PUBLIC  ASKED  TO  AID  CAMPAIGN. 
WILL  MEAN  RENEWED  PROSPERITY. 

i'TTELP  AMERICA!"      It  is  the  new  slogan.      It  is  the  new  campaign. 
-^  -^  The  banks  are  for  it.     The  banks  are  back  of  it.     The  manufacturers 
are  for  it.     The  manufaetui'ers  are    back    of    it.     Everybody  will   be  for  it. 
Everybody  will  be  back  of  it. 

When  everybody  knows  what  it  means. 
It  does  not  mean  that  America  is  asking  alms.     It  does  not  mean   that 
America  wants  another  overwhelming  loan.     It  does  not  mean  that  America 
wants  something  for  nothing. 

But  it  does  mean  that  America  wants  an  outlet  for  her  activity ! 
It  does  mean  that  Amerii'a  wants  markets  foi-  her  goods.      It  iloes  mean 
that  America  wants  work  to  keej)  her    factories    busy.     It    does    mean    that 
America  wants  business  to  keej)  her  payrolls  i)aying. 
It  does  mean  that  America  wants  Prosperity! 
And   Prosperity  in  America   will  bring  BETTER   TIMES   in   the   world. 
Money  in  America  will  spread  the  equivalent  of  money  throughout  the  world. 
Activity  in  America  will  curb  the  restlessness  of  the  world. 
"Help  America"  really  means  "Help  the  World!" 
By  HELPING  AMERICA  first  the  WORLD  IS  HELPED  LATER.     The 
world  is  in  sufficiently  bad  condition  now.     It  is  not  going  to  be  helped  by 
paralyzing  the  trade  of  America,  by  closing  down  the  factories  of  America, 
by  laying  off'  the  workmen  of  America. 

The  world  can  be  salvaged  only  by  a  busy  America! 
In  the  interests  of  ALL  HUMANITY,  inclusive  of  American  humanity, 
it  is  up  to  America  to  get  busy  quick,  to  keep  getting  busier,  then  busier  and 
BUSIER.     America  cannot  be  too  busy. 

So,  the  new  slogan,  "Help  America"  is  launched  today. 
It  is  more  than  a  slogan;  it's  a  campaign.     It  is  more  than  a  campaign; 
it's  a  mandate  of  necessity.     And  it's  backed  by  the  banks  aud  the  manu- 
facturers— but  it  must  be  backed,  too,  by  the  merchants  and  the  wage  earners 
and  the  investors  and  the  savers  and  by  YOU',  and  YOU  and  Y"OU. 
For  even  YOU  may  help  in  opening  markets  to  America! 
The  bankers  aud  the  manufacturers  have  provided  the  KEY  with  which 
to  open  the  markets.     That   key  is  the  extension  of  credits  to  foreign   cus- 
tomers.    We  cannot  have  customers  if  the  customers  have  no  money.     But  we 
can  extend  to  them  a  substitute  for  money — long-time  credits.     We  can  help 
them  to  their  feet,  and  thus  helping  them  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  they  will 
BUY  OUR  GOODS. 


and  short-term  purchasing  facilities. 
They  have  assets,  equities  and  securi- 
ties against  which  we  can,  with  safety, 
extend  to  them  long-term  credits  with 
which  to  make  further  purchases  of 
our  goods,  thus  enabling  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  reconstruction  and  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  with  great  bene- 
fit to  us. 

The  floating  credits  resulting  from 
our  export  trade  balance,  estimated  at 
more  than  $4,000,000,000,  is  being  car- 
ried largely  by  our  commercial  banks. 
This  balance  includes  credits  running 
for  a  period  of  more  than  ninety  days. 

The  resources  of  our  commercial 
banks  must  be  kept  liquid.  They  ea'n- 
not,    therefore,    finance    future    loug- 


term  commercial  credits  of  this  type 
which  do  not  serve  as  a  basis  of  accom- 
modation at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

The  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, although  generally  regarded 
as  an  emergency  measure,  is  evidence 
of  widespread  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities for  financing  our  foreign  trade. 
Financing  Corporation 
To  Be  Permanent  Body 

The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration is  to  be  a  sound,  well-man- 
aged, permanent  business  organiza- 
tion, whose  energies  and  resources  will 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  America's  foreign  trade, 
and  whose  operations  will  continuously 
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Opens  New  Era  In  U.  S.  Overseas  Trade 


Already  the  world  clamors  for  our  goods! 
l^iit  outside  of  ourselves,  scarcely  any  other  i)eople  of  the  world   have 
ready  money ;  that-  is,  immediate  cash.     If  we  can  arrange  credits  until  such 
time  as  they  can  get  money,  or  its  equivalent,  they  will  buy  all  we  can  grow, 
all  we  can  manufacture,  ALL  WP]  CAN  SELL. 
Panacea!     The  trick  is  turned! 
Hut  that  item  of  credits?     Well,  it  is  arranged,  or  as  good  as  arranged, 
l.ending   only   the   IXDORSEMEXT   OF  THE   AMERICAN   PEOPLE.     It   is 
arranged  by  the  organization  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation, 
Tiie  indorsement  of  the  people  can  best  be    given    by    subscriptions   to  the 
$100,000,000  capital  stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation,  -vrAYi  that  indorsement,  may  extend  a 
Billion  Dollars  in  credits! 
The  billion  dollars  in  credits  to  foreign  countries  will  start  such  a  wave 
of  overseas  buying  in  this  country  that  the  factories  may  need  to  be  put 
again  on  a  war-time  basis,  the  tied-up  merchant  marine  will  be  rushed  into 
the  delivery  service,  everybody  will  be  working,  money  will  be  coming  in  to 
every  home  and  EVERYBODY  will  be  happy  again. 

The  line  forms  today  in  every  bank  for  the  sale  of  the  new 
"Help  America"  stock.  Get  in  early! 
The  capital  stock  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  is  oiTered 
at  $105  per  share,  of  which  $100  is  capital  and  $5  is  surplus  for  each  share 
subscribed.  There  will  be  no  promotion  stock,  no  vmderwriting  commissions, 
and  no  commission  will  be  paid  for  sale  of  stock.  The  corporation  director- 
ate will  represent  all  regions  and  interests  in  the  country— agriculture,  com- 
merce and  trade,  manufacturing  and  banking  and  labor. 

The  first  board  of  directors  will  consist  of  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  nor 
more  than  sixty  members,  appointed  by  the  committee  on  organization  and 
divided  into  three  classes,  tlie  first  to  serve  for  one  year,  the  second  for  two 
and  the  third  for  three  years.  Thereafter  directors  will  be  elected  to  serve 
for  three  years,  or  for  the  unexpired  term  of  directors  retired  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise.  Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  corporation,  and  John  P.  McHugh,  of 
New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  provisional  executive  committee. 

While  similar  investment  trusts  have  been  successfully  conducted  in  for- 
eign countries,  this  is  the  first  venture  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  made  possible  through  the  enactment  of  the  Edge  law  by  the  last 
Congress,  and  is  designed  to  restrict  itself  to  foreign  credits,  maintaining  a 
"hands  otf"  policy  on  domestic  banking.  It  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

It  ought  to  be  the  self-imposed  duty  of  everybody  in  San 
Francisco,  of  everybody  in  California,  of  everybody  in 
the  United  States,  to  send  the  "Help  America"  com- 
pany off  to  good  start!     DO  IT  TODAY! 


increase  in  scope  as  its  growtli  'in  re- 
SOTirces  permits. 

The  corporation  will  supplement 
our  existing  banking  machinery,  doing 
only  such  domestic  business  as  is  in- 
cidental to  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
business.  It  will  be  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and,  while  performing  semi- 
public  service,  will  be  a  private  enter- 
prise. 

It  will  obtain  its  funds  on  which 
to  operate,  above  its  initial  capital  of 
*  100,000,000  and  surplus  of  $5,000,000, 
largely  through  the  sale  of  debentures. 
These  will  be  attractive  to  the  small 
investor,  and  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  through  its  bank  stockholders 
and  other  agencies.  Adequate  commis- 
sions will  be  allowed  for  the  sale  of 
its  debentures. 

While  being  a  direct  obligation  of 
the  corporation,  these  debentures  will 
be  secured  by  collateral  taken  by  the 


corporation  in  connection  with  the 
loans  it  grants  to  customers  here  and 
abroad. 

To      Establish      Agencies 
Where  They  Are  Needed 

The  corporation  will  establish  agen- 
cies where  needed,  and  its  streugtii 
and  size  will  enable  it  to  obtain  the 
services   of  the   best   expert   talent. 

Some  people  believe  that  we  cannot 
safely  undertake  further  transactions 
with  many  of  the  Pjuropean  countries, 
that  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  sup- 
plying them  with  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products,  and  that  by  so 
doing  we  would  be  making  matters 
worse.  These  people  forget  the  les- 
sons of  America's  own  early  experi- 
ence when  we  were  dependent  upon 
other  countries  for  accommodations 
and  support. 

Immediately  following  the  Civil 
War,  our  own  country  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.       It  furnished  the 


world  an  example  of  how  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  a  broken-down  nation 
can  revive.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil 
War,  we  had  in  circulation  in  this 
country  approximately  $246,000,000  in, 
gold  and  silver.  This  was  quickly  re- 
duced to  $25,000,000,  and  with  gold, 
amounting  to  $25,000,000  in  circula- 
tion we,  during  six  years  of  time, 
financed  imports  aggregating  over  $7,-^ 
000,000  and  established  a  free  gold, 
market  in  which  we  purchased  gold  asi 
high  as  285. 

Our  credit  jrs  abroad  collected  in- 
terest from  us  on  the  loans  we  re- 
ceived  from  them  as  high  as  22  per 
cent.  For  several  years  the  6  per  cent 
ten  year  gold  bonds  of  the  United 
States  could  be  purchased  with  gold 
for  50  cents  on  the  dollar — yielding 
to  the  purchaser  12  per  cent  per  an- 
num in  the  way  of  interest,  with  an- 
other 10  per  cent  per  annum  for  ap- 
preciation. 

Must     Give    Assistance 
That  Prudence  Permits 

It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  other 
countries  cannot  now  quickly  revive 
and  continue  to  be  good  customers  of 
ours  unless  we  give  them  all  the  as- 
sistance that  prudent  business  judg- 
ment will  permit. 

Many  of  the  nations  abroad  were 
involved  in  the  recent  world  war  four 
long  years.  During  this  time  tlieir  ef- 
forts were  diverted  from  production  to 
destruction.  They  not  only  refrained 
from  producing,  but  they  consumed, 
destroyed  property  and  materials, 
foodstuffs  and  other  products  aggre- 
gating many  billions  of  dollars  for 
each  of  the  leading  countries.  We 
were  in  the  war  but  a  short  period, 
yet  we  acquired  an  expense  ticket  of 
ovtjr  $16,000,000,000,  representing,  in 
the  main,  things  destroyed,  consumed 
or  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  re- 
covery  therein  impossible. 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  measvu'e  of 
what  we  are  expecting  of  the  other 
nations,  we  ought  to  get  into  our  own 
minds  a  clear  picture  of  conditions  at 
home ;  then,  realizing  the  slow  pro- 
gress that  we  are  making  in  our  own 
recovery,  we  will  be  more  patient  and 
considerate   of  less   fortunate   nations. 

The  first  object  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Financing  Corporation  will  be  to  con- 
serve its  capital.  The  second  object 
will  be  to  make  a  satisfactory  earning 
on  the  capital,  and  the  third,  which 
involves  both  of  the  first  two  ol)jects, 
will  be  to  provide  the  vitally  needed 
facilities  for  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing America's  foreign  trade,  a  service 
from  which  every  individual  in  this 
land  will  benefit. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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This  Magazine  Preparing  For  Expansior 


''  I  'HIS  mnnber  of  this  magazine  is  ilisgraeefully  late. 
-■-  There's  a  reason.  That  reason  will  benefit  readers 
and  advertisers.  It  is  hoped,  also,  it  will  benefit  Pacific 
overseas  trade. 

For,  since  the  issuance  of  the  January  number  this 
magazine  has  changed  hands — that  is,  it  has  changed  own- 
ership and  management.  The  editor,  who  founded  it  three 
years  ago,  still  stays  witii  it.  Hut  he  stays  in  enlarged  ea- 
j)aeity.     He  becomes  one  of  the  two  owners. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Corporation,  so  far  as  this  magazine  is 
concerned,  lias  ceased  to  function.  It  is  succeeded  by  a 
partnership  of  two  active  men,  both  closely  associated  with 
foreign  trade  interests,  both  optimists,  both  Pacific  Coast 
enthusiasts  and  boosters.  One  comes  as  general  business 
manager;  the  other  remains  as  editor. 

So,  in  a  measure,  tiiis  belated  February  number  is  a 
"swan  song."  It  was  largely  prepared  before  the  change 
in  ownership.  It  is  tlie  last  to  sliow  the  influence  of  the 
old  regime.  Also,  in  a  measure,  it  is  the  early  morning 
song  of  the  lai'k.  It  heralds  the  coming  of  a  new  day.  It 
is  a  forerunner  of  that  sun  that  again  will  shine  resplen- 
dent upon  the  broad,  commerce-laden  bosom  of  the  Pacific. 

There  have  been  dull  days  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Every  port  on  this  western  edge  of  the  great  central 
continent  has,  to  some  extent,  felt  the  teinporai-y  darken- 
ing infiuence  of  a  ])assing  cloud.  Foreign  traders  have 
chafed  under  delays  in  delivery,  interrupted  cable  service, 
readjustment  chaos  at  home  and  abroad,  fluctuating  ex- 
change and  cancelled  orders.  This  magazine  has  felt  and 
chafed  along  with  the  others. 

Hut,  one  by  one,  each  successive  obstacle  has  been  sur- 
mounted. Frail  ships  that  were  unable  to  weather  the 
storm  have  gone  by  the  board.  Only  the  lusty  ones,  only 
tlie  well-built  and  the  well-manned,  have  ridden  (uit  the 
gale.  Such  will  now  skim  the  smoother  seas  with  expanded 
sail  and  increased  trade.  To  be  of  these  this  magazine  is 
so  bold  as  to  aspire. 

To  ride  the  gale  it  was  necessary  for  this  magazine, 
as  for  others,  to  trim  sail.  Consequently  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram, planned  at  its  inception,  never  went  into  effect.  The 
discouraging  trade  conditions,  with  which  it  has  been  faced 
from  the  outset,  resulted  in  frequent  changes  in  manage- 
ment aiul  more  frequent  changes  in  business-getters.  So, 
when  signs  appeared  that  the  storm  was  abating  a  diligent 
search  was  made  for  a  qualified  pilot  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  stay'with  the  ship. 

Among  the  few  staunch  friends  who  stood  by  this  mag- 
azine through  thick  and  thin  one  name  repeatedly  bobbed 
to  the  top  as  that  of  :Mr.  Right  Jlan  for  the  job.  Hut  Mr. 
Right  Man  had  an  imjjortant  jo))  of  his  own  and,  though 
he  looked  with  favor  upon  the  field  and  prospects  for  this 
magazine,  his  engagements  elsewhere,  for  the  time  being, 
precluded  his  association  with  Pan  Pacific.     An  opportun- 


ity, however,  to  acquire  ownership  suddenly  changed  the 
situation  and  the  pilot,  so  eagerly  sought,  came  aboard  as 
captain  and  part  owner  of  the  ship. 

It  is  needless  to  introduce  to  readers  of  this  magazine 
or  to  foreign  traders  of  any  Pacific  port  Mr.  Nathaniel  A. 
Oavis  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Calcutta,  Shanghai,  London,  Sydney, 
Manila,  Singapore,  Petrograd,  Montreal,  Capetown,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  centers 
where  he  can  go  in,  hang  up  his  hat  and  call  up  his  local 
friends  by  telephone.  The  new  general  manager  of  Pan 
Pacific  is  a  foreign  trader,  journalist,  financier  and  lec- 
turer who  has  travelled  over  the  world  more  times  than 
most  San  Francisco  readers  of  this  magazine  have  trav- 
elled over  California.  He  is  personally  familiar  with  trad- 
ing conditions  in  every  country  with  which  business  is 
sought  from  American  Pacific  ports  and  he  has  engineered 
successful  selling  campaigns  in  many  of  them.  As  a  j)rae- 
tical  counsellor  his  advice  is  constantly  sought  in  problems 
of  overseas  selling,  packing,  delivering,  financing,  banking 
and  collecting,  j)articularly  as  regards  the  Orient,  Oceania 
and  the  Far  East. 

The  value  of  his  acquisition  to  Pan  Pacific  readers  and 
advertisers  therefore  will  be  readily  appreciated.  He 
comes  to  this  magazine  with  advanced  ideas  as  to  service, 
with  the  ability  and  the  vehicle  with  which  to  j)ut  those 
ideas  into  ett'ect,  with  a  broad  vision  as  to  the  wonderful 
future  of  the  Pacific  in  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the 
world  and  with  an  eiu'rgy  for  doing  big  things  in  a  big 
way  that  is  irresistible  and  infectious.  All  this  is  written 
here  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davis,  who,  like  a  true 
genius,  is  personally  modest. 

In  the  iMarch  number  of  this  magazine  Mr.  Davis  will 
get  into  his  swing  and  readers,  no  doubt,  will  begin  to  take 
note  of  the  constantly  lengthening  forward  strides  from 
then  on.  The  March  magazine  will  be  devoted  largely  to 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  an  announcement  of  gen- 
eral policy  will  be  a  feature  not  without  interest.  Mr. 
Davis  brings  with  him  to  Pan  Pacific  one  of  the  best  ad- 
vertising managers  in  all  the  west  in  the  person  of  E.  M. 
Hor<len,  whose;  success  in  ])uilding  up  one  foreign  trade 
periodical  made  it  a  "nine  days'  wonder"  among  the  fra- 
ternity. He  also  brings  a  circulation  manager  who  gets 
circulation  in  the  person  of  John  Gale,  whose  record  places 
him  at  the  top  of  his  field.  Hoth  these  experts  already 
have  begun  to  gather  about  them  corps  of  qualified  as- 
sistants. 

This  editorial  is  written,  not  in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  or 
self-laudation,  but  in  the  belief  that  a  frank  statement  of 
change  in  control  of  and  preparations  for  increased  activity 
by  Pan  Pacific  will  be  the  best  proof  of  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  this  magazine  in  rapidly  improving  trade  condi- 
tions on  the  Pacific.  Always,  the  vision  of  this  magazine 
has  encompassed  a  Pacific  of  .steadily  expanding  commerce 
and  wealth  and  prosperity  and  signs  are  not  lacking  that 
the  acceleration  of  that  expansion  is  at  hand. 
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TAXING   AMERICANS  ABROAD 

AMERICAN  business  men  from  thirty-five  foreign  conn- 
tries  have  been  invited  b\  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
('(iiincil  to  present  during  tlie  eighth  national  foreign  trade 
fonvention  their  views  on  the  taxation  of  American  citizens 
living  abroad.  This  important  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4  to  7  inclusive. 

Serious  efforts  are  already  being  made  by  tiie  American 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Rio  Janeiro,  IJneiaos  Aires,  Mex- 
ico City,  Shanghai,  London,  Sao  I'aulo  and  Barcelona  to  ob- 
tain from  Congress  the  elimination  of  American  taxes  now 
levied  on  the  income  received  by  Americans  living  abroad 
and  derived  from  foreign  source.s. 

This  taxation  has  put  American  foreign  traders  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  com})etiti()n  witii  their  foreign  rivals, 
who  i)ay  no  taxes  to  their  home  governments  on  income 
derived  from  foreign  sources. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  an  American  conducting 
a  business  in  tlie  city  of  Manila  and  realizing  a  net  profit 
of  $50,000  tiierefrom  pays  a  combined  Philippine  and  United 
States  income  tax  of  $9,190.  A  Filipino,  liritisher,  Span- 
iard, Chinaman,  Japanese  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  coun- 
try except  tlie  United  States  conducting  a  like  business 
and  earning  a  like  profit  pays  only  tiie  Pliilip[>ine  tax,  wiiich 
amounts  to  !|>2,r)35.  In  other  words,  the  American  merchant, 
would  have  to  pay  $6,655  more  than  his  foreign  competi- 
tors. Should  the  net  income  be  $100,000  then  the  margin 
against  the  American  merchant  is  $24,205. 

It  it  is  evident  that  to  the  extent  of  his  advantage  in 
income  tax  the  foreigner  can  undersell  aiul  overbid  the 
American  or  can  use  tlie  amount  i)i  advertising  or  in  other- 
wise pushing  his  wares. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  commenced  a 
careful  study  of  the  relation  between  foreign  and  American 
taxation.  The  results  of  this  research,  wiiich  is  being  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  State,  will 
be  made   available   at  the   time   of  the    ('leveland    foreign 

trade  convention. 

*         #         « 

We're  for  you.    Are  you  for  us? 

GERMANY  BACK  IN  TRADE 
<t/^KRMAXY  is  sfill  a  perfect  industrial   machine,  run- 
^J^  uing  at  low  speed,  it  is  true,  but  undamaged  as  yet 
in  its  vital  parts,  and  would  respond  readily  to  any  stim- 
ulus." 

This  remark  by  a  l^ritish  official  who  ha.s  been  studying 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  Germany,  sums  up 
the  present  position  of  the  Teutons.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Gernmns  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  mend  the  rents 
that  have  been  torn  by  American  and  British  manufactur- 
ers in  the  foreign  trade  net  of  the  former  German  Empire. 
That  they  have  made  a  good  beginning  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  German  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920 


amounted  to  23,688,000,000  marks,  as  compared  with  10,- 
057,000,000  marks  for  the  entire  year  of  1919. 

Thousands  of  German  salesmen  are  reported  to  be  at 
work  not  only  in  the  former  neutral  countries,  but  in  all 
the  European  and  Asiatic  countries  with  which  they  were 
at  war,  offering  low  prices  and  long  credits  and  promising 
(piicker  deliveries  than  their  competitors.  Jiuyers  from 
many  of  the  larger  nations  are  now  in  Germany  placing 
substantial  orders  for  motor  trucks,  dyestnff's,  toys,  iron 
and  steel  prodiicts,  pianos,  glassware,  knit  goods,  sewing 
machines,  electrical  goods  and  hundreds  of  other  items, 
wi'ites  P.  Harvey  Middleton  of  the  International  Trade  De- 
])artment  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

"The  recent  liolidi\\s  have  given  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  German  plans  to  extend  foreign 
trade,"  he  says.  "Some  months  prior  to  tiie  end  of  the 
year  warehouses  in  all  the  large  cities  in  England  were 
filled  with  German  toys  of  all  kinds.  Representatives  of 
German  firms,  including  many  Norwegians,  Swiss,  Danes 
and  Swedes,  canvassed  the  trade  thoroughly,  offering  their 
wares  at  an  average  increase  in  price  over  pre-war  days  of 
about  100  per  cent  and  promising  quick  deliveries.  With 
the  exception  of  dolls,  which  were  priced  at  about  50  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  English  make,  the  general  run  of 
these  German  toys  were  priced  at  about  the  same  price  as 
the  British  toys  of  similar  character.  One  German  firm 
sold  thirty  different  kinds  of  dolls  in  England,  three  of 
them  at  prices  considerably  below  the  English  dolls.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  sales  of  German  to.vs  in  England  in 
1920  amounted  to  over  $9,000,000  compared  with  $1,850,000 
in  1919." 

A  steady  stream  of  German  goods  is  arriving  at  Far 
Eastern  ports.  The  recent  arrival  in  Yokohama  of  one 
thousand  casks  of  German  indigo  created  consternation  in 
the  new  dye  industry  in  Japan.  Prior  to  the  war,  Japan 
was  supplied  almost  entirely  by  Germany.  With  the  ces- 
sation of  German  imports  many  dye  plants  were  estab- 
lished, sulphur  blue  being  manufactured  as  a  substittite  for 
German  indigo.  This  was  made  in  such  quantity  that 
there  was  a  surplus  for  export  to  China,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  Japanese  dj'es  were  inferior  in  quality.  Japan 
has  recently  passed  a  law  to  prevent  "dumping." 

A  growing  volume  of  imports  from  Germany  is  reported 
from  Chinese  ports.  The  consignments  are  mostly  from 
Hamburg,  carried  in  Japanese  vessels,  and  consist  largely 
of  dyes,  paper  products,  buttons,  needles,  clocks,  iron  and 
steel  and  bottled  beer.  Germans  are  undoubtedly  well  re- 
ceived by  Chinese  business  men,  partly  on  account  of  the 
long  credits  which  they  are  willing  to  grant. 

In  the  German  bid  for  world  trade  Ru.ssia,  of  course, 
occupies  a  prominent  part.  German  salesmen  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Russia  renewing  con- 
nections and  making  expert  investigations.  The  economic 
and  political  condition  of  Russia  renders  it  quite  a  fruitful 
field  for  German  endeavor. 
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Orient  In  Throes  of  Readjustment, 
Reports  Business  Leader,  Just  Back 


BUSINESS  conditions  in  China  and 
Japan  are  showing  a  steady  de- 
pression according  to  P.  K.  ('ondict, 
vice-president  of  the  International 
Western  Electric  Company,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  com- 
pany's organizations  in  the  Far  East. 
The  drop  in  silver  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  exports  have  brought 
the  business  boom  which  prevailed  in 
China  last  .year  almost  to  an  end; 
while  Japan  is  paying  in  badly  de- 
flated values  for  the  wave  of  specula- 
tion which  swept  over  the  country 
during  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
war  and  until  March,  1920. 

At  the  present  time  Japanese  com- 
merce is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Its 
warehouses  are  filled  with  high  priced 
merchandise  it  is  most  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  loss  represented  runs 
into  very  large  figures,  and  is  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the   banks. 

Government  Comes  To  Aid 
Of     Great     Silk     Industry 

Government  aid  was  requested  by 
the  silk  industry  to  keep  the  bottom 
from  falling  out  of  its  market.  Sev- 
eral other  industries  have  followed 
suit  in  asking  state  protection.  A  large 
amount  has  been  set  aside  to  help  the 
silk  business.  Several  economic  ex- 
perts have  questioned  this  policy  of 
the  Japanese  Government  in  furnish- 
ing aid  to  maintain  high  price  levels 
and  are  in  favor  of  letting  matters 
take  the  natural  course  of  readjust- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  close  business  rela- 
tionship between  the  Unitde  States 
and  Japan,  it  appears  that  no  definite 
improvement  can  be  anticipated  in 
Japanese  business  until  conditions  here 
reach  a  sounder  basis.  The  importance 
which  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  the  market  here  play  in  the  busi- 


ness world  of  Japan,  directly  affects 
this  economic   condition. 

During  the  last  fiscal  vear  America 
imported  from  Japan  '  $527,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  compared  with 
$453,000,010  sold  to  the  Japanese.  All 
of  this  trade  has  fallen  off  to  a  marked 
degree  during  the  last  six  mouths. 
American  import;!  of  tea  and  silk  es- 
pecially have  taken  a  big  droji. 

The  marked  inflation  of  prices  in 
Japan  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  spec- 
ulation during  the  prosperous  pa.st. 
Speculation  forced  the  prices  up  to 
levels  surpassing  those  in  other  conn- 
tries. 

Japanese    Military    Party 
Not  So  Strong  as  Before 

Mr.  Condict  found  the  Japanese 
military  i)arty  losing  strength.  The 
agitation  over  the  California  land 
(luestion  and  the  steps  this  country  is 
taking  to  maintain  its  naval  strength, 
however,  has  given  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists grounds  for  continuing  their 
propaganda,  and  efforts  for  increased 
appropriations.  The  popular  feeling 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  huge 
army  was  reflected  recently  in  the 
adoption  of  less  stringent  conscription 
regulations. 

Important  changes  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Japanese  suffrage  laws. 
If  adopted  at  the  Diet  the  laws  will 
make  manhood  suffrage  almost  univer- 
sal. Under  the  proposed  laws  all  ma- 
ture males  who  pay  an  annual  income 
tax  to  the  Government  of  $1.50  will 
l)e  permitted  to  vote. 

There  has  been  a  slump  in  American 
business  projects  in  China.  Several  of 
the  firms  which  opened  branches  there 
last  year  have  discontinued  them  en- 
tirely. Many  others  have  made  great 
reductions  in  the  sizes  of  their  per- 
sonnel. 


The  military  parties  are  really  run- 
ning the  Chinese  government.  The 
civil  war  between  the  Xorth  and  the 
South  has  given  the  generals  on  both 
sides  plausible  reasons  for  maintaining 
large  armies  despite  the  absence  of 
any  real  fighting. 

These  armies  are  China's  big  dan- 
ger. Most  of  the  soldiers  have  not 
been  paid  for  many  months  and  can- 
not be  disbanded  until  the  arrears  are 
paid.  The  prospect  of  such  a  settle- 
ment seems  distant.  The  life  of  ease 
which  the  soldiers  have  lived  in  the 
army  is  expetced  to  have  its  bad  ef- 
fects, and  settling  them  down  to  hard 
work  will  be   difficult. 

Central     Government 
Needs    Funds    Badly 

Tliese  conditions  have  had  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  Central  Government.  It 
is  weak  and  badly  in  need  of  funds. 
Mr.  Condict  met  several  persons  well 
versed  in  Chinese  aft'airs  who  looked 
for  changes  in  the  administration  be- 
fore many  months. 

^Ir.  Condict  discounts  the  often  ex- 
pressed idea  of  China  becoming  Bolshe- 
vist. There  have  been  some  border 
outbreaks,  he  stated,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  people  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  foothold  for  any  govern- 
ment with  Soviet  tendencies. 

The  reports  of  famine  conditions  in 
China  are  absolutely  true,  Mr.  Condict' 
reports.  He  went  through  the  Prov- 
ince of  Shantung  in  October.  At  that 
time  the  government  was  endeavoring 
to  relieve  the  impending  food  shortage 
by  moving  numbers  of  the  natives  to 
other  sections  of  the  country,  but  its 
facilities  were  wholly  inadequate.  The 
agitation  that  was  started  before  star- 
vation actually  set  in  has  prevented  a 
much  higher  death  rate  than  would 
have  otherwise  occurred.     '"Unless  the 
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Conditions 
Are  Chaotic 
In  Business 
Everywhere 


/CABLEGRAMS  from  commercial 
^^  attaches  and  trade  commissioners 
recently  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  show 
a  continuance  of  unsatisfactory  busi- 
ness and  financial  conditons  in  most 
(if  the  coiuitries  of  the  world. 

The  messages  from  the  Orient,  which 
ras   first    hit   by   the   business   depres- 
fiion,    are    marked    by    an    optimistic 
tone.        Improved    conditions    are    re- 
jorted   both    from    Japan   and    China. 
far  as  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  are  concerned  scarcely 
lany   improvement    over   the    beginning 
|0f  the  year  is  reported,  and  in  several 
istances      conditions      have      become 
rorse,  rather  than  better. 

The    cables    are    the    second    in    the 
eries  of  monthly  bulletins  on  general 
isiness  conditions  inaugurated  by  the 
department  of  Commerce   in  Jaiuiary. 
A    cable    from    Commercial    Attache 
ames   F.    Abbott,    Tokio,    states    that 
je  financial  situation  in  Japan  is  im- 
proving;    bank    rates     generally     are 
kwer,  bank  loans  are  increasing,  indi- 
cting a   tendency   toward   the    expan- 
m  of  business.     General  wage  reduc- 
tions have  taken  place. 

Commercial  Attache  Julian  Arnold 
cables  from  Peking  that  a  resumption 
of  Chinese  imports  and  exports  is 
noted  in  all  lines,  and  that  the  com- 
mercial failures  are  fewer  and  less  im- 
l)ortant  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Proposed  reduction  in  wages  in 
(Jreat  Britain  threaten  severe  indus- 
trial struggles,  according  to  a  cable- 
gram from  Acting  Commercial  Attache 
Page,  London.  ;\Ir.  Page  reports  that 
trade  in  Great  Britain  is  dull  in  every 
industry.  Both  exports  and  imports 
are  decreasing. 

Unemployment  is  in  evidence  in  Bel- 
gium, according  to  a  cablegram  from 
Trade  Commissioner  Samuel  H.  Cross, 
Brussels.  Unemployment  is  increasing, 
he  says,  particularly  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries, and  a  general  lowering  of 
wages  is  expected. 

A  cablegram  from  Commercial  At- 
tache   Edward    P.    Feely,    at    Buenos 


A  GLIMPSE   OF    BATAVIA,   JAVA 


Aires,  states  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
Argentina  is  decreasing,  but  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  labor  unrest,  a  rail- 
road strike  is  threatened  and  other 
strikes  are  anticipated.  He  reports  a 
considerable  number  of  commercial 
failures  during  January  and  two.  un- 
important bank  failures. 

Conditions  in  Brazil,  according  to  a 
cablegram  from  \V.  E.  Embry,  clerk 
to  the  commercial  attache  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  continues  serious  with  many 
failures  occurring. 

Government  finances  in  Peru  are  re- 
ported by  Trade  Commissioner  Waters 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  the  revenues 
not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  budget 
estimates. 

Minor  failures  are  occurring  in 
Chile,  according  to  Commercial  At- 
tache Charles  McQueen,  and  some 
large  firms  are  finacially  embarrassed. 
A  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports 
has  taken  place. 

Credits  in  Australia  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate  than  they  have  been, 
according  to  Trade  Commissioner  A. 
Ferrin,   wiio   reports   from    Melbourne. 

A  telegram  from  Commercial  At- 
tache Carlton  Jackson  reports  that 
exchange  rates  in  Mexico  are  steady 
and  the  financial  situation  is  improv- 


ing .somewhat.  Deflation  continues 
and  speculation  is  decreasing.  Fewer 
bank  loans  are  being  made,  and  cred- 
its are  more  difficult  to  negotiate.  Both 
checking  and  savings  deposits  are  re- 
ported to  have  decreased. 

Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler 
at  Singapore  reports  that  the  move- 
ment of  exchange  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements favors  imports.  The  second 
week  in  February  is  considered  a  crit- 
ical period  on  account  of  the  pre- 
scribed custom  of  the  Chinese  to  effect 
settlements  in  connection  with  the  new 
Chinese  New  Year.  The  present  indi- 
cations are  that  most  of  the  merchants 
will  be  able  to  effect  settlements  at 
this  time,  but  speculators  are  in  a 
dangerous  position. 

Unstable  exchange  continues  to  ham- 
per business  in  Italy,  according  to  a 
cablegram  from  Commercial  Attache 
H.  C.  MacLean,  of  Rome.  No  failures 
of  importance  were  reported  during 
January,  but  the  outlook  is  generally 
considered  uncertain.  An  increase  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  receipts  of  govern- 
ment revenue  is  reported  in  1920,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1919.  This  in- 
crease is  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  income  taxes.  Decreases  in  both 
the  export  and  import  trade  are  re- 
ported. Germany  is  stated  to  be  gain- 
ing a  dominance  in  the  iron  and  steel 
market  of  Italy  at  the  present  time. 
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Republic  of  Chili  One  of  Few  Nations 
To  Reduce  National  Debt  During  War 


THE  Hepuhlic  of  Chile,  favorably 
situated  throughout  the  war  be- 
cause of  a  continuous  world  demand 
for  her  nitrate  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  and  fertilizer,  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  few  eovintries  which 
were  ,  able  to  reduce  their  national 
debts  during  the  war  period,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

The  direct  debt  of  Chile,  expressed 
in  United  States  money,  is  now  $161,- 
265,000,  as  compared  with  $175,500,000 
at  the  end  of  1913.  In  addition  to 
])ossessing  the  advantage  of  a  rela- 
tively small  debt  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment owns  2,886  miles  of  railway  and 
telegraph  and  other  properties  valued 
in  1918  at  $240,000,000,  which  is  $26,- 
261,325  more  than  the  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1921. 

The  most  important  development  of 
the  enormous  natural  reso'urces  of 
Chile  has  been  the  exploitation  of  min- 
eral wealth,  notably  nitrate.  In  the 
arid  lands  to  the  north  are  known  de- 
jjosits  of  nitrate  estimated  at  more 
than  220,000,000  tons,  constituting  the 
only  large  natural  deposits  so  far  dis- 
covered in  the  world.  During  the  last 
thirt}'  years  the  exploitation  of  these 
deposits  has  gradually  become  the 
chief  basis  of  Chile's  export  trade  and 
of  her  commercial  prosperity. 

Marked  Recovery  Shown 
In      Nitrate      Shipments 

Although  the  important  readjust- 
ments in  trade  and  business  conditions 
in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  armistice  adversely  att'ected  the 
exportation  of  nitrate,  there  lias  been 
a  marked  recovery  of  nitrate  ship- 
ments during  1920.  During  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year  2,440,000 
tons  were  exported,  which  would  in- 
dicate a  total  movement  for  the  year 
of  about  2,663,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  2,738,000  tons  in  1913. 

In  the  Andean  region  practically 
'  every  known  mineral  is  foiuid.  The 
country  is  rich  in  both  developed  and 
undevloped  copper  deposits,  the  copper 
area  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  region  around  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  to  the  Province  of  Antoga- 
gasta.  Among  the  most  important 
copper  mines  worked  are  those  of  the 
Chile  Copper  Company,  the  Braden 
Copper  (/Ompany  and  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company.  Chile's  production 
of  copper  increased  greatly  during  the 
war. 

Chile's  wealth  in  iron  ore  is  also 
extensive.     In    the    Coquimbo    district 


are  iron  deposits  estimated  at  one  bil- 
lion tojis.  Americau  interests  own  and 
are  developing  the  famous  Tofo  Mines, 
which  are  estimated  to  contain  a  de- 
posit of  100,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 
It  is  expected  that  the  ore  from  these 
mines  will  be  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

Chile     Borax     Deposits 
Largest   in    the    World 

The  most  important  borax  deposits 
in  the  world  are  located  in  Chile  and 
taxes  on  the  exportation  of  borax  form 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Government.  Other  min- 
eral products  of  the  Republic  include 
gold,  silver,  lead,  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese. The  coal  industry  has  also  been 
developed  in  an  important  way  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile. 

The  nitrate  fields  and  the  mineral- 
laden  mountains  comprise,  relatively 
speaking,  only  a  small  jiart  of  Chilean 
territory,  which  extends  about  2,700 
miles,  from  very  near  the  Torrid  Zone 
to  the  Antarctic  regions.  Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  have  become  second 
in   importance  to   mining. 

The  soil  in  the  south  is  excellent  for 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Wheat 
is  the  principal  agricultural  crop,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  15,000,000  acres  of 


land  in  Chile  are  suitable  for  Avheat 
growing.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  surplus  for  export  from  the 
1920  crop  of  more  than  3,500,000  bush- 
els, as  compared  with  a  surplus  half  as 
large  from  the  preceding  crop. 
Exports  Mineral  Products 
Imports  Manufactured  Goods 

Chile's  exports  consist  chiefly  of  ni- 
trates and  by-products  of  the  nitrate 
industry,  copper,  borax,  wool  and  a 
limited  amount  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Imports  consist  chiefly  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manufactured  articles, 
mining  equipment  and  foodstuffs. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  stood 
first  in  both  Chile's  export  and  import 
trade,  with  Germany  second  and  the 
United  States  third.  During  the  war 
the  United  States  assumed  the  leading 
position,  and  actually  did  more  than 
half  of  Chile's  total  export  and  im- 
port trade  in  1918. 

Before  the  war  exports  normally  ex- 
ceeded imports,  and  during  the  war 
the  high  price  of  Chilean  products 
naturally  swelled  the  export  values 
greatly,  so  that  for  the  six  years  1914 
through  1919,  the  total  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  was  $413,000,000, 
which  greatly  strengthened  Chile's  bal- 
ance in  international  trade. 


Chilian  Financier  Visits  United  States 


SEXOR  LUIS  CLARO  SOLAR,  pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  Chile,  until 
recently  that  country's  Minister  of 
Finance  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  South  American  finan- 
ciers, arrived  in  New  York  recently  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 

When  he  left  Valparaiso,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  he  said  great  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  expected  visit 
of  the  American  fleet,  and  Chile  was 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  her  hospitality  to  the  North 
Americans. 

Senor  Claro  Solar  said  the  United 
States  now  enjoys  magnificent  com- 
uiercial  opportunities  in  the  South 
American  countries.  Whether  United 
States  manufacturers  shall  hold  in 
Chile  the  supremacy  they  have  wrested 
from  Germany  since  the  war  he  thinks 
will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  attitude 
of  business  men  here. 

"As  compared  with  European  coun- 
tries," he  said,   "the  war  has  placed 


your  country  in  a  highly  favorable 
position.  Since  1914  American  exports 
into  Chile  have  increased  fivefold  and 
your  inaports  from  us  nearly  fourfold. 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
can  hold  that  advantage  if  they  be 
willing  to  make  some  concessions,  but 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  lose  it  and 
to  see  Germany  gradually  regaining 
her  old  time  supremacy. 

"Your  American  producers  are  ac- 
customed to  demanding  of  us  payment 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  total 
of  a  bill  of  goods  cash  down  at  time 
of  ordering.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  importing  Chilean  merchant  who 
is  willing  to  make  such  heavy  pay- 
ments three  months  or  more  before 
delivery  of  the  goods  ordered  must 
have  great  confidence  in  the  manufacr 
turer  living  some  5,000  miles  away. 

"European  exporters,  on  the  other 
hand — British,  French  and  German — 
are  content  to  deal  with  us  through 
hills  of  draft  at  ninety  days  and  to 
give  our  buyers  other  credit  accommo- 
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(latious.  There  is  not  iiiiicli  seiitimeiit 
in  business.  Merchants  the  world 
over,  1  suppose,  will  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket where  they  find  it  to  their  best 
advantage. 

U.  S.  Has   Opportunity 
To   Hold   Present   Lead 

"America  has  it  in  her  power  to 
liold  the  precedence  she  has  won 
through  war  conditions  in  our  com- 
merce, but  already  some  ships  are  ar- 
riving in  our  ports  with  manufactured 
l)roducts  from  Germany,  and  if  Ger- 
many proffers  conditions  advantageous 
to  the  Chilean  merchant  and  American 
exporters  fail  to  meet  that  competition 
in  kind,  then  America  will  lose  her 
|)resent  tremendous  advantage. 

"The  branches  of  New  York  bank- 
ing institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
such  as  that  which  the  National  City 
Bank  is  operating  and  those  which  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  contemplates 
opening,  can  do  much  to  help  your 
people  hold  and  increase  that  which 
tiiey  have  won.    Another  great  bene- 


tieial  influence  in  stimulating  closer  re- 
lations between  your  ports  nad  ours 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  doing 
weekly  a  passenger  as  well  as  a  freight 
business. 

"Chile's  financial  and  commercial 
position  is  sound  and  sure.  The  diffi- 
culties which  some  firms  have  had  re- 
cently are  due  to  suddenly  falling 
prices  and  to  the  general  condition  of 
world  markets.  Basic  conditons,  how- 
ever, are  stable.  Our  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes  is  limited  by  law  to  $150,- 
000,000,  and  these  are  secured  by  gold 
bullion  to  the  value  of  $113,000,000,  of 
which  3,500,000  pounds  sterling  is 
coined  specie  deposited  in  England, 
while  the  balance,  in  the  form  of  gold 
bullion,  is  in  the  Chilean  Treasury  at 
Santiago. 

Nitrate    Deposits 
Principal  Wealth 

"In  addition  to  our  currency  notes, 
we  have  treasury  notes  issued  against 
the  great  nitrate  deposits  which  are 
the  principal  source  of  ("hilean  wealth, 
but  the  total  value    of    these    notes 


never  exceeds  one-half  the  value  of 
the  368,000  tons  of  nitrate  against 
which  they  are  issued.  As  nitrates 
represent  so  great  a  i)art  of  our  com- 
mercial drafts  in  circulation,  the  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  nitrate  market 
in  Europe  has  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent the  stability  of  exchange. 

"Because  of  her  enormous  Govern- 
ment receipts  from  her  nitrates  Chile 
never  has  been  a  nation  that  taxed  its 
individuals  heavily.  She  has  never 
needed  to  do  so.  Should  receipts  from 
our  nitrates  ever  prove  to  be  inade- 
([uate,  however,  we  have  other  rich 
natural  resources. 

"('hile's  iron  mines  are  the  greatest 
known  and  some  of  them  are  now  be- 
ing profitably  exploited  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation.  In  copper  she 
is  the  third  greatest  producer  in  the 
world.  We  have  also  important  coal 
mines.  In  Chile  are  found  all  the 
metals  known  to  science  except  tin, 
and  tin,  which  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Bolivia,  is  being  ex[)loited 
there  largely  by  Chilean  qapital." 
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All  The  World  Riding  In  Automobiles 
Manufactured  In  the  United  States 


AIjIj  tlie  world  is  riding  in  Amer- 
ican automobiles.  It  demanded 
tliein  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars 
a  day  during  the  year  1920.  The 
total  value  of  automobiles  and  acces- 
sories exported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  approximated, 
says  a  statement  by  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  $365,000,000. 

Where  do  the  automobiles  go? 
Everywhere !  The  number  of  coun- 
tries, colonies  and  islands  to  which 
they  were  sent  exceeds  one  hundred. 
From  Azerbaijan  to  Zanzibar  and 
Baluchistan  to  Yugo-Slavia  the  people 
of  all  races,  colors  and  shades  of  po- 
litical opinion  clamor  for  the  Amer- 
ican   automobile. 

Persia,  Siam,  Madagascar,  Samoa, 
the  Canary  Islands,  Liberia,  British 
Honduras,  Iceland  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  are  among  the  countries,  col- 
onies and  islands  to  which  machines 
were  sent  during  the  current  year  in 
which    the   export    record    will    be    the 


"biggest  ever."  The  $365,000,000 
worth  of  automobiles  and  accessories 
exported  in  the  calendar  year  1920 
will  bring  the  grand  total  of  exports 
of  this  character  from  1900  to  1920 
$1,250,000,000,  and  the  total  number 
of  machines  650,000. 

"We  do  not  realize,  says  the  bank's 
statement,  until  we  examine  closely  the 
figures  of  exports  the  rapidity  of 
growth  in  this  trade  abroad  or  the  ex- 
tent of  distribution.  In  nine  months 
of  1920  for  which  exact  figures  are 
available  the  value  of  automobiles  and 
])arts  thereof  exported  is  considerably 
more  than  double  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  year  before. 
The  extent  of  the  distribution  and  the 
growing  demand  of  the  distant  corners 
of  the  world  for  our  machines  are 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  machines  sent  to  India  in 
the  nine  months  in  question  was  over 
11.000  as  against  less  than  2,500  in 
the  same  months  of  1919. 

To  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where 
they  are  being  used  not  only  for  pas- 


senger service  but  as  "feeders"  to  the 
railways,  the  number  of  machines  ex- 
ported to  the  latest  date  available  is 
3,500  as  against  slightly  less  than  2,000 
in  the  same  months  of  the  year  before. 
The  demand  is  not  limited  to  the  trop- 
ics or  the  temperate  zones,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  1919  show  shipments  of  $300,- 
000  worth  of  machines  and  parts 
thereof  to  Finland  and  over  $100,000 
worth  to  Iceland,  and  indications  are 
that  the  1920  totals  to  both  the  trop- 
ics and  the  frigid  zones  will  be  fully 
double   those   of  1919. 

Even  manufacturing  Europe  seems 
to  find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  her 
automobiles  from  the  United  States 
than  to  make  them  at  home,  since  the 
official  record  of  exports  of  commer- 
cial and  passenger  jnachines  to  Europe 
in  the  nine  months  ended  with  Sep- 
tember aggregates  $50,000,000  against 
$25,000,000  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1919  aiul  Great  Britain 
alone  taking  $27,000,000  against  less 
than  .$5,000,000  in  the  same  months 
of  tlip  jireceding  year. 


Foreign  Trade  Financing 

(Continued   from   jiage  135) 


Not  more  than  six  years  ago  it  was 
regarded  impracticable,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  finance  export  or  import  busi- 
ness with  dollar  credits.  Such  trans- 
actions had  to  be  financed,  in  the 
main,  through  London  and  other  im- 
portant financial  centers  abroad,  prin- 
cipally with  sterling  credits.  We 
have  developed  in  America,  during 
that  period,  the  acceptance  method  of 
financing,  including  an  open  discount 
market  that  daily  absorbs  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  short-term  export 
and   import  bills. 

There  was  discoiuited  in  this  mar- 
ket and  resold  to  investors  through- 
out the  United  States  during  the  year 
1920  an  aggregate  of  approximately 
$4,500,000,000  of  acceptances,  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  which  were  based 
on  imports  and  exports.  Through 
this  means  funds  were  attracted  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
made  available  for  use  in  financing 
foreign  trade.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aecej)tance  method  of 
financing,    the    open    discount    market 


and  tlie  mobilizing  of  bank  reserves, 
we  now  have  unsur])assed  facilities  for 
financing  domestic  and  short-term  for- 
eign commerce. 

Our  future  progress  and  prosperity 
are  largely  dependent  upon  our  pro- 
viding similar  facilities  for  the  financ- 
ing of  our  long-term  foreign  trade. 

The  Edge  Act  provides  that  national 
banks  may  subscribe  respectively  10 
|)er  cent  of  their  capital  and  surplus 
to  a  corporation  or  corporations  or- 
ganized thereunder.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  individuals,  firms  and  cor- 
l)orations  and  others  may  invest  in  the 
stock  of  such  corporations. 

By  co-operating  in  the  formation, 
ownership  and  operation  of  this  $100.- 
000,000  Foreign  Trade  Financing 
Corporation  it  is  possible  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  financing 
our  long-term  credits,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  open  market  for  sale  of 
long-terms  securities,  encouraging  sav- 
ing and  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
])eople  and  providing  a  sound  and 
safe  investment  that  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, profitable  and  attractive  to  the 
17,000,000  people  who  invested  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds  during  the  war.  We  have 
attained  first  place  as  a  world  finan- 
cial and  commercial  power.  In  order 
to  hold  this  place  and  to  measure  up 
to  our  responsibilities  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  will  need  to  utilize, 
every   rpsouree  at   our   command. 


India's  Industrial  Position 


INDIA'S  position  as  an  industrial 
country  is  presented  in  striking  fig- 
ures, from  official  British  sources,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  League  of  Nations.  De- 
tails of  these  statistics  received  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  of  New  York, 
disclose  that  more  than  50,000,000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  various  indus- 
tries and  domestic  service  in  India  in 
1916. 

Over  half  of  this  number  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  while  general  in- 
dustry employed  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total.  The  principal  figures  In  de- 
tail  are: 

Farm  servants  and  field  la- 
borers   ..,. 25,879,239 

Industrial  employes  17,515,230 

Transport  service,  etc 2,394,882 

Domestic  Service  2,725,856 

Factory  employes  1,004,106 

Mine  employes  308,449 

Factories  include  238  cotton  mills, 
having  101,017  looms  and  6,263,569 
spindles,  employing  271,913  persons;  70 
jute  mills,  with  39,890  looms,  and  812,- 
421  spindles,  employing  254,143  work- 
ers; five  woolen  mills  having  6,074  em- 
ployees; 1,345  cotton  ginning,  cleaning 
and  pressing  mills  employing  108,298 
persons;  91  railway  shops,  with  107,921 
employees;  and  1,207  paper,  lace,  sugar 
and  rice  mills  and  factories,  breweries, 
dockyards,  etc.,  which  employ  336,798 
workers. 
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Oil  Is  King 
in  the  Rich 
Republic 
of  Mexico 


Awakening  of  South  America 
As  Seen  By  A  Missionary 


By  Lazaro  Basch 

Commercial  Agent  of  the  Mexican 
Government 

OIL  will  soon  be  the  main  source 
of  support  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
(M-iuneut.  From  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Industry  and  Labor  I  just 
learned  that  the  i)otential  possibilities 
lit  oil  wells  now  open  are  over  one 
billion  barrels  a  year  and  that  begin- 
ning with  January,  1921,  the  govern- 
ment "s  income  from  export  taxes 
alone  will  amount  to  15,000,000  pesos 
($1,500,000   monthly). 

This  tax  will  be  paid  by  less  than 
tliirty  i)roducing  companies.  It  is 
officially  estimated  that  there  are  160,- 
000,000  acres  of  known  oil  bearing 
land  in  ^Mexico,  of  which  less  than 
400,000  have  been  "tromped"  over. 

There  are  now  twelve  refineries  in 
operation,  others  under  construction 
and  concessions  granted  for  numerous 
pipe  lines,  including  one  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  one  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

According  to  government  statistics, 
the  value  of  the  oil  industry  in  Mexico 
(including  physical  assets)  amounts  to 
$660,000,000,  while  the  mining  values 
total  only  .$400,000,000. 

Actual  statistics  of  oil  exports  dur- 
ing the  year  1920  to  the  United  States 
alone  are  here  given  by  months: 

January   $8,061,289.67 

February   7,687,943.83 

Starch     10,288,383.92 

April     : 10,092,312.90 

May  n,2.i5,531.93 

.(uiie    10,574,396.64 

July    12,275,021.21 

Au^^us;   15,438,008.38 

Se  itember  15,868,094.32 

October    17,654,984.23 

Xoycmber   17,978,543.28 

December  (estimated)  19,000,000.00 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  ac- 
i-ount  of  course  home  consumption 
which  in  general  terms  runs  some- 
thing under  15  per  cent. 

Given  now  an  absolute  tranquil 
country,  foreign  capital  and  the  in- 
dustrious people  of  Mexico  will  de- 
velop its  immense  resources'  fast,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
who  intend  to  cultivate  foreign  trade 
should  give  immediate  and  close  at- 
tention to  this  near  field.  In  spite  of 
unsettled  conditions  in  the  past  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  has  been  growing  steadily. 

In  1910  it  amounted  to  onlv  $154,- 
910,870  U.  S.  currency,  and  "for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June,  1920,  it 
amounted  to   $312,116,152;    while    of 


"T^  IIE  Awakening  of  South  Ainer- 
-^  ica"  was  the  topic  of  a  travel- 
ogue by  Mi-ssionary  J.  H.  McEachern 
at  Pacific  Union  College,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.,  recently.  Mr.  McEachern  has 
spent  several  years  traveling  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  "neg- 
lected continent"  in  the  interests  of 
missions.     He  said  in  part : 

"South  America  is  rapidly  awaken- 
ing to  the  possibilities  before  her,  and 
the  richness  of  varied,  but  latent  re- 
sources, is  beginning  to  be  realized  as 
never  before.  South  America  is  one 
of  the  world's  last  great  opportunities 
for  profitable  development.  Her  re- 
publics abound  in  natural  resources 
unexcelled  by  any  state  or  province  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

"For  centuries  this  great  wealth  has 
been  left  practically  dormant  because 
of  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  population.  The  union  of  state 
and  church  begun  by  old  Pizarro  has 
tended  toward  ignor;,nce  and  supersti- 
tion, but  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty 
has  come  to  many  pa^rs  of  the  vast 
continent,  and  a  broader  .-'.■•i^iation  is 
ushering  in  an  era  of  progress. 

"Beholding  what  freedom  of  con- 
science has  done  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  there  is  not  a  republic 
in  all  South  America  that  has  not  mod- 
eled their  government  after  ours,  and 
declared  for  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Chili  the  most  friendly 
relations  exist  today  between  every 
republic  and  the  United  States.  Our 
manufactured  goods  are  in  great  de- 
mand and  North  Americans  every- 
where are  held  in  high  esteem. 

"Not  only  is  this  the  day  of  great 
commercial  promise  for  us  as  a  nation 
as  concerns  our  relations  with  our 
South  American  neighbors,  but  it  is 
the  hour  of  opportunity,  also,  for  those 
who  recognize  the  secret  of  America's 
greatness  to  give  to  our  sister  repub- 

course  much  of  this  was  an  increase 
in  value,  a  large  part  was  an  actual 
increase   in   tonnage. 

I  positively  believe  that  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  will 
be  for  the  whole  year  of  1920  very 
near,  if  not  above,  $400,000,000,  which 
will  be  over  85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
trade  of  Mexico  with  the  world. 

The  principal  development  of  Mex- 
ico this  year  will  be  its  mining,  oil, 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  fibers,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  cereals  and  its  world 
known  precious  lumber. 


lies  an  open  bible.  The  common  peo- 
])le  hunger  for  it,  and  even  presidents 
and  other  government  officials  eagerly 
l)urchase  our  religious  literature  that 
they  too  may  become  acquainted  with 
principles  that  will  uplift  their  people. 

"Though  we  have  been  operating  as 
a  church  in  South  America  but  a  few 
years  we  have  a  strong  work  estab- 
lished. Mission  stations  are  located  at 
strategic  points  from  Caracas  on  the 
north  to  C'ape  Horn  on  the  south,  and 
from  Guyaquil  on  the  coast  of  P]cuador 
to  Pernambuco  on  the  east  of  Brazil. 
Thus  we  have  surrounded  the  conti- 
nent with  churches,  comprising  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  10,000. 

"Two  well  equipped  publishing 
houses  arc  printing  tons  of  literature 
ni  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  is 
finding  its  way  into  the  home  of  the 
people  with  its  message  of  progress. 
Four  seminaries  and  scores  of  primary 
schools  are  located  at  vantage  points 
in  Pern,  Chili,  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
while  the  health  work  is  becoming  a 
mighty  factor  in  our  work'  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  continent.  The 
sanitarium  in  Argentina  is  sending 
forth  well-trained  native  nurses  an- 
nually to  scatter  the  knowledge  of 
cleanliness  and  healthful  living  to 
many   thousands." 

]\rr.  McEachern  told  his  audience  of 
the  strange  peoples  of  the  interior,  lit- 
erally millions  of  more  or  less  primi- 
tive natives,  having  mysterious  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  living  in  the  naost 
crude  way.  While  living  in  the  most 
gross  moral  darkness,  being  often  both 
superstitious  and  drunken,  these  people 
respond  to  the  gospel  and  become 
clean,  upright  people.  His  appeal  to 
the  students  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
such  mivssionary  work  brought  the  en- 
tire body  to  their  feet  in  token  that 
they  were  ready  to  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
uplift  of  humanity  as  quickly  as  their 
education  is  completed. 

The  speaker  told  his  audience  that 
the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  are  now 
conducting  intensive  missionary  work 
in  every  country  on  the  globe.  A  re- 
cent council  of  the  Central  (Conference 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  appropriated 
more  than  $7,000,000  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  Of  this  sum  $.300,000  is 
set  apart  for  South  America.  Litera- 
ture is  now  published  in  96  languages, 
the  total  output  of  their  publishing 
houses  in  1919  retailing  for  $5,250,000, 
with  an  output  of  $6,000,000  for  1920 
indicated. 
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Trade  Reports  From  Pan  Pacific  Countries 


CHINA 


I 


T  lias  been  aiinouiu'ed  that  tlio  in- 
crease in  tiie  customs  surtax, 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  famine  suf- 
ferers, will  become  effective  on 
]March  1  instead  of  January  16,  the 
date    originally   announced. 

An  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  beeai 
opened  at  Shanghai.  An  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Tsingtao. 

A  tramcar  system  in  Peking  is  under 
discussion.  Right  for  the  construction 
of  the  tramway  was  obtained  some 
years  ago  by  a  prominent  industrial 
bank. 

United  States  Consul  Gauss  reports 
an  oi)portunity  for  the  establishment 
of  a  water  system  for  the  commercial 
port  section  of  Tsinanfu.  A  company 
is  being  organized  for  building  a  tram- 
way in  that  city. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  will  substitute  Dairen 
for  Nagasaki  as  a  port  of  call  for  its 
regular  trans-Pacific  liners.  The 
change  is  ascribed  to  the  better  buiik- 
ei'ing  facilities  and  increased  trade  of 
the  Manchurian  port.  American  ship- 
j)ing  entering  Dairen  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

Trade  Commissioner  Lynn  W.  Mee- 
kins  reports  that  notwithstanding  re- 
stricted sales  in  Siberia,  the  ultinuite 
market  for  American  good*  sent  to 
Ilarbin,  there  is  mucli  business  obtain- 
able in  and  around  Harbin  itself. 
Among  sales  opportunities  Jlr.  Mee- 
kins  mentions  those  for  safes  and 
locks,  builders'  hardware,  saws  and 
axes,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  har- 
ness and  whips,  marine  supplies  (for 
the  wood-burning,  light-draft  steamers 
and  junks  playing  on  the  Sungari 
river),  simple  plows  and  harrows,  car- 
go-handling machinery. 

Commercial  Attache  Julean  Arnold 
believes  that,  with  the  large  supply 
of  hides  and  skins  available  in  North 
China  and  the  low  cost  of  labor,  con- 
ditions are  favorable  in  that  section 
of  the  country  for  the  success  of  tan- 
neries and  leather  works.  A  Chinese 
tannery  now  operating  in  Tientsin  is 
l)lanning  to  expand,  with  American 
and  additional  Chinese  capital,  and  to 
specialize  in  the  production  of  pickled 
skins.  There  is  a  growing  market  for 
l)ickled  horse,  goat  and  sheep  skins. 

Of  importance  in  the  development  of 
North  (!hina  is  the  proposed  establisli- 
inent  of  iron  works  at  Chinwangtao, 
the   seat    of    the    export    trade    of    the 


CANADA 

TOTAL  Canadian  trade  for  eight 
months  ended  November  30 
showed  an  increase  of  $283,843,799,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  the  Ottawa 
Customs  Department.  Exports  and  im- 
ports amounted  to  $1,759,206,440.  For 
the  same  period  the  year  before,  this 
total  was  $1,475,362,641. 

Imports  were  much  larger  in  1920  than 
in  1919.  Foreign  goods  to  the  value  of 
$917,445,225  were  brought  into  Canada, 
while  for  the  eight  months  in  1919  they 
wee  valued  at  $636,389,167.  The  duty 
for  eight  months  this  year  amounts  to 
$133,921,028  as  against  $114,029,005  in 
the  year  before. 

Exports  of  domestic  goods  were 
valued  at  $325,636,394  against  $308.- 
303,570  in  the  previous  year.  This  is 
an  increase  in  eight  months  of  $17,- 
332,824. 


Netherlands  East  Indies 


THE  program  for  I'ailway  develop- 
ment in  the  Netherlands  p]ast  In- 
dies during  the  next  ten  years  years 
includes  the  completion  and  doubling 
of  existing  lines,  and  the  building  of 
new  lines  in  Java  and  Siuuatra,  Cele- 
bes aiul  Borneo.  Work  was  started 
last  year  on  the  Takalar-^Iacassar- 
Jlaros  line  in  South  Celebes,  which 
will  be  about  72  kilometers  in  length, 
the  cost  being  three  million  gulden 
(one  guilder  equals  $.402  at  par).  It 
is  planned  later  to  extend  the  line 
from  Maros  to  Singkang,  a  distance  (^f 
150  kilometers.  The  new  railway 
would  open  np  the  rich  districts 
around  the  port  of  Macassar,  which 
would  thereby  become  increasingly  im- 
portant as  a  market  and  shipping 
])()rt. 

The  Dutch  East  Indian  Goveruinent 
Railways  are  said  to  need  about  .'iOO 
engines  and  4,000  trucks.  An  firder 
for  87  railway  engines  for  Java  was 
given  to  the  Krupp  firm  in  Essen,  (Jei'- 
man.y,  some  time  ago. 

Tlie  1920  budget  of  the  Dutch  i:ast 
Indian  Government  included  6,.")0().000 
gulden  for  new  roads  and  2,()00,0()(, 
gulden  for  maintenance. 

Two  important  hydro-electri<!  de- 
velopments have  been  planned  for  Su- 
matra, one  at  Asahan,  Northern  Su- 
matra, the  other  on  the  Moesi  River  in 
the  residency  of  the  Bencoelen.  ('on- 
cessions  for  both  have  been  griVntcd  by 
tiie   Government. 

The  export  of  Teak  from  the  Archi- 
pelago has  been  temporarily  prohib- 
ited. 

A  Dutch  East  Indian  Indusli'ial  Fair 
is  to  be  held  at  Bandoeng,  Java,  from 


JAPAN 


'npilOrCHl    the    raw    silk    trade    is 

-■-  stagnant  because  of  the  drop  in 
l)rices  in  America,  buyers  for  silk 
piece-goods  have  appeared  in  certain 
other  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia.  Revival  of 
trade  with  Australia  is  especially 
gratifying  to  Japan  because  at  the 
time  of  the  armtistice  orders  from 
Australia  were  cancelled  in  large  num- 
bers. Japan's  trade  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  has  advanced  since  the 
war. 

Opening  of  the  port  of  Maoka,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Saghalien,  is  ex- 
pected early  in  April.  It  is  believed 
that  the  total  annual  trade  of  the  port 
will  reach  5,000,000  yen.  Exports  of 
timber,  charcoal,  rice  and  tinned  food- 
stuffs to  Russian  Saghalien  and  to  Si- 
beria  are   increasing. 

Renewed  activity  is  reported  in  Ja- 
pan's orders  for  American  steel  prod- 
ucts, standard  section  rails  and  elec- 
trical power  eciuipment.  An  American 
company  is  said  to  have  received  a 
contract  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  two  steam 
electric  power  stations. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression,  Ja- 
jian  has  continued  to  purchase  textile 
nmchinery. 

American  Commercial  Attache  Ab- 
bott says  that  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1!)20,  Jai)an  exported  ap- 
proximately 80,000  pounds  of  machin- 
ery belting,  while  total  stocks  of 
leather  in  warehouses  in  Japan,  July 
81,  were  valued  at  about  $4,500,000. 
Though  the  market  has  been  afTected 
adversely  by  general  conditions  in  Ja- 
pan, the  future  possibilites  for  the  use 
aiul  manufacture  of  machinery  belting 
are  great. 

The  import  duties  on  cotton  yarns, 
cotton  tissues  and  soya  beans  have 
been  reimposed,  but  import  duties  on 
fresh  beef  and  eggs  will  continue  to 
be  suspended  until  November  80,  1921. 


FORMOSA 


CONSUL  HENRY  H.  HITCHCOCK 
says  that  the  United  States  ranks 
third  in  Formosa's  foreign  trade,  Ja- 
])an  and  China  ranking  first  and  sec- 
ond, respectively.  lmi)orts  from  the 
United  States  during  1919  were  valued 
at  more  than  $1,700,000.  In  reality, 
American  goods  to  a  considerably 
higher    value    reached     Formosa,    but 
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and  appear  in  Formosan  statistics  as 
having  been  imported  from  that  coun- 
try. 

^fertilizers  are  the  chief  imports.  An 
increase  during  1919  of  about  3,000,- 
000  pounds  in  imports  of  railway  con- 
struction materials  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tension of  light  railway  lines  by  su- 
gar cpmi)anies.  The  United  States  is 
the  country  of  origin  for  the  greater 
part  of  these  materials. 

Industrial  developments  within  the 
last  two  years  have  included  the  for- 
mation of  a  large  hydro-electric  com- 
pany, the  organization  of  a  land  de- 
velopment company,  the  amalgamation 
of  camphor  producers  into  one  large 
corporation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  new  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  glass,  vegetable 
oil,  beer  and  sake.  Companies  en- 
gaged in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
and  in  iron  working  have  been  formed. 

There  are  perhaps  one  hundred  mo- 
tor vehicles  on  the  island.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  considering  a  plan  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the 
svstem   of  roads. 


SIBERIAN  TRAVELING  EXHIBITION 


AUSTRALIA 


THE  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  soon  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  construction  of  a  part  of 
the  long-projected  North  and  South  ' 
Transcontinental  Railway,  according 
to  advices  from  Australia.  The  new 
line  would  connect  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory with  the  rest  of  Australia  and 
open  up  immense  areas  of  land  suit- 
able for  grazing  and  cattle  raising. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Australian 
woolgrowers  in  Melbourne  an  agree- 
ment was  made  to  form  a  so-called 
British-Australian  Wool  Realization 
Association  to  control  and  dispose  of 
the  carry-over  of  wool.  The  capital 
will  be  £25,000,000,  derived  from  the 
undistributed  profits  on  Australian 
wool  sold  after  March  31,  1919.  The 
Bi'itish  Government  is  requested  to 
liaiid  over  to  the  association,  for  sale 
oil  agency  terms,  the  British  half  of 
the  carry-over  wool.  The  association 
iuis  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
British   Wool  Federation. 

The  co-operation  of  several  import- 
ant British  engineering  firms  is  being 
Miiight  by  Australian  promoters  for 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in 
Australia  in  order  to  secure  equipment 
for  the  proposed  woolen  mills  in  the 
(  ommonwealth  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  British  firms  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  ma- 
chinery and  patents  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide up-to-date  plant  for  textile  pro- 
duction. 

The  importation   into   Australia  has 
lu'en   prohibited    of    all    goods    trade- 
marked  "Bosch,"  likewise  of  carbide 
of  calcium,  except  with  the  con.sent  of 
I  the  Minister   for  Trade  and   Customs. 


Pan  Pacific  ilagazine  is  in  receipt 
of  the  following  letter  from  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  The  All  Siberian 
Union  of  Zemstvos  and  Municipalities, 
which  tells  its  own  story : 

"Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  our  cir- 
cular letter  of  January  16,  in  which 
we  have  outlined  in  detail  the  pro- 
gram of  work  of  our  organization,  and 
in  reply  to  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  us  your  catalogs  and 
some  other  information,  we  now  again 
apply  to  your  kindness. 

"Presumably  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  situation  in 
our  country,  owing  to  which  the  nor- 
mal development  in  the  work  of  our 
organization  was  interrupted.  Never- 
theless knowing  very  well  that  these 
abnormal  conditions  can  not  last  much 
longer,  we  are  at  present  energetically 
engaged  in  preparative  work,  with  the 
object  at  the  first  opportunity  to  enter 
into  close  contact  with  all  our  Siberian 
organizations,  so  that  when  the  suit- 
able time  comes,  we  should  he  in  a 
position  immediately  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  necessary  goods,  which  the 


foreign  firms  are  producing,  especially 
agricultural  implements,  hardware  and 
other  requirements,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  recon- 
struction of  our  home  industry. 

"For  the  purpose  of  introduction  of 
your  and  other  firms'  fabrications  and 
goods  in  our  markets,  we  have  decided 
to  organize  a  movable  museum  (exhibi- 
tion) of  samples  of  different  branches 
of  industry,  which  we  are  going  to 
exhibit  in  all  the  towns  and  larger 
villages  of  Siberia,  and  we  would  ap- 
preciate greatly  if  you  could  send  us 
samples  of  goods  produced  by  your 
esteemed  firm. 

"If  for  some  or  other  reason  you 
will  find  it  impossible  to  send  us  the 
required  samples,  could  not  you  send 
us  at  least  models,  sketches  and  plans. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation  that  you 
may  find  it  possible  to  fulfill  our  re- 
quest, we  beg  to  remain  yours  respect- 
fully 
"P.   Bohachoff,    Vice-President   of   the 

f!entral   Committee. 
"V.  Mararsky,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supplies." 


BRITISH  INDIA 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


STATISTICS  of  India's  foreign 
trade  for  the  six  months,  April 
to  September,  show  that  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  came  from  Great 
Britain,  9  per  cent  each  from  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  1  per 
cent  from  Germany.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased 18  per  cent,  while  those  from 
the  United  States  and  Japan  declined 
7  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  respectively. 
Of  the  exports,  21  per  cent  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  15  per  cent  to 
the  United  States,  11  per  cent  to  Ja- 
pan and '2.4  per  cent  to   Germany. 

The  chief  imports  from  Germany 
consisted  of  dyes,  steel  bars,  salt, 
hardware,  glass  and  glassware,  motor 
wagons,  iron  and  steel  sheets  (not  gal- 
vanized or  tinned),  machinery  and 
mill  works,  ale,  beer  and  porter,  and 
colored  cotton  piece  goods,  in  the 
order  named. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  in  Bombay  writes  that 
the  import  situation  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  the  docks  and  warehouses  are 
congested  with  goods  of  all  kinds 
which  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
consignees.  The  correspondent  is  con- 
fident that  American  business  with-  In- 
dia will  increase  materially,  as  it  is 
being  done  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
American  goods  are  popular. 


'■  I  ""HE     Philippine     Legislature     has 
■*■     taken    action    providing    for    the 
exploration  and  leasing  of  lands  which  , 
contain  petroleum   and   other   mineral 
oils  and  gases. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been 
suii'ering  for  some  months  from  a 
shrinkage  of  money  in  circulation.  In- 
terest rates  have  ranged  from  9  to  12 
per  cent  and  credit  for  new  enter- 
prises has  been  scarce.  Merchants 
have  been  carrying  stocks  which  they 
could  not  move.  Notwithstanding  the 
depression,  trade  in  farm  machinery, 
especially  tractors,  has  been  good.  The 
importations  of  tractors  have  been 
sufficient  to  affect  favorably  the  out- 
look for  the  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Five  large  sugar  centrals  are  build- 
ing on  the  island  of  Negros  and  others 
on  Luzon. 

COMMERCIAL    CODE    LIST 

p.  C.  Bensinger  Co.,  17  Whitehall  Street, 
New  York,  have  just  issued  an  exceedingly 
useful  price  list  of  all  commercial  codes  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  which  show  very 
large  reductions  of  their  prices  compared  with 
all  other  dealers  in  telegraph  cable  code.  They 
issue  at  the  same  time  a  new  supplement  to 
Bentley's  Phrase  Code  containing  23,000  most 
useful  phrases  and  take  advance  orders  at 
$7.50  per  copy. 
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United  States  Leads  In  Merchant  Marine  Launched 


THE  United  States  led  the  world  in 
the  total  of  gross  tons  of  merchant 
vessels  launched  in  1920,  according  to 
figures  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping. 

The  total  launchings  in  the  United 
States  yards  in  1920  were  5,861,000 
gross  tons,  a  decrease  of  almost  1,300,- 
000  from  the  1919  figuire,  but  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  400,000  over  1918. 
The  total  for  the  United  States  was  2,- 
-176,000  tons,  while  Great  Britain  was 
second  with  2,055,000  tons.  Japan 
launched  456,000  tons  last  year,  a  de 
crease  from  611,000  tons  in  1919. 

Lloyd's  points  out  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1920  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  had  on  hand  practically 
the  same  amount  of  construction  to  be 
completed  and  credits  American  yards 
with  greater  speed  than  those  in  Great 


Britain,  in  that  this  country  exceeded 
England's  total  by  twenty  per  cent. 

The  decline  in  the  total  world  tonnage 
launched  was  attributed  to  the  decline 
in  the  American  shipbuilding  program, 
American  launchings  being  1,600,000  tons 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  British 
production  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
400,000  tons.  Other  countries  launched 
a  total  of  about  1,330,000  tons  during 
1920,  or  about  20,000  tons  less  than  in 
1919. 

In  comparison  with  pre-war  figures, 
the  launchings  in  the  United  States 
were  nine  times  as  great  as  in  1913  and 
throughout  the  world  there  was  a  gain 
of  about  75  per  cent.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain  last  year  exceeded  its  1913 
figure,  the  gain  being  about  seven  per 
cent. 

Considerable    gains    over    1919    were 


shown  by  France,  which  increased  the 
total  of  its  launchings  from  32,000  tons 
to  93,000  tons  last  year;  Holland  from 
137,000  tons  to  183,000  tons  and  Italy 
from  82,000  tons  to  133,000  tons.  Fig- 
ures for  Germany  were  not  available 
and  were  not  included  in  the  total. 

Lloyd's  figures  show  that  the  United 
States  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  construction  of  tanker  ton- 
nage. This  country  launched  567,000 
gross  tons  of  this  class  of  vessels,  Great 
Britain  65,400  tons  and  other  countries 
8,000  tons. 

Motorship  construction  was  declared 
to  be  on  the  increase,  with  a  total  of 
190,000  gross  tons  of  vessels  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines  in  1920. 
The  total  of  vessels  fitted  with  turbines 
which  were  launched  during  the  year 
was  1,825,000  tons,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
the  aggregate  total. 


Overseas  Trade  Will  Bring  Contentment 


(Continued  from  page  133) 


allegation.  A  false  economic  idea  that 
led  trade  to  think  that  in  order  to 
secure  profits  and  give  employment 
any  traifie  is  justifiable,  led  to  that 
over  arming  and  loailing  up. 

As  a  remedy  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and 
iiiilnitioris  should  be  'made'  a  govern- 
-ment  monopoly  and  all  the  profit 
squeezed  out  of  it.  That  might  .  be 
effective.  This  argument  will  not  be 
discussed.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
prosperity  of  peace  demands  and 
makes  jjossible  adjustments  of  effort. 
. ,  More  Serious  Of  All 

y.     ,.,,,     Economic      Problems 

■Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
economic  problems  of  peace  is  that  of 
the  organization  of  ])roduction  and 
l)roper  distribution  of  products.  If 
some  men  have  top  much  and  others 
too  little,  trouble  is  inevitable.  So,  if 
there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat  or  any 
.  other  staple  piled  up  and  stored  in  one 
place  where  it  is  not  needed,  while  in 
another  a  famine  for  the  commodities 
exist  and  this  condition  is  made  a  play 
of  politcs,  write  this  down :  Such  a 
condition  is,  as  to  war  and  peace,  like 
the  opening  of  a  powder  cask  under  a 
falling  match. 

To  secure  peace  the  economics  of 
exchange,  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account.  Rus- 
sia, needing  supplies  which  the  world 
can  give  but  refuses,  or  makes  unpur- 
chaseable,  will  fight  to  get  them. 

The  Economics  of  Peace !    This  is  its 

■  synonym.     Universal     Economic     Fair 

■  Play.     Into   it   enters   every  factor  of 
.  trade,   from   documentation   and   label- 
ling   to    manufacturing,    selling    and 
•shipping.     Money  invested  abroad,  the 
financing    of    overseas   industries    and 


business,  co-operation  and  profit  shar- 
ing, these  are  its  watchwords.  The 
way  to  prevnt  war  is  during  peace  to 
oreate  economic  content  throughout  the 
world  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
complete  co-ordination  between  busi- 
ness  and,  diplomacy. 

War    is    the    Science 
Of  Deliberate  Justice 

If  in  America  we  have  available 
wealth  in  oil  wanted  by  some  overseas 
market,  such  for  instance  as  France, 
and  in  excess  of  our  own  needs,  but 
either  our  own  government  or  that  of 
France  should  make  it  unprofitable,  by 
reason  of  embargoes  or  unwise  tariff 
imposts,  to  export  it,  the  inevitable 
end 'will  be  a  change  of  that  policy, 
or  war.  War  is  the  science  of  delib- 
erate injustice.  Peace  is  the  scientific 
expression  of  justice.  '  ' 

Equally  true  is  that  statement  that 
a  poverty  stricken  condition,  any  cbn- 
dition  of  pressing  want  or  stifled  and 
justifiable  ambition,  is  destriictive  of 
peace.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  self 
preservation  that  indicates  the  reasons 
why  America  in  times  of  peace  should 
concei'n  itself  with  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  other  nations.  It  is 
not  altruism  or  idealism  but  common 
sense  and  sound  business. 

China  has  a  vast  population  crowded 
into  one  fearful  slum  on  its  coasts.  In 
its  undeveloped  interior  it  possesses 
boundless  resources  of  every  kind  and 
an  area  of  such  extent  that  it  could 
absorb  all  the  surplusage  of  its  crushed 
and  pauper'  hordes  and  transform  them 
into  wealthy  and  progressive   citizens. 

It  cannot  do  it  becaiuse  it  lacks 
roads,  railways  and  irrigation.  Supply 
these  and  the  "yellow  peril"  will  van- 
ish.    Orientals  come  to  us  because  it 


costs  less  to  get  to  America,  and  when 
here  they  find  facilites  for  progress. 
Of  China 's  500,000,000,  probably  we 
are  losing  400,000,000  as  i)ossible  pur- 
chasers of  our  exports  because  they 
need  the  transportation  development 
of  their  own  country. 

In  August  of  1919  American  bank- 
ers were  asked  what  proportion  of 
cash  and  what  credit  on  unpaid  in- 
stallments they  would  agree  upon  to 
finance  a  five  year  contract  to  furnish 
railway  supplies  for  6,000  miles  of 
Chinese  Government  railways.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Chinese  that  their 
administration  would  put  up  25  per 
cent  cash  and  issue  administration 
railway  notes  in  three  annual  instal- 
ments for  the  balance  at  8%  with  a 
commission  for  handling  and  a  5% 
commission   for   the    credits. 

U.  S.  Bankers  Haggled; 
British  Got  Business 
American  bankers  haggled,  tried  to 
"pass  the  buck"  to  the  international 
consortium,  and,  although  this  was 
plainly'  a  trade  credit  of  the  best  kind, 
they  "stalled"  and  argued  until  in 
the  end  the  credits  were  taken  up  by 
the  Phiglish  Vickers,  Inc.  and  a  French 
company,  without  any  cash  down,  and 
on  notes  at  8%  with  a  5%  commission 
and  running  ten  years,  the  French 
portion  carrying  no  interest  for  the 
first  five  years.  Thus  our  lack  of  A'i- 
sion  perinitted  France  and 'England  to 
grab  $30,000,000  of  business  that  we 
ought  to  have  had. 

The  world  needs  to  supplement  its 
census  of  polls  with  an  inventory  of 
resources  and  goods,  and  a  schedule 
of  transportation  facilities  and  mar- 
kets and  action  to  stabilize  exchange 
and  credits,  followed  by  an '  interna- 
tional plan  for  international  business 
■  efficiency,  cared  for  by  an  international 
court  of  business  policy  and  clearing 
house  for  international  trade,  a 'trib- 
unal consecrated  to  the  Economics  oJ 
Peace. 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 


PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  list. 


ADDING  MACHINES 
American  Can  Comp&ny. 
Zellers-Stevens  Inc.  -".J 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES   &  SUPPLIES  -.1 
Addressograph   Company.  ■■;;; 

ADVERTISING 
Macdonald  &  Co. 

AIRPLANES,    MOTORS    AND   PARTS 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Airplane  &  Motor  Co. 

AGRICULTURAL.  IMPLEMENTS 
Arnott  &  Company.  , 

AUTOMOBILES 
Slierman  Brothers  Company. 
Caiifornia  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 

AUTOMOBILES   RENEWED 
National  Auto  Sales  Corp. 

Tlie  Peterson  Corp. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES   AND  TUBES 
Planet  Rubber  Co. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 

i'acific    Ocean  Trading  Co.  _  j 

International    Commerce   Corp.  .i,.-3i.s 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 
Cumbria  Spring  Co. 
M.  A.   Bryte,  Inc. 
L.  L.  Caldwell 
I'acific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Plioenix  Laboratories 
Miller  &  Co. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 

First  Trust  Company  of  Hilo. 

BATH-TUBS 
Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing   Company. 

BOILERS,   WATER  TUBE 
Pacific   Marine   Iron   Works. 

BOOKBINDERS 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward   Barry  Company. 

BOOTS 

Williams  Marvin  Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

BOX  SHOCKS  -        ■ 

Mercantile  Box  Co. 

BROKERAGE  AND  COMMISSION 
Du-Pont  Coleman  &  Company. 

CAMERAS 
The  Ansco  Company. 

CANNED  GOODS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M,  Pettlbone  Co. 
Butler-Nielcerson  Co. 
Field  &  Gross. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
Western  Canning  Co. 
E.  H.  Hamlin  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
International  Commerce  Corporation 

CANS,  CAPS.  TIN  BOXES 
American  Can  Company. 

CASES,   STEEL  .... 
American  Steel   Package  Company. 

•  CASTINGS 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

CELLULOID,  MANUFACTURED 
The  Arlington   Company. 


CELLULOID,  SHEET 

The  Arlington   Company.  \' 

CEREALS. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHARTERING  AGENTS       . 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents  . 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

CHINAWARE 

B.  F.   Heastand. 

Associated   Mfrs.    Importing  \^^.    ' 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Alberhlll  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

COCOA 
Negombo  Trading  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.  Bensinger'Paciflc  Co. 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 
Topping  Brothers. 

COPPER  PLATE   ENGRAVING 
Ingrim-Rutledge    Company. 

COTTON  GOODS 
Lesher-Whitman  &  Co.  - 

CROCKERY 

B.   F.  Heastand. 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 

CUTLERY 

Standard  Products  Company. 

DIESEL   ENGINES 

Western  Machinery  Co.,, 

DRESS  GOODS  '   ,■' 

L.   Dinkelsplel   Company. 

DRAPERIES 

M.   S.  M.  Ozeer  & 


Co. 


DRUGS  &  CHEMICALS 
The  Hale  Company. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company.  ' 
Nozaki  Bros. 

F.  Grlftm  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 
Butler-Nickersun  Company 

DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,   Etc. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
L.  Dinkelspiel  Company. 

DYE  STUFFS 
Quaker  City  Supply  Company. 

ENAMELWARE  '  '■'*-' 

Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Pac.  San.  Mfg.  Co. 

EXPLOSIVES  &  POWDER 
Standard  Products  Company. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 
Perumal  &  Company 

FLOCK,  HAIR  AND  WOOL 
Pacific  Lubricating  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

FLOUR  -  ""• 

Sherman  Brothers  Company, 
■"perry  Flour  C"         .    .  - 
Great  Western  Milling'  Co.    ' 


*^-':| 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California     . 
Deasy  &  Jackson 
L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 
Hammer  &  Company 
National  Products  Company. 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettlbone  &  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
W.  M.  H.  M.  Rawoof 
Sherman   Brothers   Company. 
Herbert  W.   Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
L.   N.  Mendis  &  Co. 
Saber  &  Co.  . 

GAS  ENGINES 

Arnott  &  Company. 

C.  V.  Martin 

Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co.    , 

GENERAL  MDSE. 

International  Trading  Co. 

D.  D.   Pedris  &  Son 
W.  Fernando  &  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 

GENERATORS 

E.  D.  Bullard 

GLASSWARE 

B.  F.  Heastand. 

GLOVES 
Davis  Brothers,  Inc. 

GREASES 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

GROCERIES 

C.  M.  Pettlbone  Company. 

HAIR,    ANIMAL 
Standard  Products  Company. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HARDWARE 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 

HIDES 
Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS, 

M.  A.  Hassen  Saheb  &  Bros. 

HOSIERY 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

INK 
Ink  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co. 

JAMS 
Oceanic  Trading  Co. 

JOBBERS— FRUIT   CANNING. 
DRYING  MACHINERY      • 
Whiting  &  Co. 

KEROSENE 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 

LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann    Company. 

LAMPS 

P.  F.  Gronesekera  &  Co. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
American  Laundry  Machine  Co. 

LEATHER  &  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
Nozaki  Bros. 
Macondray  &  Co. 

■  LITHOGRAPHING 

Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 


PAqKING  AND 
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GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 

General  Building:                                ■  Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

568-576  HOWARD  ST,,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S;A.  L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.                 Seaman  Paper  Co, 

Cable  Address:  "GENPAFER"  Adams,  Mass.                               Chicago,  111.         I 

Branches:        SEATTLE,  PORTLAND,       LOS  ANGELES                                                                  | 
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MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED— Continued 


LUMBER 
Pacitlc  Export  Lumber  Co. 
Kred  Golding  Lbr.  &  Tile  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
Slade  Export  Co. 

MACHINERY 
Berger  &  Carter  Co. 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
International  Purchasing  Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Machinery  Supply  Co. 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Western  Machinery  Co. 

MARINE  HARDWARE 
Topping  Brothers. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works. 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
Victory  Engineering  &  Sales  Co. 

MILLERS 

Great  Western  Milling  Co. 
A.  H.  Ismail. 

MINE  &  MILL  MACHINERY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Pacific    Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Church  &  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Rolph,  Mills  &   Company. 
Victor  Patron. 
H.  S.  Renshaw,  Inc. 

MOLDS 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 

MOTION   PICTURE   FILMS 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 

MOTORS 
Miller  &  Co. 

NOTIONS 
L.   Dinkelspiel 


PAPER  (Corrugated) 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 

PAPER  MILLS 

Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 


PETROLEUM 

Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    PAPER 

The  Ansco  Company. 


&    MATERIALS 


Company. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 

ORIENTAL   OILS 

Young  Commission  Co.,  Inc. 

OILS 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co. 
Herbert  W.  Smith  Brokerage  Co. 
C.  J.  S.  &  C.  V.  Ranganatham 
Wilshire  Oil  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 
Gilmore  Petroleum  Co. 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

OIL  AND  GAS  ENGINES 
California  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co. 

PAINTS 
Standard  Products  Company. 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

PAPER 

Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Kaas-Hopklns  Company. 
General  Paper  Co. 
Rdward  Barrv  Co. 
Hammer  &  Co. 
J.  L.  N.  Smvthe  Co. 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Co. 

IJillllllltilillilllltllltlllllllluiiniiiniiitlllMllililMiiiiitiilniiiiliiiiMiiiiiiiiililMlitiiiiiliHliillijf 

I  W.  Fernando  &  Co.,  Colombo  | 

i  Exporters    of    Ceylon    Produce  = 

I  Desiccating   and    Fibre    Millers  i 

i  Agencies    In    Principal    Cities  | 

i  Additional    Connections    Desired  e 

I  Cables   "ROLAND,"    Colombo  | 

i  Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  and  Bentley't  | 
Sriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiirj^ 

'■iintiHtiinraitmnmiiiimmiiimiiiiiMiiiiiMiiftiiitiiiniiniiiHiimiiimiMiinHniMmtminii^ 
I  CEYLON  TEA 

i  And  All  Ceylon  Produce 

I  Offered  for  Export  by 

I        M.  A.  MEEEA  MOHIDEEN  &  CO. 
I     42  SECOND  CROSS  STREET,  COLOMBO 
I                   Codes:  A.B.  C,  5th  Edition 
I            Cables:    "MUSHTHARI  Colombo" 
i                            Agencies  Wanted 
^iiiMtiMiHiiwiMiiMiiniHiiHtHMiniiiririitiiiitMrttimnr'tr'""'""'"'"'' """"' ^ 


iiiiiimiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 

J.    D.    FERNANDO 

29    DAM    STREET  COLOMBO 

Printer,  Bookseller  —  Importer  of 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  and  other  Stationeries 

Agencies    Desired 

Cables   address   "GRANTHA" 


miimiyMmiuiimiiiiiimtiwiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii* 


PLUMBING   FIXTURES 
Pacitlc  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

PRESERVES 
Braden  Preserving  Co. 

PRINTING 
Ingrim-Rutledge   Company. 
Edward  Barry  Co. 

PULLEYS 
The  American  Pulley  Company. 

PUMPS 

Adair  &  Co. 

RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
TopDlne  Brothers. 
A.  C.   Callan 
Mehta  &  Lynn 
Inter-Ocean  Trading  Co, 

RAW  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Victor  Patron. 

Herbert    W.    Smith   Brokerage  Co. 
G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

RICE 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Nozakl  Bros. 

ROOFING 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 

RUBBER  GOODS 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 

F.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

SEWING  MACHINES 
P.  F.  Gooneskera  &  Co. 

SHIPPING 
Hannevig  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 
Topping  Brothers. 

SHOES 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Williams-Marvin   Company. 
Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SHOES.  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Williams-Marvin  Company. 
Marvin  Shoe  Company. 
Rogers  Shoe  Company. 

SOAP 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann   Company. 

G.  P.  Steinberg  &  Sons. 

SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 

STATIONERY 
Ingrim-Rutledge  Company. 
J.  D.  Fernando. 

iillllltlllllllliiiiiiiliMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniiiiMiiiiililllllilliliiliiiiijiilirilllMlliriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirtllllu 

3 

Arthur  J.  Fernando  &  Co.  | 

COLOMBO  I 

II  I  I  I   I  ■   II  ■  I  X 

Exporters  of  all  Ceylon  Produce        | 

fiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiir 
^irMiirriiiriiiriiiiiiiiriiiiiiiirtiMirMirMiiiMirMiiriiitiiiiiriiiiriiiiriiniMiriiiiriiiiiMiniiitiMiiiiii:^ 

I  PERUMAL    &    COMPANY  | 

I  19,  Upper  Chatham  Street,  | 

I  Fort,       Colombo,       Ceylon  | 

I    IMPORTERS  of  I>yes,   Stationery  and    | 
I  Piece  Goods  | 

I    EXPORTERS   of   All    Ceylon   Produce    | 

I  Telegraphic   Address:  | 

I  "EXCELSIOR,   COLOMBO"  | 

I  Codes  Used:  | 

I     A.B.€.  5th  Edition  Bentley  'g  and  Private    | 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiijuiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiis 


STEAMERS  AND  VESSELS 
International  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
F.  Griffin  &  Co. 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Associated  Mfrs.  Importing  Co. 
Caravel  Co.  of  California 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 
A.   C.    Rulofson   Company. 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 
Standard  Products  Company. 
International  Trading  Co.  of  America,  iBe. 
Cambria  Spring  Company. 
The  American   Pulley  Company. 
Butler-Nlckerson  Company 
Pacific  Trading  Co. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew  Viola. 

TALKING  MACHINES 

International  Trading  Co.  of  America. 
TANKS,  WATER.  OIL  AND  FUEL 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

TEA 

L.  S.  Gooneratne  &  Co. 

Negombo  Trading  Co. 

M.  A.  Meera  Mohldeen  &  Co. 
TEXTILES 

Co-op.  Agency  Co. 
TINWARE 

American  Can  Company. 
TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 
TOOLS 

Associated  Mfrs.   Importing  Co. 
TRACTORS 

Adair  &  Co. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TRUCKS 

S.  L.  Abdul  Wahid. 

Fageol  Motors  Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

American  Can  Company. 
UNDERWEAR 

Sherman  Brothers  Company. 
VARNISH 

Beaver  Board  Companies. 

Standard  Products  Company. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation. 
VESSELS  FOR  SALE   (For  Charter) 

International  Brokers  &   Shipping  Agents. 
VULCANIZING 

L.  L.  Caldwell  Co. 
WALL  BOARD 

The  Beaver  Board  Companies. 
WIRE,  ELECTRICAL 

The  Acme  Wire  Company. 
WHEELS,   CASTERS,   Etc. 

Cambria  Spring  Company. 

The  American  Pulley  Company. 

'£)llltllllllllllllltMllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIMI1tlltlltl1llllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllt!lll)llllltlli= 


I  Felix  Gomez  &  Company 

I  126,  OLD   MOOR   STREET 

I  COLOMBO 

I  EXPORTERS — All  Eastern  Produce. 

I  IMPORTERS— Drapery,  Millinery,  Musical 

I  Instruments,    Fancy   Goods,    Wines    and 

I  Spirits,      Stationery,      Leather      Goods, 

I  Grocery,  Cutlery,  Glassware,  Perfumery 

I  Toilet     Goods,     Drugs     and     Chemicals, 

I  etc.,  etc. 

I  Mr.    Felix    Gomez,    the    Director   of    this 

I  firm,  is  an  equal  partner  of  the  well  known 

I  Arm   of  Messrs.   P.   G.  Gomez  &  Company 

I  (The    Central    Medical    Stores),    Colombo, 

I  Negombo,     Kandy     and     Chllaw,     desires 

I  foreign  connections  and  act  as  Represen- 

I  tatlves  and  Buying  Agents  at  this  end. 

I  References  could  be  had  from  our  Bank- 

I  ers.  The  National  Bank  of  India  Limited. 

I  Cable   Address:    FELGOM,   Coiomlio 


nllllliilliilllMIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIirilllllllllla 
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CONNECTIONS  WANTED 


LA  PAZ.  BOLIVIA— Lawyer,  specializing:  in 
commercial  matters,  in  Bolivia,  wishes  to  per- 
form services  for  interested  parties.  Address 
Box  1624  Pan  Pacific. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Firm  in  New  York,  in  di- 
rect touch  with  foreign  markets,  wishes  to 
represent  packers  and  other  firms  in  San 
Fianclsco.     Address  Box   1525  Pan  Pacific. 

BALTIMORE,  MO. — Manufacturer  of  silks  for 
neckties  in  Paris,  France,  desires  representa- 
tive for  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast,  Ad- 
dress Box  1526  Pan  Pacific, 

H.XLTIMORE,  MD. — Manufacturers  representa- 
tive, freight  and  steamship  broker,  desires 
rei)resentation  for  the  port  of  Baltimore  and 
sui  rounding  cities.  Address  Box  1527  Pan 
Pacific. 

DANZIG.  GERMANY— Firm  In  Germany  wishes 
to  establish  trade  connections  with  firms 
here.  Particularly  interested  in  general  food 
products,  chemicals,  textiles,  cotton,  petrol- 
eum, etc.  Further  details  on  file  at  Foreign 
Trade  Department.  Address  Box  1528  Pan 
Pacific. 

NEBRASKA — Firm  in  Nebraska  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  some  firms  here  that  will  han- 
dle foreign  correspondence  for  them.  Address 
Box  1529  Pan  Pacific. 

YOKOHAMA.  JAPAN— Firm  in  .Japan  handling 
imitation  pearl  and  other  necklaces,  jewelry 
boxes,  etc.,  wishes  to  make  connections  with 
firms  here  interested  in  these  lines.  Address 
Box  1530  Pan   Pacific, 


lEXICO. — Firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  communi- 
cate with  associations  of  animal  breeders  and 
also  handling  fruit  trees  in  California.  Ad- 
dress Box  1531  Pan  Pacific. 

ILAHORE.  INDIA— Firm  in  India  wLshes  to  es- 
tablish trade  connections  with  firms  here  and 
also  desires  to  act  as  agent  for  intereste<i 
firms.     Address   Box   1532   Pan   Pacific. 


AFRICA — Firm  in  Africa  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  exporting  canned 
goods  to  that  country.  Address  Box  1533  Pan 
Pacific, 


BAKA,  JAPAN — Firm  In  Japan  wishes  to  es- 
tablish connections  with  firms  here.  Address 
Box  1534  Pan  Pacific. 

>SENZA.  ITALY — Firm  In  Italy  wishes  to 
make  connections  with  firms  here  interested 
In  Importing  dried  figs.  Address  Box  1535  Pan 
Pacific, 

SAN  JOSE.  COSTA  RICA— Gentleman  in  Costa 
Rica  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  here 
either  selling  or  manufacturing  pleating  ma- 
chines.    Address  Box   1536   Pan  Pacific, 


I 


AN  FRANCISCO— Firm  in  Denmark  wishes  to 
get  In  touch  with  San  Francisco  firms  export- 
ing rice  to  Denmark.  Address  Box  1637  Pan 
Pacific. 

LEIPZIG.  GERMANY— Firm  In  Germany  deal- 
ing in  vegetables,  narcotic  herbs,  etc..  wishes 
to  make  connections  with  interested  firms. 
Also  interested  in  purchasing  coffee,  tea,  rice, 
spices,  spermaceti,  etc.  Address  Box  1538  Pan 
Pacific, 


LOS  ANGELES,  C.\L. — Import  and  export  house 
in  Los  .\ngeles,  trading  with  Oriental  coun- 
tries, wishes  to  establish  connections  with 
firms  here;  also  desires  to  act  as  agent  for 
handling  imports  and  exports.  Address  Box 
1539  Pan  Pacific. 

LYONS,  FRANCE  —  Organization  in  France 
wishes  to  communicate  with  firms  here  inter- 
ested in  establishing  connections  with  Mor- 
occo,  Africa.     Address    Box   1540    Pan   Pacific. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. — Firm  wishes  to  represent 
San  Francisco  exporters  or  growers  of  Califor- 
nia pink  beans,  Kotenashi  beans,  Mexican 
chick  and  Blackeye  peas,  rice,  etc.,  desiring 
connections  in  Porto  Rico.  Address  Box  1541 
Pan  Pacific. 

GABLONZ.  AUSTRIA— Firm  in  Austria  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  firms  here  Interested  in 
importing  beads  and  rhinestones.  Address 
Box    1542    Pan    Pacific, 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK— Firm  in  Denmark 
handling  foodstuffs,  pulp  and  news  print  pa- 
pers desires  to  establish  connections  with 
firms  here.     Address  Box   1543   Pan   I*acific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— British  manufacturer  of 
combs  desires  representative  here.  Address 
Box   1644   Pan   Pacific. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL,— Firm  In  Los  Angeles  is 
interested  in  buying  corn  for  export  to  Mex- 
ico.    Address  Box  1545  Pan  Pacific. 

MERCEDES,  B,  A.— Firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  San  Francisco  broom  factories  and  also 
firms    intersted    in    osier    twigs.     Address    Box 

1546  Pan   Pacific. 

CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY— Firm  in  Norway 
wishes  to  make  connections  with  San  Fran- 
cisco manufacturers  and  packers  of  canned 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables;  polished  rice; 
cocoanut,  olive  and  salad  oils;  powdered,  beet 
and    cane    sugar;    and    syrups.     Address    Box 

1547  Pan  Pacific. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT— Firm  in  Egypt  is  in 
the  market  for  red  and  pink  salmon  and  vari- 
ous canned  fruits,  and  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  offering  same.  Ad- 
dress Box   1548  I'an  Pacific. 

KOBE,  JAPAN— Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  firms  here  interested  in  import- 
ing soja  bean  and  bean  oil.  Address  Box  1549 
Pan  Pacific. 

BONA,  ALGERIA — Firm  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  interested  in  import- 
ing cigars  and  cigarettes.  Address  Box  1550 
Pan  Pacific, 

HAMBURG.  GERMANY— Gentleman  wishes  to 
purchase  articles  such  as  brushes,  knives,  play- 
things, kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  on  commission 
basis  for  wholesale  house  in  America.  Address 
Box  1561   Pan  Pacific. 


PLEASANTON,  CALIF, — American  gentleman 
fifteen  years  residence  in  Tropics,  speaks 
.Spanish  fluently,  desires  to  represent  respons- 
ible firm  in  Central  or  South  America.  Has 
intimate  knowledge  of  Latin  Americans  and 
has  proven  business  ability.  No  objection  to 
travel.     Address  Box  1552  Pan  Pacific. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. — Representative  of 
San  Francisco  firm  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trii>  in  Europe  and  going  back  there 
in  the  near  future  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  desiring  representa- 
tion abroad.  Has  traveled  eight  years  and 
speaks  principal  foreign  languages  fluently. 
Address  Box  1663  Pan   Pacific. 

H.WANA  CUBA — Commission,  import  and  ex- 
port merchants  desire  representation  of  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  for  their  accounts  food  prod- 
ucts, light  and  heavy  hardware,  steel  rails, 
bars,  plates  and  railroad  cars.  Address  Box 
1664   Pan    Pacific. 

CEYLON — Firm  in  Ceylon  wishes  to  make  con- 
nections with  firms  here  interested  in  Ceylon 
produce,  such  as  tanned  hides,  rubber,  tea, 
cardamons,  pepper,  etc.  Address  Box  1555 
Pan  Pacific, 

TOLOSA,  MEXICO  —  Gentleman  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  photographic  sup- 
ply houses  of  San  Francisco,  Address  Box 
1556  Pan  Pacific, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Two  gentlemen  leaving 
shortly  for  tour  of  South  America  and  Eu- 
rope willing  to  execute  commissions,  establish 
agencies,  etc.,  for  American  houses.  Address 
Box  1557  Pan  Pacific. 

BARRANQUILLA.  COLOMBIA  —  Commission 
agent  covering  Colombian  territory  and  hav- 
ing good  connections  with  the  best  trade  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  rice, 
salmon  and  other  canned  goods,  hardware 
and   shoes.     Address  Box    1558   Pan   Pacific. 

BOMBAY.  INDIA — Firm  in  India  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  reports  and  Information  re- 
garding firms  in  Bombay  for  any  interested 
parties.     Address  Box  1559  Pan  Pacific. 

MAZATLAN.  MEXICO— Firm  in  Mexico  wishes 
to  communicate  with  San  Francisco  wholesale 
houses  dealing  in  electrical  supplies  and  fix- 
tures. Desires  catalogs.  Address  Box  1560 
Pan  Pacific, 

OSAKA,  JAPAN — Firm  in  Japan  wishes  to  make 
connections  with  firms  here  interested  in  im- 
porting vegetable  oils  and  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese products.     Address  Box  1561  Pan  Pacific. 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C— Concern  In  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  wishes  to  represent  San  Francisco  firms 
desiring  connections  there.  Address  Box  1562 
Pan  Pacific. 

FRESNO,  CAL. — Woman  wishes  to  get  In  touch 
with  San  Francisco  firms  importing  goods 
from  East  India  and  Manila;  Interested  in  In- 
dian prints  used  for  curtains  and  bagdads 
used  for  upholstery.  Address  Box  1563  Pan 
Pacific. 

COPENHAGEN.  DFiNMARK- Firm  wishes  to 
represent  American  manufacturers  desiring 
connections  in  Scandinavian  countries.  Ad- 
dress Box  1664  Pan  Pacific. 

FRANKFURT,  GERMANY— Firms  in  Germany 
are  Interested  in  buying  American  products, 
such  as  foodstuffs  and  feeds,  in  exchange  for 
products  of  Germany.  Address  Box  1665  Pan 
Pacific. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

is  equipped  to  furnish  information  concerning   market    conditions,    credit    standing,    trans- 
portation costs  and  routing,   customs  requirements,   duties,   etc. 

Conferences  and  Correspondence   Invited  »;' 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Capital  and  Surplus  $  11,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profite  1,500,000.00 

Resources,  over  150,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SAN  FRANCISCO 

24  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  18  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 
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Pan    Pacific 


^iiiitiiiriniiiiiiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiHiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I                       TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS:  | 

i                                            We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  o(  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot    be    surpassed.  I 

I                                  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,   assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates.  I 

I                                             Write   direct   for   prices   and    samples,    or   specify    Western    Stopper    Company    Crowns    when    ordering  I 

I                                through  your  broker.  | 

I                                                                    THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY  1 

1                               2800  TWENTIETH  STREET                                                                                              SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.  | 

I                                                                                           Cable   Address:      WESTOPCO.,   San   Francisco  p 

HirillinilllllllllllllMIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIII MIIIIIIMIIIIIIII IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI IIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMI Ml IMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMHMinilllllllllllll|l|IMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMnillllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIII|lll|<|MIUIIIinillll»lllllllll|i/ 


'^inillllll lllimillllllMllllllllinilllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllirin I I in Illlini  IIIIIIIMIMIIIMIIIIMIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIII Ill IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIMI Illllllllllllllll Illlllllllllll IIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||,||||||||„||„ 

"WESTERN  '  DIESEL  ENGINES 

I  (STATIONARY  AND  MARINE  TYPES) 

Sizes:     2o    B.H.P.    jier    working    cylinders    in    single    and  Xo  liigli  pressure  injection  air  compressors  nor  high  pres- 

sure  fuel   pumps.     T^ie   simplest   successful   engine   built   op- 


I       multiples  up  to  six  cylinders. 

I  Tuel:     Low  gravity  oils  in  their  natural  state.  erating  on  tlie  true  Diesel  principle. 

I  Write  for  Bulletin  No.  504.  .  | 

i      Tn«  A^'!t,.^v«f*;^A^TfTT«.A  WESTERN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  ^^.to..  x.tt.^'T.'^I  I 

=       LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  U.S.A.  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO        i 

?illtllltlllllMlllllllltllllllllillllillllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllilllllIlllIllllllllllllilllllllllllltllllllllllll Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllll   lllilllllh.ltillllllllil I Ill IIIHIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII tllllllll IIIIIIMIIllimillllMII^ 


^nillllllMlinillllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIillllllllMIIMIIillllllllillllllltlJIIIillMlllllltin  lllllllllllllllll>IIIMItlllllllllllllllllllIlllillll|||IMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilllMIIIIIIII|||ll||t||||||||||||||||||||||||j|i|||||tlt>'' 


Factory    Representative 
CULVER    STERNS    MFG.   CO. 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Auto  Electric  Lighting  Specialties  e^oi-i    u        n    l      •  t>i-  ■««■      i     .l  ooci 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.      543  Goldcn  Gate  Avc.     Phone  Market  3351 

Dry   Cells  and   Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL    ENCLOSED    FUSE   CO. 

Cartridge  and  Auto  Fuses 

DUCKWORTH    CHAIN    &    MFG.    CO. 

Bicycle  and  Motorcycle  Chains 

HOLOPHANE   GLASS  CO.,   Inc. 

Automobile  Lenses 


Seattle  Office: 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


STOCK,  CARRIED  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


rtinilllllllllIllllllllflllllll)IIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllimilltllllllltllllllllltlllllllllllllliiniiiiiiiiiiii|iHiii riillllUliuilllllllillillliilliiiiililliiilliiiiiiMiiiiiiiiili Jiiiiiiiiifiiii liii iiiiiiiiiiiiiini i iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiliiMiiiiiiiiiinriiiiiiirriiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiuiiiilllliliiiiii 


'/niitMniiiiiiiMiiinMiiiiiitniiNiiiniiniiiiMiniiiiiiiniiitiitriiirtiitMitiiiiniiiniiiniitnitriitliirriiiitiiitniiiiiittiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiii^  jiiMMiiiiiiiirniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiininiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiMiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniii^ 


J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

I  -  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

I    Desire  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for  Exporters 
I  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits 

I    MANZANILLO  CUBA 

^iiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiriiiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiiiriiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiijiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Keferences: 
M..triipo]itan   Bank 
Marine  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


Cable  Addreaa: 

RBNCO 
Codes:   A.  B.  C.  4 

W.  D.  T. 
Bedford  .McNeil     . 


H.  S.  RENSHAW,  Inc. 

I  Export  —  Import  —  Commission  I 

I  205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building  I 

I      KiviKht    Forwarders  NEW    ORLEANS,    LA.  Correspondence  Solicited      = 

~iiiiniiitiiiitiitiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiuililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiijiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiiitiiiittiiinn 


^''ii:n: i.itiiiniiiMiirtliiMlltllliMilliiilniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiniiriilittlllliliitiiliiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniitiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiitiitiiii^         L''HiiiiiitMiiiiiMlll(llinliiniii(iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii]MiiiiHiiilllliiiiliitMiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiltilililiiiiiiililii'^ 


I  PAGE  &  JONES 

i  SHIP  BROKERS  I 

I  AND  I 

I  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  I 

I  Mobile,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  I 

I  Cable  Address  'TAJGNES  MOBILE"                        All  Leading  Codes  Used  | 

QUHinilllllUlllllllUiHIIMUIIItllllltlllllllllllUIIIUIIIHinillllllllllllllltllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHUIIIIIIIMMIIIIir-Iili.': 


I  WHOLESALE                      SEEDS                               RETAIL    I 

I  GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS                              | 

I  Send  For  Our  Catalog                                         i 

I  AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY               i 


i    LOS  ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA    I 


-.illiliiiiiiiiiiliuiiniinillhinilllllllltlllDlllllluillllllllllllllllllllllllllllluilltlililllllllllliiiniilMiiiiiiiniiiiiiii tiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiliiiiiiniin 


='iintulljJ!UIJ|lllllii(lillillliilMii>liliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiii'  iiiiiiiiiiiniiililiniiiiiri!iiiiiiiiiiitiuiiiiHiniiii'iiliiiiimHiiiiMiiiitiMiilMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiM|iiiliiiitiiiiMiiiiiiiMiii[iii^ 


Field  &  Gross,  Inc. 


PACKERS  OF 


»  :  ^        **.'*- 


11 


California  Sardines 

260  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A. 


"Sierra"     ::     "El  Capitan" 
Brands 


ii. 


Cannery  at  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  | 

A.  B.  C.  Code  (5th  Edition)  Bentley    | 


silllllUI  UJIIJ  UUUtlMUUV'A'')  M'UJ.UilUJ  t.Ufl  Ui  jJll^UJU 
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I     SAN  FRANCISCO  U.  S.  A.      fc 

DEASY  and  JACKSON 

I  MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  EXPORTS  li 

I  244  CALIFORNIA  STREET  ^-^  | 

I      ORIENTAL  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  CAWFORNIA   CANNED  AND   DRIED   FRUITS       !' 

I  CANNED  SALMON  AND  SARDINES  "    -  „:  BEANS,   PEAS,    Etc.  i 

I  AGENTS  JACKSON  NAPA  SODA  WATER  AND  GINGER  ALE  P 

nmmiiiiiiinMmiimMUiiiUMiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiKiiiuiiitiiiiiMniiiiiii^  iiiii iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii iiiimiiimii imiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiI' 

^iiiiimiiMiiiimimiiiiin|i|i!»iiiqiin,ii{niii|imiiugm|iiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiinmiiMiriimiM 

I        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. .      ,  ,  «'{;'.i.  Ml  Codes  and  " 

560  South  Main  Street  ''  .    .     ,«    ^.  Languages  Used 


Carmichael-Skidmore  Corporation 


Bookings  throuKh  all  TTnited 

States  Ports  to  ail  |>arts 

of  the  World 


,!iiiii''i(it*:-      OCEAN — ^^  1^  13%/ 1  ^~^  w~ — RAIL 


MARliSTE  INSURANCE 
SHIPPING  ADVICE 


auijimiutiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiinimiiiiiimiiuiiuiiiHiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitMiJiiiiiiiiMiiuiitMiiMiiiiiiuMiiiiiiMiiMiiriiiriiMiuiiiiiiimiuiiNiiiHiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii^  niiiiiii iiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiriiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriimi^ 

aiiiiiiit iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiMiiiiiiiMiifiiiii{iuimiiiiiiniiiiimiiiinMi|MmMmij|iiiinMiiliiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMii iiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiinii i iiiiiiiiii ninir.. 


NEW-YjpRK 


KOBE 


BOMBAY 


■',1, 


MEIiTA  &  LYNIN 


Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Lieber's  5  Letter 


^,-,  Importers:       '•>'  T   :'  235  MONTGOMERY  Exporters: 

Vegetable  Oils,  Copra,  Gums,  Shellac. and  Peanuts  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery  of  All  Kinds, 

Hides,  Chicle,  Waxes,  Raw  Products  of  all  Kinds  Railroad  Equipment,  Chemicals  and  byes. 

Petroleum  Products 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A.      f: 

SuiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiiniiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMNiiiiJiMnmniiuiiiiMinimiiiimiMiuiiniiiMtiuiuuiUMJUiminMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiuiiiJiM  iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiii?. 

liiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiriiiiiiiiniiiMiriiiiiiiiiniiHriiiiiiniiiiiuiitinmiiiiiitiiMriiiiimtiitMiitMirit^MiiiiiitniiHiNntHiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuiitiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiirniriiiin^ 


BRANCHES: 

,  Kobe 
Tokyo 
Shanghai 
New  York 


INTER  OCEAN  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 


Cable  Address: 
INTEROCEAN 


IMPORTERS  OF 

Beans,    Peas,    Peanuts,    Spices,    Wax, 

Oils,  Etc. 


IMPORT    AND    EXPORT    MERCHANTS 
STEAMSHIP   AGENTS  AND   BROKERS 
General  Offices:  901-902-9Q3  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG.  " 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.  EXPORTERS  OF 

■.•ac, Steel,    Machinery,    Railroad    Equipment,   Tin    Plate, 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  Sheets,  Etc. 

^iniiiiiiiiuiniiiuiiiuiiiniiiiiiiuiiuiiiuiiuiiiuiiniiuiiiiiiiuiiitiiiniiiMiiriiitiiiiniiiiiiiHiiHiiniiiiniiiiiiifiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniitniuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii^ 
|iiniiiiiiiiiiiirnitiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiniiniiiiiiiniiiHii]iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiniiniitiiiiniiiniiiiiin[iiiMiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


=     CHAS.   M.   PAGANINI 


Edward  Barry  Company 


EDWARD   P.   BARRY     5; 


it 


I  WHOLESALE  PAPER  DEALERS 

I  San  Francisco,  Calif.  i: 

j  Agents  for:  MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT  1; 

I  L.  L.  BROWN'S  Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  i 

I  TYPEWRITER  PAPERS  :      Writing  Tablets  —  Ruled  Goods  —  Blank  Books  j: 

I  Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished  '         Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Bookbinding  Supplies  | 

^"" " iiHimiinrmnMumilNiimiiinMIiiiimliiMJiiinMHiMjfimiiiiiimiiMuniimimiiinirMmiiiiMJivliinmjiiinniniuiiUMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiin  iiiu niiijiiiij iiiuini nm m iiiiiniriiiiiniiiiiij iiiiiiiiiiiiii i uiliiiiiuiiij iil: 

yixi" II mill) mill IIIIIIIIII miiiiiiii iiiii iiiiiniiii iiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiitMiii ii iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiuiiiiiMniiiiiinii iii tiiiiiii iiiii i mmimiiiiiiiiiiimi iiiiiiii'r 

CANNED   SALMON 

All  Grades  and  Sizes  —  Domestic  and  Export  Trade 

E.  I-I.  HAMLIN  CO.  XQcf 

Canned  Salmon  Specialists 


Q,      , 
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T 
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SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A.. 


Cable  Address:  NILMAH 


'Siiiiii iimiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiui|iiiiiiuuiiiiiiiii|iiiiiliiiii|iiiiniuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimM iiiiiiMiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiijiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijniiiiiij iiiiiiiiiii iiiiiuMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiJi: 

■    ,  '■  .  '  *'-        i 

gniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiaiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiMniitiMiiiiiMiiiiiniiMniiiiiniiiniiiiiMitiiniiinniiiiiinMiiiMiiniifinitiitiiiiiiniriMMiiinniiiiiiMiiiiiiniin 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 

SOLE 
AGENCIES 
SOLICITED 


Established:  1863 

A.  H.  ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers 
Manufacturers     and     Steamer     Agents 

Head  Office: 

19   QUEEN  STREET,    COLOMBO,    CEYION 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA  and  GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila,"    Colombo 

"Ajmir,"   Galle 

"Barakalla,"   Calcutta 

Ismail,   Grand,   Calcutta 

— o — 

CODES: 

Bentleys,    A.    B.    C.    5th    Ed., 

We.stern  Union,  Univ.  Ed., 

Scotts  and  Private 
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Cambria  Spring  Company 


INCORPORATED 
"PROVEN  QUALITY' 


WHEELS  AND  RIMS  SPRING  BUMPERS  1 

AUTO  AND  TRUCK  SPRINGS  | 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street  | 

Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street  I 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  I 

Code:     WESTERN    UNION  | 

TiHimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMii? 

^•iniiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiriitiiiMiiiiiiirtiiitiitMiiMiiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiriiiniittiinMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiitiiiniiiniiitiiiiiiiiillilG 


Printers 
Stationers 
Bookbinders 
Engravers 


MANUFACTURERS  AND 
EXPORTERS  OF 


A  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Our  Printing  Plant  is  Equipped 
with  the  Most  Modern  Machinery 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I      WE   PRINT    THE    "PAN    PACIFIC" 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii 
iiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!^ 


Pan    Pacifi 

gmiuiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiniiiiriHiMirniniiniiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiininnir 

I  Machinery  and  Equipments  | 

I  FOE  CHEMICAL,  SUGAR  and  INDUSTBIAL  PLANTS  | 

I  Write  Me  Your  Requirements  | 

I  BARTHOLOMEW     VIOLA,     M.     E.  I 

I  CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER  | 

I  Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  | 

I  309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.  I 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiuuuiiiiiuiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiii ^ 

^iiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!! 


Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


J^ 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Engineering  and  Sales  Co. 


Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FACTORY 


NILES.  CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturing  Mechanical 
Engineers 


I  CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS  | 

.^iiuiniiintiniMiiiiiiitiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiKiiniiMiiiitn.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiniiitiiiinimiiiit^ 
:Uiiti)iiiiiiiiiiiMniriiriiiirtiiiiriiriiiiiiiitiiniiiiiiitiiiMiiitiiiiii iiiriiiiiiiiriiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiitiitmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


MATSON  LINE  I  I    VICTOR  PATRON 


San  Francisco  to  |  { 

Honolulu  Manila  |  | 

Freight  and    Passenger  Service  |  i 

Kates  and  Sailings  upon  Application  |  | 


MATSON  NAVIGATION   CO. 


i     120  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal.    i 

E  = 

f.llllllMMIUIIIfHIIHIinilllliliniinMIIIIMnMIIIIIIHMIIIMHMIIIHinilMnilUIMIIMinrMIMIHMIUMniMlinMIIMtnMMMIIMMIIMIIMMUMiniMIIMHMIiniffi 


IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Phie  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 
CABLE:    PATRON" 


aiiuimiiimiiuiimiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiuiiriiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiii! 


gimuiMiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiiuiiiniiiniiriiiiiiiiimiimnniiiniiinumiiiiiiiiinimiiininiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiinninniiiiimmimimmiiiinimiimiiin, 

I  Whalen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Limited  | 

I                              Vancouver,  B.  C.  | 

e  = 

c  = 

E  S 

I         Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  well-known  | 

I                                        brands  of  Sulphite  Pulp  I 

e  i 

I  SNOWHITE  BRAND,  Bleached  Sulphite  | 

I  GLACIER  BRAND,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite  | 
I  SWAN  BRAND 
I  SAMSON  BRAND 


eiiinriniiiiMiiiiiiriitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiniiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililimni 


[  Strong  Sulphite 


Made  under  the  most  modern  Mill  conditions  from  the 
famous  British  Columbia  Spruce 

Packed  in  bales  of  320  lbs. 
100%  air-dry. 


I  WOODFIBRE   MILL 

I  Capacity 

I  100  tons 

I        Easy  Bleaching 


SW ANSON  BAY  MILL 
Capacity 
50  tons 
Strong 


PORT  ALICE  MILL    | 

Capacity  | 

90  tons  Bleached      i 


General  Offices: 

MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Canada 


"PERFECTION"  COOKER 

CANNING  MACHINERY  | 

and  Can  Making  Equipment  f 

Equipment    for    Fruit,    Jam,    Vegetable    and    Fish    Canneries.  | 

Hydraulic    Juice    and    Tankage    Presses.      Fertilizer    Plants.  | 

Grain  and  Rice  Machinery.  | 

Machine    Tools.     Shop    Equipment.     Machinists'    Tools.    Iron  I 

and  Steel.    Rivets.    Tubes.    Pipe.    Tin  Plate.  | 

We  invite  Inquiries  for  complete  information  I 

Berger  and  Carter  Co.  \ 

365  MARKET  STREET                       SAN  FEANCISCO,  CALIF.  I 

3 

Branches:     Los   Angeles,    Calif.    Portland,    Ore.  | 

Factory:     Hayward,  CaUf.  | 


Cable  Address: 
Carberco 


Codes 
A  B  C^5th  Edition  Improved 
Bentley's — Western  Union 


^liiiiiiMimiimiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiiiiniitiiiminiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiin  siiimiiMiiinitiiiiiiiitnimiiniiiniiriiitiiitiiiiiiiiNiitiiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiitiiiniiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiitn 

9iiiiirMmriiniimMiiMitmnmiiiiiiMiinrMiiniiiHiiininiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMMitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiii^ 


MACHINERY 


We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  at  lowest  prices  consistent  Mrith  quality  and  give  Elngineering  service  and 


information  on  any  of  the  following  equipment: 

Air  Compressors 

Rock  Crusliers 

Screening  &  Gravel  Plants 

Pumping  Plants 

Gas  Oil  &  Steam  Engines 

Pulverizing  Machinery 

Fertilizer  Plants 

Hoisting  Engines 

Conveying  Equipment 


Tramways 

Wood  and  Steel  Tanks 

Cement  Mill  Equipment 

Locomotives 

(Gas  and  Steam) 

Full  Diesel  Oil  Engines 

(Stationary  and  Marine) 

Electric  Motors 
Electric  Generators 


rollinsTWe 


•  • 


INCORPORATED 
MACHINERY 


447-449  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


229  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^luiujuiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiinM iiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiii irMiiiinimiiujiiiMiiMiiiiniiiiiiniiMiiMniirjiiiniiijiiniiiiuirMiiiitiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiiiiiiii{iniiiiiiiijiiiiii»iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


PACI FIC  MAI  L 


STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  right  way  to  go 

For  a  half  century  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  been  carry- 
ing freight  and  passengers  to  the  Orient.  Today  its  ships,  American       t: 
owned  and  manned,  reach  every  important  port  in  the  Orient  and  Far 
East.  The  Pacific  Mail's  seventy-three  years  of  experience  in  making 
people  comfortable  are  reflected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  present  day 
ships  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine. 

No  matter  whither  bound — the  Orient,  Far  East  or  Panama — 
veteran  travelers  agree  the  Pacific  Mail  is  the  right  way  to  go. 

The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 


ff 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and  Hongkong 
Sailings  every  28  days  hyS.S.  Ecuador,  S.  S.  X!enezueLx  and  S.  S.  Colombia 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 

Singapore,  Colombo  and  Calcutta 

Sailings  bi-monthly  by  S.  S.  Colusa,  and  S.  S-  Santa  Cruz 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 

Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Canal  Zone 

Sailings  every  xo  days 

For  information  apply  to  any  railroad  or  steamship  agent  or  to 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

General  Offices:  508  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

10  Hanover  Square,  New  York 


Under  American  Fla^ , 

ESTABLISHED  Ig^S  '  u 
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MANAGING  AGENTS^U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


^ARCH— APRIL,  1921 


Price,  25  Cents 
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WE'LL  TELL  THE  WORLD 


Planning  For  A  Greater  San  Francisco 
Politicians  Warned  off  Pacific  Trade 


Who  Is  Best  KnoiOirAmerican  In  China? 
Edge  Law  Banl^ing  to  Facilitate  Credits 
Beginning  Foreign  Trade  Study  Course 


DR.  B.  M.  RASTALL  •  JOHN  McCALLUM  •  NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS  •  B.  C.  FORBES 
1  FREDERICK  TODD  •  DR.  W.  E.  AUGHINBAUGH  •  O.  K.  DAVIS      ,,» .., 


A  MAGAZINE   of  INTERNATIONAL    COMMERCE 
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INVITING 
THE  WORLD  i 

THE  STATE-OWNED  HARBOR  of  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Golden  Gate  is  the  entrance  which  connects  the  harbor 
of  San  PVancisco  and  its  rivers  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  "Gate" 
is  three  miJes  in  length,  a  mile  wide  at  the  narrowest  part^nd  over 
a  hundred  feet  deep.  flH  «' 

Six  miles  outside  the  "Gate"  there  is  a  bar  tWrou^  which 
there  are  three  deep  natural  channels  wnth  minimum  depths  rang- 
ing from  tnirty-five  feet  in  the  shallowest  to  fifty-four  feet  at  mean 
low  water  in  the  Bonita  channel.  Consequently,  any  ship  afloat 
may  enter  the  harbor  safely  and  dock  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

San  Francisco  harbor  covers  an  area  of  420  square  miles  and| 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  harbors  in  the  world. 

It  has  a  shore  line  of  over  150  miles  in  length,  of  which  every 
mile  is  suital^le  for  commercial  uses. 

The  depth  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  ranges  from  forty 
to  eighty  feet. 

The  San  Francisco  ]iar1:)or  is  the  terminal  point  of  four  great 
transcontinental  railway  systems  and  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  which  empty  into  it  drain  more  than  half  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  their  valleys  are  among  the  most  fertile  areas  on  earth. 

Because  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  and  the  traffic  depen- 
dent on  it  is  a  State  and  National  concern,  the  place  where  mighty 
world  interests  focus  as  in  few  other  places,  this  superb  harbor 
area  is  under  State  control. 

The  present  developed  waterfront  on  the  San  Francisco  side 
of  the  bay  is  about  five  miles  in  length.  On  this  front  there  are 
15,000  feet  of  completed  sea  wall,  thirty-nine  piers  and  some 
smaller  wharves,  and  fifteen  miles  of  actual  berthing  space. 

A  belt  railroad  runs  along  the  waterfront,  and  its  trackage  of 
over  fifty-four  miles  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission. 

The  harbor  is  self-supporting.  Not  a  dollar  of  taxes  falls  on 
the  people. 

Eleven  of  the  piers  are  electrically  equipped. 

Over  6000  tons  of  vegetable  oil  can  be  stored  in  the  modern 
tanks  on  land  owned  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  modern  apparatus  now  installed,  other  improve- 
ments and  additions  are  contemplated. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR 

ready  to  take  care  of  the  trade  of  the  world 


MARCH-APRIL,    1921 


MARKETS 


FINANCE 


Commercial  Geography 
Staple  Commodities 
History  of  Commerce 


Exchange 

Credits  and  Collections 

Tariff  and  Expense 


TRANSPORTATION 

Ocean  Transportation 
Overland  Transportation 
Ports  and  Terminals 


PRACTICE 

Marketing  Methods 

Advertising 

Correspondence 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Foreign  Trade  offers  both  men  and  women 
the  world  as  a  workshop  and  professional  ad- 
vancement and  compensation  commensura.te 
with  executive  or  administrative  ability.  It 
offers  opportunities  for  travel,  a  real  life  of 
service,  a  horizon  bounded  by  neither  State 
nor   Nation. 

The  comprehensive  course  herein  outlined 
is  now  being  offered  by  Nathaniel  A.  Davis, 
General  Manager  Pan  Pacific  Magazine,  whose 
contact  with  and  knowledge  of  Foreign  Trade 
have  secured  for  him  official  recognition  as 
Foreign  Trade  Advisor. 

The  end  of  the  trade  slump  is  near.  Will 
you  be  ready  when  it  comes?  A  comprehen- 
sive course,  as  outlined  above,  offers  the  most 
direct  means  of  preparation.  Select  Foreign 
Trade  as  your  vocation  and  begin  your  spe- 
cialization now. 

Attend  a  lecture  as  our  guest  any  Monday 
or  Thursday  at  8  p.  m.  and  let  us  tell  you  of 
the  unusual  features  of  this  course. 


LAW 

Admiralty  Lava 
International  La<w 
Consular  Practice 


TECHNIQUE 

Documents 
Warehouse  Practice 
Packing  and  Marking 


LANGUAGE 

Terminology 
Special  Language 
Special  History 


INSURANCE  AND  SURVEYS 

Marine  Insurance 
Trade  Surveys 
Risks 


Write  for  further 
information  or 

Telephone 
Berkeley    403 
for    an    appoint- 
ment with 
Mr.  Armstrong 


A  University 

Grade  Business 

Training  for 

educated   men   and 

women 


BERKELEY 


tyAferae 

gXlfqrnia 


PAN    PACIFIC 


Java-China-Japan  Lijn 

"JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Service 


between  San  Francisco 

and  Netherlands,  East  Indies 

Japan,  China 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for  Batavia, 
Cheribon,  Macassar,  Soerabia,  Sama- 
rang,  and  in  connection  with  Royal 
Packet  Line  K.P.M.  for  tranship- 
ment to  all  other  ports  in  Dutch  East 
Indies,  also  calling  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. 


FAST  CARGO  STEAMERS— 13  KNOTS 

10,000  TONS  CARGO  CAPACITY 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
H.  E.  BURNETT,  Agent,  Whitehall   Building,   New  York 


Clears  your  desk  for  action 


A  Place  for  Every  Paper 

A  clean  desk  inspires 
quick  and  efficient  hand- 
ling of  work.  It  enables 
you  to  concentrate  and 
think  clearly  on  the  one 
problem  in  hand. 

With  your  desk  covered 
by  a  confusion  of  miscel- 
laneous papers,  you  can- 
not work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  smooth  out  many  of 
your  troubles,  especially 
those  caused  by  conges- 
tion of  important  papers. 

It  holds  your 

important  papers 

ready  for  quick 

reference. 

Systematizes  your     , 

desk  work 


Saves  time-Clears  your  desk.  Sorts,  classi- 
fies and  distributes  your  correspondence, 
papers,  memos,  etc.  Occupies  much  less 
space  tlian  wire  baslcets.  No  more  sliuf  fling 
throueli  piles  of  papers  many  times  dally. 
Pi-ovldes  a  place  for  every  paper. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  aseparatesectlon.  Any 
number  of  compartments  for  flat  or  ver- 
tical filing  can  bo  added  as  required.  Width 
of  each  compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  Inches.  Indexed  front  and  back.  Green, 
Oak  or  mahogany  finish. 

Wrjle  for  free,  imtructwe  illustrated  folder, 
Houi  to  Get  Qreater  Desk  Efficiency" 


Every  Paper  in  Its  Place 

A  Desk  SYSTEM  File 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months.  Occupyinga  space 
no  larger  than  a  common 
wire  desk  basket,  it  en- 
ables you  to  have  any 
number  of  indexed  filing 
compartments. 

Compact,  neat  and  re- 
fined in  appearance,  it  will 
give  an  air  of  personal  ef- 
ficiency to  your  desk. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  pri- 
vate secretary,  for  filing. 
or  distributing  correspon- 
dence and  memorandum 
papers,  covering  each  de- 
partment of  your  business. 


Four  Compartment 
File,  $6.00 


Extra  Units  as 
needed,  $1.50  Each 


1055   OLIVE   STREET 
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QIl|fmtral  National  Sank 

of  Njoi  ^nrk 

FOUNDED  1824 

CAPITAL  $     4,500,000 

SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  14,500,000 

TOTAL    RESOURCES    225,000,000 

OFFICERS 

HERBERT  K.   TWITCHELL,   Chairman  of   Board 

PERCY    H.    JOHNSON,    President 

EDWIN   S.   SCHENCK,  Virst  Vice-President 

FRANK  K.    HOUSTON  _ Vice-President 

FRANCIS    IIALPIN    Vice-President 

ISAAC  B.    HOPPER  -.Vice-President 

CLIFFORD   P.    HUNT Vice-President 

JESSE  M.   SMITH  Vice-President 

EDWARD   H.    SMITH   -.Vice-President 

ALBION  K.  CHAPMAN Cashier 

EDWIN   GIBBS  _ Trust  Officer 

JAMES   L.    PARSON   _ Assistant  Cashier 

JAMES    McAllister   Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN   G.   SCHMELZE  Assistant  Cashier 

JOHN  B.  DODD  Assistant  Cashier 

SAMUEL  T.   JONES  Assistant  Cashier 

CLIFFORD  R.  DUNHAM  Assistant  Cashier 

SAMUEL    SHAW,    JR.,    Assistant  Cashier 

ROBERT  D.   SCOTT  Assistant  Cashier 

WILBUR  F.    CROOK  Assistant  Cashier 

N.   Bx\XTER  JACKSON  Assistant  Cashier 

ROBERT    B.    RAYMOND    Mgr.    Foreign    Dept. 

ER.\EST  J.   WATERMAN  Assistant  Trust  Officer 

HENRY  M.   ROGERS  Assistant  Mgr.   Foreign  Dept. 

DIRECTORS 

FREDERIC  W.  STEVENS  HENRY  .\.   CAESAR 

W.  E.MLEN  ROOSEVELT  FREDERIC  A.  JUILLIARD 

ROBERT  WALTON  GOELET  RIDLEY  WATTS 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY  CHARLES  A.    CORLISS 

CHARLES  CHENEY  JOHN  A.   GARVER 
V.'ILLIA.M  FELLOWES  MORGAN     HERBERT  K.  TWITCHELL 

ARTHUR  ISELIN  PERCY  H.  JOHNSTON 

G.\RRARD  COMLY  EDWIN  S.  SCHENCK 


Preliminary  Announcement 

A  great  20,000-ton  steel  ship;  sound,  approved,  patented 
construction,  embodying  special  features  that  make  pos- 
sible all  the  attractions  of  a  real  exposition,  amusements, 
demonstrations,  machinery,  goods,  sales,  publicity,  the  most 
interesting,  practical,  and  amazing  proposition  ever  put  be- 
fore the  American  people. 

The 

Pan=Pacific  Floating  Exposition 

of  American  Industries 

visiting  and  showing  in  the  great  ports  of  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia. 

Applications  for  concessions  and  space  for  the  display 
of  merchandise  will  be  considered. 

Only  the  largest  and  most  reliable  concerns  will  be  given 
any  consideration. 

Manufacturers  of  machinery,  textiles,  food  stuffs,  leather 
goods — any  exportable  line — are  invited  to  enter  into  corres- 
pondence with  us. 

Amusement  concessionaires  are  also  invited  to  write  to 
us   about   our   proposition. 

This  is  not  a  promotion  scheme,  but  is  a  well-thought-out 
and  absolutely  practical  venture  which  will  certainly  be  car- 
ried  through  to   completion. 

There  is  no  stock  or  any  other  interest  for  sale  except 
space  on  the  ship  and  licenses  to  e.xhibit  in  connection  with 
its  program. 

Write   to 

Pan=Pacific  Floating  Exposition  Co. 

40  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRAIN  DRIERS 

For  Removing  Excess  Moisture  from : 

Wheat  Coffee 

Maize  Sice 

Oats  Beans 

Peas 
Peanuts 
Cottonseed 


Cereals 
Seeds 


Palm  Nuts 


Copra 


Ellis  Ball  Bearing  Rotary  Drier 

ROTARY  DRIERS 


For  Removing  Excess  Moisture,  Sterilizing,  Roast- 
ing and  Cooking  the  following : 

Corn  Meal 

Corn  Grits 

Corn  Germs 

Hominy 

Flour 

Feeds 


Salts 

China  Clays 

Fertilizers 

Phosphates 

Ores 

Graphite 

Chemicals 


Write  for  Catalog 


Cable  Address:  "EDCO" 


THE  ELLIS  DRIER  COMPANY 


332    So.    LA    SALLE    STREET 
CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Every  Number  of  P^a';/  Pacific 

During  192  i  Will 

Be  a  Special 

Every  issue  will  cover  as  completely  as  possible 
some  vital  trade  subject. 

Every  copy  will  be  of  permanent  reference  value 
and  wanted  in  your  files  by  each  of  your  executives. 

PAN  PACIFIC  has  a  great  new  program,  a  con- 
structive and  aggressive  program.  In  party  politics  we 
are  neutral.  In  trade  politics  we  are  organized  for 
battle — on  your  behalf. 

There  will  be  no  retreat  and  no  halt.  Growth  and 
Progress  will  mark  the  year. 

Subscribe — it's  the  only  way  to  get  PAN  PACIFIC 
every  time.  


Subscribe 


Now 


JOHN  GALE,  Circulation  Manager 


PAN    PACIFIC 


We  Are  in  An  Advantageous 
Position  to  Offer 


FOR  EXPORT 

GASOLINE 

KEROSENE 

DISTILLATES 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

GREASES 


Packed  for  Export  in  Cases  Containing  2-5  Gal.  Cans 
(U.  S.  Net).    Also  50  Gal.  Steel  Drums 


Wilshire  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

REFINERS— MARKETERS— EXPORTERS 

2455  East  27th  Street 

LOS  ANGELES     ::     U.  S.  A. 


The  Gale  Plan 

Is  the  only  complete  method  for  the  collection, 
perfect  disinfection,  salvage  of  values  and  thor- 
ough incineration  of  city  garbage. 
The  incinerating  is  accomplished  in  a  fool-proof, 
low-cost,  simple,  durable  pli^fit,  .in  which  the 
ultimate  rubbish  is  burned  to  a  clean  ash  with 

NEITHER  SMOKE  NOR  SMELL 
ODORLESS  AND  CLEAN 

Abundant  proofs,  full  details,  all  information 
submitted  on  request  from  responsible  city  en- 
gineers, health  officers,  or  other  city  or  govern- 
ment authorities  anywhere. 

Gale  Plan  Incineration  Co, 

40  California  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona  (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  business 
and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information  it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  American 
writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries.     , 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details  of  the  economical  life  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tariffs,  lists  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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Constructive  Organization 


The  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco  is  an  active  organization  of 
more  than  500  members.  Its  policies  aim  at  definite  results.  Among  them  are : 

— Promotion  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco; 

— Industrial  development  of  all  California,  and  its  awakening  to  the 

importance  of  World  Trade. 
— Maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
— Safeguarding  of  American  mercantile  interests  abroad. 
— World  standardization  of  weights  and  measures  to  facilitate  inter- 
change of  commodities. 
— Stabilization  of  foreign  exchange  by  suitable  banking  legislation. 
— Development  of  the  commercial  diplomatic  service. 
— Removal  of  disabilities  and  inequalities  in  marine  insurance  and 

in  the  application  of  tariffs. 
— Encouragement  of  scientific  educational   study  by  Americans  of 
world  trade  institutions  and  problems. 
These  and  many  other  subjects,  together  with  study  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  taken  up  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Trade  Club,  held  every  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  building.     Many 
of  the  addresses  are  illustrated. 

A  number  of  pleasant  social  affairs  are  included  in  the  Club's  activities.  Among  these  is  the  Annual  Banquet, 
always  held  on  board  ship.  If  you  join  the  Club  now  you  will  be  in  time  for  the  First  Annual  Ball,  to  be  given  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  May  7,  1921. 

Dues  are  only  $1  a  month.  For  a  limited  time,  the  initiation  fee  remains  at  $5,  to  accompany  application. 
If  you  believe  in  the  constructive  principles  for  which  this  organization  stands,  cut  off  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CLUB 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BEN   C.  DAILEY,   President  AUBREY  DRURY,  Secy-Treasurer 

Member,    Chamber   of    Commerce    of    the    United    States 


FOREIGN  TRADE  CLUB, 

298    Monadnock    Building, 
San   Francisco. 
Gentlemen :    .. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  agreeing,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  By-Laws  and  Consti- 
tution  thereof. 

(Signed)    _ _ _ _ 

(Firm) _ 

(Address)    _ 


The  100^  CLUB 


Composed  as  it  is  of  representative  business  men 
in  every  community  where  a  Chapter  has  been  or- 
ganized— business  men  who  are  entirely  alert  to 
every  local,  State,  national  and  international  need 


Club  Office 

143  SECOND  ST.,  S.  F. 

ALDEN  E.  GLAZE 

Sec.-Treas. 


and  improvement. 


Endorses 


1.  The  retention  of  the  control  of  San  Francisco  harbor  under 
present  able  management. 

2.  The  work  of  the  "B.  B.  Campaign  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  cumulative  advantages  of  Upper  California. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Summer  Camps  in  our  National  Forests 
• — such  camps  to  be  municipally  owned. 

4.  Such  active  work  and  propaganda  as  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  Foreign  Trade  around  the  Pacific,  under  such  conditions  of  labor, 
business  and  profit  as  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  America  first, 
and  then  to  San  Francisco. 


Join  the  S.  F.  1 00%  Club.    Weekly  luncheons  Friday  noon  at  Palace  Hotel 


PAN    PACIFIC 


PAN  PACIFIC 

-=Special  Features  in  this  Issue^== 


Plain  Talk  With  Our  Friends— The  Publishers 9 

A  Harbor  Owned  and  Operated  by  a  State — John  M.  McCallum 11 

Planning  for  a  Greater  San  Francisco — Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall 13 

Advertising  Campaign  for  San  Francisco — Howard  C.  Hanvey 15 

Rapid  Development  of  Oakland  as  a  Port — Eugene  Bowles 17 

Pacific  Port  Terminal  Project  for  Berkeley 20 

South  San  Francisco,  the  Manufacturing  City  23 

Pan  Pacific  Map  of  the  World 24 

Captain  Robert  Dollar,  Best-Known  American  in  China — B.  C.  Forbes 28 

Pan  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Course — N.  A.  Davis 30 

Immediate  Need  for  Bargaining  Tariff — O.  K.  Davis 33 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce  Abroad — Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh 34 

Edge  Law  Banking  to  Facilitate  Credits — Frederick  Todd 37 


(vf    MAGAZINE    of    INTERNATIONAL     COMMERCE 


MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISED 

PAN  PACIFIC  MAGAZINE  publishes  herewith  a  list  of  articles  advertised  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  its 
readers.  The  name  of  the  advertiser  will  be  found  listed  under  each  heading.  This  is  a  gratis  service  rendered  adver- 
tisers and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine  accept  no  responsibility  for  omissions  or  errors,  but  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  an  accurate  list. 


AUTOMOBILE   ACCESSORIES 
Cambria  Spring  Co. 
M.    A.    Bryte,   Inc. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING 
Bank   of   Italy 

BATH   TUBS 

Pacific   Sanitary  Manufacturing   Company 

BOOKBINDERS 

Edward  Barry  Company 

BOOTS 

Williams  Marvin  Company 

CANNED   GOODS 
Butler-Nickerson   Co. 
Field   &  Gross 
E.  H.   Hamlin  Co. 

CEREALS 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
Bartholomew    Viola 

CHEMICAL    PLANTS 

Bartholomew    Viola 

COAL 

Alberhill  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

CODE  BOOKS 

C.    Bensinger   Pacific    Co. 

COTTON   GOODS 

Lesher-Whitman    &   Co. 

DIESEL   ENGINES 
Western   Machinery   Co. 

DRUGS  AND   CHEMICALS 
G.    P.   Steinberg  &   Sons 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

Fl6JCK,  hair  and  WOOL 
G|[P.    Steinberg  &  Sons 


FLOUR 

Sperry    Flour   Co. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

G.    P.    Steinberg   &   Sons 

GAS  ENGINES 

Victory   Engineering   &   Sales    Co. 

GREASES 

G.   P.   Steinberg  &  Sons 

HAIR,   ANIMAL 

G.    P.    Steinberg  &   Sons 

HIDES 

G.    P.   Steinberg  &  Sons 

INDUSTRIAL    PLANTS 
Bartholomew  Viola 

JOBBERS— FRUIT   CANNING,   PACKING   AND 
DRYING  MACHINERY 
Berger   Carter    Co. 

KEROSENE 

Gilmore   Petroleum    Co. 

LUMBER 

Pacific   Export   Lumber   Co. 

MACHINERY 

Berger  &   Carter  Co. 
Western    Machinery    Co. 

MARINE   HARDWARE  CO. 
Victory  Engineering  &  Sales   Co. 

MILLERS 
A.    H.    Ismail 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Victor  Patron 

OILS 

VVilshire  Oil  Co. 
'      G.    P.    Steinberg  &    Sons 
Gilmore   Petroleum  Co. 
PAPER 

Edward    Barry    Co. 


PETROLEUM 

Gilmore   Petroleum    Co. 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Pacific   Sanitary   Manufacturing   Company 

PRINTING 

Edward   Barry    Co. 

PUMPS 

Adair  &  Co. 

RAW  PRODUCTS 
Victor  Patron 
G.   P.  Steinberg  &  Sons 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 
Marvin    Shoe    Company 

SHOES 

Marvin    Shoe    Company 

SHOES,  SPORT  AND  TENNIS 
Marvin   Shoe   Company 

SOAP 

G.    P.    Steinberg  &   Sons 

SPRINGS,  AUTO  AND  TRUCK 
Cambria   Spring    Company 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 
S.   L.  Jones  &  Co. 

STEEL  AND   STEEL  PRODUCTS 
Cambria  Spring  Company 
Butler-Nickerson  Company 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 
Bartholomew   Viola 

TOILETS 

Pacific  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company 

TRACTORS 
Adair  &   Co. 

WHEELS,    CASTERS,    ETC. 
Cambria    Spring   Company 
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PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development  of 
COMMERCE  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bearing  upon 
the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade;  that  the 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest  upon  an  en- 
during basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all  peoples  who  look 
to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  industrial  advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of  in- 
troduction with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully  as- 
sured that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the  PRIVI- 
LEGES of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMATION  Bu- 
reaus,  while   traveling  in   the  United   States. 


Subscription  Price,  per  year  _ $3.50 

Foreign    5.00 

Single   Copies   35 


Pan  Pacific  Is  Published  Monthly 
Advertising  Rates  on  Application 
Correspondence  in  Any  Language 


^  Double  Spread 

A  Page— A  Half— A  Quarter 

Advertise  in  Pan  Pacific 

Our  Trade  Extension  Bureau  is  at  your  dis- 
posal to  serve  our  advertisers  FREE. 
Our    plans    contemplate    some    things    never 
before  attempted. 

Our  circulation  is  efficient.  It  reaches  the 
men  of  action.  Our  service  department  fol- 
lows it  up  with  letters.  Our  service  men  go 
in  with  salesmanship. 

Your  advertising  in  PAN  PACIFIC  must 
pay  you  or  we  will  not  carry  it. 

We  are  for  YOU — are  you  for  us? 

IT'S  FIFTY-FIFTY 

Ask  Our  Advertising  Department  About  It 


TRADE 

EXTENSION 

BUREAU 

Sales   Promotion  and   Research   Department 

In  touch  with  home  and  world  markets  and 
an  efhcient  sales  promotion  organization  we 
may  be  able  to — • 

ADD  CIPHERS  to  the  right  of  your  profit 
balance. 

Tell  us  in  a  letter  what  you  have  to  sell  or 
want  to  buy. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and  samples 
of  your  goods. 

Find  out  by  actual  test  what  we  can  do 
for  you. 

Do  you  want  money,  credit,  advice,  sales, 
lines,  connections,  transportation  arrange- 
ments, ideas — anything?  ^ 

TELL  US 
We  will  quickly  show  you  what  we  can  do. 


PAN    PACIFIC 
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international  commerce 


Just  a  Plain  Talk  With  Our  Friends 


No  Politicians  Have  A?iy  Right  to  Make  a  Football  of  Pacific 
Coast  Commerce  and  We  re  Going  on  the  fob  to  Keep  "Them  Off 


r^  REETINGS  ! 

Friends  at  home  and  friends  across  the  sea! 
This   is,    for    us,    and    we    hope    for    you,    the    dawning    of    a 
new  day  ! 

Pax  Pacific  this  month  comes  to  you  in  new  dress,  under  new 
ownership  and  control.  We  hope  you  will  approve  of  the  slight 
changes  in  style  and  material.  We  invite  you  to  suggest  improve- 
ments. We  want  you  to  consider  it  your  magazine,  and  are  truly 
eager  to  conduct  it  along  lines  of  service,  trustworthiness  and  effi- 
ciency that  will  meet  with  your  entire  approval.  Accordingly,  we 
count  upon  your  help  and 
advice. 

We  possess  equipment 
inferior  to  nothing  of 
which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. We  have  an  organ- 
ization capable  of  doing 
all  that  we  expect  to  have 
done. 

There  are  other  Ameri- 
can import  and  export 
shipping  magazines  that 
are  our  seniors  and  our 
peers,  but  not  our  com- 
petitors. We  are  for  them 
as  well  as  for  you.  Pan 
Pacific  is  OUT  TO 
FIGHT  our  common  bat- 
tle for  our  common  rights, 
to  get  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  for  us  all. 

Our  policy  will  be  ag- 
gressive and  constructive. 
Never  party  political  nor 
narrowly  parochial,  w  e 
will  outspokenly  and  with 
argument  demand  and 
fight  for  constructive  leg- 
islation, upbuilding  inter- 
national Pacific  Ocean 
trade.    As   positively   and 

as  actively  we  will   oppose  everything  that  is  inimical   to  these 
interests. 

No  tariff  must  hinder  or  cripple  trade.  No  laws  should  handi- 
cap shipping.  No  conditions  are  tolerable  that  interfere  with  trans- 
portation. No  factional  interests  can  be  permitted  to  go  unchal- 
lenged that  hold  back  Pacific  industries.  NO  POLITICIANS 
HAVE  ANY  RIGHT  TO  MAKE  A  FOOTBALL  OF 
PACIFIC  COAST  COMMERCE. 

We  will,  probably,  do  things  differently.    That  is  a  way  we 


The  GOLDEN  GATE 

SPARKLING  under  starlit  skies,  ablaze  with  the  glow  of 
California  sunsets,  or  grey  with  the  mystery  of  veiling 
fogs,  the  world-famous  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Harbor 
once  seen,  can  never  be   forgotten.    It  is  the  open   way  to 
"God's  own  country." 

As  ships  from  the  seven  seas  pass  m — grim  monsters  of 
the  deep,  laden  with  treasures  from  markets  beyond  the  line 
where  East  meets  West,  and  days  begin — we  see  the  dawn  of 
the  mightiest  commerce  this  world  has  ever  known. 

These  ships  are  harbingers  of  prosperity,  pioneers  of 
myriads  of  others,  greater,  laden  with  priceless  cargoes.  They 
are  the  vanguard  of  fleets  which  will  make  the  Pacific  Coast 
cities  of  our  beloved  country  entrepots  and  rendevoux  of  mer- 
chant princes. 

Active  in  the  present,  confident  of  the  future,  strong  of 
heart  and  broad  in  vision,  potential  in  resources  and  kinetic 
in  energy — San  Francisco  calls  the  trade  of  the  world  to 

The  GOLDEN  GATE 


have.  We  do  not  think  that  historic  usage  or  tradition  is  a  sound 
reason  alone  for  anything.  As  men  outgrow  their  childishness,  so 
the  living  age  outgrows  the  narrow  conceptions  and  smaller  no- 
tions and  less  efficient  ways  and  methods  of  the  past. 

Our  horizon  is  broad.  We  are  American  and  Western,  and 
frankly  stand  for  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  and  Portland,  and 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego ;  but  in  doing  that  we  are  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  everyone  around  this  ocean.  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  Indo  China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Islands,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 

India,  Colombia,  Central 
Ainerica,  Mexico  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  far  as 
our  interests  agree,  we  are 
for  them  all. 

Our  agents  are  located 
around  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans,  and  a  few 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
hemisphere.  They  are 
there  to  report,  tell  us 
what  we  can  do,  buy,  sell, 
DO  THINGS,  to  act  for 
us  and  FOR  YOU. 

Every  number  of  Pan 
Pacific  will  be  made  as 
worth  while  as  we  can 
make  it.  Each  number  will 
cover  some  specific  issue  as 
fully  as  possible.  It  will 
advertise  as  many  of  the 
best  businesses  as  possible ; 
it  will  contain  legal,  insur- 
ance, agency  connections, 
shipping,  manufacturing, 
advertising,  financial  and 
trade  promotion  advice — 
the  best  we  can  get. 

Pan  Pacific  will  be 
the  fighting  right  hand  of 
the  PAN  PACIFIC 
LEAGUE.  The  Foreign 
Trade  Club,  the  100  Per  Cent  Club,  the  California  Industries 
Association,  and  every  organization  that  stands  here  or  around 
the  Pacific  for  the  SQUARE  DEAL  for  the  ocean  which  is  des- 
tined to  bear  the  commerce  of  the  twentieth  century  as  no  ocean 
has  borne  any  trade  before,  we  are  with  and  for. 

Do  you  want  information  or  help?    Write  us.     Do  you  want 
markets  or  agencies?    Ask  us.    Do  you  want  something  done  that 
is  within  our  scope  ?     Put  it  squarely  up  to  us. 
WE  ARE  FOR  YOU.    ARE  YOU  FOR  US  ? 
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A  Harbor  Owned  and  Operated  by  a  State 

Port  of  San  Francisco  Has  Been  S elf-Sustaining  From  the  Start 
Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 


By  John  M.  McCallum. 
President  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,   San   Francisco 


The  Board  has  approved  plans  and  will 
begin,  in  the  very  near  future,  the  con- 
struction of  a  combination  dock  and  ware- 
house which,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  modern  combination  dock  and 
warehouses  in  this  country.  It  will  be  816 
feet  long,  125  feet  wide  and  six  stories 
high,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one 
time   40,000   tons  of  cargo. 

The  Board  proposes  to  use  this  port  fa- 
cility to  accommodate  seasonal  commodities 
as  well  as  to  provide  space  to  take  care  of 
cargoes  that  find  their  way  into  this  port 


THE  port  of  San  Francisco  was  fortunate  in  that  it  had  practically  completed  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  its  harbor  previous  to  the  increase  of  cost  of 
material  and  labor  in  1917. 

During  the  year  1912  a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  construction  and  reconstruction 
of  the  harbor  was  commenced.  Between  1912  and  1917-1918  the  cargo  area  was  in- 
creased from  approximately  2,000,000  to  4,500,000  square  feet.  In  1912  there  were 
but  a  few  piers  having  Belt  Line  connection. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  forty  piers,  most  of  them  new  and  modern,  and  of  con- 
crete construction,  varying  in  size  from  150  feet  wide  by  600  feet  long  to  200  feet  wide 
by  1120  feet  long.  The  larger  piers,  used  for  foreign  trade,  have  Belt  Line  connections 
on  both  sides  of  the  pier,  one  a  surface  track  and  the  other  a  depressed  track. 

There  are  fifteen  miles  of  berthing  space,  which  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  250  ves- 
sels of  average  size  at  one  time.  The  tidal  range  in  San  Francisco  Bay  is  from  five  to 
^e\en  feet,  and  the  piers  are  so  situated  that  any  vessel  can  dock  under  her  own  steam 
at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  piers  ranges  from  25  feet 
to  35  feet. 

All  the  piers  are  owned  by  the  State  of 
California  and  operated  through  a  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  three  in 
number,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

The  Belt  Line  Railroad,  which  serves  all 
of  these  piers,  is  likewise  owned  by  the 
State  of  California,  and  is  operated  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners. 

STATE  OWNS   EMBARCADERO 

The  State  of  California  also  owns  the 
Embarcadero,  a  marginal  street  200  feet 
wide,  adjacent  to  the  waterfront  and  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  harbor,  like- 
wise under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners.  Over  this 
street  the  Belt  Line  is  operated  to  and  from 
the  piers  and  industries  adjacent  to  the 
harbor. 

In  1909  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia voted  favorably  upon  a  bond  issue 
for  $9,000,000,  and  again  in  1913  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000,000  was  voted  upon  favor- 
ably, both  of  these  issues  bearing  4  per 
cent  interest. 

The  $9,000,000  issue  has  been  entirely 
expended  and  $2,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000 
has  been  expended,  leaving  $8,000,000  of 
unsold  bonds,  which  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  take  care  of  any  emergency  or 
normal  harbor  development  that  might 
arise  within  the  next  few  years. 

ISLAIS  CREEK  OIL  TERMINAL 

During  1919  the  Board  completed  the 
Islais  Creek  Oil  Terminal,  which  is  now 
being  used  for  the  Oriental  oil  trade.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  oil  terminals 
in  the  country.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  pumping  appliances  to  pump  bulk  oil 
from  the  steamer  to  tank  cars  or  from  the 
steamer  to  storage  tanks.  It  is  also  equipped 
with  modern  appliances  for  bulking  oils 
that  reach  the  port  in  cases  or  barrels. 
This  terminal  has  proven  a  very  great  ad- 
junct to  the  already  extensive  harbor  facil- 
ities. 


by  ships  arriving  in  distress  and  having  to 
unload  a  portion  or  all  of  the  cargo  in  or- 
der to  undergo  repairs.  The  transferring 
of  the  cargo  from  ship  to  warehouse  and 
from  warehouse  to  ship  will  be  done  at 
the  minimum  expense.  This  improvement, 
when  completed,  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$2,000,000. 

HARBOR   IS   SELF-SUSTAINING 

The  harbor  has  been  self-sustaining  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  commerce  of  the  port  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and 
development  of  the  harbor,  with  the  aid 
of  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
bonds.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid 
out  of  current  revenue,  and  the  bonds 
themselves  must  eventually  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  harbor. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  port 
charges  are  the  lowest  charges  made  by 
any  port  in  the  United  States,  the  Board 
has  been  able  within  the  past  two  years  to 
meet  all  expenses,  including  administration 
cost,  repairs  and  upkeep  of  the  harbor,  in- 
terest on  the  bonds,  and  leaving  a  balance 
of  $1,200,000  for  permanent  construction. 
This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  splendid 
record  of  port  management. 


Facts  Concerning  San  Francisco  Harbor 

Owned  by  the  State  of  California. 

Managed  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Commission  operates  and  has  under  its  jurisdiction:  40  piers,  majority  new 
and  modern  with  Belt  Line  connections. 

Piers  (40)  provide  15  miles  berthing  space;  cargo  area  more  than  5,000,000 
square  feet;  accommodation  for  1,200,000  tons  cargo  per  month;  ac- 
commodation at  one  time  for  250  vessels  of  average  size. 

Belt  Railroad  operating  over  52  miles  track  with  8  locomotives;  serving 
piers  and  industries  located  on  the  system. 

Ferry  Building  (Union  Depot)  through  which  pass  each  year  45,000,000 
people,  the  largest  single  depot  in  the  world  in  point  of  number  of 
passengers. 

Embarcadero,  San  Francisco's  waterfront  street,  200  feet  wide,  built,  and 
cleaned,  maintained  and  lighted  at  expense  of  commerce  of  port;  over 
this  street  is  operated  the  Belt  Railroad. 

Under   State   management  the   Harbor  has  been   self-sustaining   since  the   beginning. 

Under  State  management  development  has  not  cost  State  or  city  one  cent  in  taxes. 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  less  than  $13,000,000;  State  guarantees  bonds;  principal 
and  interest  payable  from  harbor  revenues;  $8,000,000  of  harbor  bonds  avail- 
able for  further  development. 

Annual  Revenue  harbor,  all   sources,  $  2,500,000 

During  past  two  years  surplus  revenue 

used   for  new   and   permanent   improvements  1,200,000 

Assets  of  the  Harbor  estimated  at  50,000,000 

It  is  the  only  harbor  in  America  where  the  wharves,  piers  and  Belt  Railroad  are 
operated  by  one  Commission. 
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Planning  for  a  Greater  San  Francisco 

Golden  Gate  City  Entering  Contest  for  Supremacy  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  Faces  the  Necessity  for  Doing  Big  Things  in  a  Big  Way 

By  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall 


SAN  FRANCISCO  faces  the  necessity  for  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way.  A  contest  is 
on  among  great  organizations — American  cities — for  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  the  coming  of  commercial  greatness  of  the  Pacific  ocean  this  means,  perhaps,  a 
world's  championship  contest  among  cities.  World's  championships  are  won  only  by 
teams  that  combine  the  greatest  natural  ability  with  top  condition,  and  team  play  of  the 
highest  order.  The  larger  the  team,  the  more  complex  the  play,  the  more  important  do 
top  condition-  and  team  work  become,  showing  that  for  a  contest  among  cities  only  the 
highest  achievements  in  all  three  may  be  expected  to  win. 

San  Francisco's  natural  advantages  are  unapproached  by  any  other  western  American 
city.  The  ability  of  this  city  is  also  unquestionable,  for  the  citizenship  that  rebuilt  a  great 
city  and  put  on  a  world's  exposition  within  five  years  of  fhe  greatest  civic  catastrophe  of 
modern  times  can  achieve  any  possible  accomplishment  when  stimulated  to  its  highest  ef- 
fort. These  advantages  and  ability  will  not  avail,  however,  in  a  supreme  contest  without 
the  other  two  essentials  of  top  condition  and  strongest  team  play. 

The  San  Francisco  program  is  an  endeavor  to  learn  and  provide  the  essentials  for  put- 
ting this  city  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  for  the  development  of  the  strongest  team 
activities  for  its  championship  contest.  Six  features  only  are  involved :  ( 1 )  Good  city 
structure  and  facilities;  (2)  the  best  conditions  of  living;  (3)  energetic  business  devel- 
opment; (4)  securing  new  population  and  industries;  (5)  good  government,  and  (6) 
providing  the  Greater  San  Francisco. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  fac- 
tory which  tries  to  operate  with  a  poor  lo- 
cation, bad  transportation  facilities,  a  ram- 
shackle building,  run-down  machinery  and 
shiftless  workmen  is  dooming  itself  to  fail- 
ure. It  must  be  equally  apparent  that  the 
city  which  enters  a  great  contest  with  a  bad 
city  plan,  its  residential  areas  undeveloped, 
poor  street  system,  lack  of  parks  and  bad 
housing  conditions  is  building  the  same  fail- 
ure for  itself,  because  the  effects  of  waste 
and  lack  of  drive  are  exactly  the  same. 


STRUCTURE  N'EEDS  CORRECTION' 

The  outstanding  physical  facts  regarding 
San  Francisco  are  its  peninsular  location  and 
hills  areas.  The  Twin  Peaks  range  bisects 
the  city  north  to  south  and  a  series  of  ridges 
practically  connect  this  range  with  the  bay, 
cutting  the  city  into  a  number  of  strongly 
isolated  districts.  This  situation  and  other 
conditions,  such  as  the  checkerboard  plan  of 
street  layout,  regardless  of  grades,  and  the 
twenty-five-foot  lot,  create  certain  situa- 
tions of  structure  that  must  be  corrected  be- 
fore this  city  can  possibly  achieve  a  great 
advancement  movement. 

The  area  immediately  south  of  Market 
street  presents  an  ideal  location,  with  cer- 
tain improvements,  for  manufacturing  sec- 
tion. It  is  located  between  the  mercantile 
center  and  the  natural  industrial  sections  of 
the  city,  at  a  point  of  short  delivery  dis- 
tances, with  its  own  water  front  and  imme- 
diate access  to  all  three  transcontinental 
railroad  systems.  But  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  section  is  stopped  by  Rincon 
Hill.  This  small  steep  ridge  cuts  off  the 
district  from  its  water  front,  prevents  the 
required  provision  of  rail  facilities,  congests 
Market  street  and  makes  a  large  area  un- 
productive. The  removal  of  Rincon  Hill  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  most  im- 
jwrtant  business  and  industrial  section  of 
the  city. 


The  city  is  cut  squarely  in  two  in  the 
center  by  the  Islais  creek  mud  flats,  connect- 
ing with  Bernal  Heights  and  (with  a  short 
intervening  gap)  the  Twin  Peaks  range. 
Only  a  single  direct  route  connects  the . 
northern  with  the  southern  areas  across  this 
barrier,  a  street  along  the  bay  front. 

ISLAIS  CREEK  RECLAIMED 

Any  great  industrial  progress  for  the  city 
absolutely  requires  the  reclaiming  and  re- 
planning  of  the  Islais  creek  flats.  An  indus- 
trial section  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  most 
advantageously  located,  and  with  the  best 
facilities  would  thus  be  produced.  But  much 
more  important  would  be  the  opening  of  di- 
rect through  routes  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities between  the  city  and  the  natural  in- 
dustrial districts  immediately  south.  The 
elimination  of  this  barrier  now  cutting  its 
territory  assunder  is  essential  to  any  great 
building  of  the  city  to  the  south. 

The  Hunter's  Point  area  offers  a  perfect  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  a  great  indus- 
trial terminal  of  the  Bush  terminal  type.  With 
modern  development  it  offers  deep-water  dock- 
age, direct  facilities  of  three  continental  rail- 
roads, a  broad  level  area  for  industries,  contigu- 
ous hill  areas  ideal  for  modern  home  districts, 
and  short,  level  routes  (with  Islais  creek  im- 
proved) to  the  wholesale  and  business  centers  of 
a  great  city.  Such  industrial  terminals  form  the 
principal  bid  for  manufacturing  expansion  of  the 
great  harbor  cities  the  world  over  at  the  present 
time.  Such  a  terminal  is  vital  to  great  manufac- 
turing development  for  San  Francisco. 

irARBOR    IS    PRINCIPAL    ASSET 

San  Francisco's  harbor  is  its  principal  asseL 
Each  of  the  projects  mentioned  will  add  an  im- 
portant section  to  the  harbor  frontage.  Corre- 
sponding provision  of  facilities  and  progressive 
harbor  management  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
these  extensions  and  San  Francisco  must  imme- 
diately secure  the  establishment  of  a  free  port 
here  when  national  legislation  permits. 

San  Francisco  proper  has  not  at  the  present 
time  a  site  of  sufficient  area  or  offering  the  facil- 
ities required  by  giant  industries.    Such  industries 


do  not  wait  for  sites;  they  must  be  provided  in 
advance. 

Several  of  the  isolated  districts  created  by  the 
hill  ridges  form  natural  sites  for  the  growth  of 
important  residential  districts.  They  remain  un- 
occupied because  of  lack  of  direct  through  streets 
and  street  car  transportation.  If  this  city  is  to 
achieve  the  balanced  development  of  industrial 
and  home  growth  essential  to  its  greatest  success, 
these  districts  must  be  made  available  and  occu- 
pied. 

Laid  out  as  they  are  on  the  checkerboard  plan, 
and  in  tvventy-five-foot  lots,  they  require  replan- 
ning  to  permit  modern  home  district  develop- 
ment if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  districts.  Certain  direct  streets,  street  car 
extension  and  an  enabling  act  permitting  the  city 
to  replan  unoccupied  areas  are  therefore  essen- 
tials in  San  Francisco's  progress. 

Street  car  extensions  cannot  be  provided  under 
the  present  dual  system,  but  only  by  uniting  un- 
der a  single  ownership  with  adequate  financial 
provision. 

Certainty  of  future  water  supply  is  essential 
to  free  growth  of  the  city  and  availability  of 
large  excess  amounts  is  required  before  certain 
types  of  industries  will  find  it  possible  to  locate 
here  at  all. 


The 


NECESSITY    OF    DIRECT    ROUTES 

most    important    direct    route   streets 

permit 


re- 
quired adequately  to  connect  and  permit  free 
development  in  the  various  districts  may  be  listed 
as  follows:  A  new  diagonal  striking  the  water- 
front at  lower  Rincon  hill,  and  joining  Market 
street  near  the  Civic  Center.  This  would  relieve 
Market-street  congestion,  giving  a  long  section 
of  the  waterfront  a  main  connecting  artery  now 
lacking,  shortening  delivery  distances  from  the 
wholesale  section  and  permitting  a  high  stage  of 
development  in  a  now  poorly  occupied  section. 

The  only  direct  route  between  the  city  and  its 
southeastern  areas  is  Mission  street,  which  cuts 
through  the  break  between  Bernal  Heights  and 
the  Twin  Peaks  range.  Mission  street  is  already 
badly  congested  at  rush  hours.  An  additional 
southeastern  artery  is  now  needed,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  and  may  be  inexpensively  pro- 
vided, running  through  Bernal  cut,  connecting  at 
both  ends  with  San  Jose  avenue,  and  again  fol- 
lowing the  old  Southern  Pacific  line  for  a  short 
distance,  tapping  the  wholesale  district  and  giv- 
ing this  district  a  special  through  route. 
EXTEND  VAN   NESS  .WENUE 

Van  Ness  avenue  offers  the  only  broad,  straight 
crosstown  route  of  easy  grades,  but  it  comes  to  a 
dead  end  in  the  middle  of  a  block  on  Market 
street,  compelling  all  through  traffic  to  make 
three  turns  and  stopping  two  important  flows  of 
traffic.  Continuation  of  Van  Ness  avenue  for 
only  one  block  across  unimproved  property  would 
connect  it  on  practically  a  straight  line  with 
Mission  street,  and  a  two-block  continuation 
would  connect  it  with  Howard  street,  giving 
crosstown  through   routes  of  great  value. 

The  abandoned  line  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Rail- 
road offers  opportunity  for  a  direct  route  con- 
necting the  future  southern  industrial  districts 
with  several  square  miles  of  ideally  located  and 
gently  sloping  hill  areas  for  the  building  of  mod- 
ern workmen's  home  suburbs.  The  building  of 
this  inexpensive  artery  is  important  to  balanced 
development  of  industrial  districts  and  could 
easily  be  continued  to  give  a  direct  route  to  hill 
areas  below  the  Twin  Peaks  now  entirely  lack- 
ing such  convenience. 

CITV   PLANNING   NECESSITY 

The  Sunset  area  may  be  taken  as  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  improper  planning  and 
lack  of  direct  routes  and  transportation  facilities. 
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Great  Advertising 

Nature  has  done  her  part  to  make 
San  Francisco'the  gateway  of  the  trade 
of  the  West,  and  "Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

At  her  feet  nature  has  placed  the 
greatest  land-locked  harbor  in  the 
ivorld. 

Behind  her,  nature  has  placed  a  vast 
empire  of  mountain,  filled  ivith  incal- 
culable mineral  wealth,  and  of  fertile 
valley,  rivaling  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
in  productivity. 

And  with  these  gifts  of  natural  re- 
sources, nature  has  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  climatic  conditions  most  fav- 
orable to  the  health,  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency of  man. 

Until  now  San  Francisco  and  Up- 
per California  have  been  content  to  live 
on  the  bounty  of  nature  from  day  to 
day  with  no  care  for  the  future. 

But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
man  must  do  his  part  if  San  Fran- 
cisco is  to  maintain  her  position  as  the 
leading  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Realization  of  these  facts  has  been 
the  motive  power  behind  the  campaign 
to  make  known  to  the  ivorld  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  San  Francisco  and 
Upper  California. 

With   more  than  a  score  civic  and 


Campaign  for  San  Francisco  and  California 

and  its  execution  will  shortly  be  an- 


By  Howard  G.  Hanvey. 

commercial  organizations  behind  the 
movement,  the  B-B  Advertising  Cam- 
paign Committee  has  completed  pre- 
liminary plans  to  launch  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns ever  undertaken  by  a  com- 
munity. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  to 
develop  a  community  advertising  pro- 
gram for  San  Francisco,  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict and  Upper  California.  Only  by 
this  means,  according  to  the  committee, 
can  San  Francisco  advance  in  wealth 
and  population  and  keep  her  place  as 
the  first  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  campaign 
will  be  to  make  a  booster  out  of  every 
resident.  The  keynote  of  the  prelim- 
inary campaign  as  announced  by  the 
B-B  committee  is  as  follows: 

"San  Francisco  must  be  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  this  work 
and  united  to  undertake  it. 

"San  Franciscans  must  be  taught  to 
boost  their  own  city  and  district  and 
knoiv  the  reasons  for  that  enthusiasm." 

These  two  tasks  constitute  the  "Be 
a  Booster"  campaign,  now  under  nay, 


nounced  through  every  medium  of  pub- 
licity. From  this  work  it  is  expected 
to  recruit  a  great  army  of  campaign- 
ers. 

The  campaign  committee  is  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment must  result  in  the  raising  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  annually,  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  this  money  cannot  be 
raised  unless  it  is  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  well-consid- 
ered and  scientific  plan. 

Therefore,  preliminary  to  a  national 
campaign  of  advertising,  there  must  be 
a  careful  and  systematic  survey  of  the 
problems  involved  —  a  survey  which 
shall  determine  the  method  and  mat- 
ter of  the  advertising,  of  resulting  ac- 
tivities and  the  cost. 

This  survey  is  now  under  way,  and 
at  its  completion  the  campaign  commit- 
tee will  undertake  the  raising  of  the 
necessary  funds. 

To  make  the  plan  a  success,  every 
man,  ivoman  and  child  of  the  district 
must  become  an  active  booster  and  do 
his  part  in  making  known  to  the  world 
the  advantages  of  San  Francisco  and 
Upper  California. 


Compare  the  stagnation  of  this  area  with  the  re- 
markable development  of  the  past  few  years  in 
the  west  of  Twin  Peaks  district  for  a  showing 
as  to  the  value  of  modern  planning  and  direct 
transportation. 

An  attractive  and  well  distributed  park  and 
boulevard  system  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
city  can  have  for  health,  real  estate  value  and 
attraction  to  visitors.  San  Francisco  has  a  splen- 
did park  system,  of  which  it  is  justly  proud. 
The  parks  are,  however,  in  the  northern  portion. 

The  southern  sections  of  the  city,  occupied 
largely  by  the  homes  of  smaller  income  popula- 
tion mostly  dependent  upon  parks,  have  prac- 
tically no  park  system.  This  will  create  a  seri- 
ous handicap  as  the  city  grows  south,  because  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  studies  of  other  cities  that 
people  will  not  go  far  on  the  average  to  use  park 
facilities.  Fine  areas  are  still  available  in  the 
southern  section  at  comparatively  low  cost.  Some 
of  the  great  business  men  of  San  Francisco  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  extraordinary  monu- 
ments to  themselves  by  presenting  some  of  these 
areas  to  the  city  for  parks. 

SUCCESS  DEPENDS   ON    INDIVIDUAL 

In  the  long  run  a  city  is  dependent  upon  the 
individual  achievements  of  its  citizens  for  its 
own  success.  But  the  city  largely  determines  how 
far  these  citizens  may  achieve.  The  modern  city 
furnishes  the  almost  complete  environment  for 
its  people,  providing  their  education,  recreation, 
health  protection,  etc.,  and  molding  them  con- 
tinuously to  its  general  levels  of  intelligence, 
vigor  and  progressiveness.  Championship  form 
can  be  achieved  in  the  long  run  only  by  that 
city  that  offers  to  its  citizen  body  opportunity  and 
stimulus  toward  efficiency  of  body,  mind  and 
spirit. 

San  Francisco  presents  many  fine  features  of 
good  conditions  of  living  that  may  add  greatly 
to  these  achievements  along  a  number  of  lines. 
More  adequate  school  facilities  are  urgently  re- 
quired, and  extensions  of  education  particularly 
along  vocational  and  industrial  lines;  also  the 
wider  use  of  school  plants  in  advancement  of 
community  life.  The  extraordinary  recreation 
advantages  of  this  city — its  year-round  availa- 
bility   of    outdoor    sports    and    surroundings   of 


mountain,  forest  and  sea — are  tremendous  health 
and  happiness  assets,  but  only  as  they  are  util- 
ized. The  opportunities  are  all  too  little  known 
to  citizen  and  visitor  alike,  and  require  much 
publicity  and  organization  before  they  can  be 
utilized  to  anything  approaching  their  possible 
values. 

LOW    COST    OF    LIVING 

Compared  with  the  great  eastern  cities,  San 
Francisco  possesses  a  strong  advantage  in  its 
comparatively  low  cost  of  living  and  low  cost  of 
attractive  home  construction.  Sufficient  effort 
should  be  made  to  continue  and  increase  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  cost  of  living.  Practically  every 
great  industrial  city  of  the  East  has  recently  or- 
ganized large  projects  for  the  building  of  work- 
men's home  sections,  seeking  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  San 
Francisco  requires  similar  projects  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

High  morale  in  an  army  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  essential  to  victory  and  esprit  de 
corps  is  sought  in  business  as  an  essential  to  the 
highest  success.  The  civic  spirit  of  a  community 
has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  city  progress. 
San  Francisco  above  all  else  at  the  present  mo- 
ment requires  the  creation  of  civic  spirit,  a  just 
pride  in  itself  and  institutions;  a  willingness  to 
forget  class  or  business  differences  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  benefit  of  the  city's  ad- 
vance, a  great  vision  and  ambition  for  the 
city — all  those  things  which  are  summarized  in 
the  term  "team  spirit."  Only  if  this  team  spirit 
and  the  resultant  team  play  are  secured  will 
this  city  have  a  chance  to  win  its  championship 
contest. 

BUSINESS   SUCCESS   ESSENTIAL 

A  high  average  of  business  success  is  essential 
to  rapid  city  progress.  It  costs  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  build  and  keep  up  a  fine  modern 
city,  and  such  sums  cannot  be  provided  by  an 
unsuccessful  business  community.  The  high 
standards  of  living  essential  to  an  achieving 
citizenship  are  possible  only  with  a  high  general 
level  of  income,  which  can  be  paid  only  by  pro- 
gressive and  highly  successful  business  enter- 
prise. 

A  community  can  do  much  to  secure  the  suc- 


cess of  its  enterprises  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
gressiveness, advancement  of  methods  and  high 
standards  that  will  secure  a  high  average  of 
growth.  The  physical  and  social  improvements 
already  outlined  will  work  directly  to  this  end, 
but  San  Francisco  has  in  addition  a  number  of 
special  opportunities  for  direct  business  develop- 
ment. 

This  city  has  the  largest  local  market,  both  in 
size  and  purchasing  power,  in  the  Far  West. 
This  market  can  be  made  a  very  substantial  aid 
to  the  success  and  growth  of  the  industrial  and 
mercantile  community.  The  average  San  Fran- 
ciscan would  purchase  San  Francisco-made  goods 
much  more  largely  if  he  knew  something  of  the 
variety  and  quality  of  things  made  here. 

A  home  products  exposition,  organized  with 
sufficient  showing  of  the  community  life  and  in- 
dustry, and  with  adequate  features  of  entertain- 
ment, can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  visited 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  of  the  city. 
Such  an  exposition  will  greatly  stimulate  appre- 
ciation of  their  city  by  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
home  market. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN   TRADE 

San  Francisco,  by  lower  cost  of  shipment  and 
road  and  rail  facilities,  has  the  preferred  posi- 
tion In  much  the  largest  district  market  in  the 
Far  West.  It  has  manifest  advantages  also  for 
the  development  of  foreign  trade.  Both  district 
and  foreign  markets  must  be  actively  cultivated 
to  be  secured  and  held.  Trade  trips,  expositions, 
study  of  foreign  markets,  cultivation  of  relations 
abroad,  and  a  very  active  organization  for  for- 
eign trade  development — these  are  essential  parts 
of  the  San  Francisco  program. 

Modern  business  has  become  highly  systema- 
tized and  scientific.  Research  and  experiment 
and  exchange  of  information  are  continually 
opening  new  avenues  for  securing  greater  busi- 
ness success.  Much  of  such  work  is  now  being 
performed  co-operatively  and  through  national 
institutions  with  which  the  city  can  secure  valua- 
ble  contact. 

San  Francisco  can  make  valuable  use  of  these 
better  business  movements.  It  is  proposed  as  part 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Rapid  Development  of  Oakland  as  Port 

New  indue  tries  Along  the  East  Bay  Waterfront  Include  Iron 
Works  and  Ship  Building  Plants^  Factories   and  'Terminals 


IT  was  Will  Spakespeare  ^\ho  first  drew 
the  "deadly  parallel."  And  ever  since 
it  has  been  the  fashion  in  our  most 
recherche  political  circles  to  demand  of  the 
dear  people  to  "gaze  on  this  picture  and 
then  on  that" — with  what  deadly  effect  the 
victims  of  the  "deadly  parallel"  can  give 
ample  evidence. 

Nevertheless — and  notwithstanding  the 
immortal  bard's  asseveration — comparisons 
are  not  always  odious.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  frequently  most  estimable.  There- 
fore, touching  Oakland  and  its  sister  cities 
on  the  mainland  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  "then  and  now"  status 
of  the  port  of  Oakland.  "Then"  we  will 
place  in  the  vear  1913  and  "now"  in  Anno 
Domini   1921. 

Then  Oakland  inner  harbor  had  but  sev- 
enteen concerns  operating  along  its  shores, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  were  compara- 
tively small  in  their  scope. 

Now  the  inner  harbor  concerns  number 
thirty-eight,  and  among  them  are  some  of 
the  largest  industries  of  their  kind  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Nineteen-thirteen  is  selected  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  because  in  that  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  operations  in  developing 
this  harbor  were  well  under  way  and  had 
begun  to  attract  industries  to  the  mainland. 
At  that  time  the  principal  concerns  front- 
ing the  inner  harbor  were  as  follows,  in 
their  order  from  the  bay  eastward : 

IX  OAKLAND 
Western   Pacific  Railroad;   mole   and   ferry 

slip. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;   freight  slip  and 

shipyards. 
Western   Pacific  Railroad;    freight  yards. 
Moore    &    Scott    Iron    Works;    ship    repair 

yard. 


By  Elgexe  Bowles 
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Howard  Company;  freight  warehousing  and 

forwarding. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;   ferry  slip    (foot 

of  Broadway). 
Municipal   wharves. 
Hogan  Lumber  Company. 
Adams   wharves. 
Sunset  Lumber  Company. 
Standard    Gas  Engine   Company. 
E.  K.  Wood  Lumber   Compan\-. 
Union  Gas  Engine  Company. 

IX   ALAMEDA 
Barnes     &     Tibbitts;     wooden     ship     repair 

yard. 
United    Engineering   Company;    ship    repair 

yard. 
Alaska    Packers'    Association. 
Dow  Pump  Works. 
These  industries  extended  form  the  bay 
to  the  head  of  Brooklyn  Basin,  a  distance 
of  four  and  three-quarter  miles. 

In  1921  the  industries  fronting  Oakland 
inner  harbor  in  the  same  order  as  above  are 
as  follows: 

IX   OAKLAXD 

Western  Pacific  Railroad;  mole  and  ferry 
slip. 

Clement  &  Sons;   copra  storage. 

Southern   Pacific   Company;    shipyards. 

C.  &  O.  Lumber  Company. 

Moore    Shipbuilding    Company. 

Howard    Company;    terminals. 

King   Coal    Company. 

Municipal  wharf  and  dock  and  warehouses. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad ;  Broadway  ferry 
slip. 

Rhodes-Jamieson  &  Co.;  coal  and  building 
materials. 

Municipal   wharves. 

Hogan    Lumber    Company. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway; 
terminals  and  factory  buildings. 

Sunset  Lumber  Company. 

Hanlon  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 


Great  Western  Power  Company. 
Oakland  Lime  and   Cement  Company. 
Oakland  Launch  and  Tugboat  Company. 
Crowley  Launch  and  Tugboat  Company. 
Standard    American    Dredging   Company. 
San       Francisco      Shipbuilding      Company 

(Government  Island). 
Standard   Gas  Engine  Company. 
E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Company. 
Union   Gas  Engine  Company. 
W.   F.  Stone  Shipbuilding  Company. 
Western    Milling   Company. 
Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine  Company. 
Mercantile  Box  Company. 
Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Company. 

IX  ALAMEDA 

Associated   Oil    Company. 

Standard   Coal   Company.  . 

Associated  Oil  Company  (new  plant  under 
construction). 

Bethlehem   Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Alaska   Packers'  Association. 

Barnes  &  Tibbitts  Drydock  and  Shipbuild- 
ing   Company. 

Rolph  Coal  Company   (proposed  bunkers). 

Dow  Pump  and  Diesel  Engine  Company. 

Rhodes-Jamieson  &  Co. 

These  industries  extend  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  San  Leandro  Bay,  a  distance 
of  nine  and  one-eighth  miles.  The  Moore 
&  Scott  Iron  Works  and  the  United  En- 
gineering Works  have  become,  respectively, 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  and  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with 
the  largest  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
standing  well  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
list  of  American  shipyards. 

The  City  of  Oakland  has  constructed  a 
quay  wharf  and  dock,  with  warehouses. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  established  a 
terminal  and  factory  tract,  as  has  the  How- 
ard Company.  The  Hanlon  Shipyard  is 
one  of  the  leading  yards  on  the  Coast. 
Government  Island  has  been  utilized  for 
the  building  of  concrete  ships.  The  Alaska 
(Continued  on  page  Iq) 
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of  the  program  to  create  a  great  information 
service  that  will  secure  contact  with  all  of  these 
movements  and  sources  of  information  and  keep 
the  business  enterprises  of  the  city  in  contact 
with  the  best  of  such  work.  A  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  technical  and  professional  bodies  of 
the  community  is  also  proposed,  so  that  special 
studies  can  be  made  for  local  betterments  and  so 
that  the  service  of  specialists,  whether  in  busi- 
ness of  university,  shall  be  more  fully  brought 
into  play  for  the  strengthening  of  civic  and 
business  activities.  This  greater  contact  with 
business  information  and  wider  use  of  technical 
facilities  can  be  made  of  special  importance  to 
the  smaller  concern,  handicapped  in  its  own  con- 
tacts or  in  the  breadth  of  experience  of  its  man- 
agers. 

MUST  CO   FORW.^RD   OR   BACK 

Any  living  organism  is  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  growth  in  powers  or  stature  or 
an  inevitable  falling  back.  Any  city  must  achieve 
a  healthy  growth  for  continuing  success.  A  rapid 


advance  in  size  and  power  is  as  essential  to 
the  winning  of  its  great  contest  by  San  Francisco 
as  it  would  be  for  any  industrial  or  any  ahtletic 
team.  The  developyment  of  a  new  enterprise 
nowadays  is  worked  out  very  carefully,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  being  at  least  informally  followed. 

The  discovery  of  opportunity;  the  visualiza- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  by  trying  to  foresee  how 
it  can  best  be  developed  and  the  pitfalls  to  be 
met;  promotion  to  secure  the  necessary  interest 
and  financial  support;  choice  of  location  to  get 
the  best  chances  of  success  and  efficient  produc- 
tion and  market  opportunity.  The  city  has  the 
opportunity  to  capitalize  this  modern  business 
movement,  and  particularly  that  of  scientific 
choice  of  location,  by  analyzing  its  location  ad- 
vantages and  proceeding  to  develop  them  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  the  individual  business 
proceeds.  The  San  Francisco  program  develops 
this  method  in  full  for  San  Francisco. 

PLAN   INDUSTRIAL  SURVEYS 

A  line  of  intensive  industrial  surveys  is  to  be 
made.  These  will  disclose  special  opportunities 
for  new  industries,  give  the  information  for  pre- 
paring careful  briefs  regarding  them  and  pro- 
vide a  reservoir  of  information  from  which  de- 
tailed information  service  can  be  given  regard- 
ing mercantile,  industrial  and  civic  questions. 


Industrial  briefs  will  be  prepared  from  these 
studies  and  used  exactly  as  the  business  promoter 
prepares  and  utilizes  them  in  private  industries. 
Prospect  lists  will  be  prepared  from  all  avail- 
able sources,  such  as  contacts  with  national  as- 
sociations, advertisement  in  trade  papers,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  general  interest  of  citizens 
aroused  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
likely  prospects  in  correspondence,  travel  and 
conversation. 

Publicity  can  be  made  to  perform  the  same 
functions  for  the  city  as  for  private  enterprises 
— to  secure  wider  attention,  develop  good  will, 
and  carry  the  wider  contact  forward  with  a 
large   line   of  prospects. 

INFORMATION    BUREAU    PROPOSED 

With  full  information  in  hand,  briefs  prepared 
and  prospect  work  providing  the  opportunity,  the 
industrial  advance  of  the  citj'  becomes  a  matter 
of  follow-up  and  salesmanship.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco program  provides  these  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  modern  industrial  promotion  bureau, 
adequately  manned  and  equipped  for  its  work. 

All  of  the  work  outlined  will   assist  this  de- 
partment, as,  for  example,  that  by  providing  re- 
quired sites  and  facilities  and  the  business  and 
living  conditions  that  will   add  general   attrac- 
(Continued  on  page  iq) 
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OAKLAND  AS  A  PORT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


!  Packers'  Association  has  expanded  and  im- 
proved its  property  greatly  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  making  excellent  industrial 
property  along  the  southerly  shore  of  the 
inner  harbor  by  dredging  and  filling. 

Twelve  of  the  concerns  located  on  the 
inner  harbor  report  moving  commodities  in 
the  fiscal  year  1919-1920  amounting  to 
more  than  2,000,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly 
$27,000,000.     Three  other  concerns  report 

I  a  tonnage  of  an  additional  427,000,  value 
not  given. 

WESTERN    WATERFRONT 

In  1913  the  Oakland  western  waterfront 
had  only  one  shipping  facility,  the  long 
wharf  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
In  1921  there  are  on  this  outer  harbor  the 
Parr  Terminal  Company,  Albers  Bros.' 
Milling  Company,  the  Union  Construction 
Company,  shipbuilders,  and  the  new  docks 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  erected 
to  the  south  of  Oakland  pier  to  take  the 
place  of  the  long  wharf,  now  demolished. 

The  Parr  terminals  opened  in  April, 
1920,  and  already  they  report  that  their 
facilities  are  overtaxed. 

Data  compiled  recently  by  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  naval  base  campaign  indicated  an  in- 
dustrial growth  of  400  per  cent  in  five  years 
in  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley.  In 
1914  industrial  wage  earners  in  these  cities 
totaled  10,112  (U.  S.  Census).  In  1920 
a  careful  estimate,  based  on  returns  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  places  the  total  at 
between  55,000  and  60,000.  On  this 
basis  these  three  cities — all  immediately  ad- 
joining and  practically  one  city — showed  a 
growth  eight  times  as  great  industrially  as 
any  city  of  the  same  size  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1910  (U.  S.  Census)  there  were  576 
industrial  plants  in  the  three  cities.  The 
records  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce now  show  about  1700. 


In  the  words  of  the  well-known  adver- 
tiser, "there's  a  reason."    Here  it  is: 

When  old  Mother  Earth  cooled  down 
after  the  first  seven  days  of  time,  wide 
stretches  of  level  land  were  left  along  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  These 
made  natural  rail  routes  from  the  interior 
to  natural  dock  sites.  The  result  has  been 
that  Oakland  is  really  the  place  "where 
rail  meets  sail,"  for  here  car  can  be  shunted 
along  shipside,  and  cargo  transfer  go  for- 
ward with  maximum  of  celerity  and  the 
minimum  of  motion. 

How  well  skippers  like  this  arrangement 
and  how  much  it  is  to  their  profit  is  shown 
in  the  following  episode  concerning  an  Oak- 
land dock  manager: 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Parr  terminals  in- 
duced the  captain  of  the  Willfaro  to  un- 
load a  cargo  of  steel  at  their  wharves.  The 
captain  sailed  his  vessel  across  the  bay  with 
some  misgivings,  for  he  had  heard  eerie 
tales  about  the  harbor  of  Oakland. 

With  no  more  trouble  than  in  navigating 
the  deep  Pacific,  the  captain  brought  his 
ship  alongside  the  wharf,  there  to  be  met 
with  his  greatest  surprise. 

Box  cars  were  quickly  shunted  alongside 
his  vessel,  modern  machinery  hoisted  out 
the  cargo  and  away  he  sailed,  six  days 
later.  The  Willfaro  had  figured  on  giving 
over  fifteen  days  to  the  job.  In  addition 
to  the  nine  days  in  time  there  was  saved 
more  than  40  cents  a  ton  in  unloading 
charges.  And  the  dock  manager  made  an 
equal  sum  per  ton  for  his  company  on  the 
job,  so  all  hands  were  happy. 

COMBINATION   OF   RAIL  AND  WATER 

It  is  this  rare  combination  of  rail  and 
water  meeting  that  makes  Oakland  go  for- 
ward with  such  great  industrial  strides. 
It  is  this  same  combination  that  influenced 
the  navy  experts  to  select  the  east  side  of 
the  bay  for  the  Pacific  Coast  naval  base. 
Here  is  the  proof  in  the  words  of  the 
navy's  own  experts,  the  McKean  Board : 

The  Board  is  impressed  with  the  much  more 
favorable  location  of  this  site  for  the  delivery 
and  storage  of  fuel,  both  coal  and  oil  and  of 
all  ship's  stores  and  industrial  supplies  deliv- 
ered by  rail. 


This  feature  makes  this  site  by  far  the  most 
desirable  one  on  which  to  locate  the  complete 
fleet  supply  base,  so  essential  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
for  trans-shipment  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  for  the  fleet  when  operating 
therefrom. 

The  Board  invites  attention  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  new  shipyards  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  which  indicates  that  local  commercial 
interests,  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding San  Francisco  Bay,  now  apparently 
prefer  this  area  for  these  activities  to  those  pre- 
viously most  in  favor. 

Besides  the  acquisition  of  this  immense 
Government  plant — the  largest  naval  base 
in  the  world,  covering  5340  acres  or  about 
eight  and  a  third  square  miles,  with  a  water 
frontage  on  San  Francisco  Bay  of  more 
than  seven  miles — some  of  the  "high  lights" 
of  the  growth  of  the  Oakland  section  are: 

Oakland  is  one  of  the  ten  fastest  growing 
cities  in  the  country  as  shown  by  the  1920 
census. 

Oakland  led  all  cities  in  the  Twelfth  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  in  improved  business 
conditions. 

Each  week  Oakland's  bank  clearings  have 
increased  over  the  corresponding  week  in 
the  year  before. 

Oakland  led  all  Class  i  cities  in  California 
in  percentage  of  increase  in  telephones. 

Industrially,  the  following  developments 
catch  the  keen  business  eye: 

The  acquisition  of  three  large  nationally 
known  and  nationally  operated  concerns, 
namely:  Palmolive  Soap  Company,  Conti- 
nental Can  Company  and  the  Ajax  Forge 
Company. 

Sales    of    industrial    property    valued    at 
,600,  aggregating  115.96  acres,  an  aver- 
age value  of  $6000  per  acre. 

Industrial  building  permits  amounting  to 
$2,780,140,  against  last  year's  $1,683,373,  3" 
increase  of  $1,096,767,  or  65  per  cent. 

The  securing  of  sixty-five  new  industries, 
whose  acquisition,  reliable  industrial  engi- 
neers estimate,  mean  a  capital  investment  of 
$9,000,000,  4000  more  employees  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  pay  roll  of  $7,000,000. 

The  launching  at  the  shipyards  of  twenty- 
seven  vessels,  total  tonnage  242,500,  valued 
at  $45,000,000. 

The  opening  of  the  Parr  Terminal  on 
the  Western  Waterfront  and  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  service  between  Oakland 
and  Baltimore  via  Panama  Canal  by  four 
large  steamship  lines. 


FOR  A  GREATER  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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tion  to  its  efforts.  The  department  will  also  pro- 
vide itself  with  special  aids  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Careful  investigation  and  checking  of  all  pro- 
jects will  provide  against  future  failure  being 
built  up  by  encouraging  enterprises  for  which 
there  is  no  definite  opportunity,  or  which  are  not 
competently  organized.  The  providing  of  indus- 
trial incubators,  loft  buildings  especially  ar- 
ranged for  manufacturing  with  direct  transpor- 
tation service,  and  heat,  light  and  power  fur- 
nished on  meter.  Such  buildings  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  small  enterprise  to  start  with  a  much 
smaller  capital  than  ordinarily  necessary,  and 
after  its  possibilities  are  fully  proved  to  go 
ahead  with  the  requisite  larger  plant  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Special  assistance  in  securing  consideration  of 
new  projects  and  in  providing  favorable  con- 
tacts with  capital  have  been  provided  under 
proper  safeguards  by  a  number  of  eastern  in- 
dustrial  communities.    Organized    and   adequate 


safeguard   work   of  this   kind   can   be  made   to 
perform   service  for   San   Francisco. 

GOOD   GOVERNMENT  IS    PRECEDENT 

The  relationship  of  good  government  to  city 
progress  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  We 
commonly  turn  over  to  the  city  government  such 
important  functions  as  education,  health  pro- 
tection, recreation,  conservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  furnishing  of  great  groups  of  util- 
ities and  public  structures.  There  is  no  other 
group  of  services  equally  vital  to  conditions  of 
living  and   individual   efficiency. 

It  is  the  common  observation  of  students  of 
public  efficiency  that  American  city  government 
is  not  giving  more  than  50  per  cent  of  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  results  through  public  ex- 
penditures. At  the  same  time  practically  every 
American  city  is  finding  it  impossible  to  furnish 
greatly  needed  services  and  public  works,  and 
they  are  therefore  falling  far  short  of  achieving 
the  best  conditions  for  success. 

San  Francisco  shares  these  difficulties  in  com- 
mon with  other  American  cities,  and  the  com- 
mon remedies  must  be  applied  here.  Archaic  or- 
ganization and  business  methods  fixed  by  law 
are  very  generally  preventing  even  the  best  men 
from  giving  high-grade  service  through  govern- 


mental departments.  A  reorganization  following 
the  basic  laws  of  good  organization  practice,  and 
permitting  the  adoption  of  modern  business  meth- 
ods is  required. 

EXPERT    SERVICE    AVAILABLE 

The  most  expert  service  along  every  line  in 
the  community  should  be  made  available  at 
least  in  advisory  capacity  to  the  city  government. 
Municipal  research  can  be  expanded  in  direct 
co-operation  with  the  various  departments,  pro- 
viding the  best  methods  of  business  detail.  But 
nothing  is  so  essential  to  good  government  an'd 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  general  interest 
on  the  part  of  citizens  and  willingness  to  share 
the  public  service  load.  Wide  education  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  to  the  importance  of 
governmental  affairs  as  their  own  affairs,  and 
stimulus  of  active  citizen  interest  are  basic  es- 
sentials to  a  great  forward  movement  for  this 
city. 

Every  city  is  the  center  of  a  district.  Its  en- 
ergies are  largely  engaged  in  satisfaction  of  the 
economic  demands  and  transaction  of  business 
originating  in  that  district  and  its  importance  is 
measured  most  directly  by  the  size  and  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  which  swings  within  its 
economic   and   social   influence. 
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Pacific  Port  Terminal  Project  for  Berkeley 

Great  East  Bay  lVaterfro7tt  Plans  Fall  in  Line  With  Proposed 
American  Offensive  for  the  'Trade  of  the  Orient  and  Far  East 


THE  Federal  Government  continues 
to  be  interested  in  the  development 
of  Berkeley's  harbor  and  in  the  engi- 
neering plans  made  for  the  Pacific  Port 
Terminal  by  B.  F.  Cresson  Jr.  and  Charles 
W.  Stafford,  of  New  York  City. 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  War 
Department   at  Washington,   through   the 


chief  of  engineers.  General  Lansing  H. 
Beach,  by  the  United  States  District  Engi- 
neer, Colonel  Herbert  Deakyne,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  survey  and  estimates  and  to 
submit  his  recommendations  covering  the 
extent  the  Federal  Government  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  channel  work  for  the  initial 
development. 


This  follows  upon  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey made  under  instructions  by  the  sixty- 
sixth  Congress  and  provided  for  in  H.  R. 
Bill  11892,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
instance  of  Congressman  J.  A.  Elston  and 
approved  June  5,  1920.  This  bill  is  known 
as  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill.  It  author- 
ized  and   directed   the   Secretary  of  War, 
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through  the  chief  of  engineers,  to  cause 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  to  be 
made  on  the  East  Bay  Harbor,  extending 
from  the  Key  Route  Mole  to  the  Contra 
Costa  County  line. 

PRELIMIXARY   REPORT    MADE 

The  United  States  District  Engineer 
has  made  the  preliminary  survey.  He  sub 
mitted  his  report  to  Washington  after  the 
hearing  held  in  the  Berkeley  City  Hall 
November  13,  1920,  at  which  time  facts 
and  figures  were  presented  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Pacific  Port  Terminal  and 
the  need  of  the  development  to  the  entire 
nation.  This  hearing  was  largely  attended 
by  prominent  East  Bay  citizens  and  others 
and  addresses  were  made  on  the  subject 
to  the  effect  that  the  improvement  is  de- 
sirable and   necessary. 

The  Federal  Government  moves 
slowly  but  surely.  As  stated  by  Colonel 
Deakyne  at  the  Berkeley  hearing,  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  passes  an  item  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  calling  for  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  a  certain  place  or 
places  and  the  first  step  is  an  investigation 
bv  the  local  officer  to  determine  what  the 
people  want,  what  the  prospects  of  com- 
merce are,  what  the  general  need  of  the 
improvement  is,  and  on  that  a  report  is 
made  to  Washington,  stating  whether  or 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  officer  the 
improvement   appears  to  be  warranted. 

That  report  goes  to  a  General  Board  of 
Review  in  Washington  and  from  that  Board 
it  goes  to  the  chief  of  engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  If  the  report  is  favor- 
able and  that  favorable  view  is  concurred  in 
in  Washington,  the  next  step  is  a  survey  to 
determine  Just    what    improvement    should 


be  made  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  improvement.  That  is  then 
done. 

The  local  officer  makes  a  further  report 
stating  the  work  that  is  required  to  improve 
the  place  for  navigation,  the  cost  of  such 
work  and  perhaps  other  things,  such  as  local 
co-operation,  incidental  benefits,  and  so  on. 
This  report  goes  through  the  same  procedure 
as  the  first  one — goes  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
view in  Washington,  then  to  the  chief  of 
engineers,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  then  the  whole  matter  goes  to  the  Con- 
gress. Any  further  action  rests  with  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate 
any  money  for  the  work,  that  is  done  and 
the  work  goes  ahead. 

The  preliminary  e.\amination  referred 
to  has  been  made.  Colonel  Deakyne 's  report 
has  gone  to  Washington,  and  apparently 
it  was  favorable,  for  otherwise  instructions 
to  make  a  more  complete  survey  with  esti- 
mates of  cost,  etc.,  would  not  have  been 
given. 

PERMITS    FOR    FIRST    UNITS 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief  of  En- 
gineers have  already  issued  permits  for  the 
first  unit,  which  is  located  in  Berkeley. 

The  survey  now  to  be  made  will  in- 
clude : 

( 1 )  How  the  work  is  to  be  done,  which 
necessitates  soundings  of  the  area. 

(2)  Work   recommended  to  be  done  by 
the    Federal    Government. 

(3)  Details  of   the   work   and   estimates 
of  the  cost. 

When  this  report  is  made  and  passes 
through  the  prescribed  channels,  it  goes  to 
the  Congress  for  action. 

There  is  considerable  work  involved  in 
making  the  investigation  now  ordered. 
Colonel   Deakyne  states  that  he  will  pro- 


ceed as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  order  that 
the  matter  may  be  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

READY    FOR    OFFENSIVE 

The  unusually  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  follow- 
ing up  the  survey  of  the  East  Bay  Harbor 
is  particularly  fortunate  at  this  time.  Ad- 
vices from  Washington  state  that  an  Amer- 
ican offensive  in  the  Far  East  probably  will 
be  the  major  movement  in  an  impending 
world  shifting  of  ocean  trade  routes. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  objective  of 
the  Far  East  offensive  will  be  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  trans-Pacific  trade  to  offset  losses 
in  Europe  and  South  America  and  avert  a 
slump,  that  without  outlets  for  American 
productivity  might  affect  every  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry.  The  program 
is  stated  to  include  the  establishment  of 
new  steamship  lines  operating  through  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  all  the  West  Coast,  together  with  de- 
velopment of  port  facilities  and  placing  of 
new  manufacturing  industries  throughout 
the  Pacific  Coast  country. 

Also  it  is  contemplated  to  have  extensive 
campaigning  to  induce  heavy  American  in- 
vestments in  railroad  building  and  indus- 
trial development  in  China;  investments  in 
Japan;  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Austra- 
lia; government  and  private  interests  co- 
operating in  making  Manila  what  Gib- 
raltar and  Hongkong  are  to  British  foreign 
trade.  Also  in  fostering  great  industrial 
investments  in  Siberia  as  soon  as  the  polit- 
ical conditions  permit. 


Big  Expansion  Plans  for  Parr  Terminal  at  Oakland 


PLANS  are  now  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Parr  Terminal  Company 
for  a  proposed  six-story  factory  loft  build- 
ing, to  be  erected  on  the  Parr  properties 
on  the  Oakland  waterfront.  The  building 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000, 
according  to  estimates  furnished  Fred  D. 
Parr,   president  of  the  company. 

The  factory  loft,  according  to  Parr,  will 
be  a  departure  from  anything  yet  attempted 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  that  all  facilities 
and  service  in  the  entire  buildfng  will  be 
furnished  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  occu- 
pants. This,  it  is  stated,  will  assure  ready 
rental  of  space  in  the  new  building  and 
will  make  way  for  numerous  moderate-size 
industrial  enterprises  that  wish  to  locate 
but  have  been  hampered  because  of  the 
lack  of  loft  space  available. 

According  to  plans  of  the  Parr  officials, 
loft  space  in  the  new  building  will  be  al- 
loted  to  occupants  on  a  nominal  rent  basis 
and  a  fixed  tariff  rate  will  be  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  "apartment  house"  facilities 
afforded  by  the  building  management.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  metal  sash,  each  wing  being 
73  feet  in  width,  which  will  assure  suffi- 
cient  light   for   any   industrial   institution. 


Floor   space    available    in    the    "apartment 
lofts"  will  total  20,875  square  feet. 

Light  and  heat,  power,  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  gas,  electricity  and  telephones 
are  among  the  features  which,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  Parr  interests,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  building.  A  central  traffic 
bureau  will  also  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  tenants. 

The  entire  ground  floor  of  the  building 
will  be  occupied  by  a  central  shipping,  re- 
ceiving and  warehousing  department,  oper- 
ated by  the  building  management  for  the 
convenience  of  tenants.  Raw  materials 
will  be  received  and  delivered  to  occupants 
on  the  floors  above  as  needed.  Finished 
products  also  will  be  stored,  to  be  shipped 
by  water,  rail  or  motor  transport,  as  de- 
sired. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  build- 
ing. Parr  officials  point  out,  is  that  it  will 
be  so  located  that  water,  rail  and  motor 
truck  lines  are  available  at  its  very  doors. 
This  they  say  will  eliminate  the  loss  of 
valuable  time  and  labor,  and  with  the  cen- 
tral shipping  and  receiving  department  in 
operation  will  do  away  with  the  handling 
charges  for  both  raw  and  finished  products 


to  a  great  extent.  Savings  afforded  by 
these  features  alone,  they  say,  will  assure 
the  rental  of  all  space  in  the  building  be- 
fore it  is  completed. 

Recent  surveys  conducted  by  the  New  In- 
dustries Committee  of  the  Oakland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  disclosed  the  fact  that 
several  industrial  concerns  desirous  of  lo- 
cating on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  had  been 
forced  to  establish  elsewhere  because  of  the 
lack  of  factory  loft  space  available. 

Architects  who  made  the  drawings  in- 
cluded plans  for  additional  units,  which 
may  be  added  to  the  original  building  at 
any  time  without  interfering  with  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  building  or  with  the 
operations  of  the  "apartment-house  facil- 
ities." 

Freight  and  passenger  elevator  service  in 
the  new  building  will  be  so  arranged  that 
direct  elevator  service  will  be  located  at 
one  end  of  the  floor  space  allotted  to  each 
tenant.  In  the  elevator  shafts  will  be  lo- 
cated fireproof  staircases  and  shafts  which 
will  house  all  of  the  necessary  pipes  and 
conduits  for  gas,  electric  light,  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  direct  current  and  telephone 
lines. 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  is  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing  city,  and  while 
a  separate  municipality,  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  part  of  San  Francisco  because  of  geo- 
graphical location  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  her  industries  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  business  interests  of  San  Francisco. 
This  city  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  larg- 
est industries  of  their  kind  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  large  variety  of  manufacturing 
plants  located  here,  together  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  industrial  tonnage,  has 
placed  South  San  Francisco  among  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  While  large  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured products  from  the  factories  of  this 
city  are  purchased  for  domestic  markets, 
the  export  trade  has  grown  very  rapidly 
and  to  large  proportions. 

Steel  products,  paint  and  white  lead  es- 
pecially, are  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The   large   variety   and    quantity   of   steel 


products  manufactured  at  the  plants  in  this 
city  have  made  South  San  Francisco  well 
known  in  the  steel  world,  and  these  prod- 
ucts are  going  to  many  foreign  ports. 

MANUFACTURING 

This  partial  list  will  serve  to  show  the 
large  variety  of  manufacturing  found  in 
South  San  Francisco:  Open  hearth  steel 
products,  billets  for  forging,  ingots  for 
forging,  bolt,  rivet  and  wire  rods,  square 
and  round  deformed  bars  for  re-enforcing, 
square  twisted  bars  for  re-enforcing,  steel 
towers,  steel  tanks,  freight  cars,  steel  black 
and  galvanized  pipe,  wire  and  wire  rope, 
distillate  engines,  full  diesel  engines,  gray 
iron,  manganese  bronze,  electric  steel,  brass 
and  aluminum  castings ;  plate  work,  cast 
iron,  steel  back  and  diamond  S-brake  shoes, 
mechanics'  tin,  white  lead,  paints  of  all 
kinds,  glue,  varnish,  oils,  vaults,  monu- 
ments, fertilizer,  rice  milling,  etc. 

Meat  packing  is  also  a  very  prominent 
industry    in    South    San    Francisco.     The 


volume  of  business  at  this  point  in  this  in- 
dustry has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  and 
now  runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  cold  storage  facilities  are  of 
large  capacity  and  exceptionally  modern. 
Many  cars  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are 
handled  daily,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  plants  absolutely  mod- 
ern and  to  install  the  best  system  and 
process  used  in  the  meat  packing  business. 
Separate  plants  for  by-products  are  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  packing  plants 
to  take  care  of  this  phase  of  the  business, 
and  these  by-products,  as  well  as  meats,  are 
disposed  of  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
markets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

South  San  Francisco  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  and  is  also 
served  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Western  Pa- 
cific railroads.  The  various  manufactur- 
ers are  also  served  by  the  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Belt  Railway. 


This    Illustration 
Shows  Situation 

of  South  San 
Francisco  in  San 

Francisco    Bay 

and  its  Proximity 

to  the  City  of 

San  Francisco 
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Pan  Pacific  Map  of  the  World  Showi 


WHAT  do  you  want  to  know  about  foreign 
trade?    Do  you  want  information  or  help? 
Write  us.   Do  you  want  markets  or  agencies? 
Ask  us.  Do  you  want  something  done  that  is  within 
our  scope?   Put  it  squarely  up  to  us 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 

When  we  have  reached  that  goal,  the  publishers 
of  Pan  Pacific  are  confident  that  the  voyage  will 
prove  to  have  been  profitable.  We  can  not  be  per- 
suaded that  it  can  be  otherwise.  The  pursuit  of  a 
sound  business  policy  always  pays.  Pan  Pacific  has 


Forgive  us  if  we  are  a  little  "breezy"  in  our  no  fad  to  promote.  We  only  want  you  to  have  all 

style.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  at  heart  very  that  is  coming  to  you  because  we  want  all  that  is 

sober-minded,  only  we  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  coming  to  us. 

just  folks  who,  without  any  pretenses,  are  launch-  We  are  for  you.    Are  you  for  us? 

ing  out  on  the  sea  of  enterprise  with  faith  in  our  In  with  the  gangways!    Oflf  with  the  hawsers! 

ability  with  your  co-operation  to  bring  our  ship  to  Let  her  swing  out  into  the  stream !    Full  speed 

port.  ahead! 
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VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


our  wheat,  our  cotton,  our  canned  fruits  and  fish. 
The  world  is  naked  and  hungry  while  our  factories 
are  dark  and  our  workmen  idle  because  the  world 
which  could  keep  us  busy  and  make  us  prosperous 
cannot  pay  spot  cash. 

But  the  world  has  property  in  abundance  to  offer 
as  security,  and  will,  in  course  of  time,  have  goods 
to  exchange  as  spot  cash  for  our  trade.  The  basis 
of  sound  credit  is  available.  We  must  widen  our 
comprehension  of  finance  and  provide  the  machin- 
ery of  credits  so  that  we  may  get  the  available 
trade,  feed  and  clothe  the  world  with  our  surpluses 
and  secure  to  our  workers  employment  and  to  our 
employers  profitable  business. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVERTISING 


The  efficient  foreign  trade  advertisement  need  not  necessarily  be  worded  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  it  is  to  reach.  BUT  IT  MUST  BE  STRIKINGLY  EASILY 
UNDERSTANDABLE  AND  INTERESTING.  Change  it  frequently.  Use  as  large 
space  as  possible  so  as  not  to  be  lost  among  others  on  a  page.  Word  it  carefully  in  simple, 
dignified,  direct  English.  USE  A  PICTURE  OF  YOUR  GOODS,  or  a  "cut"  that 
tells  a  story.  The  overseas  recipient  of  Pan  Pacific  will  get  a  translation  if  he  is  in- 
terested in  the  picture  story  of  your  "ad."  If  you  will  entrust  us  with  the  responsibility 
and  tell  us  the  facts  we  will  prepare  your  "ad"  for  you. 

*  *    • 

ADVERTISING  IS  NEWS 

Its  purpose  is  to  tell  NEWS.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  stale.  It  must  say 
something.  It  must  be  truthful,  but  it  must  stimulate  to  action.  That  is  the  only  kind 
of  news  that  is  worth  telling  anyway.  And  when  you  are  paying  to  have  such  a  story 
told,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  have  it  told  right. 

WE  HAVE  REAL  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  MANY  COUNTRIES 

From  these  representatives  we  get  real  news  of  the  standing  of  business  houses,  the 
course  of  trade,  opportunities,  facts  of  inestimable  value.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  get 
the  organization  we  are  developing  to  function.  But  it  will  work  in  your  favor  and  it 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  advertisers. 

*  »    » 

A  BULLETIN  SERVICE 

Just  as  we  send  out  on  a  Monday  a  Bulletin  to  our  advertisers  who  are  near  enough 
to  us  to  be  benefited  by  it,  so  we  send  letters  to  concerns  abroad  who  should  read  your 
advertisement  calling  their  atttention  to  it  and  to  you  and  our  representatives  are  in- 
structed to  follow  this  up  with  personal  work.  This  kind  of  work  is  bound  to  get  you 
results  in  course  of  time. 

*  *    * 

ASK  US  QUESTIONS 

If  you  have  a  legal  problem  in  connection  with  your  overseas  trade  either  abroad  or  at 
home,  our  legal  adviser  will  give  you  such  advice  as  is  practicable  in  this  column,  and 
if  more  is  needed  it  can  be  arranged  for.  Our  weekly  bulletin  is  at  your  service.  Ask  us, 
and  if  we  can  help  you  we  will  do  it  at  once,  if  you  are  an  advertiser.  Ask  us  anyway. 
We  may  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PROBLEMS? 

This  invitation  applies  equally  to  all  your  problems,  such,  for  instance,  as  marine  insur- 
ance, documentation,  connections  wanted,  translation,  coding,  routing,  exchange,  finance. 
And  if  a  fight  is  needed  to  secure  helpful  legislation  or  oppose  unjust  or  harmful  prac- 
tice, tell  us  about  it  and  let  us  get  into  the  "scrap." 

*  »    » 

WATCH  THIS  COLUMN 

This  is  an  announcement.  The  big  work  is  to  come.  We  are  here,  gentlemen,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God,  as  fighters  of  old  were  wont  to  say,  we  are  here  to  stay. 


Books  on  Our  Desk 


Exporting  to  the  World — This  is  a  manual 
of  practical  export  for  all  who  are  interested  or 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  By  A.  A.  Preciado. 
Published  by  James  A.  McCann  Co.,  New  York, 
1920.  Among  many  excellent  handbooks  of  this 
character  this  is  one  of  the  best.  The  writer  was 
formerly  a  director  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Chile,  and  has  been  for  years  intimately 
associated  with  foreign  trade  interests.  In  twen- 
ty-four lucid  chapters  the  author  proceeds  in 
logical  order  to  develop  the  principles,  procedure, 
methods  and  technique  of  world  trade,  explain- 
ing carefully  many  details  that  are  often  over- 
looked but  are  sometimes  of  vital  importance. 
"Exporting  to  the  World"  may  be  commended 
without  reservation  to  either  the  student  or  to 
the  exporter  needing  a  dependable  reference  text. 


Crain's  Market  Data  Book  and  Directory 
OF  Class  Trade  and  Technical  Publications, 
1921.  G.  D.  Grain,  Jr.,  417  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago;   $5.00,  461   pages,  cloth. 

Few  technical  books  are  really  alone  in  their 
class,  and  fewer  which  pioneer  an  idea  are  sat- 
isfactory. The  market  data  is  up  to  date,  con- 
cise, well  stated  and  comprehensive.  In  about 
100  separate  sections,  trades,  industries  and  com- 
mercial professions  are  analyzed  and  the  essen- 
tial  facts  given. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  articles,  ranging 
from  architects  to  wood-workers,  a  full  list  is 
given  of  recognized  periodicals  devoted  to  their 
interests  with  circulations,  advertising  rates,  dis- 
counts, type  page  size  and   field  covered. 

A  triple  index  to  advertisers,  markets  and 
publications  makes  the  information  readily  avail- 
able. As  a  handbook  of  foreign  trade  sources, 
Crain's  Market  Data   Book   is  priceless. 


Pan-Pacific  has  received  a  copy  of  the  first 
number  of  a  new  and  independent  magazine 
called  "Orient-Dawn",  comprising  English  and 
Dutch  sections.  The  publisher  is  A.  A.  van  der 
Kolk  of  Buitenzorg,  Java.  To  those  wishing  to 
do  business  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  new 
magazine  should  be  a  valuable  advertising  me- 
dium. 
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Best  Known  American  in  China 

By  B.  C.  Forbes 
From  Hearst's  Magazine  for  April 

BE  Ready!" 
That  was  the  first  Ingredient  in  the 
recipe  for  success  given  me  by  the  best- 
known  business  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
an  ex-lumberjack  who  later  became  a  "lum- 
ber king"  and  founder  and  owner  of  a 
famous  line  of  steamships,  a  man  who  is 
better  known  through  the  Orient  than  any 
other  American. 

This  man  is  Robert  Dollar  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Line,  whose  offices  dot  the  world 
and  whose  ramifications  cover  the  earth. 

*       •       * 

He  is  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  gentleman, 
patriarchal  in  appearance,  with  his  white 
beard  and  high  forehead,  and  carrying  his 
broad  shoulders  erect  despite  his  77  years. 
His  ideas,  however,  are  up  to  the  minute. 
Neither  panic  nor  prosperity  has  shaken  the 
wonderful  structure  he  has  built.  He 
tasted  failure  once,  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  that  experience,  bitter  though 
it  was,  proved  a  helpful  lesson  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Briefly,  he  failed  because  he  had  not 
saved  enough  money,  had  not  accumulated 
enough  capital. 

Born  in  a  Scottish  lumberyard,  of  very 
poor  parents,  he  was  brought  by  his  father 
to  Canada  at  an  early  age,  as  a  motherless 
lad. 

Before  receiving  any  schooling  to  speak  of, 
he  was  hired  out  as  chore  boy  in  a  distant, 
uncouth,  uncivilized  lumber  camp  in  the 
frozen  North.  The  life  was  hard,  but  it 
made  a  man  of  him. 

Before  emerging  from  his  'teens  he  real- 
ized that  he  must  acquire  some  education 
before  he  could  hope  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
And  he  meant  to  get  on. 

An  unexpected  visit  by  the  manager 
found  him  practicing  writing  and  figuring 
on  birch  bark,  the  only  "paper"  available. 
This  lead  to  his  being  given  all  the  book- 
keeping of  the  camp — to  be  done  after  reg- 
ular working  hours,  however,  without  ex- 
tra pay. 

«       «       • 

After  experience  as  a  lumberjack  and  as 
a  foreman,  during  which  he  had  to  boss 
an  army  of  men  most  of  whom  were  as 
uncouth  as  their  environment,  young  Dollar 
(having  saved  all  his  wages  except  the  few 
dollars  needed  to  keep  him  in  rough  cloth- 
ing and  to  cover  his  previous  few  "inci- 
dentals") decided  to  start  lumbering  on  his 
own  account. 

He  had  mastered  every  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness and  was  getting  along  well  when — 
crash. 

The   terrific   financial   panic,   caused   by 


CAFlAi.N      ROBI.     DULLAK 


"Black  Friday"  on  the  New  York  Gold 
Exchange,  in  1873,  swept  down  half  the 
business  concerns  on  the  continent — young 
Dollar's  among  them. 

"Happy  and  lucky  is  the  young  man  who 
fails  when  young,"  he  was  told  by  a  vet- 
eran.    Dollar   did   not   grasp   his  wisdom 

then. 

»       «       « 

He  again  became  a  foreman,  worked  and 
saved  until  he  paid  of?  every  dollar  of  his 
debt,  and  then  began  accumulating  a  fresh 
stock  of  capital,  determined  to  fare  better 
the  next  time  he  launched  out. 

He  delayed  action  until  he  felt  sure  he 
had  garnered  enough  capital,  and  this  time 
no  panic  occurred  to  bowl  him  off  his  feet. 


He  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  export- 
ing lumber  to  Britain  and  opened  up  a 
large  and  profitable  trade. 

As  his  ambitions — and  his  capital — ex- 
panded, he  looked  for  fresh  fields  of  enter- 
prise, and  concluded  that  the  greatest  unde- 
veloped market  for  timber  in  the  whole 
world  was  China. 

To  China  he  went,  not  once  but  twice, 
to  analyze  the  whole  situation.     Then  he 
moved  to  the  Pacific  forests. 
«       •       • 

He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  prepare  lumber  for  the  market 
and  another  thing  to  find  ships  to  trans- 
port it  across  the  Pacific.     Not  only  were 
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vessels  scarce, 
ruinous. 


but   the   freigth   rates  were 


Why  not,  he  figured,  buy  ships  and  do 
his  own   transporting? 

His  first  tiny  vessel  paid  for  itself  in  the 
first  year.  He  bought  another  and  then 
another. 

Today  the  Dollar  steamships  thread  their 
way  through  every  ocean,  carrying  not  only 
lumber  but  all  varieties  of  cargo,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  carried  but  bought  and 
sold  by  Dollar. 

When  China  changed  from  a  dynasty  to 
a  republic  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was 
to  summon  Robert  Dollar  for  advice,  and 
when  the  World  War  came,  with  the 
clamor  for  ship  and  still  more  ships,  it  was 
Robert  Dollar  who  was  instrumental  in  ar- 
ranging that  China  should  build  $30,000,- 
000  worth  of  ships  for  the  United  States. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  him  that  it  ordered  that  the 
money,  as  earned,  be  paid  over  to  Robert 
Dollar  in  this  country  without  requesting 
him  to  put  up  a  single  bond. 
*  *  » 
"Be  ready!"  Dollar  emphasizes  that  one 
essential  to  being  ready  is  to  be  able  to 
command  enough  capital  to  handle  an  op- 
portunity when  it  hovers  into  sight. 

"I  early  saw  that  the  only  way  I  could 
get  out  of  the  lumberjack  class  and  into 
business  for  myself  was  to  earn  all  I  could 
and  save"  all  I  could,  because  I  had  no 
wealthy  relatives  or  friends  to  call  upon. 

"My  first  investments  were  in  books. 
^V^hat  little  schooling  I  got  as  a  young  lad 
in  Scotland  was  pretty  well  rubbed  off  in 
the  lumber  camps,  so  that  I  had  a  lot  of 
ground  to  make  up  in  order  to  acquire  any 
sort  of  education. 

"Every  season  I  took  up  into  camp  a  lit- 
tle library  of  standard  books. 

"And  i  thoroughly  digested  them. 
"The   best    investment    any   young   man 
can  make  is  in  self-education. 

"Had  I  not  learned  to  figure,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  the  books  of 
the  camp,  and  it  was  this  unpaid-for  work 
which  brought  me  to  the  attention  of  the 
management." 

*  *  * 
Dollar  recently  remarked  to  me,  "Money 
no  longer  means  anything  to  me."  Pressed 
to  tell  how  one  should  go  about  striving 
to  reach  that  position,  this  veteran  of  many 
vicissitudes — he  still,  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  covers  enough  ground  every  year 
to  encircle  the  globe — gave  this  some^\hat 
uncommon  advice : 

"The  older  I  grow  the  more  convinced 
I  become  of  the  folly  of  any  one  thinking 
he  can  make  headway  in  business  by  using 
crooked  or  dishonorable  means." 
"Punctuality  is  important." 
"Never  promise  unless  you  are  perfectly 
sure  you  can  and  will  perform." 

"The  easiest  competitor  of  all  to  lick  is 
the  one  who  indulges  in  intoxicating 
liquors.     Whisky  and  business  don't  mix. 

"Spurts  of  hard  work  are  no  use;  it  is 
steady,  persevering,  continuing  hard  work 
that  wins." 


"In  laying  business  plans,  fortify  your- 
self with  all  procurable  facts — and  be  sure 
your  facts  are  facts,  investigating  them 
personally  wherever  you  can,  no  matter 
what    trouble    you    may    have    to    take   or 


what  distance  you  may  have  to  cover  to  see 
things  for  yourself." 

"Also  study  probabilities,  trends  and  un- 
dercurrents." 
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Lecture  l — Grouping  World  Trade  Markets  According  to  Trade  Routes 

By  Nathaniel  A.  Davis 

THE  roadmaker  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization  and  the  foreign  trader  its  mission- 
ary. When  the  first  savage  cave  man,  inspired  by  a  desire  to  obtain  his  neigh- 
bor's goods  or  discover  his  secrets  or  enter  into  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  with 
him,  found  the  best,  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  him  and  by  frequent  use  of  it  made  a 
well-beaten  track,  he  established  the  first  trade  route,  created  the  first  reason  for  civil- 
ization, ethics  and  mass  morality,  and  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  social  soli- 
darity of  mankind. 

The  almost  immediate  result  was  the  establishment  of  markets  or  places  of  assem- 
bly for  purposes  of  trade.  In  course  of  time  cities  grew  around  these  market  places 
and  as  human  needs  developed  under  the  influence  of  social  organization  these  roads 
crossed  lofty  mountains  and  vast  plains  and  lead  man  back  to  the  sea. 

Then  came  a  mighty  innovation,  as  great  in  its  significance  then  as  aviation  is  now. 
Man  ventured  on  a  frail  ship  out  onto  the  sea  and  made  it  a  boundless  road,  a  free  high- 
way leading  to  lands  of  dreams  and  fable. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stone  coracle,  the  hollowed  tree  trunk  canoe,  and  the  me- 
diaeval galley  to  the  modern  ship  and  motor-propelled  liner  or  freighter.  But  the  echo 
of  that  first  triumph  still  glorifies  the  adventurer  who  pushes  his  frontier  beyond  the 
horizon  and  compels  exclusive  autocracies  to  open  their  forbidden  cities  that  he  may 
sell  his  wares  therein  and  buy  that  which  he  wants. 
The  foreign  trader  has  not   always  been   re- 


spectable. Hsi  prototype  was  a  bandit.  The  an- 
cient god  of  trade  was  also  the  god  of  thieves. 
But  the  same  allegation  may  be  made  against 
other  activities.  The  secret  poisonerd  was  the 
first  physician,  the  first  priest  was  a  procurer, 
the  primitive  scientist  was  a  fortune  teller. 

Professions,  like  trades,  become  ethical  as  they 
find  that  it  pays.  Economics,  trade,  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  and  cause  of  human  progress, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  eras  of 
great  enlightenment  and  uplift  are  also  marked 
by  mighty  trade  expansion.  This  is  especially 
true  now. 

PROTECTION    HAS    NEW    MEANING 

Men  are  no  longer  content  to  develop  the  home 
market.  Protection  is  coming  to  have  a  new 
meaning  and  free  trade  an  entirely  new  inter- 
pretation. To  be  a  "tradsman"  is  no  longer  to 
be  an  inferior.  To  be  a  world  trader  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  most  exalted  brotherhood  of  those 
whom  the  "king  delighteth  to  honor." 

Trade  routes  have  not  been  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished, but  have  been  developed  to  meet  existing 
conditions.    The    successful     importer    and     ex- 
porter must  be  able  to  take  full   advantage  of 
these  conditions  and  to  do  this  must  study  the 
world's  markets  in  their  relation  to  trade  routes. 
Unfortunately  the  average  man  thinks  of  the 
world   as   he   has   most   frequently   seen   its  plan 
outlined  on  maps  and  not  on  a  globe;  and,  even 
if    somewhat    familiar    with    a    globe,    still    his 
impressions  of  its  surface  is  of  a  plane.  Even  if  he 
has  a  correct  idea  of  the  world's  rotundity  and 
the  meaning  of  this  fact  in  terms  of  distance, 
and  of  its  moimta'as  and  grades  and  their  mean- 
ul-costs,   too  often   he   is  apt 
tal   facts   as  icebergs,   peren- 
n  currents,   regions  of  calm 
g  of  roads  and  rails,  river 
to  overseas  trade,  and  the 
f  goods  that  causes  activity 
movement. 
iting  trade  routes  are: 


nply  stations. 


on  facilities. 

such    as    subsidies, 

ce,  labor  laws  and 


turnover,  and  the  "flag"  and  peculiar 

customs, 
lo.     Extraordinary    facts    such    as    holidays, 

wars,  famines,  "rushes,"  or  emigration 

waves. 
We  will  first  of  all  make  a  careful  study  of 
each  of  these  factors  and,  having  done  that, 
will  segregate  the  main  lanes  and  routes  and 
study  them  as  units  first,  and  finally  in  their 
relation  to  international  trade.  In  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  this  study  it  will  be  well  to  be 
provided  with,  first,  a  good  physical  geography 
containing  maps  showing  physical  conditions; 
second,  with  a  set  of  blank  outline  maps  of 
the  world,  so  that  the  student  may  have  one 
such  map  for  each  great  route  which  he  will 
fill  in  as  directed  later  on. 

WIND    CONDITIONS,    CURRENTS,    CLIMATE 

It  will  be  observed  upon  reference  to  proper 
maps  that  wind  currents  move  perennially  in 
certain  directions  in  certain  latitudes.  For  this 
reason  sailing  ships  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  San  Francisco  and  bound  for  the  Orient 
avoid  the  region  of  calms  favored  by  steamers 
and  make  their  routes  if  possible  south  when 
moving  out  and  use  the  great  circle  route  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  on  the  homeward  trip;  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  they  reverse  this  practice. 

This  great  factor  in  sailing  ship  operations 
has  been  of  vast  importance  in  world  develop- 
ment. It  accounts  for  the  relatively  great  de- 
velopment of  the  Central  American  regions  and 
the  north  and  south  countries  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  pre-steam  period  and  the  otherwise  al- 
most unaccountable  neglect  of  the  vast  wealth  of 
equatorial    countries. 

This  normal  flow  of  trade  and  the  possible 
economies  that  it  involves  demands  study,  es- 
pecially where  the  importer  or  exporter  is  con- 
sidering the  movement  of  goods  that  can  be 
moved  slowly  and  which  show  small  margins 
on  large  deals. 

The  so-called  "trade"  winds  will  be  observed 
to  flow  as  follows:  From  North  Asia  to  America; 
from  America  to  the  Equatorial  Asia;  from 
North  America  to  Europe;  from  Europe  to 
Semi-tropical  America;  from  South  America  to 
Africa;  from  Australia  to  India  and  the  Orient; 
from  Africa  to  Australia. 

It  is  generally  true  that  sailing  ships  set  their 
routes  East  and  South  and  for  that  reason  their 
sailing  plans  tend  to  the  creation  either  of  round 
the  globe  or  of  triangular  routes,   so  that  they 
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go  out  one  way  and  come  back  to  the  home  port 
by  another.  The  importance  of  this  fact  will 
be  explained  later. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WIND  CURRENTS 
An  interesting  concrete  case  illustrating  the 
peculiar  influence  of  wind  currents  is  presented 
in  the  story  of  Brazil  and  the  direct  course  of 
the  Amazon.  This  mighty  stream  has  a  deep- 
water  channel  navigable  to  upwards  of  over 
2000  miles.  A  perennial  wind  from  the  East  en- 
ables sail-propelled  craft  to  ascend  it  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  while  its  perennial  east- 
ward current  brings  the  ship  back  under  bare 
poles. 

Provided  time  is  sufficient,  the  producer  far 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  country  can  and  does 
build  a  raft  of  valuable  lumber,  float  with  the 
current  down  to  his  market  town,  sell  there  his 
pigs,  cotton,  coffee,  or  other  products,  and  the 
raft,  and  return  at  his  leisure  in  the  boat  he 
brought  down  stream  with  him  with  his  sails 
spread  to  the  eternally  constant  wind. 

The  so-called  triangular  routes  have  grown 
out  of  this  natural  wind  direction  condition.  The 
British,  Scandinavian  and  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors sailed  northwards,  crossed  over  by  Iceland 
and,  reaching  Labrador  or  New  England  came 
coasting  down  shore  to  the  far  South  and  thence 
crossed  the  ocean  on  the  home  run  before  a 
kindly  gale. 

GUIDE   TO   SAILING   ROUTES 

Take  an  outline  map  and  draw  lines  on  it 
across  the  oceans  along  the  wind  currents.  Mark 
the  directions  of  the  trade  winds  by  arrows 
pointing  the  way  the  wind  blows  and  you  will 
have  a  complete  guide  to  the  great  sailing  routes 
of  the  world,  and  if  your  shipments  on  wind- 
propelled  bottoms  are  to  be  successful  your  ship 
must  and  will,  in  the  main,  follow  these  lanes. 
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You  will  find  that  on  each  side  of  the  sea 
ships  sail  up  and  down  the  coast  to  connect 
the  out  and  home  runs  and  that  thus  each  con- 
tinent or  great  group  of  markets  has  its  well- 
established    triangular   route. 

The  introduction  of  engine  power,  of  course, 
revolutionized  much  of  the  world's  trade  and 
its  trade  routes.  But  even  the  steam  or  motor 
ship  must  be  and  is  affected  by  physical  condi- 
tions. Regions  of  calm  favor  the  power  ship 
although  they  are  the  terror  of  the  "wind- 
jammer." Even  the  great  steamship  does  not 
seek  routes  plagued  with  violent  storms.  Ice- 
bergs are  menaces  that  cannot  be  ignored  and 
tropical   heat  is  not  always  to  be  ignored. 

Ocean  currents  affect  both  wind  and  power 
ships,  but  the  power  ship  is  able  above  all 
things  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  earth's 
globular  shape  in  following  the  "great  circle." 
"The  "great  circle"  is  the  shortest  line  on  a 
sphere  between  two  points.  It  is  called  the 
"great"  circle  because  this  shortest  line  is  always 
found   on   the   largest  circle. 

FOLLOWING    THE    GREAT    CIRCLE 

For  instance,  the  shortest  line  between  any 
two  points  on  the  equator  or  on  any  meridian 
of  longitude  (not  parallels  of  latitude)  is  on  the 
equator  or  on  the  meridian.  The  shortest  line 
between  any  two  points  is  found  on  that  circle, 
the  largest  possible  which  if  continued  around 
the  earth  would  divide  it  into  two  equal  hemis- 
pheres 

You  may  readily  demonstrate  this  for  yourself 
by  experimenting  with  a  globe,  turning  the  ball 
about  so  as  to  bring  the  brass  arc  into  line  be- 
tween the  points  in  question  and  then  comparing 
the  distance  indicated  on  the  arc  with  a  direct 
measurement  on  any  other  circle  between  the 
points.  For  this  reason,  the  great  circle  is  the 
backbone  of  all  routes  and  is  only  deviated  from 
when  wind,  climate,  currents,  or  other  serious 
disadvantages  or  obstacles  make  it  undesirable. 

This  is  a  vital  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
using  a  map  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
distance  between  places  and  calculating  costs  and 
time,  and  makes  it  evident  that  conclusions 
drawn  from  any  straight-edge  measure  of  dis- 
tance on  a  plane,  mercator,  or  other  projection 
map  are  not  accurate  and  when  long  distances 
are  involved  the  error  may,  if  used  as  a  basis 
of  calculations,  involve  serious  loss. 

GULF  STREAM  A  WORLD  WONDER 
Originating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence 
flowing  like  a  mighty  river  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  up  the  North  American  Atlantic  Coast 
as  far  as  New  Foundland  and  thence  turning 
eastward,  crossing  the  ocean  to  wash  eventually 
the  shores  of  Britain,  France  and  Norway,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  with  its  warm,  hyper-salted  cli- 
mate-changing and  life-giving  waters,  is  one  of 
the  world's  wonders.  It  has  made  it  possible  for 
seamen  to  use  the  great  circle  route  from  North 
Europe  to  America  when  otherwise  icebergs 
would  have  made  it  impossible.  It  is  entirely 
responsible    for   British    world   commerce. 

The  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japan  current,  in  the 
Pacific  is  analogous  but  by  no  means  comparable 
to  this.  But  it  also  has  played  an  important  part 
in  trade  development  and  the  super-man  of  the 
modern  business  world  must  perforce  acquaint 
himself  with  these  facts  if  he  intends  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  his  life.  A  full  comprehension 
of  these  physical  facts  and  their  significance  will 
frequently  enable  the  merchant  to  make  de- 
cisions that  will  eliminate  the  gamble  and  give 
certainty   and   confidence  to   his  operations. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  trade  routes  is 
not  as  obvious  as  those  factors  already  dis- 
cussed. But  its  relation  is  none  the  less  posi- 
tive. Furs  are  sought  in  the  far  North  because 
Nature  there  clothes  beasts  with  woolly  coats 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
countries  in  those  zones  in  which  winter  and 
summer  are  in  sharp  contrast  want  those  furs. 

HOW    CLIMATE    AFFECTS    ROUTES 

Consequently  trade  routes  have  been  created 
over  land  and  sea  that  have  defied  icebergs  and 
fearful  mountain  passes.  Need  for  cotton,  coffee 
and  other  tropical  products  has  strengthened 
those  routes  that  lead  from  the  tropics  north; 
and,  indeed,  this  fourth  factor  has  been  in 
some    respects    the    greatest    one    of    the    natural 
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group,  in  that  whereas  the  others  have  made 
trade  easy,  this  is  the  one  which  has  induced 
man  to  challenge  the  elements  and  defy  diffi- 
culties.   It  is  the  creative  factor. 

Rainfall,  seasonal  peculiarities,  atmospheric 
conditions,  humidity  and  many  other  factors  are 
important.  That  they  affect  the  rubber  trade  is 
evident.  Equally,  so,  although  not  so  obviously, 
they  affect  trade  in  food  stuffs  that  heat  or  hu- 
midity may  spoil.  Piece  goods,  hardware,  paint, 
agricultural  implements,  building  trade  require- 
ments,   all    are    affected. 

More  careful  study  of  climate  would  reveal 
many  an  overlooked  opportunity  and  prevent 
many  a  disastrous  experiment  in  foreign  trade. 
In  studying  these  conditions  carefully  note  the 
isothermal  lines  that  mark  climatic  zones  and 
the  altitudes  and  rainfall  and  wind  directions 
marked  on'  the  maps  in  your  text  book  on 
physical  geography.  Do  not  overlook  the  reverse 
seasons  north  and  south  of  the  equator  and  the 
dip  of  the  frigidity  lines  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  continents.  Note  the  effects  these  facts  have 
upon  fauna  and  flora. 

The  four  factors  that  we  have  named  may 
be  classified  as  the  four  natural  factors  in  group- 
ing world  markets  and  determining  trade  routes. 
These  factors  cannot  be  artificially  modTfied.  They 
create  impassable  barriers  and  unclosable  doors. 
Their  influence  and  effects  enter  in  all  trade  re- 
lationships. To  understand  them  is  to  under- 
stand the  natural  capital  of  world  trade,  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  civilization,  and  the 
cause  and  the  way  of  all   human  relations. 

THE     FOUR     essentials    IN     TRADE 

Modifications  of  natural  shipping  lanes  as  to 
direction  and  importance  depend  upon  certain 
clearly  definable  facts.  In  the  case  of  trans- 
oceanic routes  involving  runs  exceeding  a  week 
there  must  necessarily  be  harbors  into  which  a 
ship  may  turn  to  replenish  stores,  obtain  coal  or 
oil,  or  dock  for  repairs.  If  such  stations  do  not 
exist  along  the  normal  route,  either  it  must 
be    deviated     from    or    the    necessity    to    carry 


heavier  stores  means  materially  reduced  cargo 
capacity   and   increased   tonnage   costs. 

The  development  of  such  way  stations  as 
Honolulu,  Papeete,  Samoa,  Fijii  and  New  Zea- 
land ports,  in  turn  creates  new  distributing  cen- 
ters and  markets  from  which  sub-routes  radiate. 
From  Papeete,  for  instance,  small  trading 
schooners  take  supplies  for  the  Society  and 
Friendly  groups  and  bring  back  copra,  shell 
and  other  island  products.  The  required  ship 
store  materials  have  to  be  shipped  into  Papeete, 
and  the  importance  of  this  center  is  such  that 
its  possibilities  may  well  be  given  careful  study. 

This  raised  the  question  of  the  second  essen- 
tial, BACK  CARGO.  To  send  a  ship  over  in 
cargo  and  bring  her  back  in  ballast  is  bad 
business.  When  freights  are  high,  lack  of  back 
cargo  may  completely  close  a  route,  and  failure 
to  secure  imports  to  finance  correctly  export 
shipments  means  loss  in  tonnage,  loss  in  ex- 
change, and  the  loss  of  a  second  possible  profit. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  successful  importers  are 
also  extensive  importers  and  that  the  best  con- 
dition of  a  trade  balance  is  that  which  involves 
the  least  shipment  of  specie. 

NEED    OF    PROTECTED    HARBORS 

Not  of  less  consequence  is  the  lack  of  deep- 
water  docks  and  protected  harbors  of  the  west 
coast      of      South      \nierica,     which     atn.!.sitat.- 
lightering  and  increasing  the  danger  of  losi,  aiiJ 
a  high  cost  of  iii-urance,  which  seriously  hand! 
caps  trade  with  t.iosc  countries  involved. 

Seattle     has    benefited     immensely    fro>   , 
splendid    facilities    possessed    there    fc 
and    storing;    and    the    system    of 
putting  the   harbor  costs  on    th' 
of   the   ship,    as   was   done  to  '_,' 
San   Francisco,  the   nractice  !^^ 
has  gone  far  to  '-reate  the  '.  j 
of  Puget  Sound.  Seattle  hat  1 
because   of    its   railroad   trr;- 
numerous    trunk    lines    rue 
there. 

Singapore,  Shanghai,  Ho; 
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such  ports  owe  their  importance  to  their  pos- 
session of  terminal  facilities,  and  the  foreign 
trader  must  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
factor.  Failure  to  understand  this  may  have 
serious  results,  as  sometimes  it  may  pay  better 
to  send  a  shipment  to  Banjewangee  than  to  ship 
direct   to  Mucassar,   or   vice   versa. 

No  export  office  is  properly  equipped  that 
does  not  contain  data  on  harbors,  and  the  for- 
eign trader  who  depends  upon  his  broker  or 
shipping  agent  is  unwise.  The  first  law  of  effi- 
ciency  is  knowledge.   Know   the   facts  yourself. 

OVERLAND  DISTRIBUTING  FACILITIES 
The  fourth  essential  factor  is  one  frequently 
overlooked — overland  distributing  facilities  from 
the  port  of  departure  or  entry  including  the  con- 
dition of  roads  and  warehouses.  There  are  har- 
bors possessing  piers  and  modern  cranes,  but 
from  which  reliable  rail  or  other  roads  do  not 
run  or  where  there  is  poor  or  no  warehouse  ac- 
commodation, or  there  may  be  bad  organization 
and  danger  of  heavy  demurrage  bills  that  can 
be  avoided  by  using  other  ports.  The  overseas 
trader  must  study  overland  routes  as  carefully 
as  sea  lanes.  He  must  take  into  consideration 
every  one  of  these  factors.  Each  has  its  sig- 
nificance. 

For  instance:  Because  of  avoidance  of  moun- 
tain grades,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  com- 
petition, and  by  reason  of  abundance  of  roads 
and  cars,  freight  originating  in  the  Middle 
West  can  be  more  economically  routed  via  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  for  the  Orient  through  the 
Panama  Canal  than  via  San  Francisco  or  Se- 
attle, and  in  some  cases  because  of  better  con- 
nections, a  saving  in  demurrage  may  be  effected 
— and   even   a   saving  in  time. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  eight  factors,  four 
that  are  normal  and  unchangeable,  four  that 
are  essential  and  variable.  Two  other  factors 
or  groups  of  factors  remain  to  be  outlined  in 
this  connection. 

ARTIFICIAL    AND    EXTRAORDINARY    FACTORS 

Where  governments  interfere  in  the  interests 
of  their  citizens,  subsidizing  ships  or  trades, 
barring  out  imports  by  means  of  hostile  tariffs, 
or  by  the  creation  and  encouragement  of  special 
facilities  for  local  production  and  manufacture, 
conditions  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  In  the 
case  of  patents  and  copyrights  and  trade  marks 
legal  laxity  may  create  an  impasse. 

For  instance,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
export  silver  plated  ware  to  Japan  since  there 
it  has  happened  that  designs  have  been  imitated 
and  goods  sold  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  American  manufacture  and  in  every  way 
of    identical    character   and    value. 

Expensive  paints  that  cost  as  much  or  more 
than  the  frail  houses  built  in  the  Philippines, 
or  piece  goods  whose  price  would  exceed  the 
incomes  of  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  offered 
do  not  suggest  trade. 

The  danger  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in 
Australia  create  a  possible  source  of  delay  and 
loss  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Prejudice  in  favor  of  or  against  a  country  of 
origin  or  in  favor  of  or  against  peculiar  colors 
or  designs  of  labels  enter  into  this  consideration. 
A  cross  may  be  offensive  to  a  Mohammedan 
Malay,  although  very  appealing  to  a  Catholic 
Chileano.  Language,  religion,  philosophy,habrts, 
customs,  especially  wedding  and  funeral  customs, 
tastes  as  for  pepper  or  garlic  or  fish,  native 
games  and  toys,  all  of  the  thousand  and  one  in- 
timate peculiarities,  even  to  prevalent  diseases  or 
common  vices  suggest  modifications  of  market 
groupings  and   are  worth   study. 

HOLIDAYS   AFFECT   PAYMENTS 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  group  of  ex- 

jaordinary   facts;    that   is  to   say,   facts  of   an 

or    accidental    character. 

or  bank  holidays  frequently  seriously 

and  sometimes  create  possibilities 

(je,  wars,  increase  or  decrease  of 

change   of   demand    for   goods 

of   new   mineral    fields  or 

|ve  of  immigration   due  to 

py   disturb   or   create   con- 

I  ance,  and  liability  to  any 

ascertainable  by   a  close 

nd  race  peculiarities  of  a 
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A  well-filled   San   Francisco  pier  shed 


These  factors  will,  of  course,  be  studied  and 
recorded  as  a  result  of  the  trade  survey  made 
for  the  exporter  and  these  and  others  will  be 
further  elaborated  in  that  connection.  They  are 
referred  to  here  only  because  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  need 
for  full  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
underlying  determinats  of  foreign  trade  routing. 

STEAMSHIP    ROUTES    REVIEWED 
By  the  way  of  review  and  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  overseas  routes.  It  may 
be    noted    that   steamship    routes   are    determined 
mainly  by: 

1.  The  sphericity  of  the  earth. 

2.  Size  of  land  masses  lying  between  trad- 

ing  areas. 

3.  Location  of  the  fuel  stations  and  cost  of 

fuel. 

4.  Trade  exigencies. 

5.  Laws,   custom,   or   special    urgency. 

6.  Sailing    ship    routes    are    further    deter- 

mined by  the  direction  of  ocean  cur- 
rents and  prevailing  winds  of  calms. 
The   main   trunk    routes   in   use   are: 

1.  The      Northeast      United      States     route 

northward  in  the  direction  of  New 
Foundland  to  the  British  Channel. 
Because  of  the  earth's  sphericity 
traders  from  England  use  this  route 
to  Panama  as  it  is  only  323  miles 
longer  than  the  direct  route  and  pass- 
ing near  the  coaling  stations. 

2.  The  Eastern  United  States  to  West  and 

South  Europe  and  via  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Suez  to  India,  the  Orient 
and  Australia.  Sailing  ships  do  not 
take  this  route  to  the  Orient  because 
•  they  cannot  navigate  the  Red   Sea. 

3.  The   South   African   or   Cape   of    Good 

Hope  route  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  Africa  and  Australia.  This 
route  is  only  1000  miles  longer  than 
the  Suez  route  and  consequently,  since 
it  means  a  saving  of  canal  tolls  and 
delays,  is  favored  by  freighters.  An 
interesting  variant  along  this  line  is 
the  common  practice  of  sailing  ships 
to  sail  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janiero 
east  with  winds  and  currents  to  near 
the  Azores,  thence  from  a  longitudinal 
point  east  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  turning 
south  and  aided  by  the  northeast 
trade  winds  north  of  the  equator  and 
southeast  trades  south  of  the  equator 
to  Rio. 


The  Cape  Horn  route  through  Magellan 
Straits  around  South  America  con- 
necting the  east  and  west  American 
coasts. 

The  great  triangular  route  around  the 
Horn  runs  from  Europe  to  South  Af- 
rica, thence  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
thence  back  to  Europe.  Calms  in 
Panama  Bay  discourage  sailing  ships 
from  use  of  the  canal. 

The  various  Carribean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico   lines. 

The  Trans-Pacific  United  States  to  the 

Orient    Great    Circle    route    near   the 

Aleuts,    and    the    Honolulu    deviation 

that  is  1000  miles  longer. 

The  Australian,  United  States  route  via 
Honolulu  and  Samoa,  or  via  Tahiti 
and  Rarotonga  and   New  Zealand. 

The  Panama  route. 

The  Triangular  routes: 
(i)   South    America    to     South    Africa 
and  thence  to  Australia. 

(2)  New  York  to  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  Europe,  and  back  to  New 
York. 

(3)  The  U.  S.  Steel  route  from  Van- 
couver to  the  Gulf  of  California  with 
coal;  thence  with  copper  matte  to 
Dunkirk,  France;  thence  with  French 
chalk  to  New  York  and  thence  to 
Vancouver  with   steel. 

The  Circumnavigation  route  directly 
south  and  west  from  Europe  or  East- 
ern United  States  ports  around  Cape 
Horn  to  Australia,  thence  to  South 
Africa  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 


THANKS  DUE  HARBOR  BOARD 

Thanks  are  due  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  for  the  excellent  full-page  illus- 
trations of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  printed  in 
this  Issue.  Other  photographs  were  kindly  sup- 
plied by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Pacific  Port  Terminal  of  Berkeley, 
the  South  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Revievi.  The  publishers  of  Pan 
Pacific  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  these 
various  organizations  for  their  co-operation  in 
the  interests  of  a  greater  San  Francisco. 


MARCH-APRIL,    192  1 
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Immediate  Need  for  a  Bargaining  Tariff 

'Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States  Should  Be  Based 
on  Principles  of  Fair   Play  With  Other   Countries 


I.    BARGAINING    PROVISIONS    WILL    PREVENT    DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

The  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  only  countries 
granting  our  products  the  same  treatment 
granted  similar  products  imported  from  other 
countries,  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in  our 
markets. 

Eperience  has  shown  that  such  equality  of 
treatment  can  never  be  secured  by  the  United 
States  without  provisions  in  our  tariff  which 
will  discourage  discrimination  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  American  products. 

Discrimination  may  be  prevented  either  by 
levying  additional  penalty  duties  on  goods  com- 
ing from  countries  which  discriminate  against 
American  exports;  or  by  granting  concession- 
ary reductions  of  duty  on  goods  coming  from 
countries  which  do  noi  discriminate  against  us; 
or  by  a  combination  of  both  policies. 

The  penalty  method  was  embodied  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1909,  which  provided  a  penalty 
of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  imports  from 
those  countries  which  discriminated  against 
American   goods. 

Although  sound  in  principle,  the  bargaining 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909  was  not 
sufficiently  flexible  to  reach  all  cases  of  objec- 
tionable  discrimination. 

i      I.    BARGAINING  PROVISIONS  HAVE   NO  CONNECTION 
EITHER  WITH   FREE   TRADE  OR  WITH 
PROTECTION 

Vhatever  the  underlying  principle  of  our  next 

'ff    Act,    provision    should    be    made   to   pre- 

discrimination    against    American    exports 

°ign  markets. 

a  measure  involves  neither  the  policy  of 

de  nor  the  policy  of  protection.     Upon 

\  hades   of   tariff   opinion   may   unite.     It 

sential    part   of   an    economically   sound 

■■ade  policy. 

INING     PROVISIONS    ARE     NON-POLITICAL 
AND    NON-PARTISAN 

ocates  of  Bargaining  Provisions   are 
n,    commercial    and    agricultural    or- 
and    those    who    have    studied    the 
fically. 

l   Provisions  to   prevent   discrimina- 

American  goods  will  benefit  all  ele- 

ir  commerce   and   agriculture. 

class   will   be   favored   by  Bargaining 

in  our  next  Tariff  Act.     The  cotton 

nay  share  as  readily  in  the  benefits  as 

jmobile  manufacturer,  the  tobacco  grower 

.adily    as   the    "movie"    producer,    and    the 

.le   raiser   as  readily  as  the  manufacturer  of 

■lusical    instruments. 

No  one  part  of  the  country  will  benefit  ex- 
clusively by  Bargaining  Provisions  in  our  next 
Tariff  Act.  The  fruit  canner  of  California  and 
the  fish  canner  of  Washington  and  Oregon  may 
be  enabled  thereby  to  obtain  new  foreign  out- 
lets; but  so  may  the  Michigan  producer  of 
canned  milk,  the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  or  the 
New  England  oyster  canner. 
IV.  THE  NEED  FOR  BARGAINING  PROVISIONS  WAS 
NEVER  MORE  ACUTE 
All  the  countries  of  the  world  are  at  present 
inspired  by  feelings  of  intense  nationalism.  Such 
sentiments  inevitably  lead  to  attempts  to  foster 
local  products  and  industry,  and  to  keep  out 
the  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
goods  of  other  countries. 

This  tendency   is  indicated   by   numerous   de- 
nunciations  of   commercial    treaties,    and   by   the 
development  of  imperial  or  colonial   preferences. 
It  is  significant  that  this  raising  of  tariff  or 
preference   barriers   against   American    products 


By  O.  K.  Davis 
Secretary   National    Foreign   Trade   Council 

is  coming  at  a  time  when  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  equality  of  treatment 
without  bargaining  is  lessened  by  the  decreasing 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  export  essential 
foodstuffs  and  raw  products,  and  by  its  increas- 
ing need  to  market  abroad  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  a  competitive  nature. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  foreign  countries  will  attempt  to  discrim- 
inate against  American  goods  in  the  future. 
Certain  provisions  of  the  Jones  Shipping  Law 
are  regarded  by  ship-owning  nations  as  dis- 
criminatory; prohibition  is  considered  discrim- 
ination by  wine-producing  countries;  and  the 
laying  of  an  agricultural  tariff  or  embargo  by 
the  United  States  may  well  invite  retaliation. 

Many  discriminations  have  for  some  time 
been  in  force  and  should  be  removed.  Some 
of  these  discriminations  are  openly  aimed  at 
American  products.  Others  affect  American 
products  equally  with  those  from  other  coun- 
tries. Some  discriminations  are  hidden  under 
the  guise  of  singling  out  certain  classes  of  goods 
in  which  Americans  are  specially  interested  as 
exporters  or  importers.  In  some  instances  dis- 
criminations appear  as  special  concessions,  by 
way  of  reduced  customs  tariff  rates,  in  favor  of 
national   products. 

All  such  discriminations  are  a  bar  to  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  a  source  of  loss  to  American 
producers   and   manufacturers. 

American  cottonseed  oil  has  long  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria   and   Portugal. 

Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  export  duty  on  hides 
and  skins  from  India  is  remitted  upon  receipt 
of  the  hides  at  a  British  tannery;  this  places 
American  tanners  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  following  products,  when  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
are  admitted  at  reduced  rates:  Currants,  dried 
or  preserved  fruits,  sugar  glucose  molasses, 
saccharin,  motor  spirits,  motor  cars,  musical  in- 
struments, clocks,  watches  and  cinematograph 
films.  This  places  American  exporters  of  these 
products  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  com- 
parison with  competitors  located  anywhere  within 
the   British   Empire. 


The  administration  of  the  French  tariff  has 
resulted  in  discrimination  against  American 
fountain  pens,  canned  salmon,  fresh  or  refrig- 
erated meat,  petroleum;  and  against  many  Amer- 
ican products  when  imported  into  France  by 
way   of    another   European   country. 

Administrative  regulations  in  South  American 
tariffs  quite  generally  are  a  detriment  to  Ameri- 
can   canned    fruit,    vegetables   and   preserves. 

Salvador  discriminates  against  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Italy;  Haiti  discriminates  against  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  France  and  Germany. 

Large  sections  of  Africa  restrict  the  export  of 
many  of  their  products  except  to  British  ports 
and   destinations. 

V.  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 
In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  flexibility.  Con- 
gress should  declare  in  general  terms  the  policy 
by  which  this  country  is  to  meet  discriminatory 
or  unequal  treatment  of  American  products  by 
other  countries.  Under  this  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  power,  upon  the  certifica- 
tion to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  such 
other  agency  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  either 
to  grant  concessions  for  favorable  treatment  of 
American  products  or  to  impose  penalties  for 
discrimination  against  or  unequal  treatment  of 
American  products,  such  concessions  or  penalties 
to   be   within   limits   fixed   by   Congress. 

Have  defined  this  policy  in  general  terms, 
and  having  specified  the  limits  within  which 
penalties  shall  be  inflicted  and  |  or  concessions 
be  granted.  Congress  should  leave  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  application  of  the  law  in  particular 
cases.  The  necessary  flexibility  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  President  has  the  power,  at 
his  discretion  and  without  further  action  by 
Congress,  to  proclaim  whatever  penalties 
and  I  or  concessions  these  circumstances  may  re- 
quire within  the  limits  authorized  by  the  law. 
In  many  cases  the  mere  possibility  of  the  im- 
position of  maximum  or  penalty  duties  will 
tend  to  secure  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
United  States  and  its  products  without  formal 
action.  When  agreements  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  are  entered  into,  however,  neither 
the  ratification  of  the  Senate  nor  the  approval 
of  Congress  should  be  required. 


Coffee  sacks  in  San  Francisco  shed 
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American  Chambers  of  Commerce  Abroad 


Pioneers 
to     the 


in  Introducing  American  Merchandise 
People     of    Many     Foreign     Countries 


THERE  are  forty-three  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  operating  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Near  East,  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Every  individual  comprising  the  mem- 
bership of  each  one  of  these  commercial 
bodies  is  entitled  to  a  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  or  some  such  equivalent  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
part  he  is  playing  in  introducing  American 
merchandise  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  Under  the  most  unfa- 
vorable conditions  and  against  the  greatest 
odds  he  silently  and  aggressively  fights  th,e 
commercial  battles  of  the  nation,  so  far 
without  hope  of  recognition  or  recompense 
either  from  the  American  manufacturer  at 
home  or  from  his  Government. 

DATA  OPEN  TO  ALL 

The  data  accumulated  by  these  various 
trade  organizations  is  not  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  those  who  comprise  its  little 
group  of  members,  but  is  intended  for  the 
advancement  of  American  commerce  and 
for  the  use  of  the  American  business  man 
everywhere,  and  it  is  given  freely  to  those 
who  ask  for  it. 

The  expense  necessary  to  maintain  each 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  contributed  pro 
rata  by  the  local  Americans  who  form  the 
body.  Each  member  dedicates  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  a  certain  amount  of  his  in- 
come to  acquire  these  vital  statistics  for 
the  business  advancement  of  his  fellow 
American  citizens,  without  hope  of  recom- 
pense and  without  the  expectancy  of  praise 
or  congratulations.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  more  practical  demonstration  of  loyalty 
to  their  country  and  their  countrymen  than 
these  unknown  heroes  are  rendering. 

European  nations  recognize  such  men 
who  are  working  for  national  advancement 
by  suitable  rewards  in  the  nature  of  deco- 
rations, and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
operating  in  foreign  fields  are  granted  suit- 
aljle  subsidies,  either  by  the  National 
Government,  the  municipal  government, 
or  by  home  commercial  organizations, 
because  they  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  task  undertaken  by  them  is  worthy  of 
recompense  and  recognition  as  well  as  of 
financial  support.  In  addition,  local  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  become  non- 
resident members  for  the  benefits  which 
may  accrue  to  them,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  and  co-operating  in  the  gooH 
work. 

NO    GOVERNMENT    SUPPORT 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce  oper- 
ating in  overseas  territories  receive  neither 
the  support  of  their  Government  nor  the 
assistance  of  the  individual  at  home,  both 


By  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh 
Foreign  Trade  Editor,  New  York  Commercial 

of  whom  profit  by  their  exertions.  Indeed, 
their  efforts  are  frequently  seriously  handi- 
capped, and  their  burdens  added  to  by  an 
unthinking  and  an  unappreciative  Govern- 
ment. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  collection  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  an  income 
tax  from  every  member  of  these  American 
foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  in 
addition  is  obliged  to  pay  the  local  and  in- 
come taxes  of  the  country  wherein  he  is 
operating,  thus  placing  a  double  fine  upon 
those  who  are  fighting  our  trade  battles  in 


the   first-line   trenches   instead  of  showing 
deep  gratitude  toward  them. 

It  is  not  suggesting  too  much  to  urge 
upon   the   Department   of   Commerce,   the^ 
various  Chambers  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Foreign  Trade' 
Council,  the  American  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
port Association,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
they  individually  and  collectively  work  to  i 
officially  recognize  these  American  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  foreign  lands  and  de- 
(Conlinued  on   page  jq) 


lAmerican  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Foreign  Countries 


Argentine:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Calle 
Bartolorae,  Mitre,  455,  Buenos  Aires;  secre- 
tary, A.  H.  Renard ;  manager,  M.  T.  Mead- 
ows. 

Belgium  :  American-Belgium  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  4  Montague  du  Park,  Brussels; 
secretary,  Rene  L.  I.  Wael. 

Bolivia:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bolivia,  La  Paz;  secretary,  Victor 
L.  Tyree. 

Brazil:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Pernambuco. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sao 
Paulo,  Sao  Paulo;  secretary-manager,  Charles 
M.  Kinsolving. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Santos. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  48  Rue 
de  Alfondega,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  secretary, 
Thomas  Stevenson ;  manager,  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell. 

Bulgaria:  America  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Sofia,  20  Rue  Salonique,  Sofia. 

Canary  Islands:  Teneriffe  -  American 
Board  of  Trade,  Teneriffe. 

Chile:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Calle  Prat  271,  Casilla  314,  Valparaiso;  sec- 
retary, J.  J.  Heavey. 

China:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chang-sha,  China;  secretary,  H.  S.  Harmoy, 
local  manager  of  Standard  Oil  Co. ;  F.  G. 
Prescott,  local  manager  Anderson,  Myer  & 
Co. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hankow ; 
secretary,  P.  P.  Clover. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Peking; 
secretary,  A.  C.  Williams. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  5  Jinkee 
road,  Shanghai;  secretary,  P.  L.  Bryant;  hon- 
orary secretary,  J.  B.  Powell ;  secretary,  W. 
A.  Chapman. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tientsin  ; 
secretary,  B.  W.  Guysi;  secretary,  R.  T. 
Evans. 

Columbia:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Apartado  No.  120,  Barranquilla;  sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Baker. 

Cuba:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Cuba,  Norter  Bldg.,  Obispo  7,  Havana; 
assistant  secretary,  Osgood   Smith. 

Dutch  East  Indies:  American  Associa- 
tion of  Netherlands,  Medang,  Sumatra. 

England:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 8  Waterloo  place,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W.  i, 
London ;  secretary,  George  P.  Toby ;  secre- 
tary, Robert  Frothingham. 


Egypt:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cairo. 

France:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  France,  Inc.,  32  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris; 
Parisian  secretary,  Frank  Boole. 

Greece:  The  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Salonika. 

Germany:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Berlin,  Friedrichst,  59,  Berlin;  sec- 
retary, Arthur  E.  Dunning,  Equitable  Build- 
ing. 

Guatemala  :  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Guatemala  City. 

Holland:  The  Netherlands  -  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rot- 
terdam. 

American  Export  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Raadhuistraat  15,  Amsterdam. 

Italy:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
3  Via  Biochetta,  Milan;  secretary,  Guido 
Corti ;  secretary,  O.  M.  Smart. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Naples; 
secretary,  A.  Piccoli ;  secretary,  H.  N.  Maffei. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rome. 

Japan  :  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kobe. 

American  Association  of  Japan,  Yoko- 
hama. 

Manchuria:  The  American  Merchants' 
Association,  Harbin. 

Mexico:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Mexico,  Apartado,  83,  bis,  Mexico  City; 
secretary,  W.  F.  Saunders. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mon- 
terey. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tam- 
pico;  general  manager,  Erby  E.  Swift. 

Peru:    American  Society  of  Peru,  Lima. 

Spain:  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
8  Rambla  de  las  Estudios,  Barcelona;  secre- 
tary, H.  Powers;  secretary,  Preston  H.  Smith. 

South  Africa  :     Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  of  America  in  South  Africa,  Jo- 
hannesburg. 

Straits  Settlements:  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Penang. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Singa- 
pore. 

Turkey:  American  Chamber  of  the  Le- 
vant, Minerva  Han,  Galata,  Constantinople; 
executive  secretary,  Lawrence  Moors;  presi- 
dent, Oscar  Gunkel. 

Venezuela:  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Caracas. 
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PAN    PACIFIC 


Noted  Journalist  to    Direct  Pan   Pacific  Publicity 


Will  Look  After  the  Interests  of 
T his  Magazine  and  Patrons 

WITH  much  satisfaction  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  acquisition  of 
Major  John  B.  Jeffery  as  director 
general  of  national  and  international  pub- 
licity on  Pan-Pacific.  That  readers  may  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
activities,  we  herewith  present  his  portrait 
and  a  short  sketch  from  the  National  Mag- 
azine of  Boston. 

Major  Jeflery  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  di- 
rect publicity  for  International  Commerce 
owing  to  that  degree  and  quality  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  acquired  in  a  school  of 
experience  and  travel  enjoyed  by  few  living 
men.   The  National  Magazine  says : 

Activity  spanning  more  than  half  a  century 
and  half  the  globe  has  given  Major  John  B.  Jef- 
fery,  who  is  the  dean  of  American  newspaper- 
men,  some   unique  claims  to  distinction. 

To  have  been  the  "inventor"  of  big  headlines, 
to  have  known  personally  every  President  from 
Grant  to  Harding,  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
organizers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Elks,  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  Mark  Twain,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Melville  E.  Stone  and  Eugene  Field;  to 
have  printed  the  only  newspaper  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  the  day  of  the  Chicago  fire  (October 
9,  1871)  ;  to  have  hoisted  the  first  American  flag 
over  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  as  an  army  quartermaster;  to 
have  saved  a  Philippine  town  from  fire  and  an 
American  army  from  poison  and  water  famine; 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  have  served  San  Fran- 
cisco in  two  critical  emergencies — these  are  some 
of  the  things  to  the  credit  of  Major  Jeffery. 

He  was,  during  his  long  residence  in  Chicago, 
one  of  its  best  known  citizens  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  securing  the  uncommon  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention  that  the  young  city  received.  It  is 
to  him  that  Chicago  owes  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  Illinois  legislature,  making  Michigan  ave- 
nue a  boulevard.  He  was  the  greatest  "show- 
printer"  of  the  West  for  years,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  importantly  connected  with  Chicago's 
oldest  newspaper. 

Major  John  B.  Jeffery,  U.  S.  V.,  retired,  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines.  In 
1898  he  was  commissioned  by  President  McKin- 
ley  to  mobilize  the  United  States  troops  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Philippines,  being  chief  quartermaster 
of  the  Independent  Division  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and  after- 
wards he  went  to  the  archipelago  on  the  staff  of 
(Jeneral  Marcus  P.  Miller,  who  recommended 
him  for  brevet,  being  credited  with  hoisting  the 
first  American  flag  in  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  establishing 
the  brigade  hospital,  saving  the  command  from 
a  water  famine  which  confronted  it  upon  the 
landing  of  the  troops  in  1899,  and  saving  some 
$+,500,000  worth  of  property  when  the  natives 
were  about  to  poison  the  water  and  set  fire  to 
Iloilo. 

Maior  Jeffery,  with  the  late  Mark  Twain  and 
Melville  E.  Stone,  the  present  efficient  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Chicago,  when  General  U.  S. 
Grant  returned  from  his  trip  around  the  world 
forty  years   ago. 

No  man  is  better  fitted  by  experience,  natural 
bent  and  genial  influence  for  successful  work  in 
the  way  of  publicity  and  promotion  than  Major 
Jeffrey.  Aside  from  the  force  of  his  personality, 
attainments,  and  acquirements,  he  has  close  af- 
filiations that  prove  of  immense  value. 

Major  Jeffery  is  now  director  of  publicity  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial  and  other  important  publications,  as 
well  as  contributing  editor  of  the  National  Mag- 
azine of  Boston,  New  York  and  Washington. 


One  of  the  best-known   figures  in   -American   journalism 


Bureau   of  Economics   for  California 


By  D.  M.  Reynolds 
Managing  Director 

BECAUSE  of  war  and  the  slowing 
down  of  development,  not  only  during 
the  period  of  our  own  participation,  but  to 
some  extent  since  1914,  there  has  developed 
within  California  a  shortage  in  the  basic 
requirements  of  life. 

Our  irrigation  projects  have  lagged;  our 
state  highway  program  has  been  slowed  up ; 
the  Railroad  Commission  is  rationing 
hydro-electric  power  throughout  California 
and  natural  Gas  in  Southern  California. 
We  have  faced  throughout  the  State  an  oil 
and  gasoline  shortage  which  has  forced  the 
price  of  both  these  commodities  to  a  point 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

Facing  this  condition,  and  with  transpor- 
tation and  financial  difficulties,  the  growth 
of  California  in  the  future  must  depend 
largely  upon  our  own  efforts.  Before  the 
war  we  could  go  East  for  money  and  our 
Eastern  bankers  could  draw  upon  Europe. 
At  the  present  time,  Europe  cannot  take 
care  of  her  own  needs,  and  the  East  faces 


difficulties  which  limit  the  amount  of  aid 
which  can  be  -given  us  here. 

If  California's  population  increases  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  tfie  past 
decade,  our  needs  will  increase  at  an  even 
greater  rate  in  the  future  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  For  instance,  during  the  last 
census  period  hydro-electric  power  require- 
ments jumped  300  per  cent,  while  our  pop- 
ulation jumped  only  44.1  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  now  operating 
50  per  cent  more  oil  wells  in  California 
than  we  were  five  years  ago  to  produce 
practically  the  same  amount  of  oil,  and  are 
drawing  on  our  reserve  stocks  at  the  rate 
of  10,000,000  barrels  a  year,  while  gaso- 
line is  rushed  across  the  continent  by  special 
train. 

To  what  extent,  then,  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  to 
call  for  factories  and  to  attempt  to  build 
up  population  if  our  own  economic  needs 
are  not  first  to  be  supplied? 

Facing  this  situation,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  creation  in  San  Fran- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Edge  Law  Banking  to  Facilitate  Credits 

Mobilizes  Savings    of  Investors   as   Backing  for   Short 
Term  Notes  to  Aid  Foreign  Purchasers  in  This  Country 


By  Frederick  Todd 

Secretary,    First    Federal    Foreign   Banking   Association 


THE  developments  of  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  "Edge  Bill"  as 
a  law  show  hon-  different  the  actual  results 
of  a  legislative  enactment  of  this  character 
may  be  from  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  first  asked  for  the  measure. 

The  "Edge  Bill"  was  passed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  primarily,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt by  organized  machinery  to  ship  great 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  machinery 
to  Europe  for  purposes  of  assisting  in  an 
international  economic  rehabilitation. 

TO   COXVERT  SAVINGS  TO   CREDITS 

The  law  was  written  so  as  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  special  banks  that  would 
attract  the  savings  of  investors  and  mobil- 
ize these  for  credits  of  a  short  term  of 
years  in  what  would  practically  be  mer- 
chandizing to  Europe  on  long  terms  of 
"trust" ;  to  make  it  possible  for  financiers 
to  get  the  capital  for  the  banks,  the  provi- 
sions were  broadened  so  that  once  started, 
the  institutions  would  be  able  to  continue 
as  banks  specializing  in  foreign  business  of 
ordinary  kind. 

Senator  Edge  and  other  proponents  of 
the  bill  emphasized  the  idea  of  having 
banks  that  could  take  batches  of  European 
securities  of  one  kind  or  another — such  as 
bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  etc. — and  use 
these  as  collateral  for  great  loans.  The  law 
says  that  the  institutions  chartered  under 
it  may  sell  foreign  securities  (except  cor- 
poration stocks)  with  their  indorsement,  or 
issue  "debentures."  These  debentures,  in 
the  discussion  about  the  bill,  were  to  be  the 
institutions'  own  notes,  which  the  institu- 
tions were  to  issue  in  lieu  of  a  miscellane- 
ous lot  of  foreign  securities  held  in  trust, 
under  mortgage. 

In  order  to  enable  the  institutions  to  han- 
dle ordinary  business  along  with  these  spe- 
cial functions,  the  law  permits  them  to 
make  bankers'  acceptances,  to  open  foreign 
branches  or  to  own  stocks  in  new  or  exist- 
ing foreign  banks,  to  take  foreign  deposits, 
to  conduct  foreign  exchange,  and  to  do 
nearly  everything  in  exclusively  foreign 
business  that  most  banks  can  do. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE   LAW 

Anybody  fairly  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  banking  for  export  and  import, 
and  general  international  financing,  would 
see  in  the  Edge  bill  itself  the  possibility  of 
building  up  a  very  broad,  new  kind  of  in- 
stitution under  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  serving  export  and  import 
commerce  direct,  and  helping  American 
business  relationship  abroad  by  financing  en- 
terprises which  Americans  would  control 
or  which  would  develop  new  outlets  for 
America's  products. 

That  is  the  picture  in  the  Edge  bill  it- 
self.    However,  the  bill  was  by  its  express 


terms  made  a  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
by  express  authority  given  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  further  regulations  having 
the  force  of  law. 

When  the  Board  made  its  regulations 
and  announced  them,  it  was  found  that 
these  had  the  effect  of  making  it  impossible 
for  any  one  bank  to  conduct  all  the  broad 
activities  named  in  the  law  itself.  If  an 
institution  issues  its  own  "debentures," 
either  as  part  of  a  campaign  of  organized 
"mass  investment"  of  American  savings  in 
foreign  securities,  or  even  as  part  of  a  pro- 
posed new  kind  of  purely  commercial 
financing  in  which  a  block  of  notes,  guar- 
anties, and  other  commercial  paper  of  fine 
self-liquidating  quality  would  be  held  in 
trust  and  the  "collateral  trust  notes"  of  an 
Edge  law  bank  put  out  upon  the  market,  it 
cannot  make  bankers'  acceptances  or  have 
any  foreign  branches  that  take  ordinary  de- 
posits. 

A  bank  which  has  no  deposit  accounts  at 
home  or  abroad  could  hardly  do  a  general 
business  of  international  banking  if  it 
could  not  make  bankers'  acceptances.  This 
regulation  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  modi- 
fying the  Edge  law  so  that  it  creates  two 
kinds  of  banks — one  kind  that  will  do  for- 
eign financing  by  issue  of  debentures  and 
perhaps  use  the  funds  raised  by  sale  of 
debentures  to  discount  drafts  in  ordinary 
merchandising,  and  another  kind  of  a 
purely  commercial  type,  that  finances  for- 
eign trade  by  means  of  the  bankers'  accept- 
ance, perhaps  has  a  spread  of  foreign 
branches,  and  differs  from  ordinary  banks 
in  specializing  strictly  in  international  com- 
merce, and  in  offering  the  facilities  for 
longer-term  credits  for  the  benefit  of  our 
exporters. 

TWO  EDGE  LAW  BANKS  STARTED 

Already  two  Edge  law  banks  have 
started  actual  operations  and  have  chosen 
the  purely  commercial  side  of  the  business. 
These  are  the  First  Federal  Foreign  Bank- 
ing Association  of  New  York  and  the  Fed- 
eral International  Banking  Company  of 
New  Orleans.  These  corporations  have 
worked  out  ways  of  broadening  the  services 
of  commercial  banking  to  exporters  in  sev- 
eral notable  ways. 

They  are  handling  credits  in  export  busi- 
ness that  run  as  long  as  a  year  by  means 
of  the  bankers'  acceptance.  Although  Na- 
tional banks  can  make  acceptances  only  six 
months  long,  an  Edge  law  bank  can  "ac- 
cept" for  a  full  year.  The  mechanism  of 
the  acceptance  is  simple  and  convenient  and 
this  method  of  fiancing  has  other  advan- 
tages to  be  mentioned  later. 

An  exporter  who  wants  to  do  his  for- 


eign business  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  giving  the  credits  which  are 
usual  in  any  foreign  country  can  do  so 
through  the  Edge  law  bank.  He  first  es- 
tablishes his  credit,  and  the  bank  notifies 
him  that  he  is  good  for  a  "line"  of  a  stated 
amount.  He  can,  say,  have  a  total  of 
$100,000  in  foreign  bills  at  a  discount  at 
any  one  time.  Once  his  credit  is  established 
he  simply  sends  to  the  Edge  law  bank  his 
"documentary  drafts"  (the  draft  or  bill  on 
the  foreign  customer  with  consular  invoice, 
ship's  bill  of  lading  and  insurance  contract 
attached),  which  the  bank  sends  to  a  for- 
eign correspondent  bank  to  collect.  Then 
he  sits  down  and  draws  another  draft  on 
the  bank  itself. 

This  second  draft  asks  the  Edge  law 
bank  to  pay  to  the  holder  on  a  certain  day 
(the  date  when  the  money  from  the  for- 
eign collection  will  reach  the  Edge  law 
bank)  the  amount  which  the  exporter 
wishes  to  obtain  as  an  advance  against  the 
collection.  The^dge  law  bank  "accepts" 
this  draft.  That  is,  it  stamps  upon  the 
face  of  the  draft  a  statement  that  the  bank 
itself  will  pay  the  money  to  any  holder  on 
the   date   named. 

THE    OPEN    DISCOUNT    MARKET 

This  is  then  a  "bankers'  acceptance."  It 
can  be  negotiated  in  America's  open  dis- 
count market.  America's  open  discount 
market  is  an  enbrmously  important  finan- 
cial institution  that  has  developed  in  this 
country  since  the  war  in  Europe  began. 
The  open  discount  market  is  the  opposite 
of  what  might  be  called  the  "close  market" 
— the  ordinary  kind  of  banking  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  business  concern  discounts 
its  paper  with  its  own  bank. 

The  open  discount  market  is  a  great 
nation-wide  market  in  which  acceptances 
and  other  commercial  paper  are  bought  and 
sold  regardless  of  special  arrangements. 
Today  the  open  discount  market  of  Amer- 
ica furnishes  $4,500,000,000  of  discounts 
every  year  to  finance  American  business 
through  the  sale  and  purchase  of  bankers' 
acceptances.  The  buyers  of  the  accept- 
ances are  mostly  banks,  with  some  corpora- 
tions and  a  few  individual  investors. 

All  banks  have  seasons  when  their  own 
customers  are  not  borrowing  all  the  money 
the  banks  have  to  lend.  At  such  seasons 
the  banks  now  buy  acceptances  and  get  a 
good  return  for  the  surplus  funds.  For- 
merly this  surplus  money  was  sent  to  New 
York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the 
most  part  loaned  out  "on  call"  to  specu- 
lators in  stocks. 

NEW    BANKING    INSTITUTION    HERE 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  Edge 
{Continued   on  page  39) 
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An  Intimate  Letter  on  Conditions  in  Jav 

Pan  Pacific  Correspondent  Finds  Remarkable  Resemblance 
in     Dutch     East     Indies     to     Bay     of    San      Francisco 


4 


IT  is  a  long  time  ago  since  my  last  "Gen- 
eral Letter,"  which  I  wrote  in  Buiten- 
zorg  and  Weltevreden.  I  traveled  in  the 
meantime  to  Soerabaja,  remaining  succes- 
sively for  a  day  or  two  in  Bandoeng, 
Djocja,  Lawang  and  Halang.  I  spent 
about  five  weeks  in  Soerabaja,  where  I  did 
not  have  such  a  pleasant  time  as  I  should 
have  liked,  on  account  of  the  heat.  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  the  climate  of 
Weltevreden  and  Soerabaja,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  other  places  mentioned  above? 

Leaving  Soerabaja  about  seven  weeks 
ago,  I  was  glad  to  come  here  in  Sindan- 
grassa,  a  plantation  near  Tjiamis,  a  small 
town  in  the  middle  west  of  Java.  I  am 
staying  here  with  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is 
manager  of  this  tea  and  rubber  estate,  with 
factories.  He  and  two  assistants  are  the 
only  white  people  living  here,  all  the  other 
workers- — men  and  women — and  foremen, 
are  natives. 

This  plantation  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  town  of  Tjiai%is.  To  get  here 
you  have  to  own  or  to  hire  an  automobile, 
by  which  you  can  drive  only  ten  miles  for 
about  forty-five  minutes,  then  you  have  to 
walk  two  miles — about  forty  minutes — 
more.    The  road  is  steep  and  curving. 

RESEMBLANCE  TO  SAN   FRANCISCO 

I  am  still  here,  enjoying  this  delightful 
climate,  the  wonderful  nature  and  the 
beautiful  view — especially  the  view  from 
the  porch  (veranda)  of  my  cousin's  house, 
over — the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  By  imag- 
ination at  least,  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
remarkable.  The  low  suspended  fog  in  the 
valleys  has  the  same  effect  as  of  the  bay, 
while  the  upper  half  part  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  in  the  distance,  clearly  rising  from 
out  that  fog,  could  represent  the  hills  on 
the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco.  All  these 
as  if  viewed  from  the  hills  of  Berkeley  or 
from  my  house  in  Hayward  Heath.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  it  rightly.  It  is  mag- 
nificent ! 

What  we  may  see  here  are  other  creeping 
creatures;  for  instance,  the  "duizendpoot"  (so 
we  call  these  creatures  in  Dutch,  as  they  have 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet).  In  the  even- 
ing, when  the  lights  are  burning,  other  insects 
are  visiting  us,  flying  like  aeroplanes  around  the 
lamps  and  coming  down  sometimes  on  or  in  (?) 
one's  neck  (between  one's  clothes,  I  mean!),  giv- 
ing one  a  feeling  as  if  he  was  tickled,  say  by 
a  friend,  who  likes  to  see  him  making  faces. 
If  it  becomes  too  bad,  we  usually  leave  the  open 
porch  or  veranda  and  stay  inside  the  house,  or 
go  to  bed,  reading  under  the  "klamboe"  (a 
lawn-tent  or  mosquito-bar  or  net),  over  the  bed, 
i>r  keeping  out  the  insects,  except  the  mosquitoes 
— as  we  have  them  not  on  this  altitude ;  perhaps 
now  and  then  only  one  or  two,  strayed  perhaps 
from  the  coast  or  from  the  swamps. 

We  have  also  some  very  unpleasant  neigh- 
bors— monkeys  and  wild  boars — living  in  the 
woods  a  mile  or  two  from  here.  My  cousin 
has  a  private  piece  of   land,   near  the  bush  or 
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woods,  planted  with  casave  (the  roots  of  which 
are  used  for  food,  as  the  sweet  potatoes;  also 
flour  is  made  of  same). 

Well,  the  wild  boars  are  very  fond  of  these 
casave  roots;  so  are  the  monkeys,  although  they 
prefer  corn — a  reason  why  the  casave  garden 
of  my  cousin  is  regularly  visited  by  these  ani- 
mals. And  my  cousin  doesn't  approve  of  these 
continual  visits.  No  wonder  that  he  is  very 
angry  with  the  greedy  visitors  and  incorrigible 
trespassers.  I  advised  to  put  signs  around  the 
place   with: 

"no  trespassing  allowed" 

I  remember  an  experience  I  had  some  ten 
years  ago  on  my  own  coffee  plantation,  on  which 
a  piece  of  land  was  separated  for  gardening. 
Besides  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  coolies 
had  planted  corn,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes  and 
casave.  The  monkeys,  who  must  have  seen  the 
coolies  planting  the  corn  and  peanut  seeds,  had 
a  good  time  thereafter,  as  soon  as  the  coolies 
had  gone  home.  A  couple  of  days  later  we 
found  the  ground  turned  up  again  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  seeds  gone.  They  must  have 
had  a  feast  of  it  and  perhaps  a  whole  battalion 
were  enjoying  it. 

The  wild  boars  are  worse  when  they  are 
after  the  roots  of  the  casave  or  sweet-potato 
plants.  You  expect  a  nice  harvest,  and  before 
the  time  comes  part  of  the  garden  is  turned  up, 
and — well,  you  can  imagine  the  result!  Not 
only  the  looks  on  the  place,  but  also  on  your 
face. 

These  monkeys  and  wild  boars  do  not  like 
tea  or  coffee,  nor  even  rubber  cakes  (perhaps 
they  would  like  chewing  gum),  so  a  tea,  coffee 
or  rubber  plantation  is  safe  from  them,  but  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  always  safe  for  two-legged 
animals — the  natives. 

PLATEAU    FOR    AEROPLANE    LANDING 

On  one  of  the  hill  or  mountain-tops  here  is 
a  plateau,  made  by  the  former  manager  for  a 
house.  It  is  close  to  my  cousin's  house.  I  sug- 
gested to  leave  this  plateau  open,  as  I  intend 
to  have  my  auto-aeroplane  some  day  and  might 
need  a  landing  place.  The  famous  Dutch 
aviator,  Focker,  says  that  in  five  or  ten  years 
it  will  be  possible  to  fly  by  aeroplane  or  airship 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  twenty-four  hours. 
If  that  be  true  I  will  have  my  home  in  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco  and  visit  my  cousin 
here  now  and  then.  Why,  I  should  be  able  to 
cross  ehe  Pacific  ocean  in  three  days  if  Focker's 
prophecy  comes  true. 

Bandoeng!  Oh,  wonderful  city,  with  a  fast- 
growing  population.  A  city  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  pearl  of  the  Javanese  cities.  No 
wonder.  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  2400  feet 
above  sea-level,  between  the  mountains  of  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Java.  Its  climate  is  cool 
— somewhat  the  climate  of  San  Diego  or  per- 
haps Los  Angeles  in  summertime.  There  are 
not  people  enough,  however,  to  build  all  the 
needed  modrn  houses  and  the  office  buildings, 
the  streets  and  boulevards. 

Another  fine  place  is  Lembang,  about  nine 
miles  from  Bandoeng,  still  higher  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  about  4100  feet  above  sea-level.  I 
believe  this  place  has  also  a  good  future,  as  the 
surrounding  country  is  very  good  for  farming 
for  the  white  race.  I  mean,  whereas  in  the 
lower  regions  only  natives  can  work  in  native 
ways,  growing  native  products  (rice,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  pineapples  and  other  tropical  fruits), 
and  keep  native  cattle,  in  the  higher,  cooler 
climates  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  white  peo- 
ple's products  (potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
like  strawberries,  oranges  and  perhaps  apricots, 
prunes,  peaches  and  grapes)  and  keep  Australian 


cattle  (a  better  kind  than  the  native  cows  for 
giving  milk),  and  as  the  Australian  or  Euro- 
pean or  American  cattle  do  not  do  well  in  the 
lower  and  warmer  part  of  the  country. 

Some  tea  plantations,  about  forty  miles  from 
Bandoeng  (south),  are  3S  high  as  5000  feet 
and  there  you  ha'-e  to  have  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening  a  fire  in  your  fireplace. 

You  see  there  is  a  good  deal  of  all  kinds  of 
climates  in  Java.  I  myself  would  prefer  to  live 
in  Bandoeng  or  Lembang,  if  there  were  no  Cali- 
fornia; not  so  much  for  climate  and  the  coun- 
try, as  I  cannot  deny  that  the  western  part  of 
Java  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  world 
(except  Switzerland)  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the 
comfort  of  the  living  conditions  in  the  cities  of 
California  are  so  much  better  than  they  are 
here. 

Half  an  hour  by  automobile  from  Bandoeng 
brings  us  to  Lembang,  over  steep  and  curving 
roads.  From  Tjiamis  to  Bandoeng  by  fast  train 
is  about  four  hours.  From  Bandoeng  to  Batavia, 
about  four  and  a  half  hours;  from  Bandoeng  to 
Soerabaja,  about  fourteen  miles.  From  the  east- 
ern point  to  the  western  point  of  Java  would 
take  about  thirty  hours'  railroad"  traveling,  and 
as  we  have  no  night  trains  as  yet,  we  need 
three  days  for  this  journey. 
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cisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economics. 

This  Bureau  is  thoroughly  financed  and 
is  promised  full  support  by  the  public  serv- 
ice companies  of  the  State,  not  only  finan- 
cially, but,  what  is  more  important,  by 
their  placing  at  our  disposal  all  of  their 
comprehensive  statistical  records.  The  Bu- 
reau can,  therefore,  make  exhaustive  studies 
of  the  economic  requirements  of  the  State 
of  California  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
solved  in  providing  for  its  necessities. 

The  Bureau  expects  to  cull  from  all  over 
the  country  information  which  should  be 
disseminated  for  the  industrial  benefit  of 
the  State,  and,  when  digested,  will  send  it 
out  for  the  benefit  of  banks  and  financial 
houses.  There  will  be  no  attempt  what- 
soever to  serve  special  interests,  and  the 
names  of  particular  securities  will  not  be 
mentioned  in  this  digest — this  in  order  to 
avoid  any  charge  of  propaganda. 

Dr.  Herbert  N.  Shenton,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  has  agreed  to  take  care  of 
our  work  in  Washington  and  in  New  York. 
He  is  particularly  fitted  for  this  because 
of  his  wide  connections  with  American 
business  during  the  war,  and  through  his 
close  association  with  the  conditions  as 
found  by  such  men  as  Baruch  and  Hoover 
in  the  building  up  of  their  own  organiza- 
tions. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  Canada  Shows  Increase 


Fifty -Eight  Per 
States   and  Two- 


L... ....... 

1  I  for  the  twelve  months  ended  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  according  to  the  summary 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, reached  a  total  of  $2,504,271,678  as 
compared  with  $2,240,000,000  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  February,  1920,  an 
increase  of  $264,000,000.  Fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  this  trade  was  with  the  United 
states. 

Total  imports  for  the  period  were 
$1,290,067,546,  an  increase  of  $297,000,- 
000  over  the  total  imports  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  February,  1920.  Canada's 
purchases  from  the  United  States  were 
$887,380,983,  an  increase  of  $124,000,000 
compared  with  those  for  February,  1920, 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $223,001,- 
254,  an  increase  of  $117,000,000.  Thus 
over  two-thirds  of  Canada's  total  imports 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  February,  1921,  were  $1,214,204,- 
132,  a  decrease  of  $32,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  total  exports  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  February,  1920.  Canada's 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  $551,- 
678,226,  an  increase  of  $95,000,000.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  were  $322,- 
563,091,  a  decrease  of  $184,000,000.  Thus 
nearly  one-half  of  Canada's  total  exports 
went  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  February, 
1921,  Canada's  trade  with  the  world  shows 
an  adverse  balance  of  over  $76,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  favorable  balance  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  February,  1920, 
of  $253,000,000,  a  variation  of  nearly 
$330,000,000. 

While  Canada's  trade  with  the  United 
States  increased  $219,000,000,  the  adverse 
balance  against  Canada  in  this  trade  was 
$336,000,000,  an  increase  of  only  $30,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  the  adverse  balance 
against  Canada  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  February,  1920.  This  is  a  healthy 
indication  of  a  trend  toward  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada  during  the  month  of  February,  as 
declined  to  the  extent  of  19  per  cent  in 
value,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  by 
213^  per  cent.  In  respect  to  the  United 
States  the  decline  was  from  $60,701,248  in 
February,  1920,  to  $49,097,556,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  decline  was 
from  $14,982,092  to  $11,743,399.  As  com- 
pared with  February,  1919,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  $3,158,000 
less,  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  a  little  more  than  double  the  figures 
for  that  month. 

The  United  States  during  February 
took  approximately  one-half  of  Canada  s 
total  exports,  or  $33,418,857  out  of  a  total 


Cent  of  Dominion  s  Commerce  is  With  United 
Thirds    of  Imports  Are   From    This   Country 


of  $66,315,190.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
notwithstanding  the  marked  fall  in  prices 
the  value  of  these  exports  during  the  month 
was  $156,000  greater  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  which  is  proof  that  a  much 
larger  volume  of  commodities  passed  south- 
ward than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  The 
proportion  of  exports  that  went  to  the  Re- 
public was  15  per  cent  greater  than  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  when  only  33  per  cent  of  the 
exports  went  there. 

The  February  returns  show  that  imports 
from  other  countries  than  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  grad- 
ually gaining  in  the  Canadian  market;  the 
proportion  from  these  countries  was  17  pnr 
cent  during  February  as  compared  with 
13j4  per  cent  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  These  other  countries  took  a  much 
less  proportion  of  the  exports  than  they  did 
a  year  ago,  or  only  12j^  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  30  per  cent. 

Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
those  of  iron  and  its  products  were  the 
most  important,  standing  at  $12,749,331, 
followed  by  non-metallic  minerals,  chiefly 
coal,  $11,735,606,  these  totalling  50  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate.  Imports  of  vegeta- 
bles, fruits  and  other  foods  were  valued  at 
$8,371,000  for  the  month.  A  glance  at 
these  from  the  United  Kingdom  shows  a 
further  marked  decline  in  the  receipt  of 
fibres  and  textile  products,  these  having 
dropped  to  $3,924,000;  indeed,  they  were 
$450,000  below  those  from  the  United 
States  during  the  month.  At  the  present 
rate  of  importing,  the  United  Kingdom's 
exports  to  Canada  for  1921  will  be  one- 
third  less  in  value  than  they  were  in  1920. 

The  exports  by  classifications  show  that 
the  United  States  took  more  vegetable 
products,  chiefly  foods,  than  did  the  United 
Kingdom;  on  the  other  hand  the  latter 
took  more  animal  products  than  did  the 
United  States.  Exports  of  wood,  pulp  and 
paper  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$12,135,794;  to  the  United  Kingdom  they 
were  $1,226,377. 
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bill,  intended  primarily  as  an  emergency 
measure,  a  new  Federal  banking  institu- 
tion has  sprung  up.  This  kind  of  bank 
cannot  take  deposits  in  the  United  States 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  make  its  "lines" 
of  credit  to  customers  contingent,  as  is  or- 
dinarily done,  on  the  customer  carrying 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  the  line  as  a 
deposit  balance. 

Edge  law  banks,  therefore,  enable  busi- 
ness concerns  to  negotiate  credit  on  the  sole 
basis  of  their  credit  responsibility  and  what 


they  pay  for  the  use  of  the  money.  There 
is  a  distinct  economy  in  this.  They  also 
enable  export  concerns  to  give  foreign  cus- 
tomers longer  credit  than  has  been  conve- 
niently obtainable  heretofore,  and  thus 
they  help  our  export  trade  to  compete  more 
effectively  for  business. 

And,  besides,  they  throw  open  to  their 
customers  the  great  resources  of  the  open 
discount  market  of  the  whole  country, 
thereby  benefitting  both  their  customers  and 
the  country  at  large,  for  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  the  country  to  have  the  open  discount 
market,  as  an  institution  which  strengthens 
business  both  by  "liquifying"  the  surplus 
funds  of  all  sections  and  by  providing  the 
safest  kind  of  investment  for  those  surplus 
funds. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  Edge  law 
banks  outlined  above,  they  are  organizing 
and  now  actually  beginning  the  handling 
of  extraordinary  credits  that  were  impossi- 
ble heretofore  to  negotiate  in  America.  In 
one  instance,  a  group  of  raw-material  pro- 
ducers is  using  Edge  law  banking  as  a 
means  of  shipping  a  large  quantity  of  its 
material  abroad,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  merchandise,  and  then  the  merchan- 
dise is  marketed  in  various  other  foreign 
countries,  the  Edge  law  bank  advancing 
money  here,  the  foreign  manufacturer  tak- 
ing his  payment  "in  kind,"  and  the  bank 
receiving  its  reimbursement  in  money  after 
the  sale  of  the  finished  goods,  at  the  end  of 
the  integral  process  of  the  "refining  credit." 


AMERICAN  CHAMBERS  ABROAD 
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velop  a  closer  and  more  intimate  touch  with 
them.  If  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  be  induced  officially  to  reorganize 
them  and  to  make  an  annual  appropriation 
for  their  maintenance  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  several  trade  organizations 
operating  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  business  man  of  the  country,  ir- 
respective of  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  other  commercial  bodies,  can  show 
his  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  these 
foreign  operating  American  trade  organiza- 
tions by  joining  them,  thereby  giving  them 
his  moral  and  financial  support,  both  of 
which  they  so  badly  need  at  the  present 
time.  In  doing  so  he  will  be  compensated 
by  the  thought  that  he  has  really  done 
something  for  those  who  are  waging  his 
war — the  silent  fight  on  the  grimest  battle- 
field in  the  world — trade  competition,  inci- 
dentally he  places  himself  in  position  to 
avail  his  concern  of  the  direct  and  authen- 
tic commercial  data  collected  by  experts 
at  its  source  of  origin. 
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VIEW   OF   MARE    ISLAND   NAVY   YARD,   OPPOSITE   VALLEJO 


Vallejo  Presents  Industrial  Possibilities 

Enterprising  City  at  the  Head  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
Is  Natural  Gateway  to  Napa  and  Sacramento  Valley 


ON  the  upper  portion  of  what  is  part  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  but  better  known 
locally  as  Carquinez  Straits  and  San  Pablo 
Bay,  there  are  located  the  towns  of  Crock- 
ett, Port  Costa,  Benicia  and  the  city  of 
Vallejo.  Carquinez  Straits  is  where  the 
great  Sacramento  River  empties  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Near 
the  mouth  of  this  great  river  is  located  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected by  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation,  will  be  developed  into  the 
Naval  Base  of  the  Pacific. 

In  Carquinez  Straits  are  some  forty  to 
eighty  feet  of  water,  with  several  miles  of 
possible  factory  sites  along  the  shore  line. 
The  California  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company 
has  a  large  sugar  refinery  plant  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  straits  and  on  the  north 
shore  is  located  the  Sperry  flour  mills,  the 
largest  on  this  coast.  There  are  several 
other  large  plants  on  this  shore  line  be- 
sides the  several  small  towns. 

Upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  straits  is 
located  Martinez,  where  sea-going  vessels 
go  to  take  on  oil  from  the  oil  refineries  lo- 
cated at  this  point.  There  are  piers  and 
warehouse  facilities  on  many  sections  of 
San  Pablo  Bay  and  Carquinez  Straits. 

TIDELAXDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SITES 

Right  in  front  of  the  city  of  Vallejo,  the 
principal  city  in  the  upper  portions  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  there  is  a  possibility  of  de- 
veloping one  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  the  section.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  tidelands,  which  have 
been  filled  in  at  an  expense  of  $150,000  by 
the  city  of  Vallejo,  will  soon  be  available 
for  commerce.  This  area  is  located  on  the 
Mare  Island  Straits,  where  the  largest  sea- 
going vessels  can  berth. 

Like  other  sections  of  the  bay  district, 
the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  the  year 
around.  The  city  of  Vallejo,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000,  is  supported  principally  by 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  which  em- 
ploys some  8000  mechanics.  The  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  is  considered  the  most 
efficient  industrial  plant  under  Government 


control,  and  has  been  able  to  build  ships 
at  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  Government 
in  competition  with  private  plants. 

The  battleship  "California,"  now  about 
98  per  cent  completed,  was  constructed  at 
this  plant,  and  the  super-dreadnaught 
"Montana,"  which  is  larger  than  the 
"California,"  is  under  construction  there 
and  is  now  on  the  waves.  The  world's 
record  in  construction  of  destroyers  was 
made  at  this  plant.  The  United  States 
Government  receives  more  for  its  dollar 
here  through  the  efficiency  and  high-class 
labor  conditions  than  in  any  other  plant. 

Vallejo  is  reached  by  the  Monticello 
Steamship  Company  from  San  Francisco, 
and  also  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad, 
and  is  recognized  as  the  gateway  to  North- 
ern California.  Vallejo  was  named  after 
General  Vallejo,  the  first  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  It  is  the  thirteenth  city 
in  size  in  California  and  has  a  wonderful 
future  as  an  industrial  town ;  has  seven 
and  a  half  million  deposited  in  the  three 
banks;  has  recently  voted  one  million  and 
a  quarter  for  an  adequate  water  supply,  and 
one-half  million  dollars  is  now  being  ex- 
pended to  improve  the  school  facilities.  It 
has  twenty-eight  miles  of  paved  street, 
thirty  miles  of  sewers,  a  municipal  water 
system,  and  a  property  valuation  of  some- 
thing over  nine  million  dollars. 

ALL   ELEMENTS  OF  FINE  CITY 

It  has  all  the  things  which  go  to  make 
up  a  splendid  city,  and  has  many  wide- 
awake citizens,  who  are  constantly  striving 
to  make  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  gateway  to  the  Napa 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  which  are  served 
by  electric  and  steam  railroads  with  a 
through  connection  at  frequent  intervals  on 
on  fast  boats,  landing  all  travel  at  the 
Ferry  building  at  the  foot  of  Market  street 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Its  sister  city,  Benicia,  named  after 
General  Vallejo's  wife,  has  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its 
principal  support  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Benicia  arsenal  and  the  Kullman-Salz  tan- 


nery. There  are  many  possibilities  for  fu- 
ture expansion  on  this  portion  of  the  bay 
district.  Like  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
this  district  enjoys  terminal  rates  and  has 
good  transportation  facilities. 


VICTORY  MOTOR  COMPANY 
REORGANIZED 

The  Victory ■  Motor  Company  of  Niles, 
Calif.,  manufacturer  of  the  Victory  oil  en- 
gines, flanged  pipe  fittings  and  valves,  has 
reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Victory 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Charles  S.  James,  H.  J.  James, 
E.  W.  McPherson,  W.  A.  Wellington  and 
Arthur  E.  Biggins. 

The  new  company  has  also  taken  over 
the  interest  of  the  Victory  Foundry  Com- 
pany of  Niles  and  the  Victory  Engineer- 
ing and  Sales  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  Victory 
oil  engines  throughout  the  agricultural 
fields  of  California  during  the  past  eight 
years  and  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
engine  has  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
factory  in  order  to  meet  the  large  volume 
of  new  business. 

The  new  company  has  also  obtained  the 
exclusive  manufacturiing  rights  for  the 
popular  F.  C.  H.  stop-cock  valve,  which  is 
patented  by  F.  C.  Heylman,  a  prominent 
refining  engineer  of  the  Shell  Company. 
This  valve  is  used  exclusively  in  the  large 
oil  refineries  and  steam  plants. 

Sales  offices  will  be  located  in  the  Mon- 
adnock  building,  San  Francisco. 


Buyers  of  canned  salmon  are  invited  to 
communicate  directly  with  E.  H.  Hamlin 
Company,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A.  Cable,  Nilmah. 


Inquiries  relative  to  iron,  steel,  lumber, 
chemicals,  drugs,  canned  goods,  seeds, 
shoes,  automotive  materials,  paper,  etc.,  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Trade  Ex- 
tension Bureau  and  will  always  be  given 
prompt  and  careful  attention. 
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Operating    Tallow    and    Soap    Factories,    Packing    Houses,    including 
Slaughter    Houses    in    Tientsin,    China  —  Flour    Mills    in    Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS; 

Tientsin,    Darien,     Harbin "STEINBERG" 

San   Francisco,   New    York "STEINMORAN" 

CODES:     All    Standard,    A.B.C.,    5th,    Imp.,    Bentley's,    Private 

C.  p.  Steinberj 
&:  Sons 

Head  Office:    TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:    260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Harbin : 
Darien : 


Agencies : 
VLADIVOSTOK,   SHANGHAI,   HALLAR 

Branches: 
38-84   Boishoi  Prospect         Habarovsk:     Four  Mill   Field 
23,   Nichidori  New    York:     2,    Rector   Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS.  EXPORTERS 

IMPORT  EXPORT: 

FURS    (Siberian    and    Manchurian)       IRON   AND    STEEL 

"iFankoi^'oo"*'  ^'^  ^^'"''  ""''TI'^   ^^D  TERNE  PLATES 

SKINS Tponjf  Sheep  and  Goat)  ?/ln^J£rnv '^wn' Tr.r.T  c 

TAT  T  OW    CKn     1    own    matp1  MACHINERY   AND   TOOLS 

ShIe?  AND    HOrCASINGS  SOLE  AND   UPfER   LEATHER 

(Siberian    and    Chinese)  FOODSTUFFS    AND    GENERAL 
NUTS    (Manchurian  All)  MERCHANDISE 


A.  J.  ^  J.  R.  COOK 

LEATHEK 

Sole,  Calf  Skins,  Glazed  Kid,  Patent  and 
Upholstery  Leather,  Etc. 

Cable  Addresj :  "  Cookbro."  San  Francisco 

743  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THADC  MANft 


J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Desires  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for 
Exporters  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits 

MANZANILLO  CUBA 


References: 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Marine  Bank  and  Tru^t  Co. 


Cable  Address:      RENCO 

Codes:    A.   B.   C.  4 
W.  U.  T.,  Bedford,  McNeil 


H.  5.  REN5HAW,  Inc. 

EXPORT  —  IMPORT  —  COMMISSION 

205-206  Metropolitan  Bank  Building 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

Freight   Forwarders  Correspondence    Solicited 


VICTOR  PATRON 

IMPORT 
EXPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OCEANIC  BLDG.,  No.  2  Pine  Street 

MAZATLAN,  MEXICO 

Cable:     "PATRON" 


WHOLESALE 

RETAIL 

SEEDS 

Aggeler 

&  Musser  Seed  Company 

GROWERS  AND'  EXPORTERS                           || 

Send  for  Our   Catalog 

LOS 

ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  and  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

MOBILE,     ALABAMA,     U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:   "PAJONES   MOBILE"  All  Leading  Codes  Used 
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LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO..  Inc. 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  18S2 


MANUFACTURERS   FOR   EXPORT   OF 


MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 


INCLUDING 


MINERVA  SUITINGS 

(WASHABLE) 


Stationary  Type  8    to    100   H.   P. 
Made  in  One,  Two,  Three  and  Four  Cylinders 


VICTORY   OIL   ENGINES 

For  Crude  and  Lower  Grade  Fuel  Oils 

The  Motor  of  Reliability  and  Efficiency 

Inquiries  Solicited  Write  for  Catalog 


VICTORY  ENGINEERING  AND  SALES  CO. 

Monadnock  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Factory:     NILES,   CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 

Exporters  of  Cast  Iron  Flanged  Pipe  Fittings 

Cable:     "VICTORY,"   San  Francisco 


Q 

u 

A 
QUALITY 

T 
Y 


CANNED    SALMON 

All  Grades  and   Sizes  —  Domestic  and   Export  Trade 

E.   H.   HAMLIN   CO. 


CANNED  SALMON  SPECIALISTS 


SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 


Cable  Address:    NILMAH 


S 
E 
R 
SERVl 
I 
C 
E 


CE 


"WESTERN"   DIESEL   ENGINES 

(STATIONARY    AND    MARINE    TYPES) 
Sizes:     25   B.H.P.  per  working  cylinders  in  single  and  No   high   pressure   injection   air   compressors   nor   high 

multiples  up  to  six  cylinders.  pressure  fuel  pumps.   The  simplest  successful  engine  built 

Fuel:     Low  gravity  oils  in  their  natural  state.  operating  on  the  true  Diesel  principle. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  504 

LOS  P.%'oiSi.i^c^JI:  U.S.A.  Western  Machinery  Company  ^^^^^^  BLD^.'s^A^ji  Francisco 


TO  FOREIGN  BOTTLERS  AND  BREWERS: 

We  offer  you  CROWN  CORKS  of  various  qualities  and  grades  at  prices  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.  Manufactured  in  San  Francisco,  assures  you  of  prompt  shipment  at  lowest  rates. 

Write  direct  for  prices  and  samples,  or  specify  Western  Stopper  Company  Crowns  when  ordering 
through  your  broker. 

THE  WESTERN  STOPPER  COMPANY 

2800  TWENTIETH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:    WESTOPCO.,  San   Francisco. 
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Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather   Cups   and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Manufacturing  Co, 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Factory:    NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURING  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


CAMBRIA  SPRING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
"PROVEN  QUALITY" 


V-tl^^ 


Wheels  and  Rims  ::  Spring  Bumpers 
Auto  and  Truck  Springs 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street 

LOS  ANGELES      ::      CALIFORNIA 
Code:   WESTERN  UNION 


Mexico    City 

Banking 
Corporation 

S.  A. 

Avenida  F.  I.  Madero  14 — P.O.  Box  B3  BIS. 

Cable:  Mexcitbank 

MEXICO    CITY.    D.    F. 

Is  fully  equipped  to  serve  its  clients 
both  abroad  and  in  Mexico 


BANKS,  BANKERS,  CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  INVITED  TO  AVAIL  THEM- 
SELVES OF  THE  FACILITIES  OF 
THIS  INSTITUTION 

Foreign  Banking  Transactions  of  Every 
Description 

Drafts  Accepted  and  Credits  Confirmed  for 

Financing  Shipments  in  and  Out 

of  Mexico 

Commercial  and  Travelers'  Letters  of 
Credit  Issued 

Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange  and 
Foreign  Moneys 

Telegraphic  Payments  Throughout  Mexico 
and  Abroad 

Collections  Handled  on  All  Parts  of 
Mexico  and  Abroad 

Special  Services 

Information  Regarding  All  Phases  of 

Mexican  and  Foreign  Trade 
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OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Sydney  Short  Line 

21  Days 
Operating  Fast  Mail  Steamers 

Sonoma 

and 

Ventura 

Carrying  Passengers  and   Freight 
between 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  PAGO- 
PAGO,  SYDNEY 


iniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiii 


Rates  on  Application  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY 

General  Agents 

Oceanic  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Office:    H.  E.  BURNETT, 
17  Battery  Place  Traffic  Agent 


Gilmore  Petroleum  Products  are  marketed  in 
foreign  countries  under  the  trade-marked 
name  of  "Pagoda  Brand." 

We  have  taken  this  precaution  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  foreign  cHents — to  insure  them  a 
product  which  we  stand  squarely  back  of. 

Tell    Us    Your    Requirements 
For    All    Petroleum    Products 

QIUMORE 

PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

Producers,     Renners,    Marketers 

700  VAN   NUYS  BLDG. 
Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    U.    S.    A. 

Some  of  Our  Specialties : 
Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Engine    Distillates 
Tractor    Fuels 
Semi-Diesel  Engine  Fuels 
Motor    Oils 
Machine    Oils 
Cable  Address' 
*'Gilpeco,'*  Los  Angeles 
All   Standard   Codes  Used 
Correspondence  in  AH   Commer- 
cial Languages 


t^— OiA/e.-  Afuttigrap/t,JV.\r 

P.  C.  BENSINGER  CO. 
77  Whitehall  Street 

JVewYorkCity 
CABLE  CODES 

BENSINGER  CODE-BOOK      SPECIALISTS  OFFEB 


ABC   CODE,  6th  Edition;   wonderful  in  saving  and  improved 

over  all  other  A  B  C's  by  same  author $20.00 

ABC   CODE,   Sth  Edition;  with  improved  Condensers,  making 

"2  words  in   1"    (cuts  cost  in  half) 12.00 

ABC    CODE,    Sth    Edition,    called    "Improved"— Consult    us 

before   ordering   Engl,   or    Span _ _  18.00 

COMMERCIAL    TELEGR.    and    CABLE    CODE 

Consult  us  before  investing  „ 15.00 

GENERAL  TELEGRAPH    CODE  20.00 

LIEBER'S  5  LETTER,  English,  Spanish  or  French  15.00 

MEYER'S    COTTON    CODE,    39th   EDITION    50.00 

PETERSON'S    INTERNATIONAL    BANKING    CODE   15.00 

SCOTT'S    CODE,    IQth    EDITION,    with    Bentley   Appendix, 

$27.50,    without    5    letters    25.00 

SIMPLEX   STANDARD    CODE  10.00 

VOLLER'S    12    FIGURE    CONDENSER    4.50 

WATKINS    SHIPPERS    CODE    1881-84    and    Appendix 22.00 

WATKINS   SHIPPERS    CODE   REVISED    1904  40.00 

WESTERN    UNION    UNIVERSAL,    $19.50-^5    Letter 30.00 

WHITELAW'S    CIPHER,    401    Million   Words  15.00 

"BENTLEY  COMPLETE  PHRASE  CODE" 

Largest  Selling  Code — Used  all  over  the  world — 
saves  more   than   50  per  cent  over  plain   English   cabling 

Regular  Office  Size,  5  letter  edition $  8.60 

Travelers*  Pocket  Size,  5  letter  edition 

handsom  binding  7.50 

Regular    Office    Size,    3    and    5   letter 

combined    25.00 

Regular  Office   Size,    Improved  5   letter 

and   figures   25.00 

IN     PREPARATION 


Every   copy   of 


Bentley's 


has 


identical 
text 


Bensinger's-Bentley    Supplement   with    23,000    most   useful    word 

phrases    $  7.50 

For   farwarding   by   mail    to    any   destination    add 
'    4Qc  PER   COPY— All   Books  Guaranteed 

"  BENSINGER  SELLS  ALL  CODES  AT  LOWEST  PUBLISHED  PRICES! 
QUICKEST  SHIPPERS  ! 

Send  for  Free  Circular  to   CODE  USERS   No.  348 


MARVIN   SHOE  CO.   Inc. 

COMERCIAXTES  DE  ZAP.-^TOS  AL  POR  MAYOR 

216  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  EE.  UU. 

Gran  deposito  de  zapatos  para  hombres,  seiioras  y  niiios 
Zapatos  para  jugar  tennis  y  para  el  campo. 

Tenemos  toda  clase  de  estilos,  asi  como  zapatos  de  hule 

para  embarcar  inmediatamente. 

Se  solicita  el  comercio  de  exportacldn         "VInmar,"  C6d.   Bentley': 

MapBHHT>  06yBHa»  Ko.  Kopn. 

OnTOBAH  nPOMHCA 
216  MapKerb  yji.,  Can-b  OpaHUHCKO,  Kaji.,  C.  III.  A. 

BoJIbUIOft    BUCop'b   pa3HUXT>  OaCOHOBT) 

My}KCKOH,  MMCKOil  h  4'BTCKOli  OByBH. 

06yBb  4;i}r'Hrpi  h  nporyjioicb, 

a  TaKJKC  PesHHOBaa  OCysb  fl^ia  MopaKOSi. 

Cable  Address   "Vinmar,"   Bentley's  Code 
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THE 

BANK  ^/ ITALY 

Through  its  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  is  linked 

by    extensive    connections   with   all    the    great 

trade  centers  of  the  world 

Our  Foreign  Exchange  Division 

buys  and  sells  drafts  and  moneys  on  foreign  countries,  and 
effects  cable  transfers   to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  Foreign  Trade  Division 

gives  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  Importers  and  Ex- 
porters and  gladly  answers  inquiries  about  Commercial 
Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers'  and  Trade  Acceptances,  the  ne- 
gotiation of  foreign  drafts,  the  routing  of  shipments,  trade 
openings  abroad,  etc.  It  gives  complete  and  comprehensive 
service  to  travelers,  including  circular  letters  of  credit,  trav- 
elers' checks,  etc.,  and  wc  gladly  assist  our  patrons  with  our 
advice. 

Capital  and  Surplus $  11,125,000.00 

Undivided   Profits   1,750,000.00 

Resources,  over 155,000,000.00 

Head  Office:    SAN  FRANCISCO 
24  Banking  Offices  in  18  California  Cities 

Member    Federal    Reserve    System 


"PERFECTION   COOKER" 


CANNING    MACHINERY 
and  Can  Making  Equipment 

Equipment   for   Fruit,   Jam,   Vegetable   and   Fish   Canneries. 

Hydraulic  Juice  and  Tankage  Presses.     Fertilizer 

Plants.     Grain  and  Rice  Machinery 

Machine  Tools.     Shop  Equipment.     Machinists'  Tools. 
Iron  and  Steel.    Rivets.   Tubes.    Pipe.   Tin  Plate 

We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information 

BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 

365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Branches:     Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore. 

Factory:    Hay  ward,  Calif. 

CODES: 

A   B    C — Sth   Edition   Improved 

Bentley's — Western    Union 


Cable  Address: 

CARBERCO 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiil  I 


ANYWHERE  "tSe  PACIFIC 


Operating  the 

LARGEST  FLEET  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

Under  the  American  Flag 


PUGET  SOUND-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Puget 
Sound  and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG 
KONG,  MANILA,  *DAIREN,  •VLADIVOSTOK,  "SINGAPORE. 
(*Freigiit  only.) 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  only)  between  Columbia  River 
and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG  KONG, 
DAIREN,  VLADIVOSTOK  and  MANILA. 

PUGET  SOUND-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Tri-weekly  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS 
ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Weekly  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Portland  and 
Astoria  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN 
DIEGO. 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria  and  Marshfield,  Coos  Bay,  Eureka  and  San 
Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  San  Francisco 
and   Los   Angeles   and   San   Diego. 

INTERCOASTAL    SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New   York  and   Portland,   Me. 

PUGET   SOUND-ALASKA   SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  between  Puget  Sound  and  all  points  in 
Southeastern   and    Southwestern   Alaska. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only).  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Straits  Settlement,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia  for 
Barber  Steamship  Line's  services  New  York  to  the  Orient  and 
round  the  world. 


GENERAL    OFFICES: 


Seattle,    Wash.  Tacoma,    Wash.  Shanghai 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Rust  Bldg.  Cor.  Kiangse  &  Nanking 

New  York  City  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

17  State  St.  322  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.  112  Market  St. 

Portland,  Oregon — 101  Third  Street 

A.  F.  HAINES  H.  C.  CANTELOW  M.  F.  CROPLEY 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.        Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  Assistant  Manager 

E.   G.  McMICKEN  M.  J.   WRIGHT 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Freight  Traffic  Mgr. 

75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL  LINE  AGENCIES 

in    the    United    States,    Alaska,     Hawaiian    Islands,    The    Straits 

Settlements,  Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia 
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Established    1849 


Cable   Address:    "REDBOIS" 


S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 


138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Incorporated 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

Spices,  Tapiocas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Cereals,  Peanuts,  Sumatra  and  Java  Coffees 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 
Stocks   Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  AH  Times 
BRANCH  HOUSES: 

NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.    SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.    PORTLAND:  i  Front  Street.    Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 
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Factory  Representative 
CULVER    STERNS    MFG.    CO. 
Auto  Electric   Lighting   Specialties 

FRENCH   BATTERY  &   CARBON   CO. 
Dry  Cells  and  Flashlights 

COMMERCIAL  ENCLOSED  FUSE  CO. 

Cartridge    and   Auto    Fuses 

DUCKWORTH  CHAIN  &  MFG.  CO. 

Bicycle   and    Motorcycle   Chains 

HOLOPLANE   GLASS   CO.,    Inc. 

Automobile   Lenses 


M.  A.  BRYTE,  Inc. 

543  Golden  Gate  Ave.      Phone  Market  3351 

SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


Stock  Carried  in  San  Francisco 


Seattle  Office : 
310  First  Avenue  So. 


Chicago  Office: 
2208  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


CHAS.   M.   PAGGANINI 


EDWARD    P.    BARRY 


EDWARD   BARRY  COMPANY 


Wholesale  Paper  Dealers 


Agents  for: 

L.  L.  BROWN'S 

TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 

Samples  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT: 

Largest  Wholesale  Bookbinders  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Writing  Tablets— Ruled  Goods— Blank   Books 

Loose    Leaf    Systems  —  Bookbinding    Supplies 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 

SOLE 

AGENCIES 

SOLICITED 


EsUblished   1863 

A.  H.   ISMAIL 

Produce  Exporters,   Importers,   Millers,   Manufac- 
turers and  Steamer  Agents 

Head   Office: 

19   QUEEN    STREET  COLOMBO,    CEYLON 

Branches  at  CALCUTTA   and   GALLE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"Vathila,"    Colombo 

"Ajmir,"    Galle 

"Barakalla,"    Calcutta 

Ismail,    Grand,    Calcutta 

CODES: 

Bentley's,    A.    B.    C.    5th    Ed. 

Western  Union,  Univ.   Ed. 

Scotts    and    Private 


GENERAL  PAPER  CO. 


General  Building: 
568-576  HOWARD  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  "GENPAPER" 

Branches:     SEATTLE, 


Exclusive  Pacific  Coast  Agents: 
L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  CO.,  SEAMAN  PAPER  CO. 
Adams,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 

PORTLAND,    LOS  ANGELES 
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PAN    PACIFI 


I 


DIRECTORY  0/ SAN  FRANCISCO  SHIPBUILDERS 


BARNES  &  TIBBITTS  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRYDOCK 

COMPANY 
1  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco 
President,  W.  G.  Tibbitts;  vice-president,  J.  D.  Barnes;  sec- 
retary and  purchasing  agent,  J.  J.  Barnes ;  engineer,  R.  B.  Bird ; 
superintendent  machine  shops,  James  Pringle ;  superintendent  wood 
work,  Sam  Curtis. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

(Union  Plant)  San  Francisco 
General  manager,  Joseph  J.  Tynan ;  assistant  general  manager, 
A.   S.  Gunn;   assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  Arnold   Foster; 
purchasing  agent,  O.  W.  Street. 

HANLON  DRYDOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Oakland 
President  and  general  manager,  D.  J.  Hanlon;  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  C.  J.  Foard;  secretary,  E.  L.  Cramer;  office  mana- 
ger and  auditor,  D.  K.  Byers;  purchasing  agent,  C.  H.  Brown; 
plant  superintendent,  J.  F.  Mooney ;  port  engineer,  J.  F.  Mc- 
intosh ;  chief  draftsman,  R.  M.  Smith ;  superintendent  hull  con- 
struction, James  Young;  superintendent  marine  machinists,  F.  C. 
Henn ;  superintendent  machine  shop,  E.  J.  Froggatt ;  riveter  fore- 
man, E.  R.  Rich. 

MOORE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Oakland 

Chairman,  R.  S.  Moore ;  president  and  general  manager, 
George  A.  Armes;  vice-president  and  superintendent,  Joseph  A. 
Moore ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Small ;  secretary,  L.  V.  Hedrick ;  assistant 
to  the  president,  L.  H.  Cromwell;  sales  manager,  G.  IVI.  Gliddon ; 
purchasing  agent,  M.  G.  Waites ;  naval  architect,  B.  Hedstrom ; 
chief  engineering  draftsman,  P.  L.  Joslyn ;  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery installation  and  repairs,  F.  Grimes ;  superintendent  of  hull 
construction  and  repair,  H.  Fawke ;  superintendent  San  Francisco 
shop,  William  Harrower. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 
Vallejo,  California 
Commandant  and  industrial  manager.  Captain  E.  L.  Beach, 
U.  S.  N. ;  aide  to  commandant,  Commander  C.  S.  Kerrick,  U. 
S.  N. ;  aide  and  communication  officer,  Lieutenaant-Commander 
H.  S.  Haislip,  U.  S.  N. ;  captain  of  the  yard.  Captain  Hugo  W. 
Osterhaus,  U.  S.  N. ;  public  works  officer,  Commander  L.  M. 
Cox  (CEC),  U.  S.  N.;  construction  officer  in  charge  of  hull 
division.  Captain  J.  D.  Beuret  (CC),  U.  S.  N.;  office  and  plan- 
ning superintendent,  hull  division,  Lieutenant-Commander  H  .E. 
Saunders  (CC),  U.  S.  N. ;  new  work  superintendent,  hull  divis- 
ion, Lieutenaant  Charles  W.  Colby  (CC),  U.  S.  N. ;  chief  draft- 
man,  hull  division,  D.  B.  Brown ;  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  ma- 


tendent,  machinery  department,  Commander  H.  G.  Bowen,  U. 
chinery  division.  Captain  M.  E.  Reed,  U.  S.  N.;  shop  superin- 
S.  N. ;  office  and  planning  superintendent,  machinery  division. 
Commander  Bryan  Bruce,  U.  S.  N.;  radio  officer,  machinery  di- 
vision. Commander  H.  W.  McCormack,  U.  S.  N. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Bay  Point,  California 
President,  D.  C.  Seagrave ;  vice-president,  George  E.  Billings ; 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Golden  L.  Downing;  auditor,  L.  H. 
Heacock;  plant  superintendent,  F.  W.  Small;  marine  supenn- 
tendent,  P.  G.  Pennington ;  hull  superintendent,  W.  Donald ;  in- 
side superintendent,  J.  G.  Ennes;  purchasing  agent,  J.  A.  Smiley  s 
manager  employment  and  welfare,  E.  B.  Bull. 

ROLPH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Rolph,  Humboldt  County,  California 
President,  James  Rolph,  Jr. ;  vice-president,  D.  F.  Ewart ;  sec- 
retary, John  D.  Stelling;  superintendent,  William  McDade. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
Government  Island,  California 
President,  W.  Leslie  Comyn ;  vice-president,  John  W.  Lawson ; 
treasurer,  U.  G.  Hind ;  secretary,  E.  G.  Sass ;  assistant  secretary, 
F.  R.  Greenleaf ;  general  manager,  V.  H.  Poss;  purchasing  agent, 
E.  F.  Atkinson;  superintendent,  J.  J.  Fisher;  chief  draftsman, 
John  Eden.  Purchasing  department  at  Government  Island, 
Oakland. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON 
Oakland 
W.  F.  Stone  and  Lester  F.  Stone,  co-partnership. 

UNION  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Oakland 

Directors:  W.  W.  Johnson,  H.  G.  Peake,  W.  H.  Christie, 
Walter  E.  Buck,  E.  A.  Christenson,  C.  M.  Weatherwax,  Victor 
Etienne,  Jr. 

Executive  committee :  Walter  E.  Buck,  chairman ;  W.  W. 
Johnson,  H.  G.  Peake,  C.  M.  Weatherwax,  Victor  Etienne,  Jr. 

President,  W.  W.  Johnson ;  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger, H.  G.  Peake ;  secretary,  W.  H.  Christie ;  auditor-treasurer, 
C.  E.  Maynard ;  assistant  auditor,  C.  H.  Morrison ;  cashier,  E.  C. 
Clarey;  paymaster,  Bennett  James;  assistant  manager,  industrial 
relations  and  production,  John  F.  Johnston ;  assistant  to  general 
manager,  E.  G.  Burr;  manager  engineering  department,  A.  An- 
drew; chief  engineering  department,  J.  C.  Flett;  naval  architect, 
J.  J.  Coney;  chief  draftsman,  hull  department,  S.  A.  Knapp , 
master  mechanic,  W.  D.  Gardner;  chief  electrician,  E.  G. 
Thunen;  employment  manager,  C.  L.  Foster;  manager  dredge  de- 
partment, A.  P.  Van  Deinse. 


CONNECTIONS  WANTED  and  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


[Note — While  assuming  no  responsibility,  the 
publishers  of  Pan  Pacific  use  the  utmost  care 
to  verify  the  reliability  of  announcements  or  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  rejecting  all  but  the  best. 
Our  readers  may  therefore  confidently  use  this 
column,  expecting  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
Quote  numbers  in  inquiring.] 


A  manufacturer  of  a  high-class  addressing 
machine  and  other  office  specialties  consti- 
tuting a  strong  agency  line,  wishes  to  se- 
cure representation  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  overseas  cities. — 1001. 


An  Australian  importing  house  with  well 
established  offices,  show  and  stockrooms  and 
branch  connections  throughout  all  the  im- 
portant trade  centers  of  Australia,  an- 
nounces that  it  is  in  a  position  to  handle 
lines  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, accessories  and  parts.  This  firm  is 
prepared  to  carry  large  stocks  and  can 
make  payments  if  required  to  do  so  in  New 
York.— 1003. 


An  American  manufacturer  of  filing  sys- 
tem equipment  requires  agencies  abroad. — 
1005. 


An  Oriental  concern,  with  numerous 
agencies,  in  close  touch  with  Asiatic  busi- 
ness, is  open  to  handle  new  lines  and  un- 
dertake commissions.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  an  exceptional  character. — 1006. 


An  American  manufacturer  of  advertis- 
ing novelties,  notions  and  specialties  wishes 
sales  agencies  in  Latin-America,  Australia, 
and  the  Orient.— 1002. 


An  Australian  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive, capable  of  efficiently  handling  high- 
class  automobile  accessories,  asks  for  cata- 
logs and  information. — 1004. 


A  New  York  export  manufacturer  of 
suitings  seeks  high-class  overseas  connections. 
Must  be  in  position  to  carry  stocks. — 1007. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

established  1848  UNDER  AMERICAN  FLAG  'Passengers^ Freight 


-and  the  Orient  is  nearer 


New  and  Palatial  Combination  Freight  and  Passenger  Liners  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  operation  in  Transpacific  and 
Manila-East  India  Services. 

Distances  are  shortened  by  these  fast,  new  vessels.  They  bring 
the  Orient  and  Far  East  nearer  to  the  United  States  by  making 
the  fastest  time  in  history  over  the 

"  ^he  Sunshine  ^elt  to  the  Orient''^ 

As  these  new  liners  are  delivered  by  their  builders  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  at  intervals  this  spring,  they  will  make  voyages  de  luxe  from 
Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  via  Panama  Canal, 
with  calls  at  Havana,  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

To   Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,   Manila,   Hong  Kong 
S.  S.  Golden  Stale       S.  S.  Empire  State       S.  S.  Ecuador       S.  S.  Venezuela 

S.  S.  Columbia 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Colombo  and  Calcutta.  Sailings  monthly  by  S.  S.  Creole  State,  S.  S.  Wol- 
verine State,  S.  S.  Granite  State. 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Canal  Zone.     Sailings  every  two  weeks. 


Tor  information  apply  to  any  railroad  or  steamship  agent  or  to 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Office:   621  MARKET  STREET 

General  Offices:    508  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

10  Hanover  Square,  New  York  400  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore 

Managing  Agents — U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


& 


PRELIMINARY 

AnNOUNCEMENT'--^^^ 


A  great  20,000-ton  steel  ship;  sound,  approved, 
patented  construction,  embodying  special  features  that 
make  possible  all  the  attractions  of  a  real  exposition, 
amusements,  demonstrations,  machinery,  goods,  sales, 
publicity,  the  most  interesting,  practical  and  amazing- 
proposition  ever  put  before  the  American  people. 


The 

Pan-Pacific  Floating  Exposition 

of  American  Industries 

visiting  and  showing  in  the  great  ports  of  the  Far  East  and  Australasia. 

Applications  for  concessions  and  space  for  the  display  of  merchandise  will    be  con- 
sidered. 

Only  the  largest  and  most  reliable  concerns  will  be  given  any  consideration. 

Manufacturers    of    machinery,  textiles,  food  stuffs,  leather  goods  —  any  exportable 
line — are  invited  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  us. 

Amusement  concessionaires  are  also  invited  to  write  to  us  about  our  proposition. 

This  is  not  a  promotion  scheme,  but  is  a  well-thought-out  and  absolutely  practical 
venture  which  will  certainly  be  carried  through  to  completion. 

There  is  no  stock  or  any  other  interest  for  sale  except  space  on  the  ship  and  licenses 
to  exhibit  in  connection  with  its  program.     Write  to 

PAN -PACIFIC  FLOATING  EXPOSITION  CO. 

40  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Burrowes   &   Houston,   Inc.,   San   Francisco 
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BANK  AID  IN  TRADE 
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HENRY  M.  ROBINSON    •    JOHN  S.  DRUM    •    FRANK  B.  ANDERSON 
JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS    •    GEORGE  R.  MEYERCORD    •    NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS 


A  MAGAZINE   of  INTERNATIONAL    COMMERCE 


L.  Dinkelspiel  Company,  Inc. 

115-135  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Wholesale  Dealers  and  Exporters 


DRY  GOODS 


FURNISHING 
GOODS 

NOTIONS  and 
FANCY  GOODS 


Cotton  Piece  Goods,  Linens,  Towels,  Napkins,  Dress 
Goods,  Cotton  and  Wool,  Silks,  Sheetings,  Bleached 
and  Unbleached  Muslin,  Flannels  and  Flannelettes, 
Ticks,  Prints,  etc. 

Men's,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Hosiery,  Underwear, 
Shirts,  Sweaters 

Ribbons,  Laces,  Embroideries,  Threads,  Notions  of 
All  Descriptions 


BLANKETS-COMFORT  ABLE5--QUILT5 


Complete  Stocks  Carried 


Correspondence  in  All  Languages 


L.  Dinkelspiel  Company,  Inc. 

115-135  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Comerciantes  al  Por  Mayor 
y  Exportadores 


TEJIDOS 


EFECTOS  DE 
VESTIR 

ARTICULOS  DE 
FANTASIA 


Tejidos  de  Algodon,  Ropa  Blanca,  Tohallas,  Serville- 
tas,  Efectos  de  Vestir,  Algodon  y  Lana,  Cedas,  Sa- 
banas,  Muselina  Blanqueada  o  sin  Blanquear,  Flanelas 
y  Lanillas,  Efectos  de  Cama,  Estampados,  etc. 

Boneteria  para  Caballeros,  Seiioras  y  Niiios 
Ropa  Interior,  Camisas,  Sweaters 

Cintas,  Encajes,  Bordados 

Hilos  y  Nociones  de  todas  descripciones 


MANTAS  --  CUBRE  -  CAMAS 


Existencia  Completa 


Correspondencia  en  todas  las  lenguas 


1  AY-JUNE,    1921 
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2024   UNIVERSITY   AVENUE,   BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA 

^     FOREIGN  TRADE 

i      g.         NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS  SAYS: 

i^^^Ss         \  riv.       rm  "Last    year   seventy-five   American    trading   com- 

panies were  organized  in   China,   with  the   Chinese 
people  more  friendly  than  toward  any  other  foreign 
-^Sf^f^k,         ^       y  nation.     China  and   the  countries   bordering  on  the 

Pacific  represent  inconceivable  opportunities  for 
trade  development.  With  our  help  and  initiative, 
they  will  become  great  markets  for  our  products." 

Men  of  business  acumen  and  vision  already  see  this  —  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 
The  coming  of  the  great  freighters — the  535's,  the  Golden  State  and  the  Hawkeye  State 
— represents  their  preparation  for  it.  What  will  be  your  status  v\'hen  this  trade  comes? 

Why  not  prepare  for  THAT  BIG  INCOME?  The  following  comprehensive  course 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity — don't  miss  it. 


MARKETS 

Commercial  Geography 
Staple  Commodities 
History  of  Commerce 

FINANCE 

Exchange 

Credits  and  Collections 

Tariff  and  Expense 


T^AVf 


Admiralty  Laiv 
International  Latu 
Consular  Practice 


PRACTICE 

Marketing  Methods 

Advertising 

Correspondence 

LANGUAGE 

Terminology 
Special  Language 
Special  History 

INSURANCE  AND  SURVEYS 

Marine  Insurance 
Trade  Surveys 
Risks 


TECHNIQUE 

Documents 
IVarehouse  Practice 
Packing  and  Marking 

TRANSPORTATION 

Ocean  Transportation 
Overland  Transportation 
Ports  and  Terminals 


Fill  in  the  enclosed  form  and  mail  it  at  once  for  further  information  about  the 
above  course  offered  by  N.  A.  Davis,  Managing  Editor,  Pan  Pacific  Magazine,  whose 
contact  with  and  knowledge  of  Foreign. Trade  have  secured  for  him  official  recogni- 
tion as  Foreign  Trade  Advisor. 


iimiiiiiiiiiimiiitimiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiMimiiniiniiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiii: 


ARMSTRONG  SCHOOL 

2024  University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

Gentlemen ; 

Send  particulars  about  your   Foreign   Trade   Course  to 

Name    


A    University  grade   business   training  /" 
for  educated  men  and  luomen  '     '^" 


1  '■  'ai'l  r  r  i  r  f  r  f  \il,\ 


Address 


PAN    PACIFIC 


Java-China-Japan  Lijn 

"JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Service 


between  5an  Francisco 

and  Netherlands,  East  Indies 

Japan,  China 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for  Batavia, 
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Opportunity  for  Banks  to^  Aid  Commerce 

Need  is  Pressing  for  Financial  Machinery  to  place  Americans 
More  nearly  on  Equal  Footing  with  Rivals  ^in    World  Tirade 

By  Henry  M.  Robinson 
President  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 

IT  IS  nearly  impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  the 
motivating  causes  that  have  resulted  in  the  various  movements  of  the  nomadic  races 
and  Asiatic  tribes  across  Middle  Europe,  or  to  determine  the  reasons  why  other  tribes  and 
races  throughout  the  world  have  crowded  and  fought  across  continents  and  into  other 
continents.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  these  movements  have  always  occurred 
under  conditions  of  pressure;  sometimes  religious,  sometimes  political,  but  probably  more 
often  economic. 

There  is,  however,  a  fairly  general  agreement  among  students  of  ethnology  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  the  Asiatic  races  of  color  other  than  ours  will  in  some  degree 
of  combinations  assume  an  attitude  of  defense,  and  possibly  of  ofifense,  against  combina- 
tions of  the  white  race.  While  this  is  not  even  a  part  of  our  immediate  problem,  it  does 
emphasize  the  need  for  uniformity  of  thought  and  action  among  Occidental  nations,  since 
any  internecine  difficulties  between  sub-divisions  of  the  white  race  tend  not  only  to  weaken 
its  powers  of  resistance  but  ultimately  to  threaten  its  control. 

Within  the  month  there  was  held  in  Washington  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  at  which  I  heard  our  own  Secretary  of  State  and  Elihu  Root  both 
endorse  the  flat  and  unqualified  statement  that,  while  in  the  past  the  underlying  causes 
for  wars  between  tribes  and  nations  of  the  white  race  have  been  principally  religious 
and  political,  the  causes  for  trouble  trom  now  on  will  be  based  upon  economic  pressure. 
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In  fact,  whatever  cause  may  be  taken  su- 
perficially as  the  motive  for  the  great  war, 
students  generally  now  place  the  blame 
upon  the  economic  ambitions  of  the  nations, 
and  these  ambitions  in  turn  are  probably 
merely  a  reflection  of  economic  pressure. 
And  these  same  students  now  accept  as  the 
philosophy    of    the    immediate    future    the 

istatement  that  war,  both  commercial  and 
nilitary,  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  eco- 
nomic needs  and  the  ambitions  of  the  va- 

rrious  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope our  national  isolation  in  commerce  had 
reduced  to  the  minimum  our  ability  to  study 
or  know  in  any  thorough  way  the  business 
relationships  between  the  various  nations  of 

IE u rope  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
— this  because  we  felt  no  interest  in  the 
problem.  Today  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  we  must  understand  this  relation  thor- 
oughly and  in  very  increasing  measure  take 
part  in  the  solution  of  the  economic  and 
political   problems  resulting  therefrom. 

PROBLEMS   THAT    FOLLOW  WAR 

Generally  speaking,  the  problems  that 
have  followed  the  war  have  been  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  use  its  power  and  ability  to  re- 
habilitate a  broken  and  distracted  world, 
and  even  from  the  standpoint  that  an  obli- 


gation rested  on  us  to  use  our  strength  to 
assist  other  nations,  especially  those  of 
broken  Europe,  to  recover  their  national 
and  economic  health. 

We  have,  however,  within  the  United 
States  a  large  faction  which  claims  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Frankly,  the  people  of 
our  country  have  dropped  back  from  their 
position  of  idealistic  helpfulness  to  one  that 
may  be  crudely  stated,  "What  do  we  get 
out  of  it?"  This  attitude  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  business 
men  whose  experience  has  brought  them  in 
contact  only  with  the  commercial  problems 
which  contront  our  country  today. 

FINANCING  OF   FOREIGN  TRADE 

Merely  for  the  sake  of  not  confusing  the 
argument,  let  us  for  the  moment  take  the 
position  that  we  <yfi^  no  duty  to  anyone 
except  ourselves.  Let  us  approach  our  sub- 
ject from  the  angle  of  "^Vhat  do  we  get 
out  of  it?"  and  with  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  any  idealism  or  of  any  thought  of 
the  interests  of  others.  If  we  can  state  our 
case  from  this  viewpoint  the  assistance 
which  we  may  render  to  others  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  foreign  business  re- 
lations will  be  merely  as  additional  benefit 
thrown  into  the  measure. 

And  so  from  this  point  forward  we  will 


Duty  of  The  Banks 

/^AN  there  be  any  question  about 
V_>  the  need  of  the  setting  up  of 
some  financial  machinery  that  will 
place  us  more  nearly  on  an  equal 
footing  with  our  competitors  in  world 
trade? 

Can  there  be  any  question  that  the 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Foreign 
Trade  Financing  Corporation  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  of  careful  busi- 
Jiess  and  financial  men? 

Is  it  not  an  opportunity  for  bank- 
ers and  business  men  in  this  country 
to  get  behind  and  carry  to  a  success- 
ful consummation  the  only  plan  we 
have  to  create  a  Foreign  Trade  Cor- 
poration with  a  capital  stock  of  suffi- 
cient size — a  capital  which,  with  its 
debenture  issuing  power,  will  give 
some  respectable  assistance  in  financ- 
ing our  commercial  problems  abroad? 


discuss  the  financing  of  American  foreign 
trade  only  from  the  standpoint  of  selfish 
advantage.  In  the  first  place  let  us  consider 
how  a  sustained  foreign  trade  will  directly 
help  to  solve  two  of  the  great  and  serious 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced  today  in 
America — taxes  and  labor  troubles. 

The  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
looks  easy,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the 
hardest  problem  which  we  have  to  solve 
and  the  first  question  which  we  must  take 
up  in  any  attempt  to  better  our  unsettled 
conditions.  As  long  as  we  have  excess 
products  that  are  not  salable  abroad,  just  so 
long  will  our  taxes  be  loaded  upon  our  in- 
ternal business,  and  just  so  long  must  we 
withhold  from  labor,  as  a  class,  the  ability 
to  produce  all  of  which  it  is  capable.  We 
have  been  talking  about  a  full  day's  work 
for  a  full  day's  pay,  but  we  must  provide 
in  our  overseas  trade  an  outlet  for  that 
work  \\hen  it  is  given. 

PURELY  NATIONAL  ADVANTAGE 

Again,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  ?f 
purely  national  advantage,  another  benefit 
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that  we  will  get  out  of  foreign  trade  is  the 
establishment  of  our  own  machinery  for  the 
distribution  of  our  excess  products  through- 
out the  world  and  the  development  of  an 
exclusively  American  personnel  to  operate 
such  machinery. 

To  say  that  this  country,  speaking  inter- 
nationally, is  in  its  commercial  and  political 
experience  and  life  only  in  its  beginnings 
when  compared  with  the  nations  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal,  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
country  or  upon  its  people,  for  conditions 
could  not  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  more  than  a  century  we  have  been 
engaged  in  developing  our  own  continent 
instead  of  building  up  our  business  connec- 
tions overseas. 

In  fact,  our  interest  in  foreign  trade, 
except  during  the  last  few  years  and  for  a 
short  period  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  has  not  been  one  which  would  lead 
us  to  learn  anything  except  the  mere  super- 
ficialities of  the  machinery  now  needed  for 
financing  and  for  moving  our  exports. 

Busy  with  our  own  affairs  and  with  the 
conquering  of  our  own  continents,  we  have 
in  our  foreign  trade  habitually  used  the 
good  offices  of  those  countries  which  have 
now  come  to  be  our  competitors  in  the 
world's  markets.  We  have  for  one  hundred 
years  asked  them  to  act  as  our  merchants, 
our  brokers  and  our  insurance  agents.  We 
have  had  practically  no  world-wide  machin- 
ery for  the  distribution  of  any  of  our  excess 
products  or  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  such 
commodities  as  we  may  need. 

DEPENDED    UPON   THE    BRITISH 

We  have,  in  fact,  largely  depended  upon 
our  British  cousins  for  the  disposition  and 
sale  of  our  products  and  for  the  return  to 
us  of  such  commodities  as  might  be  needed 
here.  We  have  depended  on  them  not  only 
for  our  machinery  of  purchase  and  sale, 
but  also  for  the  financing  and  trans-ship- 
ment in  foreign  bottoms  of  goods  to  and 
from  our  shores.  For  this  we  have  at  all 
times  contributed  the  incidental  expense,  as 
well  as  paying  handsomely  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

This  situation  has  been  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  been  the 
leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world ;  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  isolated  in  an 
undeveloped  country;  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  used  our  efforts  and  our  credits  for 
the  conquering  of  our  own  continent;  to 
the  fact  that  for  years  a  large  portion  of 
the  finances  for  the  development  of  our 
own  country  was  furnished  by  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
any  excess  capital  which  we  might  create 
for  ourselves  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  with  a  larger  return  in  the 
development  of  our  own  resources  than  in 
foreign  merchandising. 

We  therefore  conducted  what  foreign 
trade  we  had  through  the  medium  of  other 
nations  and,  as  a  result,  did  not  attempt  to 
learn  the  methods  or  attempt  to  set  up  the 
machinery  for  conducting  these  operations 
ourselves.  The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade, 
both  export  and  import,  during  the  last 
decade  and  the  truths  which  were  brought 


To  Solve  Foreign  Trade  Problem 


By  John 

President   American 

rllE  countries  that  were  and  should 
be  our  best  customers  are  no  longer 
able  to  settle  for  all  the  goods  they  need 
in  cash,  nor  in  goods,  nor  by  selling  our 
securities  back  to  us.  They  are  no  long- 
er able  to  buy  from  us  on  a  short  time 
credit  basis.  They  have  only  one  thing 
that  they  can  sell  us  to  obtain  money 
ivith  uhich  to  buy  our  goods.  That 
one  thing  is  securities  in  their  produc- 
tive enterprises. 

And  we,  pre-eminently  the  creditor 
nation  of  the  u-orld,  are  one  people  that 
can  invest  in  these  productive  enter- 
prises. We  can  solve  the  problem  of 
our  excess  production  by  investing  in 
the  securities  of  other  nations  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  buy  our  surplus  of 
raw  tnaterials  and  manufactured  goods. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  is 
what  England  and  Holland  and  Bel- 


S.  Drum 

Bankers'   Association 

gium  and  France  and  all  the  great 
trading  nations  of  the  Old  World  have 
done  in  building  up  markets  for  their 
products.  They  have  invested  in  foreign 
countries.  They  have  enabled  foreign 
countries  to  produce  more  and  there- 
fore to  increase  their  ability  to  buy, 
and  these  foreign  countries  have  pur- 
chased their  goods  from  peoples  that  in- 
vested in  their  enterprises. 

None  of  these  great  trading  nations 
ever  possessed  the  opportunity  that  is 
ours  today.  By  investing  in  foreign 
countries  we  may  help  them  to  replace 
the  wealth  destroyed  in  war  and  to  re- 
duce their  great  debts,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  be  helping  ourselves  even 
more  by  restoring  their  ability  to  buy 
our  goods  and  our  own  ability  to  dis- 
pose of  our  excess  production. 


home  to  us  as  the  result  of  war  have  dem- 
onstrated to  us  that  we  cannot  longer  con- 
tinue in  this  isolated  position,  and  that  of 
necessity  we  must,  for  our  own  protection, 
have  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  our  own 
trading  with  other  nations,  and  that  this 
machinery  must  be  reasonably  adequate  to 
the  business  which  we  do. 

INCREASE  ON  FALSE  BASIS 

In  fact,  due  to  the  inflation  of  currency 
and  the  exchange  situation  throughout  the 
world,  a  part  of  our  increase  of  commerce 
in  exports  has  been  upon  a  false  basis.  We 
have  been  very  proud  of  the  growth  of  our 
foreign  trade,  but  unfortunately  the  money 
value  of  this  trade  has  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  a  personnel  equipped  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  and  experience  in  world  trade,  and 
in  its  incidental  problems.  For  our  own  pro- 
tection we  must  as  rapidly  as  may  be  create  this 
personnel  and  use  it  to  establish  offices  and  con- 
tacts in  the  ports  of  the  world,  to  the  end  that 
our  foreign  trade  organization  can  be  brought  to 
a  par  with  the  competitive  machinery  of  other 
nations. 

We  recognize  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
our  competitors  in  foreign  trade  have  been  able 
to  build  up  a  wall  against  our  attempts  to  par- 
ticipate has  been  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
world  they  have  for  years  been  carefully  build- 
ing up  organizations  for  handling  their  own 
commercial  transactions,  while  through  coloni- 
zation and  the  foreign  residence  of  their  na- 
tionals they  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
business  pulse  of  the  world.  These  organizations 
have  been  so  thoroughly  and  so  long  established 
that  they  have  made  contacts  with  the  best  of 
the  customers  in  the  particular  countries  into 
which  they  have  penetrated  and  as  a  result  we, 
the  new-comers  in  international  commercial  life, 
have  of  necessity  been  forced  to  make  our  con- 
tacts and  carry  on  our  transactions  with  indi- 
viduals and  concerns  of  less  standing  and  sta- 
bility.    This  is  natural  and  was  to  be  expected. 

Therefore,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war  we 
began  our  attempt  to  expand  our  commercial  re- 


lations throughout  the  world  we  were  faced  with 
the  lack  of  experienced  personnel  and  with  a 
want  of  understanding  as  to  the  problems  to 
be  faced.  We  took  such  material  as  we  had  and 
set  up  our  organization  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  with  that  organization  ventured  into  com- 
mercial transactions.  Necessarily  a  large  amount 
of  trading  was  had  with  the  weaker  houses  in 
the  various  countries,  and  when  we  were  over- 
taken by  the  Niagara  of  falling  prices,  the  losses 
by  our  exporting  houses  and  by  their  financial 
backers  were  disproportionately  larger  through- 
out the  world  than  the  losses  in  similar  opera- 
tions by  our  competitors. 

FIRST   LOSSES   AFFECTED   COURAGE 

The  fact  that  we  had  made  a  real  attempt 
and  not  merely  an  experiment  resulted  for  the 
time  being  in  considerable  losses,  and  these  losses 
in  an  extraordinarily  definite  way  affected  detri- 
mentally the  courage  of  our  international  traders 
and  of  our  financial  organizations. 

A  third  selfish  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
maintaining  foreign  trade  is  adequate  support 
of  American  shipping.  The  amount  shipped  in 
American  bottoms  has  increased  materially  in 
recent  years.  In  1914  American  vessels  carried 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  the 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  this 
country.  In  1920,  measured  in  dollars,  practi- 
cally 40  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  imports  were  carried  in  American 
ships.  This  position,  acquired  at  such  prodigious 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  lack  of  interest  in  American  for- 
eign trade. 

But  perhaps  the  advantage  of  which  other  na- 
tions are  most  jealous  is  the  insuring  of  Amer- 
ica's financial  supremacy  through  extending  our 
connections  overseas.  The  war  has  placed  us 
in  the  strongest  financial  position  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  brought  us  practically  50 
per  cent  of  the  coin  gold  of  the  world,  and  we 
have  also  become  the  greatest  of  the  creditor 
nations.  Our  flag  flies  over  tonnage  sufficient  to 
move  approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  normal 
exports  and  imports.  In  a  word,  we  are  today 
in  possession  of  all  the  important  physical  factors 
for  the  carrying  on  of  foreign  trade  to  a  degree 
that  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  within  the  past  century. 

BUT  WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  ? 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  recog- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Re-organization  of  Banking  in  China 

Most  Encouraging  Sign   of  Oriental  Republic'' s   Reriovation 
Afforded  by  Native  Financiers'  Conversion  to  Modern  Ideas 

By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Research  Professor  of  Government  and  Public  Administration,  New  York  University ;  Ciiairman,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute ;  and  Director, 

The  Far  Eastern  Bureau 


THE  rapid  progress  being  made  by 
Chinese  financiers  and  banks  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  China's 
renovation  today. 

Twenty  years  ago  Chinese  banking  was 
wholly  untouched  by  modern  progress. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  Manchu  Rule  the 
progress  had  been  slow  indeed  in  breaking 
away  from  the  established  native  system, 
excellent  as  that  was  for  that  day,  but 
totally  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  a  new 
and  modernized  China. 

Yet  at  the  present  time  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  thoroughly  modernized  group  of 
Chinese  financiers,  many  of  them  fully  as 
competent  as  our  own  specialists  in  money 
and  banking  to  handle  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  and  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
modern  Chinese  banks,  in  contrast  to  the 
old  banking  regime,  has  gone  so  far  that 
we  have  the  Consortium  of  American, 
French,  British  and  Japanese  interests  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  dealing  with  a 
Chinese  group  representative  of  the  new 
financial  order  in  the  Chinese  Republic. 

ONLY  ONE  REAL  OBJECTION 

The  chief  objection,  indeed  the  only  one 
of  real  importance,  to  admitting  a  group 
of  Chinese  bankers  to  full  membership  in 
the  consortium  would  seem  to  be  the  im- 
possibility of  marketing  Chinese  bonds  in 
China  at  rates  as  favorable  as  could  be 
secured  in  Europe,  Japan  or  America — not 
at  all  the  competence  or  standing  of  Chinese 
bankers. 

Shortly  after  the  Boxer  troubles  I  had 
occasion  to  investigate  intensively  financial 
conditions  in  China  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  International  Exchange. 
Outside  of  the  treaty  ports,  when  away 
from  the  railroads  we  traveled  overland,  on 
horse-back,  in  carts  and  Sedan  chairs  with 
an  official  escort  as  we  moved  from  prov- 
ince to  province  and  district  to  district, 
getting  in  touch  with  the  official  and  mer- 
cantile conditions  underlying  China's  fiscal 
problems.  The  chaotic  currency  of  the  time 
necessitated  our  carrying  funds  in  "Silver 
Shoes,"  called  "Sycee,"  which  were  used  to 
buy  the  proper  cash  we  needed  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities. 

Chinese  officials  as  a  whole  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages  so  far  as  modern  financial 
problems  of  state  went.  In  talking  with 
one  of  China's  most  distinguished  financiers 
a  short  time  ago  we  emphasized  the  trans- 
formation which  had  come  over  the  Chinese 
attitude  toward  modern  finance.  Whereas 
two  decades  before  I  had  failed  to  meet  one 
Chinese  with  whom  I  could  discuss  the 
intricacies  of  finance  without  creating  end- 


less series  of  discussions  as  to  the  very  terms 
used,  I  could  now  talk  over  the  most  com- 
plex problems  with  numerous  Chinese  men 
of  affairs  with  fully  as  trained  a  viewpoint 
on  their  side  as  a  Westerner  could  bring 
from  his — a  common  ground  existing  for 
the  discussion  of  finance. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  views  such  as  were 
expressed  by  one  of  China's  great  viceroys 
of  the  old  school,  Chang  Chih-tung,  who 
aside  from  his  remarkable  literary  ability 
and  his  great  experience  in  government  has 
only  his  native  shrewdness  and  mental 
power  as  a  basis  for  criticism  of  the  intri- 
cate monetary,  banking  and  exchange  ques- 
tions taken  up  to  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Chow  Tsu-ch'i,  Hsu  En-yuen,  and  Chen 
Chin-tao. 

THE  NEW  FINANCE  OF  CHINA 

The  leaders  in  state  finance  and  business 
of  present-day  China  fall  into  two  groups — 
the  older  and  pioneer,  both  native  and  for- 
eign trained  figures,  and  the  newer  genera- 
tion representing  a  greater  specialization, 
who  are  more  and  more  gaining  control  of 
afifairs.  Among  the  former  we  find  men 
of  long  experience,  beginning  under  the 
Manchu  regime,  who  have  been  the  domi- 
nant figures  in  Chinese  politics  and  finance 
for  decades. 

Now  Tsu-ch'i,  present  minister  of  finance. 


is  well  equipped  with  foreign  training, 
though  not  specialized,  and  he  commands 
the  respect  of  financiers  the  world  over 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  knowledge  of 
practical  finance.  Liang  Shih-yi,  Hsiung 
Hsi-ling  and  Chien  Nun-hsiung  are  simi- 
larly equipped  men  of  affairs  in  Chinese 
politics — all  three  have  served  in  various 
ministries  as  leaders  in  finance  and  the  two 
latter  having  been  premiers. 

Chen  Chin-tao,  several  times  minister  of 
finance  in  both  north  and  south  and  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Bills  of  Exchange,  represents  the  best  tech- 
nical financial  and  banking  training  which 
has  now  begun  to  react  to  the  fill.  He  has 
been  regarded  as  fully  the  equal  of  the  best 
financial  experts  of  the  West  by  virtue  of 
his  scientific  attainments. 

Among  the  men  now  coming  to  the  front 
in  the  handling  of  state  finance  we  find 
competent  and  well-trained  leaders  such  as 
Yeh  Kung-ch'o,  at  present  minister  of  com- 
munications ;  Li  Shih-hou,  present  minister 
of  finance,  a  brilliant  administrator  of  state 
taxes  and  intimately  connected  with  cur- 
rency reform ;  Pan  Fu,  vice  minister  of 
finance,  especially  interested  in  improving 
the  Grand  Canal  and  carrying  out  other 
projects  vital  to  China's  regeneration  ;  C.  C. 
Wang,  an  extraordinarily  capable  director 
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of  railway  financing  and  control ;  Chang 
Hu,  an  able  student  of  China's  financial 
condition  and  holding  many  responsible  ad- 
ministrative positions  dealing  with  China's 
financing,  and  Hsu  En-yuen. 

In  many  ways  Hsu,  largely  English 
trained,  with  practical  experience  as  (iov- 
ernor  of  the  Bank  of  China,  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  students  of  monetary  science 
today.  While  he  has  had  a  great  influence 
for  the  good  on  the  Chinese  government 
finances,  Hsu  is  also  a  practical  banker  of 
unusual  skill  and  is  heavily  interested  in 
recent  Chinese-American  banking  co-opera- 
tion. 

REFLECTED  IN  CHINa's  NEW  BUSINESS 

The  renovation  of  the  Chinese  business 
and  banking  world  has  produced  many  men 
entirely  outside  the  orbit  of  state  finance 
on  the  whole  who  are  thoroughly  modern- 
trained  leaders  in  China's  industrialization. 
C.  C.  Nieh,  several  times  a  millionaire,  a 
disciple  of  Tolstoy  and  a  generous  philan- 
thropist and  heavily  interested  in  Shanghai 
commercial  development,  strikes  a  similar 
note  of  keen  business  training  along  western 
lines  in  Chinese  trade  and  industry. 

Chang  Chine,  an  able  lieutenant  of  the 
former  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung,  has  had 
a  profound  influence  on  Chinese  develop- 
ment along  industrial  lines  and  has  been  a 
steady  champion  of  river  conservancy  and 
other  much-needed  improvement.     An  ex- 


ample of  how  a  Chinese  of  the  old  school 
can  forge  ahead  with  the  most  modern 
projects  is  seen  in  Chang  Chien.  He  has, 
in  the  American  phrase,  put  the  Kiangsu 
Province  city  of  Nantungchow  "on  the 
map" ;  under  his  inspiration,  a  model  in- 
dustrial center  has  grown,  using  full  page 
advertisements  in  the  campaign  of  its 
thoroughly  up-to-date  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  publications  in  China,  America  and 
elsewhere,  \\-ith  model  factories,  schools  and 
public  service  works. 

In  the  native  banking  world  itself,  Y.  C. 
Tong,  one  of  the  oldest  returned  students 
from  America,  as  the  managing  director  of 
the  Shanghai  Commercial  and  Savings 
Bank,  Ltd.,  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  new 
native  banks  making  a  profound  impression 
on  Chinese  finance.  An  example  of  Chinese 
business  overseas,  the  Wahchang  Trading 
Corporation  has  a  recognized  place  in  the 
great  business  of  New  York — due  largely 
to  the  financial  and  business  capacity  of  its 
head,  K.  C.  Li. 

OUTLOOK   GOOD   IN    CHINA 

Many  other  names  of  strong  men  in 
finance  might  be  named,  but  the  ones  named 
above  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
type.  As  in  the  political  world,  the  younger 
generation  is  going  more  and  more  into 
the  Chinese  banking  and  commercial  world 
with  western  equipment.  This  trend  of  the 
younger  men  is  broadening  the  course  of 


Obligation  of  Banker 
to  Stimulate  Business 

By  EucE.VE  Meyer,  Jr. 

Managing  Director,  War  Finance 

Corporation 

THERE  has  been  a  decline  without 
parallel  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  commodities.  Bank  loans 
have  steadily  declined  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  and  reserves  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  building 
up  to  satisfactory  figures,  but  even 
with  this  improvement  in  the  banking 
situation,  there  is  still  a  most  serious 
condition  in  industry.  The  foremost 
among  the  industries  which  are  suffer- 
ing is  the  great  fundamental  industry 
of  agriculture. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  banker  to- 
day to  determine  in  what  direction  he 
can  properly  and  conservatively  stimu- 
late business  by  giving  encouragement 
and  confidence  to  the  producers  and 
merchants  who  depend  upon  him  for 
advice  and  for  funds.  If  it  is  true,  as  I 
believe,  that  stocks  are  abnormally  low, 
that  merchants,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  who  a  year  ago 
could  not  obtain  enough  goods  at  high 
prices,  are  now  unwilling  to  carry  their 
usual  stocks  at  low  prices,  it  is  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  banker  to  endeavor  to 
remedy  this  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  at  the  present  time,  no  other 
single  thing  would  contribute  more  to 
the  restoration  of  business  in  a  sound 
and  conservative  manner  than  the  re- 
sumption of  the  carrying  of  normal 
stocks  in  proportion  to  the  probable 
needs   of   consumers. 

Another  obligation  with  which  the 
bankers  may  properly  charge  them- 
selves in  the  pubUc  interest  is  that  of 
devising  effective  measures  for  elimin- 
ating the  swindling  promotion  schemes 
which  cost  the  people  huge  sums  at  reg- 
ular and  frequent  intervals. 

I  deem  it  to  be  a  real  obligation  of 
the  bankers  of  this  country  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Government  in  working 
out  a  program  by  which  the  meaning 
of  Thrift  may  be  brought  home  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child;  and  this  should 
be  done,  in  part,  through  the  savings 
system  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and,  in  great  part,  through  the 
stock  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
Neither  the  private  nor  the  Government 
institutions  can  do  it  all,  or  do  it  alone, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  reflection  upon  our 
management  of  the  situation  that  the 
Government  at  this  time,  instead  of 
raising  money  from  the  savings  of  the 
people,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  off 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  a  month,  thus 
materially  adding  to  our  financial  bur- 
dens in  this  difficult  period. 


Chinese  trade  and  at  the  same  time  making 
necessary  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the 
native  banking  system.  The  old  order  of 
Chinese  banks  is  on  the  decline ;  but  no 
longer  are  the  foreign  banks  having  the 
field  of  development  along  modern  financial 
lines  entirely  to  themselves. 

These  two  forces,  the  modernized  view- 
point in  state  finance  and  the  western 
methods  carried  into  native  banking  and 
business,  mean  the  building  up  of  a  new 
financial  future  for  China. 
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China's  Commercial  Horizon  Broadened 

Native  Business  System  Has  Moved  Forward  Rapidly  Since  War 
As  Old  Banking'  Customs  Have  Been  Reor^ranized  on  Western  Lines 


itng 


By  Charles  Hodges 
Lecturer  on   the   Far   East   at  New   York  University 


So  LONG  as  China's  foreign  trade  was 
confined  primarily  to  the  treaty  ports 
and  foreign  enterprise,  conditions  underly- 
ing native  business  were  largely  unaffected 
by  western  business  methods.  The  American 
and  European  business  houses  but  scratched 
the  surface  of  Chinese  commercial  possibil- 
ities ;  the  ramifications  of  western  finance 
extended  themselves  into  the  East  and  car- 
ried the  burden  of  trade  between  China  and 
the  world  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Nothing  has  been  more  significant  since 
1900  than  the  rapid  extension  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  commercial  horizon  of  Chi- 
nese foreign  business  with  the  advent  of  a 
more  intensive  competition  reflecting  eco- 
nomically the  rivalry  of  the  industrial  pow- 
ers of  the  West  in  the  Orient. 

While  the  net  result  of  the  great  war 
has  been  to  make  the  years  between  1914 
and  1918  a  period  of  economic  marking 
time,  so  far  as  the  general  progress  of 
China's  renovation  with  western  co-opera- 
tion goes,  the  Chinese  native  business  sys- 
tem itself  moved  forward  surprisingly.  The 
unlimited  capacity  of  the  industrial  powers 
to  take  care  of  China's  steadily  expanding 
wants  literally  obliged  Chinese  business  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  needs  in  a  way  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  previous  decade 
and  a  half  of  increasing  contracts  with  the 
international  business  system. 

CHANGING   FINANCIAL  ORDER 

Nowhere  is  this  more  significant  than  in 
China's  changing  financial  order.  Quite 
apart  from  the  government  banks,  modern 
and  semi-modern,  we  find  Chinese  finance 
breaking  away  from  the  old  native  banking 
customs  and  reorganizing  along  western 
h'nes. 

Financial  China  today  presents  two  as- 
pects— the  so-called  modern  native  banking 
institutions  and  the  old-style  private  banks. 
Corporate  organization  is  replacing  the  ob- 
solescent personal  proprietorships  and  part- 
nerships which  have  served  the  needs  of 
Chinese  business  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
perhaps  a  remarkable  degree  of  effective- 
ness when  compared  to  commercial  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  the  same  time  in  medie- 
val Europe. 

These  old-style  banks  have  come  appre- 
ciably closer  to  their  doom  with  the  speed- 
ing up  of  Chinese  business  along  modern 
lines,  the  creation  of  a  cosmopolitan  com- 
mercial interest  in  China,  and  the  coming 
supremacy  of  the  western-trained  Chinese 
leaders  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  their 
country's  fiscal  needs. 

The  unification  of  Chinese  currency,  with 
some  sort  of  bridging  of  the  gap  between 


the  gold  standards  of  international  business 
and  China's  monetary  chaos,  will  deal  the 
old-style  native  banking  of  the  larger  kind 
its  death-blow. 

MODERN   NATIVE   BANKS 

Modern  native  banks  in  China  fall  into 
two  classes.  The  first  consists  of  govern- 
ment institutions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
In  this  group  we  have  the  Bank  of  China 
and  the  Bank  of  Communications.  In  the 
hands  of  capable  managers  it  has  been 
shown  what  they  can  do,  as  central  govern- 
ment institutions,  for  China  along  financial 
lines. 

Enjoying  a  more  or  less  close  connection 
with  the  government,  we  have  institutions 
such  as  the  Bank  of  the  Salt  Industry  de- 
veloped with  official  capital  to  carry  on 
special  types  of  activity;  others,  as  the 
Heilungkiang  Government  Bank,  estab- 
lished to  serve  provincial  interests  in  par- 
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What  New  China  Means 

NEVITABLE   as  it  is  econom- 


has  a  political  importance.  Toward 
Chinese  politics,  it  means  that  a  pow- 
erful force  for  her  internal  salvation 
is  developing  around  the  modern 
banker  and  business  man  which  al- 
ready has  more  than  once  in  the  past 
feiv  jnonths  served  warning  on  the 
government.  Regarding  China's  rela- 
tions xvith  the  industrial  powers,  the 
development  of  modern  banking  in 
China  has  proceeded  apace  under  for- 
eign financial  pressure;  and  in  the  fu- 
ture it  must  be  figured  into  the  inter- 
national relations  with  China  in  a 
large  way. 
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ticular  regions ;  and  minor  local  institutions 
either  the  personal  organs  of  officials  or 
subsidiaries  of  a  inore  important  govern- 
ment bank. 

Private  Chinese  banks,  more  or  less  mod- 
ern in  organization,  have  developed  greatly 
in  the  past  decade.  Some  of  them  repre- 
sent thoroughly  modernized  banking  prac- 
tice along  western  lines  headed  by  men 
who  have  been  trained  abroad.  Such  a 
bank  is  found  in  the  Shanghai  Commercial 
and  Savings  Bank,  Ltd.,  or  the  Chung 
Foo  Union  Bank,  Ltd.  Many  of  the  old- 
style  institutions  of  the  more  powerful  sort 
are  in  the  process  of  reorganization  to  com- 
pete with  the  modernized  type.  Distinct 
from  the  banking  guilds  of  Old  China,  a 


Chinese  bankers'  association  has  been  formed 
in  Shanghai,  the  New  York  of  China,  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  newer  banks. 

PASSING    OLD-STYLE    BANKS 

Steadily  declining  in  their  influence, 
China's  old-style  native  banks  range  from 
family  institutions  of  solid  dimensions  to 
petty  exchange  shops  and  pawnbroking  es- 
tablishments serving  the  masses  as  bankers 
incidentally. 

The  largest  of  the  old  native  banks  were 
known  as  the  Shansi  banks  (Piao-chuang) 
from  their  control  being  vested  in  business 
families  of  Shansi  province.  Their  capital 
ranged  from  500,000  to  3,000,000  taels  on 
the  average ;  in  the  280  years  of  their  su- 
premacy, the  Shansi  banks  spread  a  net- 
work of  institutions  maintaining  relations 
with  each  other  from  one  end  of  China  to 
the  other. 

Other  important  old-style  banks,  really 
overgrown  exchange  establishments  devel- 
oped into  banking  in  general,  have  had  a 
local  or  regional  importance.  These  {Yin- 
chuang)  sometimes  had  a  capital  of  several 
million  taels,  but  were  usually  partnerships 
with  a  capital  of  from  $50,000  to  $200,000 
silver.  A  large  number  represented  the 
commercial  capacity  of  Ningpo  men  from 
South  China. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  MONEY  CHANGERS 

Much  more  limited  in  scope,  the  money 
changers  {Chien-chuang)  dzA'ing  in  China's 
heterogeneous  currency  of  bullion  silver  in 
"shoes,"  dollars  and  copper,  conducted  a 
loan  and  deposit  business  on  the  side 
Transfer  of  funds,  well  handled  by  first 
two  types  of  native  banks  of  the  old  order, 
was  generally  not  a  part  of  their  functions. 
The  capital  of  the  money  changers  was 
small — frequently  being  between  5000  and 
20,000  taels,  sometimes  as  high  as  300,000 
taels. 

Even  the  more  established  money  chang- 
ers were  able  to  join  the  larger  old-style 
native  banks  in  issuing  paper  notes  circulat- 
ing with  greater  or  less  ease  and  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  public  confidence.  Indeed, 
the  pawnbrokers  (Tang-pu)  which  have 
existed  for  centuries  add  their  tieh-tzu  or 
private  note  issues  in  many  cities  to  the 
chaotic  currency  on  which  Chinese  business 
depends.  They  supply  the  masses  of  China's 
400,000,000  with  credit,  from  farmers  to 
petty  traders  and  artisans.  According  to 
their  size,  they  range  in  capital  from  1,000,- 
000  taels  to  about  1000 — the  largest  of 
three  broad  classes  frequently  being  affil- 
iated with  some  bank  or  established  by  men 
in  oflRcial  position.     . 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Passing  of  the  Shansi  Banking  Supremacy 

Financing  in  Each  Locality  Formerly   in  the  Hands  of  a   Few  Families 
Who  Held  a  Monopoly  for  Collections  and  Disbursements  of  Chinese  Funds 


By  Ray  Ovid  Hall 
Former  Principal  of  the  Peking  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 


ALTHOUGH  the  ancient  Chinese  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  first  bankers, 
there  is  no  indication  that  banking  in  ancient 
China  ever  attained  any  remarkable  degree 
of  development.  An  elaborate  system  of 
progressive  banks  was  obviously  impossible. 
Chinese  business  life  was  too  elemental  to 
support  a  sturdy  system  of  credit,  even  in 
those  widely  separated  epochs  when  Chinese 
arts  and  letters  flourished  and  when  in- 
ventors produced  the  compass  and  gun- 
powder. 

China  has  always  been  an  agricultural 
country.  What  little  industrial  life  she 
has  known  has  never,  until  very  recently, 
passed  the  home  industry  stage.  The  high- 
est types  of  business  organization  that  might 
cither  create  or  absorb  credit  have  been  the 
partnership  and  the  guild.  Accounting  and 
auditing,  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  fidel- 
ity institutions  like  the  bank  and  the  in- 
surance company,  have  naturally  been  frag- 
mentary. 

EACH   LOCALITY  STANDS  ALONE 

Away  from  the  coasts,  the  rivers  and  the 
canals,  transportation  facilities  have  been  so 
bad  that  to  this  day  thousands  may  starve 
in  one  province  while  a  neighboring  prov- 
ince enjoys  a  rich  harvest.  A  man's  ver- 
nacular may  not  be  intelligible,  nor  his 
money  acceptable,  to  his  countrymen  a  hun- 
dred miles  away.  Each  locality  has  always 
had  for  its  units  of  value  its  own  weight 
and  fineness  of  silver  and  copper ;  and  barter 
was  so  prevalent  that  even  public  revenue 
was  commonly  collected  in  kind. 

The  laying  of  7000  miles  of  steel  rail 
and  the  stringing  of  50,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph fire  in  this  vast  land  have  not  yet 
materially  altered  these  conditions.  As  late 
as  1915,  a  Chinese  living  near  Chungking 
refused  to  accept  a  silver  dollar  stamped 
with  the  likeness  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  foreign  coin.  Con- 
sidering the  staging,  the  dramatic  disasters 
recently  suffered  by  the  national  banks 
were  inevitable.  A  really  modern  bank 
would  have  been  almost  impossible. 

MEDIEVAL  CONDITIONS   PREVAIL 

We  may  assume  that  in  ancient  and  me- 
dieval China,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  the 
services  now  extended  by  modern  banks 
were  rendered  by  a  motley  aggregation  of 
silversmiths,  money  changers,  pawnbrokers, 
tax-gatherers  and  well-to-do  people  of  other 
callings. 

In  China  these  classes  of  individuals  prob- 
ably received  loans,  made  loans,  and  on  oc- 
casion even  transmitted  values  by  means  of 
bills  of  exchange.  The  risks  incident  to  de- 
positing with  such  bankers  would  be  partly 


eliminated  by  a  system  of  personal  guaran- 
tees still  existent,  that  might  land  even  the 
well-intentioned  defaulter  in  a  muddy  dun- 
geon and  throw  his  family  into  slavery. 
The  remaining  risks,  which  were  great, 
would  be  compensated  by  the  high  rates 
of  interest  paid. 

Usury,  still  a  curse  in  Chinese  farming 
communities,  is  reflected  only  faintly  in  the 
rates  of  present-day  Chinese  cities.  Mort- 
gages on  urban  property  commonly  pay 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  year.  Pawnbrokers 
and  money  changers  pay  up  to  8  per  cent 
upon  the  small  deposits  which  they  receive, 
or  double  the  rates  paid  by  American  sav- 
inigs   banks.     Brutus   collected    interest   at 


Reforms  Were  Forced 

ATTEMPTS  at  reform  in  cur- 
J^  rency  and  banking,  like  several 
other  reforms  in  China  and  Japan, 
were  virtually  forced  upon  the  rulers 
by  foreigners.  In  their  business  rela- 
tions with  Chinese  subjects,  foreigners 
found  themselves  seriously  hindered 
by  the  chaos  in  Chinese  money.  The 
Chinese  dealers  were  the  only  ones 
who  even  professed  to  understand  the 
system  whereby  exchange  eats  up 
profits. 


the  rate  of  48  per  cent  from  his  loans  in 
Corsica,  and  "Brutus  was  an  honorable 
man."  In  Chinese  rural  communities  he 
would  have  been  a  philanthropist. 

LACK    OF    REGULATIONS 

The  fact  that  both  banks  and  communi- 
ties thrive  best  when  banks  are  under  rigid 
laws  has  never  been  appreciated  by  Chi- 
nese. Prior  to  1900,  China  never  had  any- 
thing resembling  government  regulation  of 
banks,  and  since  that  time  its  banking  ordi- 
nances have  mostly  provided  regulation 
without  inspection — merest  paper. 

Until  recently  there  were  no  banking 
laws  at  all.  A  man  might  start  even  a  sav- 
ings bank  or  a  bank  of  issue  with  no  more 
ado  than  is  necessary  to  start  a  grocery 
store.  There  were  no  regulations  concern- 
ing even  the  amount  of  capital,  and  it  was 
a  rare  bank  that  had  a  capital  exceeding 
*Taels  100,000.  Mr.  Gory  remarked  that 
"thousands  of  so-called  banks  thrived  with 
capital  hardly  exceeding  that  of  a  bootblack 
in  western  lands."  Comparatively  few  had 
either  branches  or  connections  in  outside 
provinces.    They  were  rarely  taxed. 

THE  SHANSI   BANKERS 

Banking  in  each  locality  is  in  the  hands 


of  a  few  families,  the  business  being  passed 
from  father  to  son,  in  some  instances  per- 
haps for  many  generations.  This  is  true 
of  many  types  of  business  in  China.  Fur- 
ther, as  has  been  the  case  in  several  types' 
of  business,  the  men  of  one  province  so  ex- 
celled in  banking  enterprise  that  they  suc- 
ceeded for  a  long  period  in  maintaining  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  banking  in  many  cities 
remote  from  their  home  province. 

The  bankers  of  Shansi  province  were, 
widely  and  firmly  established  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  they  were  easily 
the  leaders  in  native  banking.  The  Shansi 
Guild  is  a  bankers'  guild,  and  in  several 
cities  its  buildngs  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  community. 

With  their  wide  distribution  of  branches, 
the  Shansi  guildsmen  were  able  to  transmit 
values  farther  and  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  banking  association  in  the  land,  and 
they  naturally  came  into  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  provinces. 
Their  income  from  this  source  alone, 
through  exchange  And  the  use  of  balances, 
must  have  been  very  great.  At  any  rate, 
their  services  to  the  public  treasury  en- 
titles them  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
China's  first  national  bankers. 

HAD  DEALINGS  WITH  ROMANS 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Shansi  bank- 
ers had  dealings  with  the  Romans.  But 
when  in  late  l9l3  and  early  1914  six  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Shansi  bankers  went  to 
Peking  to  petition  the  national  government 
for  subsidies  or  loans  to  remedy  their  con- 
dition, they  only  claimed  in  their  petition 
that  their  "senior  firms  had  been  in  busi- 
ness more  than  a  hundred  years  and  their 
younger  firms  fifty  years."  It  was  later 
stated  unofficially  by  one  of  the  petitioners 
that  fourteen  of  the  Shansi  banks  were  200 
years  old. 

Things  traditional  are  so  revered  in 
China  that  the  petitioners  would  not  be 
likely  to  understate  the  age  of  the  institu- 
tions they  represented.  Yet,  instead  of  lay- 
ing claim  to  a  perpetual  succession  from  an- 
cient times,  which  would  have  been  a  trump 
card,  they  pleaded  as  follows: 

"In  cases  of  necessity  we  rendered  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  government,  and  in 
times  of  flood  and  famine  we  contributed 
relief  to  the  sufferers.  Also,  we  helped 
Shansi  to  buy  back  her  railway  and  mining 
concessions  from  the  foreigners." 

NO    LONGER   A    FORCE 

The  Shansi  bankers  have  ceased  to  be  a 
reckoning  force  in  Chinese  banking.  They 
were   too  weak   or   too   apathetic   to  give 
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effectual  opposition  to  the  organization  of 
the  Hupu  Bank  in  1905,  a  rival  which  from 
the  outset  bade  well  to  get  control  of  the 
government  balances  and  otherwise  to  re- 
strict their  business  seriously.  Nor  have 
they  been  in  the  foreground  since  then.  The 
financial  hardships  imposed  upon  the  en- 
tire nation  by  the  revolution  of  1911  hit 
them  hard,  and  they  had  not  recovered 
when  the  counter-revolution  in  1913  drove 
them,  in  many  cases,  into  bankruptcy. 

In  early  1914,  fourteen  of  the  Shansi 
banks  had  an  aggregate  issue  of  Taels  35,- 
000,000.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  Pound 
2,000,000  loans  from  an  Austrian  group  for 
fifty  years  at  6  per  cent,  guaranteed  by 
the  government.  One  can  only  wonder  what 
manner  of  security  the  bankrupts  might 
have  offered  to  the  government  for  a  fifty- 
year  loan.    Anyway  the  plan  was  ill-fated. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  Hsiung  cabinet, 
with  whom  negotiations  had  been  taken  up, 
resigned  before  the  Shansi  men  had  made 
anay  definite  loan  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment. At  best,  the  $50,000,000  currency 
loan,  then  under  discussion,  was  entitled 
to  precedence. 

The  government  finally  granted  permis- 


sion to  the  bankers  to  organize  a  new  bank 
supervised  by  a  delegate  from  the  ministry 
of  finance.  This  was  manifestly  one  way 
to  sanction  the  bankers'  original  request 
for  permission  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  A 
year  later,  the  government  regulations  for 
currency  exchange  offices  in  the  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  China  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Shansi  men.  Absorption  is  fol- 
lowing dissolution. 

The  decline  of  the  Shansi  bankers  is 
small  cause  for  regret.  Wise  in  their  own 
day,  they  constituted  a  dangerously  conserv- 
ative element  in  Chinese  banking.  The 
bankers  failed  to  anticipate  the  light  of  a 
new  day.  Had  they  organized  a  big  private 
bank  on  strictly  modern  lines  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  a  policy  of  service  for  patrons, 
iron  discipline  for  employes  and  branches, 
anad  publicity  in  all,  the  men  of  Shansi 
might  easily  have  held  their  old-time  su- 
premacy. 

The  opportunity  is  gone  now ;  for  the 
Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communi- 
cations, despite  their  manifold  shortcom- 
ings, have  appropriated  the  field  with  their 
numerous  branches  and  secured  a  joint 
control  of  the  government  balances. 


That  over-issue  was  the  occasion  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Shansi  bankers  is  not  sur- 
prising. In  recent  times,  if  not  always,  no 
Chinese  bank  has  been  free  from  the  vice 
of  over-issue  for  more  than  a  few  years  at 
a  time.  "Native  banks"  and  "Suspensions 
and  failures"  are  two  items  in  the  index 
of  my  notebooks  followed  by  practically 
identical  page  numbers.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo,  1254-1323,  and  from 
centuries  before,  the  rulers  of  China  have 
made  sport  of  paper  money.  Furthermore, 
private  bankers  were  quick  to  see  in  paper 
the  "alchemy"  so  astounding  to  Marco 
Polo. 

Writing  in  1878,  the  American  minister 
to  China,  George  F.  Seward,  said  that 
probably  75  per  cent  of  business  in  Peking 
was  transacted  with  paper  money,  mostly 
of  petty  denominations ;  though  in  some 
cities,  like  Shanghai,  paper  money  was 
never  seen.  In  spite  of  frequent  failures 
among  the  issuers,  he  observed  people  gladly 
accepted  paper  in  lieu  of  copper  cash, 
which  was  cumbersome  to  handle,  and  in 
lieu  of  silver,  the  use  of  which  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  not  experienced 
where  a  coinage  system  exists. 


CANAL  AT   CANTON,   DIVIDING  NATIVE   AND   FOREIGN    CITIES 
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Three  Classes  of  Native  China  Banks 

Rapid  Development  and  hack  of  Governmental  Regulations 
Cause  Frequent  Changes  in  Many  of  the  Older  Institutions 


STANDING  entirely  apart  from  the  for- 
eign banking  institutions  operating  in 
the  Far  East  are  the  native  banks  of  China. 
These  include  three  classes  of  banking  in- 
stitutions :  ( 1 )  The  government  banks,  both 
central  and  provincial;  (2)  the  so-called 
modern  Chinese  banks;  (3)  other  native 
banks. 

I.    GOVERNMENT  BANKS  AND  THOSE 
GOVERNMENT-BACKED 

The  Bank  of  China  (Tung  Kua  Nien  Hong)  — 
Head  office,  Peking;  has  ninety-two  branches 
and  sub-branches  in  leading  parts  of  China ; 
authorized  capital  $60,000,000,  paid-up  capital 
$12,279,800;   reserve  fund  $3,197,400.* 

The  Bank  of  Communications  (Chiao  Tung 
Bank) — Head  office,  Peking;  twenty  branches 
in  chief  Chinese  cities;  forty-eight  agencies 
elsewhere;  official  bank  of  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  and  concurrently  with  Bank 
of  China  an  institution  for  currency  reform, 
etc.;  capital  Kuping  Taels  10,000,000  paid  up. 

The  Bank  of  the  Salt  Industry — Head  office, 
Peking;  branches  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin; 
two-fifths  of  capital  subscribed  by  Ministry 
of  Finance;  capital  $10,000,000  paid   up. 

Minkuo  Industrial  Bank — Head  office,  Peking; 
branches  to  be  formed  in  chief  trading  centers; 
object  to  finance  industry  and  undertake  trans- 
port and  insurance  business;  half  of  capital 
government-supplied;   capital   $20,000,000. 

Sinhua  Savings  Bank — Head  office,  Peking;  cap- 
ital raised  by  Bank  of  Communications  to 
create  government  bank  responsible  for  system 
of   premium   bonds;    capital    $1,000,000. 

Other  Government  Institutions — According  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  1915,  the  following  were 
listed  as  government  banks,  their  reserves  at 
the  time  averaging  from  $200,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Anhui-Chunghua  Bank,  Chekiang  Government 
Bank,  Chihli  Government  Bank,  Fengtein 
Government  Bank,  Heilungkiang  Government 
Bank,  Heilungkiang  Kuanghsen  Kangssu,  Hu- 
nan Bank,  Kiangsi  Bank,  Kirin  Kwan-Chien- 
Chu,  Kiangsu  Bank,  Kuantung  Kwan-Chien- 
Chu,  Szechuan  Chunchuanyuan,  Yunnan 
Fushen  Bank. 

II.     SO-CALLED  MODERN  NATIVE 

BANKS 

The  Bank  of  Canton,  Ltd. — Registered  under 
Hongkong  Ordinances;  capital  all  provided  by 
Chinese;  run  on  European  lines;  registered 
capital  $2,000,000. 

Commercial  Guarantee  Bank  of  Chihli — Head 
office,  Tientsin;  branch  in  Peking;  started  to 
relieve  financial  crisis  and  enable  merchants  to 
meet  obligations;  controlled  by  board  of  six 
directors,  three  being  foreigners;  authorized 
capital  Taels  4,000,000,  and  paid-up  capital, 
Taels  1,000,000. 

Chekiang  Industrial  Bank,  Ltd. — Head  office, 
Hangchok;  branch,  Shanghai. 

Chin  Chen  Bank,  Ltd. — Shanghai.. 

Chung  Foo  Union  Bank — Established  1917;  head 
office,  Peking;  twenty-three  branches  and 
agencies;  covering  leading  Chinese  centers  of 
commerce;  agencies  abroad;  subscribed  capital, 
$2,000,000;  paid-up  capital,  $1,500,000;  gen- 
eral banking  and  exchange  business;  credits 
granted  upon  approved  securities ;  reserve, 
$124,000. 

Chung  Hua  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Ltd. 
— Head  office,  Shanghai. 

Commercial  Guarantee  Bank  of  Chihli — Head 
office,  Tientsin;  branch,  Peking;  controlled  by 


board  of  six  directors,  three  being  foreigners; 
started  to  relieve  Tientsin  market  at  time  of 
financial  crisis  (prior  to  the  recent  deflation)  ; 
authorized  capital,  Taels  4,000,000;  paid-up 
capital,  Taels  1,000,000. 

Ningpo  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd. — Head  office, 
Shanghai;  branch  at  Ningpo;  capital  $1,500,- 
000,  one-half  paid   up. 

Chung-Kuo  Yin-Hang — Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Han- 
kow,  Peking. 

Chiao-Tung,  Yin-Hang— Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Han- 
kow, Peking. 

Shanghai  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Ltd. — 
Head  office,  Shanghai ;  branches  and  agencies 
throughout  China;  foreign  correspondents; 
capital  paid-up,  $1,000,000.  (One  of  the  most 
influential  native  banks  organized  along  mod- 
ern lines.) 

National  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd. — Head  office, 
Shanghai ;  branches,  Hangchow,  Hankow,  Pe- 
king, Tientsin,  Mukden,  Harbin;  correspon- 
dents in  other  cities  in  China;  correspondents 
abroad ;  general  banking  and  exchange  busi- 
ness; capitaH  paid-up,  $2,500,000;  reserve 
fund,  $435,461. 

Pei-Yang  Pao-Shang  Yin-Hang — Tientsin. 

Shang-Yeh  Yin-Hang — Tientsin. 

III.     OTHER  IMPORTANT  NATIVE 
BANKS 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Bank — Hongkong. 

Bank  of  East  Asia — Head  office,  Hongkong; 
branches  Shanghai  and  other  cities;  author- 
ized capital  $2,000,000;  paid-up  capital  $2,- 
000,000 ;  reserve  $500,000. 

Bank  of  Kwantung — Hongkong. 

Chinese  Merchants  Trade  Bank — Peking;  agen- 
cies in  the  principal  cities. 

Exchange  Bank  of  China — Peking,  Tientsin, 
Hankow,  Kiukiang,  Canton,  Tsingtau,  Foo- 
chow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Hongkong. 

Hua  Fu  Chih  Yeh  Bank— Peking;  capital,  $6,- 
000,000. 

Fohsin  Colonization  Bank — Peking. 


Imperial   Bank  of   China — Shanghai;    managini 
directors    are    Chinese;    foreign    managers 
Shanghai   and   Peking. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd — Hong- 
king;  capital  $1,000,000  (Hongkong  currency) 

Kansuh  Bank — Shanghai. 

Ningpo  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd. — Shanghai,  head 
office;  Ningpo,  branch;  capital,  $1,500,000, 
half  paid  up. 

The  Tai  Kwong  Bank — Kwantung,  Yuenchan& 

Young  Bros.   Banking   Corporation — Shanghai. 

Commercial  Savings  Bank — Antung. 

Sun  Chu  Bank— Head  office,  Shanghai ;  note  is- 
sue (1919)  estimated  as  equivalent  to  paid- 
up  capital;  capital  $1,000,000.  (Prominent 
Lower  Yangtze   Valley  Bank.) 

Yue  Soo  Imperial  Bank — Head  office,  Soochow, 
Kiangsu;  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
governor  of  Soochow  with  loan  by  him;  large 
note   issue    (1919)    guaranteed   by   him. 

Kiangna  I  Yu  Ning  Bank — Head  office,  Nanking; 
capital  said  to  be  supplied  by  former  Viceroy 
of  Nanking;  large  note  issue  (1919)  guaran- 
teed by  Nanking  provincial  government;  capi- 
tal  $2,000,000. 

Chinese  Merchants  Bank,  Ltd. — Head  office, 
Hongkong ;  branches  Canton,  Saigon ;  agencies 
Shanghai  and  London. 

Chinese  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. — Head  office,  Hong- 
kong; branch  Shanghai;  capital,  i,ooo,ooc 
pounds   sterling    (Hongkong    registry). 

Kiang  Cheng  Banking  Corporation — Head  office, 
Tientsin ;  branches,  Peking,  Shanghai,  Han- 
kow; agencies,  Pengpu,  Nanking;  registered 
with  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Communication;  authorized  cap- 
ital $5,000,000;   paid-up  capital,  $3,300,000. 

Mukden    Industrial    Bank — Mukden,   Manchuria. 

Mukden  Commercial  Bank  —  Mukden,  Man- 
churia;    deposits   500,000   Yuan   dollars. 

Three  Eastern  Provinces  Bank — Mukden,  Man- 
churia;   deposits  2,600,000   Yuan   dollars. 

Huafu   Industrial  Bank — Manchuria. 

*  All   figures  in  $  Mex.    (silver)    unless  other- 
wise specified. 
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Practical  Developments  in  Edge  Banking 

Law  Especiailv  Designed  to  Meet  Complex  Tirade  Situation 
Already  Beginning  to  Function  as  Was  Originally  Planned 


By  Philip  B.  Kennedy 
Vice-President  First  Federal   Foreign  Banking   Association 


FOREIGN  trade  has  been  going  through 
a  period  of  readjustment  for  over  a 
year  and  difficulties  have  come  quite  gen- 
erally to  our  export  merchants  and  export- 
ing manufacturers.  Our  Government  fore- 
seeing that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  soon 
going  to  have  trouble  to  pay  for  our  goods 
passed  the  Edge  Law,  which  \\-as  de- 
signed to  meet  this  situation.  Widespread 
and  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  its 
possibilities,  and  most  business  men  know  at 
least  in  a  general  way  of  its  objects  and  pro- 
visions. 

My  belief  in  the  special  facilities  of  an 
Edge  Law  Bank  to  assist  in  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  confirmed  by  my  direct  ex- 
perience with  it.  But  my  main  object  here 
is  to  make  clear  just  how  existing  banks 
operate  so  that  you  will  feel  that  Edge  Law 
banking  is  real  and  tangible,  and  not  merely 
a  promising  theory. 


I 


TEST  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS  IN  THE  EATING 


Existing  experience  has  not  fully  tried 
out  the  possibilities  of  the  Edge  Law  be- 
cause it  has  applied  to  only  one  of  two  kinds 
of  financing  which  may  be  done  by  banks 
organized  under  its  provisions.  Such  a  bank 
may  do  either  an  acceptance  business  or  a 
debenture  business,  but  not  both.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  ruled  in  its  regulations 
that  an  Edge  Law  Bank  may  not  have  out- 
standing at  the  same  time  both  acceptances 
and  debentures  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board.  Later,  when  requested  by  one 
of  the  Edge  Law  Banks  for  a  ruling,  the 
Board  held  that  a  bank  having  outstanding 
acceptances  could  not  issue  debentures. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  two  kinds 
of  Edge  Law  Banks.  One  kind  will  be 
an  acceptance  bank  which  will  issue  longer 
term  commercial  import  and  export  credits 
to  exporters  and  importers ;  the  other  kind 
will  do  a  debenture  business,  which  gener- 
ally speaking  means  making  long  time  loans 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  first  kind  of  Edge  Law  Bank  will 
deal  directly  with  exporters  and  importers, 
grant  them  lines  of  credit,  take  their  for- 
eign drafts  for  discount  or  collection,  and 
do  a  general  international  banking  business; 
the  second  kind  of  Edge  Law  Bank  is  not 
expected,  except  in  unusual  instances,  to 
deal  with  individual  importers  or  exporters, 
but  is  counted  upon  to  improve  general 
business  conditions  by  making  large  capital 
loans  abroad.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  two  different  kinds  of  Edge  Law  Banks 
have  distinct  fields  and  cannot  be  said  to 
compete  with  one  another. 

NEW  TYPE  OF  SECURITY 

The  proposed  hundred  million  dollar  cor- 


poration, according  to  public  announcement, 
is  to  be  of  the  debenture  type.  Since  it 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  promotion 
stage,  no  experience  has  thus  far  been  had 
with  debenture  financing. 

The  debenture  is  a  new  type  of  security 
in  the  American  investment  market,  and 
would  have  to  be  made  generally  known  be- 
fore regular  sales  could  be  counted  upon. 
Since  a  new  type  of  security  would  have  to 
be  popularized,  there  would  be  need,  no 
doubt,  for  a  large-scale  undertaking.     The 


Foreign  Bank  Branches 
in  San  Francisco 

Asia  Banking  Corporation,  301  Califor- 
nia  street. 

Bank  of  Montreal,  264.  California  street. 

Canton  Bank,   500  Montgomery  street. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America, 
Ltd.,  Merchants  Exchange. 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration, Balfour  building. 

International  Banking  Corporation,  232 
Montgomery   street. 

Park  Union  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
ion,  230  California  street. 

Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd.,  315  California 
street. 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  415  Sansome 
street. 


acceptance  market,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  effectively  developed  in  this  country 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Effective  public-spirited, educational  work 
by  banks,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  has  created  a  wide  dis- 
count market  for  acceptances.  According 
to  recent  figures  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  there 
is  now  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
about  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  accep- 
tances, of  which  only  about  12^  per  cent 
are  held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

ACCEPT.ANCES  .\  LIQUID  DISCOUNT 

Acceptances  of  Edge  Law  Banks  are  eli- 
gible for  purchase  or  rediscount  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks,  and  are  therefore  a 
liquid  investment.  Edge  Law  Banks  have 
been  given  the  special  privilege  of  issuing 
acceptances  up  to  a  year  in  tenure.  These 
longer  term  acceptances  are  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Although  National  and 
State  banks  may  create  acceptances  up  to 
six  months,  generally  speaking,  these  banks 
prefer  to  confine  themselves  to  not  over 
ninety  days. 

Since  these  banks  have  demand  deposits 
which  Edge  banks  have  not,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious as  to  the  reason  why  they  prefer  the 


shorter  period.  They  desire  to  keep  their 
funds  more  liquid.  Logically  Edge  Law 
Banks  are  adapted  to  making  acceptances 
up  to  a  year.  That  there  is  a  special  field 
for  Edge  Law  Banks  in  making  commer- 
cial credits  for  from  three  months  to  twelve 
months  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  leading 
commercial  banks  have  recently  referred  this 
kind  of  business  to  Edge  Law  Banks. 

There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  business 
offering  in  this  zone  of  three  months  to  a 
year.  American  exporters  find  that  there 
are  special  conditions  which  justify  credit 
to  their  foreign  customers  of  this  period. 
Our  producers  have  the  goods  stored  here 
or  they  can  produce  them.  It  may  be  a 
question  of  cutting  down  the  working  of  a 
plant  to  25,  50  or  75  per  cent  capacity,  or 
of  extending  longer  credits  to  foreign 
buyers. 

WHEN    PAYMENT    IS    POSSIBLE 

There  may  be  no  question  that  the  Amer- 
ican goods  are  needed  abroad.  The  foreign 
trade  connections  may  be  experienced  and 
the  moral  risk  first  class.  Payment  will 
be  possible  when  the  exported  articles  have 
been  turned  into  money.  Not  all  foreign 
business  should  carry  three  to  twelve  months 
financing  by  the  American  shipper.  A  large 
portion  should  be  for  under  ninety  days 
and  plenty  could  wisely  be  done  on  long 
terms  such  as  three,  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty-five  years.  There  is,  however,  a 
material  amount  of  foreign  business  which 
is  logically  suited  on  economic  grounds  to 
the  period  of  three  to  twelve  months. 

Those  who  generalize  about  the  length 
of  the  economic  cycle  required,  cannot  get 
very  near  to  the  truth.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  speed  of  transportation,  port  con- 
gestion, quickness  of  selling  in  the  foreign 
country,  activity  of  industry  and  other 
factors  that  it  is  a  rash  man  who  will  gen- 
eralize. Foreign  commerce  is  not  today 
running  smoothly.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  productivity  is  delayed. 

The  American  shipper,  if  he  cares  about 
his  foreign  markets,  must  adapt  his  credits 
to  the  special  condition  of  his  foreign  cus- 
tomers. He  has  long  been  asked  to  adapt 
his  product  or  to  adapt  his  packing.  Now 
in  the  interrupted  state  of  international 
commerce,  with  inevitable  slowing-up,  com- 
mon sense  dictates  that  he  adapt  his  credits. 

CREDITS  SHOULD  BE  SHORT 

This  is  not  a  generalization  advising  long 
credits.  That  is  bad  advice.  Credits  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  where  longer  credits  are  good 
business  and  other  cases  where  it  is  either 
longer  credits  or  no  business.      It  is  poor 
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policy  to  take  shelter  behind  slogans  or  ex- 
cuses. This  is  preeminently  a  time  when 
individual  transactions  must  be  worked  out 
for  the  present,  and  let  us  not  forget  for 
the  future.  We  must  keep  the  American 
foreign  trade  flag  flying. 

Edge  Law  Banks  are  specially  adapted 
to  help  American  shippers  work  out  the 
extension  of  foreign  credits  which  will  be 
safe  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  business. 
One  factor  has  already  been  mentioned,  that 
of  longer  credits  which  can  be  extended. 
Another  factor  is  that  an  Edge  Law  Bank 
is  a  specialist.  Its  entire  business  is  foreign, 
and  in  this  it  is  almost  unique  among  Amer- 
ican banks.  It  takes  continued  negotiations 
and  very  careful  working  out  to  perfect 
longer  credit  arrangements  for  shipments 
of  American  raw  materials. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  as  well  as  un- 
true to  say  that  Edge  Law  Banks  had  any 
exceptional  expertness.  The  point  is  that 
the  very  fact  of  specialization  should  give 
these  banks  a  certain  skill.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, cotton.  The  two  Edge  Law  Banks 
have  together  worked  out  a  method  of 
financing  the  export  of  a  certain  amount  of 
low-grade  cotton  to  Europe.  Shipments 
have  been  made.  Further  plans  are  being 
worked  out  to  move  some  more  of  the 
Southern  cotton  to  the  other  side  on  a  sound 
credit  basis.  National  and  State  banks  en- 
courage this  special  attention  to  meeting  a 
problem  of  general  importance. 

HOW  IT  WORKS   IN   PRACTICE 

Take  another  example.  Two  large  New 
York  banks  with  highly  organized  foreign 
departments  referred  a  flour  broker  to  an 
Edge  Law  Bank.  This  flour  broker  wished 
to  sell  flour  to  a  certain  European  country 
on  six  months  credit  terms.  The  National 
banks  said  that  the  transaction  was  some- 
what unusual  and  further  that  the  length 
of  the  credit  was  too  long  to  interest  them. 
The  Edge  Law  Bank  was  ready  and  willing 
to  handle  a  six  months  credit.  Weeks  were 
taken  in  negotiations  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  bank  took  a  leading 
part.  It  was  finally  worked  out  so  that 
responsible  millers  were  willing  to  ship  and 
draw  on  the  bank  with  recourse  on  them. 

Both  the  cotton  and  flour  people  stood 
behind  their  credits,  but  these  transactions 
were  in  such  shape  that  they  felt  that  they 
safely  could  do  so.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  the  character  of  an  Edge  Bank  which 
will  enable  it  to  do  financing  without  good 
security.  It  cannot  work  miracles  and 
bring  back  the  war  days  by  paying  cash  in 
unlimited  quantities  to  American  shippers 
without  contingent  liability  to  them.  Gov-, 
ernment  credits  which  make  this  possible 
have  run  dry  and  cash  without  recourse 
business  is  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

Our  producers  do  not  wish  to  send  their 
cotton,  flour,  wheat  or  general  merchan- 
dise out  to  foreign  countries  unless  they  can 
receive  their  money.  They  will,  however, 
assume  a  contingent  liability  where  they 
are  facing  a  reasonable  credit  risk,  and  they 
ought  not  do  it  otherwise.  If  Edge  Law 
Banks  can  assist  to  work  out  means  of  for- 
eign financing  which  will  give  a  reasonable 
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credit  risk,  they  will  have  a  real  working 
place  in  our  banking  system  as  well  as  serv- 
ing the  general  good. 

OVERSEAS   NOT  ONLY   BUSINESS 

Although  Edge  Banks  ought  to  take  en- 
ergetic steps  to  help  finance  the  oversea  ship- 
ments of  our  great  staples,  this  is  not  their 
only  business.  They  also  offer  credit  facili- 
ties to  the  individual  shipper.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  trying  to  take  manu- 
facturers or  export  merchants  away  from 
their  regular  deposit  banks.  Such  relations 
are  not  disturbed  because  Edge  Banks  do 
not  receive  deposits  except  such  as  are  in- 
cidental to  foreign  transactions.  The  Edge 
Bank  does  not  predicate  its  accommodation 
to  an  exporter  on  the  basis  of  his  deposit 
balance.  It  asks  for  no  deposit  account, 
but  extends  its  special  foreign  facilities  at 
net  cost. 

Although  the  acceptance  method  of  ex- 
tending credits  has  been  clearly  explained 
by  bankers  many  times,  it  is  always  safe  to 
explain  it  again.  There  are  still  many  ex- 
perienced importers  and  exporters  who 
know  of  the  general  theory  of  bankers  ac- 
ceptances but  are  not  familiar  with  the 
banking  procedure  required. 

The  exporter  turns  over  his  documentary 
draft  to  the  bank  in  the  usual  way.  He 
has  drawn  on  his  foreign  customer  on  terms 
as  agreed  and  attaches  negotiable  bills  of 
lading,  invoices,  insurance  certificates  and 
other  necessary  documents.  This  documen- 
tary draft  is  to  be  sent  abroad  by  the  bank 
for  collection.  The  exporter  then  draws  a 
second  clean  draft  on  the  bank  for  the  face 
amount  due  him.  The  bank  discounts  this 
and  immediately  gives  the  exporter  a  check 
for  the  amount.  When  the  proceeds  of 
the  foreign  collection  are  received  the  ad- 
vance made  to  the  exporter  by  the  bank  is 
paid  off.  A  banker's  acceptance  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  self-liquidating. 

BANK   PAYS  AT  MATURITY 

When  the  bank  honors  the  clean  draft 


drawn  on  it  by  the  exporter  it  places  a 
stamp  across  the  face  of  it  which  states  that 
it  is  "Accepted"  and  will  be  paid  at  a  named 
place.  This  is  signed  by  duly  authorized 
officers  of  the  bank.  At  maturity  the  bank 
must  pay  it.  If  the  bank  should  fail  the 
exporter  whose  name  is  on  it  would  have 
to  pay. 

The  tenure  of  a  banker's  acceptance 
should  be  long  enough  to  cover  the  period 
from  the  shipment  of  the  goods  to  the  re- 
turn of  funds.  For  example,  let  us  assume 
that  a  till  of  goods  is  to  be  shipped  to 
Buenos  Aires  on  sight  terms.  The  bank 
would  figure  that  it  would  take  about  ninety 
days  for  the  goods  to  reach  Buenos  Aires 
and  for  the  draft  in  payment  to  come  back. 
The  bank  would  accordingly  ask  the  ex- 
porter to  draw  on  it  for  ninety  days  sight 
and  would  discount  interest  for  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  creating  a  second  draft 
which  the  bank  accepts  is  to  enable  a  bank 
to  refund  itself.  The  money  which  the 
bank  advances  the  exporter  on  his  foreign 
collection  is  immediately  got  back  by  the 
sale  of  the  covering  acceptance. 

The  bank  knows  that  this  acceptance  will 
not  have  to  be  paid  until  due  date ;  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  foreign  collection  have  not 
been  received  prior  to  this  date,  the  drawer, 
that  is  the  exporter,  is  notified  to  put  the 
bank  in  funds  to  meet  the  acceptance. 

HERE  IS  AN   EXAMPLE 

In  order  to  show  how  an  individual  firm 
would  take  up  business  an  actual  example 
will  be  followed  through.  A  middle-west- 
ern manufacturer  of  machinery  with  a  well- 
developed  foreign  business  has  had  a  re- 
quest from  a  trusted  agent  in  a  Scandin- 
avian country  for  six  months'  credit  terms 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  immediately 
getting  in  cash  for  his  sales.  The  manu- 
facturer had  known  about  the  Edge  Bank. 
He  went  to  one  of  his  New  York  corre- 
spondent banks  and  was  introduced  by  one 
of  its  officers  to  the  Edge  Bank. 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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U.  S.  Laws  Hamper  Trade  Competition 

Many  Things  Are  Yet  to  be  Settled  in  This  Country  Before 
Financ ing   C orporation   can    Successfully    Function 


I 


SPEAKING  before  Group  Six,  Califor- 
nia Bankers'  Association,  at  Richmond, 
on  "The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corpor- 
ation," Frank  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  declared  that  when  it 
came  to  dealing  with  foreign  trade  condi- 
tions our  Government  at  Washington,  in- 
stead of  being  a  national  body,  "is  composed 
of  forty-eight  small  groups,  all  trying  to  get 
something  for  their  particular  localities,  and 
what  we  get  out  of  it  as  a  rule  is  the  re- 
sults of  compromise  or  the  results  of  trade." 

"And  we  do  not  get  the  benefits  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  staff  of  highly  educated  men 
whose  whole  thought  is  directed  at  what 
the  Nation  can  do  and  how  it  can  be  done," 
said  Mr.  Anderson. 

"I  think  also  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
ambition  in  every  one  of  us  to  retain  some 
of  this  foreign  trade  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  We  are  dealing  with  nations,  par- 
ticularly England,  that  have  spent  hundreds 
of  years,  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  entrenching  themselves  in  the 
points  of  the  earth  that  are  strategic  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  and  they  occupy 
those  positions  today. 

LAWS  HAMPER  COMPETITION 

"Remember  that  we  have  had  no  mer- 
chant marine  ;  that  now  when  we  have  ships 
enough  to  make  a  merchant  marine  we  have 
at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  laws  on  our  statute 
books  that  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
us  to  carry  on  that  merchant  marine  in  com- 
petition with  the  people  with  whom  we 
have  to  compete. 

"I  heard  a  man  say  once  with  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness — and  he  is  a  big  man,  too 
— that  if  our  competitors  for  foreign  trade 
had  sat  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  dic- 
tated the  character  of  the  laws  which  were 
to  prevent  us  from  competing  successfully 
they  couldn't  have  done  a  better  job  than 
we  did. 

"We  have  got  to  eliminate  some  of  those 
laws  and  we  have  got  to  pass  new  ones  to 
meet  conditions  if  we  want  to  hold  this 
foreign  trade  and  if  we  want  to  get  more. 
But  that  is  a  difficult  thing. 

"The  problem  that  we  have  got  to  han- 
dle and  got  to  solve  is  not  an  economic 
problem  and  can  not  be  solved  by  the  For- 
eign Trade  Financing  Corporation  alone. 
The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation 
can  perform  a  valuable  service  toward  help- 
ing, but  the  problem  is  a  civil,  political  and 
an  economic  problem." 

Today,  continued  Mr.  Anderson,  the  to- 
tal earning  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  approximately  $2,500,000,000. 
Loans  against  the  Liberty  bonds  are  approx- 
imately $959,000,000.  The  other  forms  of 
Government  security  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  is  carrying  brings  the  total  to 


about  close  to  one-half;  in  other  words, 
close  to  one-half  of  the  loans  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  is  carrying  is  represented  by 
Government  securities  and  that  doesn't  rep- 
resent the  whole  load  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  is  carrying  by  any  means. 

BILLIONS  OF   UNFUNDED  LOANS 

After  the  armistice  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  rapid 
revival  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe. 
There  was  a  great  need  for  raw  material 
and  manufactured  articles  and  goods.  The 
L^nited  States  Government  financed  that 
movement  for  quite  a  while.  The  civil  pop- 
ulation and  private  enterprise  financed  it 
from  the  time  the  Government  dropped  it 
until  their  own  resources  gave  out. 


The  Nation's  Money 

THE  following  table  shows  what  a 
dollar  has  cost,  progressively,  in  for- 
eign markets,  during  recent  months — that 
is,  in  buying  the  dollar  exchange,  as  much 
of  the  foreign  currencies  has  been  neces- 
sary, to  pay  for  one  dollar,  as  would  pay 
for  the  amount  named  at  normal  parity: 
Jan,  I,  July  1,  Jan.  1,  Mar.  1,  M'y  1, 
1920       1920       1921       1921       1921 

England $    1.28     $1.12  $  1.37  $  1.25  $  1.24 

France 2.02       2.16       3.29       2.66       2.66 

Germany 11.92       9.00     17.86     14.67     17.00 

Switzerland..     1.11        1.05        1.26       1.16       1.11 

Holland 1.07       1.12       1.28       1.17       1.16 

Sweden 1.25        1.21        1.33        1.20       1.13 

Norway 1.31        1.63        1.72       1.S7        1.68 

Denmark 1.40        1.68        1.72       1.50       1.48 

Spain 1.00       1.16       1.45       1.45       1.39 

Italy 2.54       3.23       5.62       5.29       4.09 

India 1.05        1.22       1.80       1.79        1.85 

Japan 98       1.01        1.03        1.01        L03 

Greece 1.25       1.48       2.S9       2.57       2.09 

Argentina 98       1.01        1.25'       1.18       1.32 

Brazil* 90       1.07       1.76       1.60       1.82 

Average $2.00     $1.94     $3.02     $2.68     $2.74 

Do  without 

Germany..      1.29        1.44       1.93        1.81        1.71 

*  The  mil  reis  is  figured  at  its  recent  aver- 
age value  of  25^   cents. 

Leaving  Germany  out  of  consideration, 
it  appears  from  the  above  that,  on  the  av- 
erage, importers  of  American  goods  in  the 
above  markets  could  buy  dollar  exchange 
on  May  i  for  12  per  cent  less  than  on  Jan- 
uary I.  Bradstreet's  index  of  wholesale 
prices  in  this  country  for  April  1  showed 
that  on  the  average  wholesale  prices  were 
then  only  89  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
on  January  i.  Putting  the  fall  in  prices 
and  the  fall  in  the  exchange  cost  of  the 
dollar  together,  American  goods  must  now- 
cost  a  foreigner  in  his  own  money,  on  the 
average,  22  per  cent  less  than  on  January 
1,   or    lower. 


"And  the  best  authorities  today,"  said 
the  speaker,  "feel  that  there  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  billions 
of  dollars  of  what  might  be  called  an  un- 
funded loan,  most  of  which  has  come  back 
and  is  carried  in  London  or,  rather,  is 
lodged  in  London.  It  represents  the  work- 
ing capital  of  the  people  who  do  business 
with  the  banks,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a 


long  time  to  work  down  that  lump  of  in- 
digestion. 

"As  a  result  of  this  demand,  prices  in- 
creased very  materially,  wages  jumped  and 
everything  else.  And  there  sprung  up  a  huge 
speculation.  You  know  that  the  speculation 
in  commodities  and  farm  stuff  was  ten  times 
what  the  speculation  in  Wall  Street  was,  as 
the  farmer  is  the  greatest  speculator  in  the 
world. 

"There  is  one  serious  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion which  is  practically  beyond  the  control 
of  America  and  that  grows  out  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  I  believe  that  the  Fi- 
nance Corporation  will  in  time  do  a  lot  of 
good,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  got  to  be  settled  before 
that  corporation  can  function  to  any  great 
extent. 

"There  are  other  foreign  trade  corpora- 
tions in  existence  in  the  LTnited  States. 
They  are  doing  a  comparatively  small  busi- 
ness, not  on  account  of  the  lack  of  capital, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  opportunity. 

"The  men  who  are  organizing  the  For- 
eign Trade  Financing  Corporation  are  men 
whom  I  think  every  prominent  banker  in 
this  country  respects  and  likes  and  wants  to 
see  succeed.  But  a  composite  photograph  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  bankers  of  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  results 
in  something  like  this.  Our  country  has  had 
little  experience  compared  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations  in  extending  foreign 
credits.  Is  it  wise  or  safe  to  give  any  set  of 
men  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
turn  them  loose  to  handle  it  safely  or  to  get 
into  trouble  with  it?  In  other  words,  is  it 
better  to  wade  into  the  water  carefully  or 
to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  dock  and  jump 
in  head  first? 

LESS  GOVERNMENT  INTERFERENCE 

"I  think  that  thought  has  been  so  domi- 
nant that  there  is  now  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
allow  the  Foregin  Trade  Corporation  to 
start  its  business  with  a  smaller  capital  and 
to  allow  it  to  issue  debentures  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  it  pays  in. 

"That  same  sentiment  has  brought  about 
another  change.  Instead  of  giving  the  pow- 
er to  the  organization  to  call  10  per  cent 
every  so  often,  they  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the 
proper  time  to  call  in  capital. 

"There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  if  deben- 
tures are  going  to  be  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  should  be  surrounded  with 
every  possible  safeguard. 

"We  are  technically  at  war  with  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  possible  customers  and 
we  are  operating  today  under  a  lot  of  war- 
time laws  which  will  terminate  with  the 
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declaration  of  peace.  And  the  American 
people,  as  I  know  them,  can  work  much 
more  intelligently  and  with  much  less  irri- 
tation if  they  could  have  a  little  less  Gov- 
ernment interference. 

"Again,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  tariff 
higher  than  any  tariff  that  this  country  has 
ever  had. 

"The  people  we  want  to  extend  credits 
to  have  nothing  to  pay  us  with  except 
goods  and  services.  They  don't  necessarily 
have  to  ship  those  goods  and  services  to  us. 
If  we  are  going  to  build  a  tariff  wall 
around  this  country  it  is  going  to  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  our  debtors  to  pay 
us  with  the  only  thing  they  have  got  to  pay 
us  with.  1  don't  know  as  I  want  to  lend 
them  any  more  money.  I  will  give  them 
some,  but  I  don't  want  to  'kid'  myself  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  lending  it  to  them. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  revival  of  business 
in  this  country  is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  our  doing  business  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"If  we  are  contented  to  readjust  our- 
selves so  as  to  raise  less  food  and  raise  less 
raw  material  and  do  less  manufacturing  and 
get  ourselves  down  inside  of  this  wall  that 
we  are  going  to  talk  about,  there  is  still  a 
big,  healthy  lot  of  business  to  do.  You  can't 
feed  and  clothe  and  house  115,000,000  peo- 
ple without  doing  some  business. 

"But  I  don't  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  satisfied  to  do  that.  You 
know,  sometimes  I  think  that  the  men  \\'ho 
don't  recognize  this  are  thinking  in  the  past. 
They  say  we  built  this  country  up  on  this. 
So  we  did,  and  when  we  did  it  we  were  a 
debtor  nation ;  we  were  a  weak  nation.  To- 
day we  are  a  creditor  nation — the  creditor 
nation  of  the  world,  and  a  big,  strong  na- 
tion.   Conditions  have  changed. 

"There  isn't  any  question  that  a  solution 
of  the  foreign  trade  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
the  present  time,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
careful  thought  and  to  the  co-operation  of 
every  one  of  us. 
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Value  of  Long-Time  Credits 

Solution  of  Manufacturers  Expert  'Problems 
In  Foreign  Investment  of  American  Capital 

By  George  R.  Meyercord 
President  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 


THE  Chicago  newspapers  carried  an  ar- 
ticle a  few  weeks  ago  that  was  start- 
ling to  me.  The  article  stated  that  not  one 
single  incorporated  bank  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  had  failed  in  the  year  1920. 

When  I  contrasted  this  announcement 
with  the  tremendous  mortality  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Illinois  and  the  nation, 
it  brought  forcibly  home  to  me  one  thought 
— namely,  that  Uncle  Sam  did  a  good  job 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  in  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  an  honest  banker 
to  go  bankrupt  through  frozen  inventories. 
This  situation  of  frozen  inventories  with 
the  manufacturers  has  taken  thousands  of 
plants  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
creditors'  committees  or  into  the  hands  of 
the  courts. 

As  I  view  the  Edge  law  foreign  trade 
financing  machinery,  it  offers  the  first  step 
whereby  the  manufacturer  gets  some  reason- 
able measure  of  relief  toward  creating  that 
highly  desirable,  stabilized  situation  where- 
by his  frozen  inventory  is  rendered  more 
liquid.  In  other  words,  the  only  relief  at 
the  present  moment  for  the  manufacturer 
is  to  sacrifice  at  a  frightful  cut-throat  price 
such  excess  inventory  as  he  possesses  at  the 
time  of  a  collapse  in  business. 

Let  me  carry  you  into  the  manufacturer's 
problem  on  inventory.  I  will  recite  the  in- 
ventory facts  of  a  typical  manufacturinig 
plant.  This  plant  produces  automobile  ac- 
cessories material.  It  buys  its  raw  products 
— largely  lumber — from  the  South  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  On  account  of  railroad  con- 
gestion, its  freight  cars  during  1920  aver- 
careful  thought  and  to  the  co-operation  of 
every  one  of  us. 
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aged  fifty-two  days  rolling.  In  other  words, 
fitty-two  days  of  inventory  of  raw  materials 
was  on  the  road  to  their  plant.  Many  cars 
took  eighty  days  to  arrive.  The  fastest  de- 
livery was  twenty-two  days. 

It  was  necessary  for  this  plant  to  figure 
sixty  days'  worth  of  inventory  as  impossible 
of  stoppage  of  delivery  should  business  de- 
pression set  in.  Any  plant  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  necessity  had  to  figure  forty  or  fifty 
days'  supplies  on  hand.  The  complete  shut- 
down of  the  auto  industry  in  August  last 
year  created  an  almost  impossible  situation 
for  this  plant.  Needless  to  say  that  this  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  similar  cases.  This 
company  had  immediately  maturing  thirty- 
day  obligations  of  such  large  volume  that 
it  could  not  possibly  grant  long-time  credits 
for  its  export  business;  in  fact,  where  it 
had  been  granting  ninety  days,  it  now  had 
to  demand  cash  to  realize ;  it  instantly  found 
itself  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  its 
terms  for  export  business,  which  acted  as 
an  immediate  choke  against  liquidation 
itself. 

Had  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration been  in  operative  existence,  this 
firm  could  have  liquidated  considerable  of 
its  inventory  on  a  long-time  credit  basis  and 
the  bankers  would  have  been  more  safe- 
guarded ;  the  write-off  on  inventory  would 
have  been  smaller,  as  the  frozen  inventory 
would  thus  have  been  relieved.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  anyone  that  this  firm  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  allow  the  lumber  mill  to 
make  further  deliveries  against  future  con- 
tracts that  it  had  placed.  Surely  the  mill 
without  export  trade  supplying  this  manu- 
facturer would  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation, 
as  its  machinery  would  furnish  relief  to  its 
customers  who  had  export  trade  and  who 
thus  would  have  provided  his  mill  with 
orders.  It  certainly  would  have  stabilized 
his  condition. 

HISTORY  WILL  REPEAT  IN   EUROPE 

History  will  repeat  itself  in  Europe. 
Countries  now  struggling  bravely  to  regain 
their  pre-war  standing  have  lost  little  in 
natural  resources  or  industrial  competency. 
All  they  need  is  time — a  little  time — to  re- 
cover. They  are  solvent.  They  furnish  the 
most  inviting  field  in  the  world  for  foreign 
trade,  for  they  are  in  need  of  American 
goods.  Their  supply  of  machinery  for  pro- 
duction, agricultural  implements,  transpor- 
tation equipment,  tools,  hardware,  electrical 
supplies  and  innumerable  commodities  that 
can  be  supplied  by  our  manufacturers,  is 
exhausted  or  very  low.  They  need  above 
all  the  raw  material  or  the  partly  manufac- 
tured stocks  which  can  be  furnished  by  this 
country,  and  which  can  fast  be  turned  into 
money  by  the  industrious  millions  of  war- 
sick  Europeans. 
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Joint  Uniform  Brands,  New  Feature  in  Foreign  Trade 


/^  NElf  feature  in  the  development  of 
.ZJL  ■  foreign  trade,  reported  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  is  the  adoption  of  joint, 
uniform  brands  and  trademarks  by  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  lyebb-Pomerene 
law  for  the  purpose  of  export  trade. 

Heretofore,  in  most  cases,  individual  mem- 
bers of  an  association  have  retained  their 
own  marks  on  exports;  but  under  the  new 
plan  an  association  brand  or  trademark  may 
be  adopted  to  cover  all  goods  shipped  by  the 
combine. 

In  advertising  American  goods  abroad, 
concentration  on  one  or  a  fe<w  brands  or 
marks,  ivhich  convey  a  guarantee  of  quality, 
has  proved  to  be  much  better  business  than 
the  use  by  one  association  of  a  bevuildering 
number  of  individual  marks,  nuhich  may 
compete   with    each    other    and    confuse    the 


foreign  buyer.  .Iside  from  advertising  value, 
this  feature  represents  an  important  step  to- 
wards co-operation  in  export  trade. 

The  U.  S.  .-llkali  Export  .4ssociation  of 
New  York  has  abandoned  the  used  of  indi- 
vidual marks,  and  reports  the  adoption  of  a 
new  association  trademark  which  will  be  ad- 
vertised through  their  agencies  in  South 
.Im erica,  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  trademark  ".Ipex"  is  found  on  some 
200  varieties  of  paper  and  board  shipped  by 
the  ,4merican  Paper  Exports,  Inc.  of  New 
York  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
.im  erica. 

Lumber  is  shipped  by  the  American  Pitch 
Pine  Export  Company  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
under  the  brand  ".ipccco,"  and  by  the  Wal- 
nut Export  Sales  Company  of  Chicago  un- 
der "Wesco." 


The  .imerican  Milk  Products  Corporation, 
of  New  York,  which  has  a  branch  in  China 
and  maintains  agencies  in  Europe,  has 
adopted  a  new  label  to  be  used  on  shipments 
of  evaporated  milk,  "Consteco." 

Meat  is  shipped  by  the  .imerican  Provi- 
sions Export  Company  and  the  U.  S.  Provi- 
sion Export  Corporation  (both  of  Chicago) 
under  the  marks  "Apec,"  "Uspec"  and 
-rigo." 

Trademarks  and  stenciled  designs  are  used 
by  the  Cement  Export  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York;  the  Grand  Rapids  Export  Asso- 
ciation of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  the  Ameri- 
can Tanning  Materials  Company  of  New 
York;  the  U.  S.  Handle  Export  Company  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  and  other  associations  operating 
In  export  trade  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
law. 


Our  manufacturers,  our  mines  and  our 
farmers  are  willing  aand  anxious  to  supply 
European  needs.  They  expanded  during  the 
war,  and  overseas  trade  is  essential  to  their 
enlarged  capacities.  But  as  they  cannot  al- 
ways operate  their  plants  on  future  prom- 
ises to  pay,  no  matter  how  dependable  those 
promises  are,  they  must  have  behind  them 
some  financial  organization  that  temporarily 
will  supply  this  money  while  the  rich  Eu- 
ropean trade  is  being  garnered. 

Every  day  American  manufacturers  are 
being  offered  profitable  European  business 
that  they  reluctantly  are  obliged  to  decline 
because  this  country  has  lacked  the  foreign 
trade  financial  machinery  that  has  been  de- 
veloped so  successfully  by  Great  Britain. 
Here  is  a  typical  example : 

ASKS  SIX   months'   CREDIT 

A  flour  miller  receives  an  inquiry  from 
Czecho-Slovakia  for  $500,000  worth  of 
flour.  The  Czecho-Slovakian  government 
wants  six  months'  credit.  The  inquiry 
comes  from  the  flour  millers  through  the 
government.  The  government  to  get  credit 
for  its  flour  dealers  offers  to  put  up  a  lot 
of  beet  sugar  margined  down  below  the 
market  value,  plus  its  own  bonds  and  plus 
the  credit  standing  of  the  flour  dealers. 
All  this  collateral  and  moral  responsibility 
should  make  the  transaction  good.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  legitimate. 

At  first  blush  the  average  person  would 
say,  "Why  doesn't  the  Czecho-Slovakian 
government  sell  the  sugar?"  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  simple.  Supposing 
the  entire  corn  crop  of  Illinois  was  dumped 
on  the  market  at  one  time,  six  months  too 
soon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sugar  would 
be  unsalable.  Time  must  be  given  to  li- 
quidate the  sugar,  and  for  that  purpose  time 
must  be  given  in  which  to  pay  for  the  flour. 

Another  flour  deal  tendered  offers  some 
other  home  commodity  of  which  the  coun- 
try has  a  surplus.  For  instance,  Roumania 
would  have  oil ;  Bulgaria,  wool ;  Jugo- 
slavia made  a  tender  for  a  lot  of  flour,  of- 
fering to  margin  down  copper  that  she  had. 
She  wanted  six  or  nine  months'  credit  in 
which  to  make  the  turn  and  so  as  not  to 


sacrifice  her  copper.  She  offered  bank  en- 
dorsements, government  bonds,  plus  the 
copper  margined  down. 

PURCHASE  COXDITIOXAL  OX  TIME 

A  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice  within 
the  past  few  weeks  is  that  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  high-tension  electrical  apparatus 
who  had  an  offer  of  an  order  for  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  his 
goods,  provided  he  would  give  six  to  nine 
months'  credit.  The  buyer  was  a  Scan- 
dinavian municipality  and  the  security,  be- 
sides the  city  bonds,  was  tax  warrants  due 
six  to  nine  months  later,  and  the  amount  of 
tax  warrants  offered  was  many  times  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 

Another  Scandinavian  transaction  was 
that  of  a  large  pulp  and  paper  company  or 
timber  company  who  wanted  to  buy  logging 
machinery  —  upward  of  $500,000  worth. 
The  high  credit  risk  in  this  case  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  willingness  to  store  enough 
of  its  manufactured  product  to  guarantee 
ample  security. 

Instances  of  this  nature  are  legion  and 
merely  illustrate  the  daily  tenders  that  are 
coming  along.  Let  me  illustrate  a  com- 
posite of  such  transactions  in  the  form  of 
group  purchases  tendered  through  the  Hon. 
Chas.  J.  Vopicka,  the  American  Minister  to 
the  Balkan  countries : 

February   22,    1921. 
Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord,  President, 
Care  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
76  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,    Illinois. 
Dear  Mr.  Meyercord: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  16, 
I  beg  to  make  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  necessity  of  the  organization 
which  ;s  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Trade 
Financing  Corporation  of  New  York: 

America  has  a  better  opportunity  at  the 
present  time  to  do  business  with  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the 
conditions  which  the  world's  war  brought 
about. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  business  for  cash 
money  with  Europe  because  our  dollar  is 
too  valuable  in  comparison  with  their 
money. 

America  can  remedy  these  conditions  with- 
out any  sacrifice.  These  countries  need  credit 
for  the  time  being.  They  do  not  require 
any  cash  money  from  America,  but  thev  do 


want    raw    material    and    finished    products 
of  our  factories. 

The  United  States  Government  during 
the  war  advanced  money  to  these  countries, 
for  the  purpose  to  be  able  to  help  us  in  the 
war,  but  now  that  the  war  is  over,  our 
Government  does  not  wish  to  continue  to 
make  loans,  and  therefore  it  depends  on 
the  individual  American  banker,  business 
man  and  manufacturer  to  give  credit  to 
these  countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
countries,  after  a  few  years,  will  be  able  to 
pay  their  indebtedness  in  full. 

I  have  received  orders  from  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Yougo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
amounting  to  over  $20,000,000,  consisting  of 
fifteen  different  varieties  of  merchandise, 
which  could  keep  many  factories  busy  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  credit  from  the 
banking  institutions  at  the  present  time,  but 
owing  to  their  banking  rules  and  different 
laws,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  loans 
from  them. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  this  new 
financing  corporation  be  supported  by  all 
business  men  and  manufacturers,  and  I  most 
emphatically  recommend  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  Off  this  new  Foreign  Trade  Financ- 
ing Corporation  of  New  York,  through 
which  body  manufacturers  and  business  men 
can  afford  to  give  credit.  But  in  this  con- 
nection I  beg  to  call  jour  attention  to  one 
point,  which  must  be  made  clear,  that  this 
new  corporation  is  to  aid  all  the  firms  in  the 
export  ijusiness,  not  only  one  or  two  large 
corporations;  I  mean  to  say  that  all  the  ex- 
porters from  all  parts  of  America  should 
get  benefit  from  this  new  corporation. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  at 
your  meeting  on  account  of  my  needed 
presence  in  Washington,  but  I  shall  take  up 
the  matter  of  subscriptions  with  you  as  soon 
as  I   return   to  the  city. 

Hoping   that    the    manufacturers   will    see 
this  with  the  same  eye  as  I  do,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours, 
(Signed)     Charles  J.  Vopicka. 

Mr.  Vopicka's  list  of  orders  mentioned 
in  his  letter  includes  the  following:  Rail- 
road equipment,  condensed  milk,  leather, 
tinplate,  paper,  automobiles,  caustic  soda, 
rosin,  cotton,  agricultural  machinery,  which 
includes  about  nine  different  items — plows, 
cultivators,  etc. 

SOLUTION  OF  EXPORT  PROBLEM 

Surely   American   industry   at   this   time 

needs    these    orders.     The    Foreign    Trade 

Financing  Corporation  to  my  mind  offers 

the  solution  of  the  manufacturers'  problems. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Developing  Export  and  Import  Trade 

Honest  Traders  Do  Not  Expect  Something  for  Nothing  But 
Will  Earn  Their  Commission  Through  Services  Rendered 

By  William  E.  Peck 


THE  export  merchant  has  undoubtedly 
been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  de- 
veloping our  export  and  import  trade,  form- 
ing as  he  does  the  natural  link  between  the 
manufacturer  and  foreign  buyer.  He  has 
made  it  his  life  study  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether in  harmonious  relations,  prevailing 
upon  the  manufacturer  to  adapt  his  wares 
to  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  trade, 
pleading  with  the  buyer  through  a  con- 
stant personal  contact  to  give  American 
goods  a  fair  trial,  and  assuming  the  role  of 
financial  backer  of  the  transactions  thus 
created  by  paying  cash  to  the  manufacturer 
and  giving  the  necessary  credit  to  the  buy- 
er. He  is  conversant  with  the  constantly 
changing  tariffs  and  customs  requirements 
of  foreign  countries  and  understands  the 
making  out  of  consular  invoices,  knows  how 
goods  should  be  packed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  can  deal  with  foreign  inquiries 
expeditiously,  economically  and  without  er- 
ror. 

The  foreign  merchant  has  the  advantage 
of  dealing  with  a  house  that  has  an  estab- 
lished agency  or  branch  office  in  his  own 
country,  amenable  to  her  laws,  and  of 
knowing  that  he  has  quick  recourse  for  any 
errors  of  omission  and  commission.  Simi- 
larly the  manufacturer  understands  that  he 
is  dealing  with  a  responsible  export  house 
which  will  stand  the  brunt  of  the  transac- 
tion, outside  of  his  own  errors. 

Many  of  the  branches  maintained  by  our 
exporters  are  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  operate  and 
they  stand  ready  to  stock  the  goods  of  man- 
ufacturers and  co-operate  with  them  to  get 
the  best  possible  results. 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN   MANY  LANGUAGES 

To  properly  care  for  foreign  trade,  a 
staff  of  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French 
correspondents  must  be  employed,  an  item 
of  expense  that  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

Foreign  dealers  in  hardware  and  kindred 
lines  are  accustomed  to  place  their  orders 
for  necessary  stocks  quarterly  or  semi-an- 
nually. These  orders  may  call  for  goods 
from  fifty  different  manufacturers  in 
amounts  from  $25.00  to  $500.00.  The  for- 
eigner expects  the  commission  house  to 
make  one  delivery — the  cases  numbered  con- 
secutively from  one  up.  This  means  con- 
stant correspondence  with  fifty  concerns  un- 
til the  merchandise  arrives.  In  many  cases 
the  goods'  have  to  be  carted  to  warehouse 
and  the  smaller  parcels  repacked. 

The  export  merchant  must  also  see  to  it 
that  declarations  as  to  home  consumption 
prices  are  properly  executed.  Few  manu- 
facturers realize  that  the  cost  of  the  detail 


work  on  a  transaction  such  as  the  above, 
not  to  mention  compensation  for  the  credit 
risk  involved,  is  in  excess  of  the  limited 
margin  which  competition  permits  the  ex- 
porter to  charge  to  his  clients.  If  the  com- 
mission house  will  not  take  care  of  such 
orders — who  will  ? 

As  exporters  are  also  importers,  foreign 
shippers  of  coffee,  cocoa,  hides  and  other 
products,  secure  a  similar  service,  and  are 


A  Man's  Prayer 


r'EACH  me  that  60  minutes  make 
an  hour,  16  ounces  one  pound  and 
100  cents  one  dollar.  Help  me  so  to 
live  that  I  can  lie  down  at  night  with 
a  clear  conscience,  without  a  gun  un- 
der my  pilloiv  and  unhaunted  by  the 
faces  of  those  to  ivhom  I  have  brought 
pain.  Grant  that  I  may  earn  my  meal 
ticket  on  the  square,  and  that  in  earn- 
ing it  I  may  do  unto  others  as  I 
ivould  have  them  do  unto  me.  Deafen 
me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money. 
Blind  me  to  the  faults  of  the  other 
fellow,  but  reveal  to  me  my  own. 
Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I 
look  across  the  dinner  table  at  my  wife 
who  has  been  a  blessing  to  me,  I  will 
have  nothing  to  conceal.  Keep  me 
young  enough  to  laugh  with  little 
children  and  sympathetic  enough  to  be 
considerate  of  old  age.  And  when 
comes  the  day  of  darkened  shades  and 
the  smell  of  flowers,  the  tread  of  soft 
footsteps  and  the  crunching  of  wheels 
in  the  yard — ?nake  the  ceremony  short 
and  the  epitaph  simple  —  "HERE 
LIES  A  MAN." 
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not  only  posted  on  market  conditions  by 
frequent  cablegrams,  but  are  also  provided 
with  bankers'  credits  for  all  purchases. 
Happy  the  firm  which  in  these  dark  days  is 
able  to  simplify  its  exchange  operation 
through  possession  of  an  equal  amount  of 
export  and  import  business. 

DO  NOT  EXPECT  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 

Honest  exporters  do  not  expect  some- 
thing for  nothing,  but  mean  to  earn  their 
commission  through  services  rendered. 
These  services  vary,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  goods  and  the  country 
where  they  are  to  be  marketed.  If  a  manu- 
facturer should  give  his  sole  agency  for 
Australasia,  on  a  commission  basis,  the  ex- 
porter would  expect  to  render  him  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

First :  To  properly  display  his  samples  in 
all    the    important    cities,    namely:     Mel- 


bourne, Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
and  Auckland. 

Second :  To  solicit  orders,  not  only  from 
the  merchants  in  these  cities,  but  also  in  the 
smaller  cities. 

Third:  To  furnish  every  likely  buyer 
with  catalog,  discounts  and  other  necessary 
information. 

Fourth :   To  cable  all  important  orders. 

Fifth :  To  attend  to  the  shipping  in  New 
York,  take  the  risk  of  the  account  and  pay 
the  manufacturer  cash. 

Sixth:  To  call  upon  the  merchant  after 
he  has  received  his  goods,  rectify  any  errors 
that  may  have  occurred  and  see  that  he  is 
satisfied. 

DOES  MORE  THAN   THE  TRAVELER 

In  a  general  way  he  does  more  for  the 
manufacturer  than  his  own  traveler  could. 
Does  this  seem  like  getting  something  for 
nothing?  By  following  out  this  routine, 
progressive  work  in  behalf  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  going  on  all  the  time,  whereas  if 
he  sends  out  his  own  traveler,  only  one  city 
at  a  time  can  be  covered  and  therefore,  the 
interests  of  the  factory  suffer. 

The  exporter  maintaining  permanent  of- 
fices in  Australasia  must  be  careful  to  han- 
dle lines  which  will  be  to  his  credit  and 
whenever  the  manufacturer  refuses  to  re- 
spond for  his  own  mistakes,  he  must  do  so 
as  he  is  responsible  under  the  laws  to  his 
customer.  Time  and  again  the  exporter  re- 
sponds for  shortages  and  errors  which  the 
manufacturer  never  hears  of,  because  the 
amounts  involved  are  too  small  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  bookkeeping  and  correspond- 
ence. 

Manufacturers  have  complained  that  the  ex- 
port commission  house  does  not  show  good  sales' 
promotion  work  and  does  not  always  co-operate 
with  the  factory  in  pushing  market  development. 
While  in  a  general  way  the  charge  may  be  true, 
I  contend  that  there  are  exporters  who  have  not 
only  done  splendid  work  for  our  manufacturers 
but  also  would  have  done  even  better  work  if 
the  manufacturer  had  occasionally  visited  the 
branch  offices  of  the  exporter  or  sent  out  a  live 
salesman  to  discuss  competition,  tariff  charges 
and  methods  of  improving  the  quality  of  services 
expected. 

As  the  various  lines  require  different  treat- 
ment in  each  foreign  market,  no  general  rule  can 
be  formulated  for  handling  the  manufacturer's 
product.  While  one  exporter  may  have  an  or- 
ganization fitted  to  do  splendid  work  for  a  man- 
ufacturer in  England,  his  branches  in  Brazil  may 
not  be  as  well  organized  for  that  work,  there- 
fore it  is  a  question  of  the  manufacturer  pick- 
ing and  choosing  the  commission  house  best  fit- 
ted to  accomplish  results  in  each  country.  I  fur- 
ther contend  that  our  manufacturers  have  made 
too  little  use  of  the  exporters'  branch  offices  which 
employ  high  grade  men  and  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  their  products  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  factory. 
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COMMISSION    HOUSE    A    NECESSITY 

The  export  commission  house  is  a  necessity  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  foreign  bujer,  and  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  coming  years  of  keen 
competition  for  foreign  trade,  our  manufacturers 
will  make  far  greater  use  of  his  services  than 
they  did  during  the  existence  of  the  world  war 
when  goods  sold  themselves. 

The  requirements  for  success  in  international 
trade  are  common  sense,  wisdom,  initiative, 
knowledge  and  courage.  Commerce  is  not  merely 
a  profession,  but  also  a  science  and  the  necessary 
experience  must  be  acquired  from  actual  train- 
ing as  it  cannot  be  learned  from  books. 

The  exporter  who  adheres  strictly  to  sound 
rules  of  conduct  seldom  fails  of  success.  Hard 
work  without  a  correct  policy  means  non-success. 

Foreign  trade  is  founded  on  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity and  during  the  past  forty  years  there 
have  been  few  instances  of  foreign  clients  sys- 
tematically building  up  a  credit  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  over  a  swindling  coup  d'etat  on  their 
trusting  friends. 

BULK    BUSINESS    ON    C.    1.    F.    BASIS 

All  bulk  business  is  done  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis  by 
means  of  the  cable,  and  export  trade  would  be 
very  much  simplified  if  manufacturers  and  sup- 
pliers would  invariably  quote  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  as 
it  would  enable  the  shipper  to  work  out  his  costs 
very  quickly,  since  inland  freights  and  cartage 
would  not  have  to  be  considered.  C.  i.  f.  tran- 
sactions are  most  satisfactory  to  foreign  buyers 
as  they  only  need  to  add  customs  duties  and 
landing  charges  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  goods 
delivered  at  warehouse.  As  inland  freights,  cart- 
age and  marine  insurance  are  added  to  factory 
quotations,  the  exporter  knows  to  a  penny  what 
his  goods  cost  him,  whereas  manufacturers,  due 
to  price  and  labor  fluctuations,  rarely  know  ex- 
act costs. 

After  merchandise  reaches  the  port  of  dis- 
patch, it  is  necessary  to  make  out  commercial  in- 
voices, bills  of  lading,  custom  house  clearances 
and  consular  invoices.  As  Latin  countries  exact 
duties  on  the  net  kilo  weight  of  most  of  their 
imports,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  stating 
net  and  gross  weights  correctly.  In  case  of  an 
error  the  fines  are  very  heavy,  sometimes 
amounting  to  confiscation,  and  frequently  the 
man  in  the  foreign  custom  house  who  discovers 
the  error  gets  fifty  per  cent  of  the  fine. 

A  custom  house  clearance  was  formerly  a  sim- 
ple piece  of  work,  as  all  the  goods  shipped  on  a 
steamer  could  be  cleared  at  one  time.  Now,  how- 
ever, clearances  must  be  obtained  for  each  sep- 
arate delivery  and  presented  to  the  steamship 
pier,  together  with  the  goods.  If  you  happen  to 
make  one  hundred  deliveries  to  a  particular 
steamer,  that  means  one  hundred  clearances  in- 
stead  of   one. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  during  the  period  of 
the  war  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  export  li- 
censes, some  of  which  we  only  secured  after  a 
r  period  of  months  and  many  personal  appeals  to 
the  War  Trade  Board.  Furthermore,  there  was 
the  additional  difficulty  of  securing  freight  space 
from  the  Shipping  Board,  even  after  an  export 
license  had  been  obtained. 

INTEREST   INT    EXCHANGE    .MARKET 

As  exporters  pay  for  their  purchases  on  cash 
terms  thereby  relieving  the  manufacturer  of 
credit  risk,  the  present  parlous  condition  of  the 
exchange  market  is  of  equal  interest  to  both. 

Prior  to  191 5  our  foreign  business  was  financed 
by  European  bankers  who  had  the  benefit  of  long 
experience  in  international  trade.  Since  then  this 
task  has  fallen  largely  to  our  American  banks 
and  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  serious  mis- 
takes in  the  policy  to  be  adopted  as  well  as  in 
Its  execution  should  accompany  the  sudden  trans- 
fer of  vast  responsibilities  to  untried  shoulders. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  since  then,  but 
there  is  still  much  room  for  further  improvement. 

One  of  the  results  of  inexperienced  banking  is 
that  American  goods  to  the  value  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  shipped  by  novices  in  the  ex- 
port trade  who  found  it  all  too  easy  to  obtain 
credit  facilities,  and  rejected  by  irresponsible 
buyers,  are  now  lying  in  foreign  custom  houses 
— a  menace  to  the  market,   as  no  importer  can 
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safely  place  new  business  until  these  goods  are 
out  of  the  way.  The  so-called  acceptance  method 
of  financing  exports  is  cumbersome  and  expensive 
and  its  sole  advantage  is  that  it  prevents  "frozen 
credits"  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these 
days.  I  hope  our  bankers  will  eventually  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  business  more  or  less  in  the 
same  manner  practiced  successfully  by  their  pre- 
decessors, with  such  modifications  as  the  larger 
volume  of  trade  to  be  cared  for  may  make  neces- 
sary. 

ADEQUATE    RELIEF    IS    ESSENTIAL 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  Edge  Law  Banking 
Corporation  in  co-operation  with  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  other  commercial  and 
banking  organizations  would  ere  this  have 
worked  out  some  practical  method  of  handling 
our  foreign  business.  As  the  crippling  of  our 
foreign  trade  seriously  menaces  farm  production, 
industry  and  trade,  as  well  as  shipping  and 
banking,  it  is  essential  that  our  exporters  secure 
adequate    relief. 

Without  export  trade,  production  will  have  to 
be  curtailed  and  labor  will  suffer  by  lack  of  em- 
ployment or  lower  wages.  It  is  evident  that  ex- 
porters cannot  handle  foreign  trade  on  the  pres- 
ent basis,  as  their  liquid  assets  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  solution  of 
the  banking  situation   will   soon  be  forthcoming. 

This  question  of  banking  facilities  is  of  vital 
interest  to  our  manufacturers  who  have  always 
looked  to  the  export  merchant  for  cash  settle- 
ments. If  the  exporter  must  carry  large  balances 
with  the  banks,  which  purchase  his  foreign  bills, 
and  can  only  secure  advances  of  seventy-five  to 
ninety  per  cent,  it  means  the  tying  up  of  capital 
which  should  be  used  for  cash  payments  to  man- 
ufacturers and  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WORD  "CREDIT" 

Successful  trading  with  foreign  countries  de- 
pends upon  care  exercised  in  granting  credit 
and  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
that  combination  of  six  letters,  spelling  the  word 
"CREDIT,"  has  wrecked  more  export  houses 
than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

Large  manufacturers  and  jobbers  maintain 
credit  departments  for  their  domestic  transac- 
tions, and  orders  are  not  executed  until  they 
have  been  scrutinized  and  sanctioned  by  vheir 
credit  men.  Thus  the  salesman,  who  naturally 
wishes  to  swell  his  own  sales,  is  under  the  re- 
straint of  credit  experts.  Yet  these  same  houses 
in  dealing  with  foreign  countries  accept  the  or- 
ders of  their  interested  salesmen  without  having 
the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the  client's 
standing  that  they  require  at  home,  and  also  ac- 


cept  with   too   great   avidity   direct  orders   from 
unknown  firms,  using  fancy  letterheads. 

Foreign  countries  and  cities  have  their  years 
of  great  prosperity,  followed  by  years  of  depres- 
sion, and  credit  departments  should  know  when 
to  be  liberal  with  credit  and  when  to  withdraw 
it  entirely,  for  while  business  may  be  booming  in 
Sao  Paulo,  it  may  be  extremely  bad  in  Para. 
The  possibilities  of  trouble  in  the  export  trade 
are  much  greater  than  in  the  home  trade,  where 
information  is  easily  obtained,  where  a  doubtful 
risk  can  be  reached  quickly  and  where  the  law 
can  be  applied  with  comparatively  little  expense. 
NEED   OF    BRANCH    HOUSES 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  older  export 
houses  found  out  years  ago  that  in  view  of  the 
long  distance  involved,  the  only  way  to  handle 
foreign  credit  was  through  the  establishment  ot 
branch  offices  or  agencies  in  all  important  cities 
with  which  they  traded,  and  to  have  the  quality 
of    representation    the    best   obtainable. 

The  representative  of  the  exporter  not  only 
consults  with  the  different  local  banks  in  order 
to  get  a  line  on  a  risk,  but  he  is  also  able, 
through  personal  contact,  to  judge  his  customers' 
ability,  integrity  and  prosperity  and  bankers 
often  come  to  him  for  information  which  he  is 
better   able  to  secure. 

Personal  contact  with  the  customer,  a  study  of 
his  character  and  the  local  street  gossip,  have 
proven  of  greater  value  in  determining  the  line 
of  credit  to  be  given  than  all  the  commercial 
and  bankers'  reports  combined. 

The  merchant  keeps  up-to-date  through  a  gen- 
erous use  of  the  cable,  and  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
necessarily disturbed  by  rumors  of  locust  inva- 
sions, of  pestilence,  revolution  and  panics,  which 
periodically  occur  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
There  is  sufficient  risk  in  draft  operations  with- 
out even  considering  business  on  open  account, 
and  the  exporter  who  is  foolish  enough  to  at- 
tempt the  latter  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  exporters  of  this  country  have  been  the 
commercial  missionaries  who  have  opened  up 
the  waste  places  and  made  the  foreign  business 
of  today  possible.  This  large  export  business  has 
been  done  on  a  margin  so  small  as  to  seem  ri- 
diculous— a  margin  slightly  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age cash  discount  of  our  manufacturers,  and, 
Gentlemen,  there  is  no  profit  in  this  business  to 
justify  steam  yachts.  The  exporter  maintains  a 
splendid  organization  with  branch  offices  and 
local  agents  all  over  the  world,  why,  therefore, 
should  not  the  manufacturer  make  the  fullest 
use  of  this  existing  machinery?  He  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  manufacturer  and  by  co- 
operation  great   results  are  obtained. 
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PAN  PACIFIC  STANDS  FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL  for  the 
Pacific  and  a  square  deal  for  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  It  not 
only  stands  but  it  fights.  This  magazine  is  the  FIGHTING 
ARM  of  the  Pan  Pacific  League,  which  in  turn  aims  to  represent 
all  Pacific  interests. 

Everything  that  tends  to  promote  a  better  feeling  around  this 
mighty  ocean  and  to  advance  trading  facilities  across  the  ocean  will 
find  warm  support  in  these  columns.  Anything  that  threatens  to 
interfere  with  the  friendly  intercourse  of  Pacific  peoples  or  to 
injure  the  trade  among  them  will  be  equally  warmly  opposed. 

The  Pan  Pacific  League  strives  to  lead  the  great  forward 
movement  of  the  western  world  and  Pan  Pacific  is  the  herald 
of  the  movement.  Are  you  in  line  of  march  ? 


THERE  IS  A  WAY  in  which  the  United  States  can  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  one  cost,  both  provide  an  available  force  of 
trained  seamen  for  our  navy,  should  they  be  needed,  and  equalize 


the  cost  of  operating  our  merchant  marine  so  that  the  unfair  and 
impossible  competition  of  cheaply-run  alien  ships  can  be  met  on  ti 
just  basis. 

When  an  alien  ship  cuts  rates  against  us  and  can  do  it  because 
of  the  use  of  underpaid  labor,  let  our  marine  reserve  and  regular 
naval  men  be  loaned  to  the  operating  American  ships  whose  trade 
is  threatened  in  sufficient  number  to  equalize  operating  costs. 

In  this  way  we  may  save  our  shipping  interests,  create  a  corps 
of  real  American  seamen  and  solve  in  a  practical  way  the  most 
serious  problem  we  are  facing  in  overseas  trade.  Such  action 
would  soon  compel  the  right  adjustment. 


IF  "ETERNAL  VIGILANCE  IS  THE  PRICE  OF 
LIBERTY"  is  a  trite  saying,  it  is  none  the  less  true  and  it  must 
never  be  forgotten. 


MAY -JUNE,     192  1 
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But  in  that  truth  is  involved  the  right  of  revolution.  This  is 
the  real  spirit  of  freedom.  It  justifies  our  history  and  our  ex- 
istence. 

And  all  of  this  means  that  free  men  cannot  and  must  not 
tolerate  that  which  is  unjust  and  wrong  just  because  someone  in 
authority  decrees  it. 

Law  and  order  is  essential  in  the  maintenance  of  civilization, 
but  there  is  something  which  is  even  more  fundamental.  This 
basic  thing  is  righteousness. 

Boards  of  arbitration  and  solemn  conclaves  of  jurists  are 
all  right  in  their  way,  but  they  are  only  of  final  authority  when 
they  are  right. 

When,  therefore,  any  man  announces  that  one  must  accept  a 
decree  of  any  set  of  men  appointed  by  any  others  to  adjudicate  in 
any  case  irrespective  of  the  moral  or  social  issues  involved,  it  is 
time  to  protest  against  any  such  doctrine.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  hasten,  not  to  deter,  the  revolt  of  the  masses,  to  ensure  it, 


indeed.     There  is  only  one  path  to  peace — justice, 
fallibilitv"  and  ruin  are  as  cause  and  effect. 


Tyranny,  "in- 


REVOLUTIONS,  like  surgical  operations,  should  never  be 
undertaken  except  in  the  most  desperate  cases  and  then  only  when 
success  is  positively  sure.  To  do  otherwise  is  criminal.  In  this 
is  to  be  found  the  difference  between  a  hero  and  a  rebel,  a  master 
surgeon  and  a  murderer. 

Exactly  as  serious  is  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  breaches 
of  contract  and  refusals  to  accept  decisions  or  arbitrating  umpires. 
But  brave  and  true  men  like  Ajax  will  never  hesitate  when  duty 
demands  it  and,  defying  the  lightning,  act. 

In  trade,  and  particularly  in  foreign  trade,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  say  and  do  things  that  are  almost  revolutionary.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  so  many  jellyfishes  have  shivered  and  drifted 
while  posing  and  even  accepted  as  leaders. 

We  invite  courageous  utterances.     Pan  Pacific  is  unafraid. 
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W.  M.  ALEXANDER  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  figure  among  shipping  men  in 
San  Francisco. 

When  he  was  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this 
city  as  its  president,  the  chamber  honored  itself  and  business  men 
felt  that  the  activities  of  the  organization  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  genuinely  progressive. 

We  may  not  alvA'ays  be  able  to  agree  with  all  that  is  done 
by  anybody,  but  neither  do  we  expect  anybody  to  endorse  all  we 
do  or  say.  But  we  certainly  like  doers.  Action  means  life,  and 
it  is  life  only  that  counts.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  a  live  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  a  live-wire  control  will  make  thiings  move,  and 
taken  all  in  all,  the  move  will  be  in  the  right  direction. 


IN  EVERY  LAND  the  same  tendencies  are  wasting  our 
energies,  "laissez  faire"  and  "pivoting." 

We  talk,  talk,  talk,  everlastingly  talk  and  do  nothing,  or  else 
we  just  keep  spinning  round  like  a  top  until  we  are  dizzy  with 
the  speed,  but  we  get  nowhere. 

How  many  people  who  will  read  this  know  that  there  arc 
real  problems  to  be  solved,  or  if  they  know  and  realize  their  im- 
portance, have  ever  done  a  single  thing  to  prevent  panics,  slumps 
and  bad  times. 

What  is  the  use,  for  instance,  of  just  talking  about  free  zones 
until  we  understand  all  about  it,  but  doing  nothing  to  create  them  ? 

San  Francisco  should  have  the  first  free  port  on  the  Pacific. 
Others  should  follow.  All  right.  Agreed.  Come  along,  friends, 
and  let  us  get  it.  Hammer  and  tongs,  pay  and  act,  San  Francisco 
a  free  port  this  year.     Why  not? 


THERE  ARE  FIVE  CITIES  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that 
stand  out  beyond  all  others  as  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by 
citizens  who  have  courage,  enterprise,  breadth  of  vision  and  energy. 

These  are  LOS  ANGELES,  SEATTLE,  PORTLAND, 
KOBE  and  SHANGHAI.  Of  each  of  these  we  shall  have  much 
to  say  later  and  all  we  have  to  say  will  be  in  their  praise. 

Pan  Pacific  is  not  a  sectional  magazine.  It  is  anti-nothing 
but  iniquity.  Trade  knows  no  frontiers.  It  is  as  wide  as  humanity. 
Its  horizon  is  what  is  above,  not  what  is  below  or  around  it. 

Into  the  heavens  trade  may  not  pass.  But  into  all  lands  on 
earth  the  trader  may  and  must  go  in  the  common  interests  of  us 
all.  To  make  it  possible  to  trade  with  all  men  Pan  Pacific 
stands  squarely  for  international  justice  and  the  open  door. 


HERBERT  HOOVER  is  right.  It  is  time,  high  time,  that 
the  shipping  act  was  investigated  at  a  public  hearing,  so  that  both 
sides  could  present  and  argue  their  cases.  More  than  that,  since 
it  is  time  this  was  done,  it  would  be  well  if  both  ship  owners  and 
seamen  demanded  it.  The  American  ship  must  not  be  driven  off 
the  seas. 

We  cannot  successfully  ship  our  goods  abroad  unless  we  have 


American  ships  whose  conduct  and  care  of  our  goods  we  can 'con- 
trol. We  cannot  afford  to  have  goods  shipped  by  American  ex- 
porters deliberately  smashed  by  alien  handlers,  or  left  on  docks  at 
way  ports  because  crowded  out  by  goods  shipped  by  parties  able  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  ship  operators  whom  we  cannot  deal 
with.    We  must  have  both  American  ships  and  American  seamen. 


THE  SUNSET  MAGAZINE  has  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  growing  plan  for  unifying  Pacific  Ocean  interests.  It 
suggests  some  body  or  council  in  which  in  some  official  way  every 
business  interest  in  the  Far  East,  Australia,  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  might  be  co-ordinated. 

Fine!  Here  is  the  PAN  PACIFIC  LEAGUE  in  process  of 
organization  in  connection  with  Pan  Pacific  ready  to  become 
this  very  thing.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  join.  Then  let 
us  have  an  organizing  meeting  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  mem- 
bers. Then  we  can  approach  those  who  could  bring  about  this 
very  thing  and  offer  them  the  organization. 

An  advisory  council  of  Pacific  Trade  Relations. 

Let  us  all  help  to  make  it  an  actuality. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  MAGAZINES  should  not  be  refused 
the  privileges  of  second-class  matter  rates  because  they  have  a  large 
free  circulation. 

The  rule  now  maintaining  is  fair  and  just  so  far  as  domestic 
trade  or  other  papers  or  magazines  are  concerned  because  it  pre- 
vents circulation  exploitation  at  the  expense  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment. 

But  the  foreign  trade  magazine  sends  out  its  copies  for  a 
different  purpose  entirely.  It  seeks  thus  to  expand  American  trade 
for  its  advertisers.  It  must  continue  to  do  this  for  very  definite 
reasons.  In  doing  so  it  is  doing  American  business  a  patriotic 
service.  Why  should  it  be  penalized  by  a  ruling  that  is  unjust  in 
its  incidence  ?  It  is  time  the  postal  authorities  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter and  revised  the  rule. 


THE  AUTO  CAR  ASSOCIATION  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  doing  a  highly  interesting  thing  recently. 

In  a  series  of  full-page  advertisements  it  told  the  people 
news,  real  news,  not  old  hashed-up  stuff,  but  NEWS. 

It  told  them  about  the  bad,  old,  seedy-looking  cars  folks 
used ;  about  the  poor  roads  and  worse  rules,  and  what  not.  It  got 
people  thinking  and  reading,  and  thinking  about  automobiles  at 
that. 

It  got  editorial  notices  and  got  them  free.  What  is  the 
lesson?  GOOD  ADVERTISING  IS  NEWS  WELL  TOLD. 
Advertisers  in  Pan  Pacific  will  please  take  notice.  Your  space 
costs  real  money.  Make  it  bring  you  real  business.  And  start  it 
now.     Put  your  best  men  on  the  job  to  do  it. 


MAY-JUNE,    1921 
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[This  Pa^e  Tells  Its  Own  Story] 

Mr.  V.  H.  PiNCKNEY  has  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  enthusiastically 

taken  up  by  the  Pan  Pacific  League,  that  the 

second  week  of  August  should  be 

San  Francisco  Pan  Pacific 
Foreign  Trade  Week 

iITH  your  co-operation,  and  of  course,  there  is  no  need  to  question 

W\A  that,  it  can  be  done.  It  certainly  is  a  timely  idea. 
//  We  know,  and  you  also  know,  that  San  Francisco  must  either 
grow  with  its  Foreign  Trade  or  die  with  it.  We  have  no  other 
great  market.  Our  empire  of  trade  lies  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  including  our  own  thinly  settled  West  Coast  along  the  strip  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America,  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Austral- 
asia, India,  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  Philippines  and  Malayasia,  China,  Japan 
and  Siberia. 

By  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  we  may  develop  some  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  must,  since  we  need  and  get  goods  from  that  source,  and 
they  need  much  that  we  can  send  them.  But  the  Pan  Pacific  market  is  ours 
for  the  taking. 

What  a  market  we  have !  Since  the  roads  are  the  sea  lanes,  we  have 
the  advantage  which  made  England  rich,  cheap  transportation  to  the  places 
where  our  trade  is  to  be  done. 

What  do  San  Francisco  men  know  about  all  this?  What  do  our  stu- 
dents know  about  it?     Mighty  little. 

Now,  then,  let  us  start  something. 

First,  let  us  get  together  and  get  busy.  Already  we  are  planning  a 
series  of  talks  before  the  various  clubs.  During  the  WEEK  let  us  arrange 
for  a  banquet  to  the  students  from  the  countries  we  intend  to  develop  in- 
terest in,  who  are  at  the  University  of  California  or  at  Stanford.  Let  us 
arrange  talks  in  every  high  school  and  business  college  in  the  bay  region. 
Let  us  go  to  the  storekeepers  and  get  them  to  label  all  their  goods  that 
WEEK  in  their  windows  with  the  names  of  the  countries  which  the  goods 
or  the  raw  materials  in  them  came  from  with  the  flags  of  those  countries 
and  with  statistics  about  that  trade  and  even,  perhaps,  maps.  Let  us  put 
four-minute  men  on  in  the  theatres.  Let  us  invade  the  churches  with  our 
stories  of  the  humanizing  and  civilizing  eft'ects  of  foreign  trade.  Let  us  ar- 
range doings  on  the  ships.  Let  us  stuff  the  papers.  Let  us  get  a  shot  at 
the  Associated  Press.  Let  us  arrange  a  sample  show  in  the  Ferry  building. 
Let  us  wind  up  with  a  grand  pageant  and  a  demonstration  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium. 

All  of  this  will  cost  money  and  time.   Will  it  pay?  We  know  it  will. 

It  is  all  of  our  business,  and  the  Pan  Pacific  League  is  in  to  put  it  over 
IF  we  can  enlist  you  in  the  good  work. 

This  is  the  start.  To  get  together  is  the  next  move.  Bring  in  the 
B-B  campaign  and  let  us  TELL  THE  WORLD. 

How  about  it? 
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San  Francisco  to  Repay  Oriental  Call 

Far  East  Has  Been  Making  Overtures  of  Friendship  to 
Which  Local  Men  of  Affairs  are  About  to  Respond 

By  G.  Marshall  Dill 
Chairman   Foreign   Trade   Committee,    San    Francisco   Chamber   of   Commerce 


HAVING  taken  over  the  entire  passen- 
ger accommodations  on  one  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board's  new  535's 
for  a  three-months'  tour  of  the  ports  of  the 
Far  East,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  proceeding  with  plans  for  a 
good-will  mission  to  the  Orient  the  coming 
September  that  is  invested  with  far-reaching 
interest. 

This  tour  has  an  especial  appeal  to  men 
of  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  many  of  whom 
have  already  signified  their  intention  of  be- 
coming members  of  the  party. 

Six  years  of  hectic  activity  and  nerve-de- 
stroying apprehension,  during  which  they 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  the  ambitions  of  San 
Francisco  entitle  the  city's  men  of  affairs 
to  the  most  attractive  form  of  rest  that 
can  be  devised. 

BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE  COMBINED 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  sentencing 
active  men  to  complete  rest,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  becoming  members  of  the 
Oriental  mission  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  obtaining  diversion  and  at  the 
same  time  performing  high  service  for  San 
Francisco — something  that  may  be  said  to 
be  the  duty  of  San  Francisco  to  put 
through. 

Only  men  of  extended  vision  and  thought 
and  real  knowledge  of  the  position  San 
Francisco  occupies  can  discharge  the  duty 
involved  in  participating  in  this  trip. 

No  pleasanter  sentence  could  be  imposed 
on  any  man  than  to  take  the  fair  name  of 
San  Francisco  and  as  her  representative 
carry  her  good  will  to  the  nations  of  the 
Orient. 

ONLY  TWO   CITIES  RESPONSIBLE 

There  are  only  two  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  are  really  responsible  to  the 
world  at  large  for  the  attitude  of  the  110,- 
000,000  people  of  this  Nation.  New  York 
has  largely  the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing the  attitude  and  the  personality  of 
America  in  Europe,  and  San  Francisco  must 
discharge  the  same  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Orient. 

It  is  probably  trite  to  repeatedly  make 
the  statement  that  the  world's  war  has  made 
a  complete  conversion  of  America,  but  out- 
side of  those  people  who  have  either  made 
a  study  of  that  statement  or  have  a  com- 
mercial contact  with  the  world  at  large, 
there  is  too  much  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
statement  really  means. 

In  brief,  it  means  several  things  that  the 
layman,  the  farmer  and  the  women  and 
children  of  this  Nation  must  learn  sooner 


or  later.  It  means  that  the  cost  of  living, 
of  which  we  complain,  will  only  become 
standardized  and  properly  reduced  when 
the  excess  output  of  this  Nation  has  been 
substantially    marketed 


and 


intelligently 
abroad. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  America  who 
is  not  affected  by  this  necessity.  Our  fac- 
tory building  and  our  production  have  been 
so  great  that  marketing  of  our  excess  prod- 
ucts has  become  a  factor  in  our  daily  liv- 
ing and  therefore  must  be  treated  as  a  new 
condition  and  a  new  problem. 

MUST   EDUCATE  THE   PEOPLE 

San  Francisco  and  New  York,  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  United  States,  must  begin  to 
educate  their  people  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  look  in  an  entirely  different  way 
upon  the  consuming  population  of  other 
nations. 

Heretofore  we  have  surrounded  ourselves 
with  our  own  intimate  domestic  affairs. 
Small  problems  that  affect  our  daily  lives 
in  our  own  communities  have  been  our 
chief  worry;  but  now  that  a  new  responsi- 
bility has  been  thrust  upon  us,  not  only  by 
the  necessity  of  marketing  our  excess  pro- 
duction but  also  by  the  financial  relation- 
ship between  this  country  and  the  nations 
abroad,  we  must  begin  to  study  the  people 
of  other  lands. 


We  must  begin  to  appreciate  that  they 
have  customs,  merchandise  and  personalities 
that  are  equal  in  interest  and  worth  to  our 
own.  We  must  elevate  ourselves  out  of  the 
provincialism  that  has  been  such  a  marked 
characteristic  of  this  Nation  and  get  out 
into  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 

Our  statesmen  in  Washington  know  that 
in  order  to  have  the  United  States  help  rec- 
tify the  financial  upheaval  that  affects  Eu- 
rope and  large  sections  of  the  Orient  we 
must  encourage  commerce,  and  particularly 
that  we  must  buy  more  than  we  sell  for  at 
least  a  period  of  years  that  will  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange. 

San  Francisco  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturing  sections  of  the  United 
States,  are  doing  their  part  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint,  and  now  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  is  inducing 
San  Francisco's  best  men  to  do  a  little  some- 
thing more  than  what  is  ordinarily  required 
in  commercial  intercourse. 

We  want  our  best  type  of  San  Francis- 
cans surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  that 
money  can  buy,  and  with  the  best  equip- 
ment that  Uncle  Sam  can  offer,  to  make  a 
personal  call  on  some  eight  friendly  Orien- 
tal nations  and  tell  them  that  this  city  de- 
sires to  be  their  friend ;  that  we  want  to 
establish  a  personal  relationship — one  that 
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j  Need  to  Acquire  Foreign  Viewpoints  j 


((  SUCCESS  in  our  foreign  trade  de- 
O  peiids  largely  on  a  knowledge  of 
market  and  customer,"  said  J.  A.  de  Haas, 
New  York  University,  in  addressing  the 
education  session  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  in  Cleveland. 

"The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  difficult.  Our  newspapers 
are  almost  completely  silent  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  news  that  is  valuable  to  us  in 
our  business.  The  keener  competition  is, 
the  more  important  an  intimate  under- 
standing of  foreign  conditions  becomes,  and 
the  greater  the  competitive  advantage  of  the 
man  to  whom,  through  education  and  ex- 
perience, it  has  become  second  nature  to 
think  himself  into  foreign  situations,  and  to 
grasp  the  effect  of  international  events  upon 
his  business. 

"If  this  young  American  is  to  be  shaped 
into  a  foreign  trader  or  into  a  voter  who 
shall  vote  with  some  elementary  apprecia- 
tion of  world  affairs  as  affecting  domestic 
business,  a  special  effort  is  necessary  on  the 


part  of  the  schools  to  offset  this  natural 
tendency  towards  a  narrow,  self-satisfied 
provincialism.  Our  schools  do  not  meet  this 
situation  at  present. 

"If  we  ask,  therefore,  what  must  our 
schools  teach  in  order  that  America  may 
become  a  power  in  foreign  trade,  the  answer 
is,  they  must  teach  an  understanding  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.  They 
must  teach  our  prospective  business  men  and 
voters  to  think  internationally. 

"The  situation  may  be  met  to  some  de- 
gree and  is  being  met  in  some  instances  in 
our  universities  by  requiring  the  student  to 
choose  his  field  early  in  his  academic  career, 
and  to  take  during  his  four  years  of  resi- 
dence, such  courses  as  will  give  him  the 
point  of  view  which  he  lacks.  But  this 
method  is  more  or  less  a  makeshift.  It  is 
difficult  to  offset  the  ingrained  opinions  re- 
sulting from  early  training  and  even  in  the 
university  it  is  difficult  to  find  courses  in 
economics  and  history  which  will  effectively 
supply  the  need." 
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The  100^  CLUB 

Composed  as  it  is  of  representative  business  men 
in  every  community  where  a  Chapter  has  been  or- 
ganized— business  men  who  are  entirely  alert  to 
every  local,  State,  national  and  international  need 
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and  improvement. 


1.  The  retention  of  the  control  of  San  Francisco  harbor  under 
present  able  management. 

2.  The  work  of  the  "B.  B.  Campaign  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  cumulative  advantages  of  Upper  CaHfornia. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Summer  Camps  in  our  National  Forests 
— such  camps  to  be  municipally  owned. 

4.  Such  active  work  and  propaganda  as  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  Foreign  Trade  around  the  Pacific,  under  such  conditions  of  labor, 
business  and  profit  as  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  America  first, 
and  then  to  San  Francisco. 


Join  the  S.  F.  J  00%  Club.    Weekly  luncheons  Friday  noon  at  Palace  Hotel 


is  cordial  and  pleasant  and  based  on  clean 
business  commercial   transactions. 

TO  THANK  THE  ORIENT  NATIONS 

We  want  these  picked  men  to  thank  the 
nations  of  the  Orient  for  the  overtures  that 
they  have  made  to  us  during  the  last  six 
years  and  let  them  know  that  we  appreciate 
their  efforts,  and  that  although  the  words 
of  our  respective  languages  may  take  a  dif- 
ferent form,  in  reality  we  speak  the  same 
language  of  the  heart. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies,  during  the  years 
of  the  war,  sent  San  Francisco  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  —  such  an  ava- 
lanche of  imports  and  exports  as  utterly  be- 
wildered the  merchants  of  this  city.  Dele- 
gations from  those  islands  called  upon  our 
merchants,  officially  representing  their  trade 
associations. 

They  were  entertained  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Not  only  one,  but  many 
of  these  visits  were  made  by  the  Dutch  rep- 
resentatives. With  true  American  brusque- 
ness — too  characteristic  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  foreigner — the  writer  ventures  to 
make  the  statement  that  there  has  been  no 
official  recognition  of  these  overtures. 

The  little  nation  of  French  Indo-China 
has  thought  enough  of  San  Francisco  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  attache  in  this  city  and 
is  doing  its  best  to  bring  to  the  attention 


of  our  merchants  facilities  of  the  cities  of 
Saigon,  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  and  their  op- 
portunities for  trading.  We  have  not  in  the 
slightest  way  taken  cognizance  of  this 
effort. 

SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  PHILIPPINES 

Here  are  our  own  possessions,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  with  a  well-equipped,  repre- 
sentative force  located  permanantly  in  San 
Francisco,  striving  in  every  possible  way  to 
encourage  personal  and  business  relation- 
ships between  ourselves  and  the  islands,  and 
not  a  single  thing  have  we  ever  done  to 
show  this  isolated  sister  the  least  bit  of 
interest. 

Then  there  is  China,  with  millions  of 
natives  who  have  an  absolute  love  not  only 
for  America,  but  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  nation  whose  first  thought  in  inter- 
national life  is  of  San  Francisco  and  of 
America.  We  satisfy  ourselves  in  our 
thoughts  of  China  by  thinking  of  the  few 
courtesies  that  have  been  shown  the 
Chinese  nation  by  the  American  Republic 
and  we  dismiss  the  adoration  that  we  have 
evoked  on  the  part  of  those  people  with  the 
thought  that  we  have  done  our  part. 

What  a  mistake  this  attitude  is !  Fancy  a 
European  nation  carrying  the  love  of  the 
Chinese ;  what  a  close  personal  and  com- 
mercial alliance  would  they  not  create.  And 
here  we  sit  in  San  Francisco  and  know 
these  things  and  apathetically  take  only  the 
gifts  that  are  thrown  into  our  laps  with  a 
bare  and  almost  inaudible  appreciation. 


AMERICA  S    BEST    CUSTOMER 

Think  of  Japan,  that  marvelous  and 
progressive  island  empire,  America's  best 
customer  in  the  Orient,  as  we  are  Japan's 
best  customer  in  the  world.  The  writer 
takes  the  liberty  of  making  the  statement 
that  Japan  does  not  want  a  strained  rela- 
tionship with  America.  The  Japanese  are 
not  a  warlike  nation.  The  difficulties  that 
we  have  with  Japan  can  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  properly  disposed  of.  It  is  just  such 
overtures  and  official  calls  as  this  that  have 
as  much  force  and  weight. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
civil  and  federal  authorities  at  every  port 
of  call  to  properly  receive  this  delegation. 
Every  trade  association  in  the  Orient  will 
be  watching  and  waiting  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  sail  into  the  chief  seaports  of 
the  countries  to  be  visited,  in  one  of 
America's  finest  passenger  vessels,  dedicated 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
loaned  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

When  it  is  considered  that  no  other  city 
in  the  United  States  has  ever  taken  suffi- 
cient interest  to  get  together  a  party  of  its 
citizens  on  a  trip  of  this  kind,  the  impor- 
tance of  having  our  big  men  of  affairs  sup- 
port this  enterprise  and  devote  their  time 
and  abilities  and  making  it  a  great  construct- 
ive performance  for  San  Francisco  will  be 
realized. 
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Lecture  2 — Foreign  Trade  Financing  And  Banking 
By  Nathaniel  A.  Davis 

THE  banker,  no  less  than  the  trader,  in  the  dawn  of  history,  had  an  evil  reputation 
which  unfortunately  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  natural  that  the  provi- 
dent man  who  neglected  chivalry  and  became  wealthy  in  the  process  of  trade,  should  have 
been  illy  thought  of  by  the  nobility  whose  glory  consisted  in  success  as  cattle  thieves  and 
murderers ;  and  when  these  blue-blooded  gentry  ran  short  of  cash  and  found  it  necessary 
to  turn  to  men  who  held  the  money  bag,  they  objected  to  paying  for  the  hire  of  money. 
A  conquered  realm  was  a  victory,  a  rack  rent  tribute,  but  a  good  profit  on  a  money 
deal  was  usury. 

Yet  it  was  these  very  money  dealers  who  taught  the  commercial  world  its  first  lessons 
in  honesty.  When  Moses  Isaacs  of  Leeds  gave  a  slip  of  paper  to  Count  Richard  f^e 
Gallien  of  York  which  when  delivered  by  the  crusading  knight  to  Abraham  Levi  of 
Jaffa  was  exchanged  for  money,  the  swash-buckling  knight  got  his  first  lesson  in  commer- 
cial integrity. 

The  banking  business  is  built  on  honesty.  This  is  particularly  true  in  foreign  trade 
banking.  Without  it  there  could  not  be  any  foreign  trade.  It  makes  possible  deals  be- 
tween customers  and  merchants  thousands  of  miles  apart,  unknown  to  each  other  and 
apparently  taking  great  risks. 

liver  we  may  lose  business.  A  careful  study  of 
exchange  tendencies  may  enable  the  intelligent 
trader  |to  secure  connections  of  immense  value. 
It  is  here  that  the  active  assistance  of  the  foreign 
exchange  manager  of  your  bank  should  be  called 
upon. 

There  are  a  few  outstanding  facts  that  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of .  First — In  the  Orient  silver 
standards  are  the  rule,  that  is  to  say,  money  is 
quoted  in  its  relation  to  the  fluctuating  silver 
market  and  not  in  its  relation  to  a  fixed  gold 
basis.  Second — The  Mexican  silver  dollar  or  as 
it  is  called  the  "Dollar  Mex"  is  the  universal 
unit  of  money  exchange  in  the  open  market. 
Third — When  gold  is  cheap  exchange  is  high 
and  the  buying  power  of  Oriental  houses  is 
large;  when  gold  is  dear  exchange  is  low  and 
buying  power  is  restricted.  A  rise  or  decline  of 
a  few  points  in  the  American  dollar  gold  may- 
be a  deciding  factor  in  determining  the  ad- 
visability of  important  deals. 

National  and  local  holidays  upon  which  banks 
are  closed  and  business  cannot  be  transacted 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  time  is 
the  essence  of  a  contract  or  cables  are  being  used 
either  for  buying,  selling,  drawing,  or  remitting 
money.  Ignorance  of  this  factor  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  losses.  In  this  category  may  be 
included  the  question  of  the  equation  of  time. 
Modern  dates  begin  on  a  line  extending  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  on  or  about  the  i8oth  meridian  or 
the  midway  line  between  East  and  West.  Time 
is  always  exactly  one  full  day  of  the  week  and 
month  ahead  of  the  West  or  the  East  side  of 
that  line,  and  the  difference  of  time  graduates 
with  the  westward  meridians.  Therefore,  a  cable 
sent  from  San  Francisco  on  Thursday,  June  22nd, 
may  be  delivered  in  Hong  Kong  on  Wednesday, 
June  2ist,  of  the  same  year,  as  regards  date  and 
day  apparently  before  it  was  sent  from  America. 
Cables  from  there  here  have  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  delayed  a  full  day  and  date  on 
the  way. 

HOW    PAYMENTS    MAY   BE    MADE 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  pay- 
ments may  be  arranged  for  in  the  matter  of 
time,  (i)  A  sight  draft  may  be  attached  to  the 
shipping  papers  and  collected  at  the  named  banir 
in  the  port  of  shipment.  (2)  A  sight  draft  may 
be  attached  to  the  papers  and  collected  at  port 
of  unloading  or  delivery  sight  documents  or 
goods.  (3)  The  draft  may  be  collectible  30,  60 
or  90  or  more  days  after  shipment  of  goods,  or, 
(4)  on  delivery  and  acceptance  of  same.  (5)  Or 
an  open  account  may  be  maintained  with  period- 
ical adjustments  as  goods  or  specie  may  be  ex- 
changed or  at  stated  times.    (6)   All  of  these  con- 


The  fear  of  this  risk  is  the  deterrent  which 
prevents  many  manufacturers  from  entering  the 
export  field.  Most  of  these  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  percentage  of  loss  through  dis- 
honesty in  foreign  trade  is  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  same  percentage  in  domestic  trade. 

In  arranging  for  payment  to  firms  overseas 
and  collections  from  foreign  clients,  the  prefer- 
able method,  theoretically,  is  barter.  All  trade 
being  fundamentally  barter  this  is  an  unchal- 
lengeable statement. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  always  either  desirable 
or  possible  to  do  business  in  this  way  does  not 
affect  the  importance  of  a  clear  comprehension 
of  this  truism. 

WHEN  TWO  PURPOSES  ARE  SERVED 

If  Steel  rails  are  exported  to  Siam  and  it  is 
practicable  to  secure  rice  through  the  agency  of 
the  broker  arranging  the  sale  of  rails  so  that 
steel  is  paid  for  in  rice,  two  purposes  are  served. 
A  profit  being  made  in  the  rice  and  the  rails, 
both  cost  the  buyer  less  and  net  the  exporter 
more.  Back  cargo  also  being  secured,  a  further 
profit  is  shown  in  reduced  freight  charges.  Such 
a  deal  is  highly  desirable  and  very  satisfactory, 
but  it  by  no  means  eliminates  the  bank  or  the 
need  of  sound  financing  methods.  In  the  end 
both  cargoes  must  be  converted  into  cash  or  its 
equivalent  credit  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  ac- 
complishing this  change  that  the  final  purpose 
of  foreign  trade  is  attained  or  defeated. 

So  long  as  trade  is  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try the  question  of  exchange  does  not  arise  and 
the  processes  of  banking  are  so  easy  and  familiar 
that  the  veriest  tyro  is  able  to  do  all  that  must 
be  done. 

But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  ship  overseas  to 
foreign  lands  we  face  different  metal  standards, 
arithmetical  methods  of  computation,  coinage  sys- 
tems and  banking  and  exchange  methods.  We 
find  that  there  is  a  real  money  market  where 
money  is  bought  and  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
day  to  day  and  differing  even  in  cities  in  the 
same  land.  Our  own  money  or  its  equivalent  in 
bank  credits  that  we  have  always  thought  of  as 
at  par  we  find  an  article  of  commerce,  bought 
and  sold  at  prices  that  change  from  hour  to  hour. 
It  is  evident  that  when  such  trading  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  and  on  a  small  margin  the  ex- 
change problem  is  one  of  prime  importance. 

PAYMENT  IV   MEXICAN   OOLD 

If  payment  is  insisted  upon  in  American  gold 
when  the  exchange  rate  is  high,  the  cost  of 
goods  may  be  so  increased  to  our  client  as  to 
make  the  trade  unsatisfactory,  or  if  when  the 
rate  is  very  low  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  de- 
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ditions  usually  are  protected  by  letters  of  credit. 
In  case  of  open  accounts  these  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  In  other  cases  they  are  is- 
sued for  a  period  enough  longer  than  the  time 
necessary  for  delivery  of  goods  to  protect  the 
manufacturer  or  exporter. 

This  detail  is  of  vital  importance  and  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  dealers  is  capable  of  dis- 
astrous manipulation.  For  instance:  A  certain 
overseas  concern  ordered  a  bill  of  goods  made  to 
specifications  and  labelled  accordingly  so  that  it 
would  be  valueless  to  any  other  buyer.  The  buy- 
er asked  for  changes  of  a  minor  character  from 
time  to  time,  so  delaying  delivery  that  at  last 
the  goods  were  shipped  on  Wednesday  and  the 
papers  were  not  in  order  to  be  presented  until 
the  following  day,  Thursday,  in  San  Francisco, 
while  the  letter  of  credit  to  the  bank  in  New 
York  expired  on  Saturday.  The  result  was  in- 
tended to  be  that  the  overseas  dealer  would 
plead  breach  of  contract  in  delivery  time,  refus- 
ing to  accept.  The  manufacturer  would  have  no 
option  but  to  sell  the  goods  for  anything  obtaiii- 
able,  perhaps  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  this 
instance  the  game  was  beaten  by  canceling  the 
documents  in  San  Francisco  in  escrow  and  hav- 
ing the  shipping  company's  agent  in  New  York 
advised  by  telegram  to  fill  up  blanks  and  issue 
new  papers  so  that  they  could  be  presented  at  the 
bank  and  collected  upon.  Since  this  remedy  is 
not  always  possible,  it  is  evident  that  the  ele- 
ment of  time  in  relation  to  credits  and  ship- 
ments must  be  taken  care  of. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

Two  questions  must  be  considered  which  will 
play  a  large  part  in  coming  days  in  American 
trade — extended  credit  and  discounts. 

Prior  to  the  war  it  was  the  practice  of  Euro- 
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pean  merchants  to  give  extended  credits  for  pe- 
riods running  sometimes  into  jears  and  to  ef- 
fect "del  credere"  insurance  of  credit  arrange- 
ments of  a  very  intricate  nature.  The  result  of 
this  policy  was  to  make  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chant an  employe  or  trustee  of  the  European 
exporter  and  tie  his  business  to  him.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  del  credere  arrangement, 
the  cost  of  which  was  loaded  on  to  the  foreign 
buyer. 

The  war  has  changed  the  conditions  upon 
which  this  practice  was  based.  The  question  now 
is:  Shall  such  a  practice  be  revived?  It  can  be, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  should.  The  buyer  abroad 
has  discovered  the  value  of  discounts  and  is 
anxious  to  put  up  cash  and  obtain  the  benefit  of 
lower  costs.  He  has  found  out  how  interest  for 
the  time  involved  was  covered  up  in  invoice 
charges  and  is  ready  to  find  a  way  to  obviate  it. 
This  is  the  soundest  policy  to  pursue,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  high  costs  mean  small  dis- 
tribution and  low  costs  make  for  larger  sales  and 
reduced  production  expense.  It  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  possible  to  export  in  shooks  or  stand- 
ardized packages  in  large  and  regular  shipments 
at  almost  or  quite  ballast  rates,  and  if  time  is 
not  vital  and  insurance  rates  not  prohibitive, 
upon  low-tonnage-rate  wind-jammers.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  possible  in  this  way  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  exporting  some  line  which  not 
so  taken  care  of  would  not  be  profitable  and  is 
therefore   disregarded  by  merchants. 

IN    CASE   OF   DISPUTES 

In  case  disputes  arise  or  paj'ments  fail  to  be 
made,  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  bank  of  collection  as  to  procedure,  and 
it  should  be  definitely  instructed  whom  to  act 
through  and  how  in  securing  protest,  instituting 
legal  proceedings  or  proposing  new  terms.  Omis- 
sion to  take  care  of  this  detail  often  leads  to  se- 
rious annoyance  and  heavy  loss.  AH  the  required 
powers  to  facilitate  prompt  and  correct  action 
should  be  provided  for  either  with  the  bank  or  a 
responsible  attorney.  To  do  business  without  due 
consideration  of  these  factors  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  gambling,  and  in  dealing  with  dis- 
honest concerns  the  odds  will  be  all  against  you 
if  you  do  not  take  reasonable  steps  to  protect 
yourself. 

If  your  documents  are  in  good  shape  and 
every  possible  eventuality  properly  taken  care  of, 
you  will  find  that  if  you  should  need  financial 
assistance  your  banker  will  listen  to  your  propo- 
sition. To  complete  your  protection  your  insur- 
ance documents  must  be  in  perfect  condition. 
Safety  first  in  foreign  trade  is  a  good  slogan. 

There  are  three  principal  ways  to  finance  ex- 
ports: I.  Open  credit.  2.  Cash  shipment.  3. 
Draft  against  importer. 

FINANCING   BY   OPEN    CREDIT 

OPEN  CREDIT.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  book  account  where  the  customer  is 
expected  to  pay  when  bills  are  presented.  This 
method  of  financing  is  pleasant  but  usually  the 
risks  involved  are  too  great.  A  trust  agreement 
may  be  made  which  sets  forth  that  the  goods  are 
your  property  until  paid  for,  but  even  then  this 
plan  of  doing  business  is  not  good.  Indeed,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  maintain  an  open  account  un- 
less it  is  between  an  exporter  and  his  own 
branch  house  in  the  foreign  city  or  by  means  of 
a  resident  representative  who  has  the  necessary 
full  power  of  attorney  and  the  ability  to  make 
collections  and   enforce  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

CASH  SHIPMENT.  Actually  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cash  deal  in  overseas  trade.  Credit 
enters  into  every  transaction  somewhere.  Goods 
have  to  be  made,  assembled  or  bought  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order  before  collections  are  possible. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  credit  ratings  of  some 
kind  must  be  obtained  in  every  case.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  cash  in  advance  is  that  the 
buyer  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  capital  over 
so  long  a  period  that  the  cost  of  his  goods  is  in- 
creased heavily.  This  practice,  too,  unless  the 
most  rigorous  inspection  is  possible  at  every  step, 
keeps  the  way  open  for  bad  packing,  negligence 
in  shipping,  and  other  abuses.  There  are  vimes 
when  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  trade  can  be 


Foreign  Officers  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  foreign  offices  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  territory  assigned  to  each: 


EUROPE 

Germany:  Howard  W.  Adams,  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  21  Budapesterestrasse,  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Belgium  :  Samuel  H.  Cross,  acting  com- 
mercial attache,  25  Place  de  I'lndustrie,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Turkey,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia:  Julian 
Gillespie,  assistant  trade  commissioner,  care 
o  f  American  Commission,  Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden:  Nor- 
man L.  Anderson,  commercial  attache,  Ameri- 
can Legation,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Netherlands:  Coldwell  S.  Johnston,  act- 
ing commercial  attache,  41  Bezuidenhout, 
American  Legation,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

EsTHONiA,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Fin- 
land: H.  Lawrenc  Groves,  trade  commis- 
sioner, care  of  American  Consulate,  Riga, 
Latvia. 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales: 
Alfred  P.  Dennis,  commercial  attache,  6 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  England. 

South  Africa:  P.  J.  Stevenson,  trade 
commissioner.  Post  Office  box  6989,  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa. 

Spain,  Portugal  and  Morocco:  Charles 
H.  Cunningham,  commercial  attache,  136 
Hortaleza,  Madrid,  Spain. 

France  and  Switzerland:  William  C. 
Huntington,  commercial  attache,  3  Rue  de 
Chaillot,  Paris,  France. 

Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary:  Vladi- 
mir  A.    Geringer,   trade   commissioner.   Jama 

3,  Prague  II,  Czecho-Slovakia. 


Italy,  Sardinia  and  Sicily:  Henry  Colt 
MacLean,  commercial  attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome,   Italy. 

Austria:  William  Ford  Upson,  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Wohllebengasse  9,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. 

Poland:  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  trade 
commissioner,  11  Jasna  street,  Warsaw,  Po- 
land. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay:  Ed- 
ward F.  Feely,  commercial  attache,  412  Edi- 
ficio  Supervielle,  Passage  Guemas,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

Peru  and  Ecuador:  Daniel  Waters,  act- 
ing commercial  attache,  Calle  Aldabas  287, 
Lima,  Peru. 

Mexico:  Carlton  Jackson,  commercial  at- 
tache, 2  Francisco  Madero,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico. 

Brazil:      W.   L.   Schurz,    commercial     at- 
tache, Avenido  Rio  Branco,  109-Sala  20,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Chile  :     Charles  A.  McQueen,  commercial 
attache,  32  Estado,  Santiago,  Chile. 
FAR  EAST 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania: 
C.  C.  Batchelder,  trade  commissioner,  care  of 
Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

China  and  Siberia  East  of  Lake  Baikal: 
Julean  Arnold,  commercial  attache,  American 
Legation,  Peking,  China. 

China:  Julean  Arnold,  commercial  at- 
tache, care  of  Chinese  American  Bank  of 
Commerce  Building,  Shanghai,  China. 

Japan,  Formosa  and  Chosen:  James  F. 
Abbott,  commercial  attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, Tokio,  Japan. 


done,  but  it  is  never  good.  When  so-called  cash 
transactions  do  occur  they  must  be  carefully  han- 
dled. 

Cash  in  advance  may  be  taken  care  of  by  (i) 
remittance  direct  to  the  exporter;  (2)  remittance 
through  the  bank  against  documents  in  the  ex- 
porter's country;  (3)  remittance  against  docu- 
ments in  the  importer's  country. 

to  open  commercial  credits 

CREDITS.  An  importer  abroad  wishing  to 
open  a  commercial  credit  may  go  to  his  local 
banker  and  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  his 
credit  with  the  exporter  in  the  United  States.  The 
banker  abroad  will  then  notify  his  correspondent 
in  America  to  pay  stipulated  sums  to  certain  per- 
sons under  certain  named  conditions.  The  im- 
porter abroad  may  not  have  to  put  up  his  money 
until  it  is  called  for,  but  has  to  pay  interest  and 
a  small  commission.  A  similar  course  is  pursued 
in  this  country  by  importers  and  in  the  end  the 
only  actual  money  shipped  is  the  balance  needed 
to  square  the  bankers'  ledgers.  In  a  general  way 
this  is  the  course  of  action  in  what  is  known  as 
an  unconfirmed  credit. 

A  confirmed  credit  account  cannot  be  cancelled 
during  its  life  unless  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  thereto — the  applicant  for  the  credit,  the 
bankers,  and  the  persons  or  firms  shipping  the 
goods.  This  kind  of  credit  costs  more  than  a 
cancellable  or  revocable  unconfirmed  credit,  but 
it  is  safer  especially  when  goods  have  to  be  spe- 
cially bought  or  manufactured. 

If  the  cash  is  to  be  paid  upon  presentation  of 
the  documents  to  the  bank  the  transaction  is 
called  a  CASH  CREDIT,  as  contrasted  with  a 
time  credit,  drawn  for  a  specified  period  and 
covered  by  a  commercial  letter  of  credit  author- 
izing an  exporter  to  draw  a  draft  under  certain 
conditions  against  his  customer  and  may  be  ad- 
dressed either  to  the  shipper  or  the  bank.  If  the 
bank  confirms  this  letter  of  credit  it  becomes  re- 
sponsible and  no  recourse  can  be  had  to  the 
shipper  even  if  the  importer  fails.   But  the  ship- 


per has  full  security  in  the  bill  of  lading  and 
other  papers  which  are  made  out  to  his  order  and 
sent  to  the  overseas  bank  for  collection.  There 
is  usually  a  time  limit  to  these  letters  and  al- 
ways an  agreement  between  the  bank  and  the 
buyer   providing  for  honoring  the  draft. 

The  importer  does  not  have  to  open  up  a  credit 
with  a  local  bank.  He  may,  if  he  is  well  enough 
known,  act  directly  in  the  exporter's  city  and  so 
save  some  commission  expense. 

convenient  medium  of  trade 

THE  REVOLVING  CREDIT  is  a  very  con- 
venient medium  of  trade  exchange  where  tran- 
sactions are  continuous.  Of  these  credits  there 
are  three  forms  described  thus  in  a  book  issued 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

"A  in  foreign  country  opens  a  credit  in  favor 
of  B  in  this  country  up  to  say  $20,000,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  permit  B  to  draw,  as  ship- 
ments are  made,  upon  a  bank  through  which 
credit  is  made  available,  the  said  bank  honoring 
such  drafts  when  accompanied  by  documents  cov- 
ering a  specified  shipment.  Upon  liquidation  by 
A  of  the  amount  or  amounts  drawn  by  B,  the 
amount  or  amounts  so  liquidated  again  become 
available  to  be  drawn  against  by  B  under  the 
original  conditions.  Should  the  total  amount  of 
the  credit  become  exhausted,  no  further  draw- 
ings thereunder  may  be  made  by  B  until  liqui- 
dation by  A  of  -all  or  a  portion  of  the  drafts 
drawn  by  B.  This  explains  the  revolving  fea- 
ture of  this  credit,  inasmuch  as  the  full  credit, 
or  such  portions  thereof  as  have  been  liquidated 
by  A,  again  become  automatically  available  to 
be  drawn   against  by  B. 

"The  second  class  of  credit  under  this  revolv- 
ing form  permits  B  upon  A's  instructions  to  the 
bank  to  draw  a  specified  sum  in  one  draft. 
Upon  maturity  and  payment  of  this  draft  by  A, 
the  same  amount  again  becomes  available  to 
be  drawn  against  by  B  upon  the  same  conditions 
which  governed  the  original  drawing. 
"Under  the  third  class  of  revolving  credit,  A 
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in  a  foreign  country  permits  B  in  this  country 
to  draw  in  one  draft  for  the  full  amount  in- 
volved, whereupon  the  credit  again  becomes 
automatically  available  for  a  similar  amount, 
and  so  on  indefinitely  until  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  specified  in  the  original  instructions. 

"This  last  form  of  credit  is  limited  as  to  time, 

but    as   to   the    amounts   drawn   thereunder    it   is 

only  limited  as  the  unit  in  which  the  drafts  may 

be  drawn,  no  limit  being  set  as  to  the  maximum 

>     amount  which  may  be  drawn  thereunder. 

POSSIBLE    TO    LIMIT   DRAWINGS 

"It  is  also  possible  to  limit  drawings  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  during  the  specified  period,  to  be 
drawn  in  one  or  in  various  drafts,  the  original 
amount  again  becoming  available  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   each   of   such   periods. 

"The  revolving  credit  is  very  elastic  in  its 
application  and  may  be  made  to  serve  any  rea- 
sonable requirements  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  illustrations.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  commission  charged  by  the  bank  is 
calculated  not  upon  the  full  amount  for  which 
the  credit  is  originally  opened,  but  upon  the 
amount  or  amounts  as  availed  of  thereunder.' 

One  of  the  safest  and  best  means  of  financing 
export  business  is  the  ACCEPTANCE  CREDIT 
provided  for  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act. 
In  this  case  the  American  exporter  ships  his 
goods,  takes  his  bill  of  lading  and  other  docu- 
ments, with  draft  attached,  to  the  bank  agreed 
upon  and  presents  the  draft  for  acceptance. 
"Accepted"  is  stamped  by  the  bank  on  the  face 
of  the  draft,  which  is  then  sent  by  the  exporter 
with  the  documents  by  mail  to  the  bank  abroad, 
which  then  takes  care  of  the  deal  and  enables 
the  American  bank  to  meet  the  draft  when  due. 
This  acceptance  may  be  discontinued  in  the  ex- 
porter's bank  or  at  the  ruling  rate  in  the  interest 
discount  market.  By  this  means  the  exporter  can 
give  his  client  time  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and 
risk  and  indeed  may  add  that  cost  to  his  invoice 
price.  Such  acceptances  may  even,  under  some 
conditions,  be  used  before  actual  exports  are 
made,  thus  releasing  funds  for  financing  the 
shipment. 

FOREIGN    BILL   OF   EXCHANGE 

THE  DRAFT  OR  FOREIGN  BILL  OF  EX- 
CHANGE is  an  unconditional  order  by  one  per- 
son on  another  requiring  the  person  addressed 
to  pay  on  demand,  or  at  a  future  date,  to  the 
order  of  a  person  named  or  the  bearer.  1  his 
method  of  payment  for  shipments  is  explained 
thus  by  the  National  City  Bank: 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  acceptance  or  con- 
firmed credit,  upon  completion  of  the  machinery 
and  its  shipment  to  New  York,  the  forwarding 
agent  in  the  latter  city,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  Chicago  shipper,  will  have  secured  the 
necessary  documents.  Draft,  made  payable  to  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  covering  the 
invoice  value  of  the  shipment,  plus  charges  to 
be  included,  having  likewise  been  forwarded  io 
the  New  York  agent,  will  be  presented  by  him 
with  the  complete  set  of  documents  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  National   City  Bank. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  Chicago  merchant  has 
had  a  line  of  credit  established  with  this  bank 
for  the  discount  of  his  foreign  drafts,  in  which 
event,  if  draft  is  discounted,  the  account  of  the 
Chicago  house  with  the  bank  will  now  be  cred- 
ited with  the  proceeds,  or,  if  we  are  so  Instructed, 
with  its  full  face  value.  This  latter,  however, 
is  advisable  only  where  an  understanding  has 
previously  been  had  between  the  shipper  and 
foreign  client  whereby  the  latter  understands 
that  he  is  to  pay  the  interest  "and  charges  in- 
volved   in   this   procedure. 

DOCUMENTS    MUST    ACCOMPANY    DRAFT 

"Whether  draft  is  for  collection  or  discount  it 
will  be  forwarded  with  the  complete  set  of  docu- 
ments to  our  Buenos  Aires  branch  for  collection. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  documents  at  Buenos  Aires 
our  branch  there  will  immediately  advise  the 
Buenos  Aires  merchant.  The  documents  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acceptance  credit,  are 
quite  probably  to  'order'  and  will  be  surrendered 
to  foreign  client  only  upon  compliance  by  him 
with  whatever  instructions  we  have  received  in 


this  respect  from  the  Chicago  shipper.  If  the 
draft  be  a  sight  draft,  documents  will  be  sur- 
rendered upon  payment.  If,  however,  it  be  a 
time  draft,  the  custom  In  South  American  coun- 
tries is  to  surrender  documents  upon  acceptance 
of  the  draft  by  foreign  client.  In  the  case  of  a 
sight  draft,  drawn  in  dollars,  the  New  York 
funds  paid  against  the  surrender  of  documents 
will  be  Immediately  forwarded  to  our  New  York 
office,  where,  if  draft  was  not  originally  dis- 
counted for  the  Chicago  firm,  the  proceeds  will 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  account.  If, 
however,  draft  is  a  time  draft,  the  accepted 
draft  will  be  held  at  our  Argentine  branch  until 
maturity,  at  which  time,  upon  payment  being 
effected,  remittance  will  be  made  to  New  York 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sight  draft." 

DRAFTS  DOCUMENTARY  OR  CLEAN. 
Drafts  that  carry  with  them  bill  of  lading,  in- 
surance papers,  trust  agreements,  or  any  other 
papers  setting  forth  the  conditions  or  title  to  the 
goods,  are  called  Documentary.  When  unac- 
companied by  any  such  papers  other  than  copies 
of  original  documents  they  are  termed  Clean, 
and  such  drafts  are  usually  handled  by  the 
banker. 

Foreign  drafts  are  drawn  in  duplicates  called 
respectively  First  of  Exchange  and  Second  of 
Exchange,  either  being  payable  the  other  being 
unpaid. 

This  procedure  Is  followed  so  (hat  if  one  hap- 
pened to  be  lost  In  the  mails  the  other  would 
reach  its  destination  and  be  paid.  Commonly 
they  are  payable  to  the  "order  of  themselves," 
so  that  it  Is  easier  to  negotiate  them  than  If  only 
payable  to  some  named  party.  When,  however, 
they  are  sent  by  shippers  to  foreign  banks  for 
collection  they  must  be  made  payable  to  the 
banker  or   have  the   banker's  endorsement. 

DIFFERENT    RULES   OBTVIN 

Difl^erent  countries  have  different  rules  that 
must  be  understood  with  regard  to  sight  or  lime 
drafts.  For  Instance,  in  some  countries  it  Is  not 
legal  to  present  a  sight  draft  until  the  duplicates 
and  all  documents  are  In  the  banker's  hands.  For 
this  reason  drafts  are  often  drawn  at  from  three 
to  fifteen  days  sight  to  cover  all  contingencies. 

Drafts  are  not  always  collectible  In  the  country 
where  the  exporter  resides,  but  must  be' sent  to 
the  foreign  country  for  collection.  In  such  a 
case  the  draft  Is  often  sold  to  the  local  banker. 
This  Is  a  business  of  considerable  proportions 
among  what  are  known  as  international  bankers 
and  in  foreign  departments  of  ordinary  banks. 
In  buying  drafts  the  banker  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  financial  standing  of  the  maker,  and 
also  the  character  of  the  goods  since  merchandise 
of  a  staple  character  and  In  constant  demand 
such  as  grain,  or  cotton,  is  a  better  security  than 
phonographs   or    specialty    machinery. 

In  order  to  negotiate  a  draft  the  exporter  first 
of  all  goes  to  his  banker  and  gets  a  quotation, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  terms,  goods,  name 
of  consignee,  documents.  Insurance,  etc.  Before 
making  the  draft  the  rate  of  exchange  Is  ascer- 
tained and  the  dollar  equivalents  of  the  foreign 
money  with  all  charges  written  In.  The  drawer 
then  assumes  responsibility  to  refund  to  the 
banker  in  case  the  banker  cannot  collect.  Title  to 
the  goods  is  practically  handed  over  to  the 
banker  then   by  delivering  to  him: 

(a)  Draft  in  duplicate  to  be  drawn  to 
"ourselves,"  endorsed  in  blank  or  with  the  banker 
In   blank. 

(b)  A  full  set  of  negotiable  copies  of  the 
bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  representative  of  the 
ship  owner  drawn  to  "order"  and  endorsed  in 
blank. 

(c)  At  least  two  copies  of  the  Invoice  and  an 
Itemized  statement  of  charges  which  make  up 
the  total   amount  for  which  the  draft  is  drawn. 

(d)  Certificate  of  marine  Insurance  in  du- 
plicate. 

(e)  Consular  invoices  when  countries  require 
such   documents. 

(f)  Certificate  of  origin  if  shipment  is  to 
countries  requiring  such  documents. 

HOW    DRAFT    IS    TO    BE    HANDLED 
Having  all   these  documents   in   its  possession. 


and  feeling  in  every  possible  way  that  it  is 
amply  protected  to  advance  the  money  to  the 
shipper,  the  bank  now  wants  to  know  how  the 
draft  is  to  be  handled  or  taken  care  of  at  the 
other  end. 

The  following  instructions  or  terms  are  usual: 

(a)  Delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  to  be 
made  if  a  sight  draft  Is  immediately  paid.  This 
procedure  is  commonly  known  as  "cash  with 
documents." 

(b)  If  the  draft  is  drawn  for  a  certain 
period  after  sight  or  date  the  banker  may  be  in- 
structed to  deliver  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  con- 
signee either  against  payment  immediately,  or 
acceptance  of  draft.  The  latter  procedure  is 
commonly  known  as  "documents  against  accep- 
tance." 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  Importers  may  be 
found  who  desire  to  take  up  their  drafts  before 
the  date  of  maturity.  In  instances  like  this  bank- 
ers may  ask  for  instructions  as  to  rates  of  dis- 
count or  allowance  for  interest  that  such  pro- 
cedure may  justify.  Shippers  usually  make  cer- 
tain discounts  or  allowances  with  importers  in 
advance  although  in  the  Far  East,  where  this 
practice  is  common,  the  local  bankers  publish 
regularly  "rates  of  rebate"  for  such  transactions. 

In  the  total  of  the  draft  there  Is  also  included 
the  banker's  commission  of  from  i  to  2  per  cent 
and  the  interest  charge  for  the  time  It  will  take 
to  collect.  The  peculiar  practices  of  the  countries 
concerned  are  also  to  be  considered  In  making 
the  draft.  In  some  British  possessions  what  is 
known  as  the  Colonial  Clause  is  required,  which 
reads  "Payable  with  exchange  at  the  current  rate 
in  London  for  negotiating  bills  on  jthe  colonies" 
and  makes  the  draft  payable  in  London  and  in- 
terest, charges  and  commission  fixable  according- 
ly. Or  the  draft  may  be  required  to  read  VPay- 
able  In  legal  currency  at  the  banks  drawing  rate 
on  day  of  payment  for  ninety  days  sight  bills  on 
London,"  or  "Payable  with  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  draft  to  approxi- 
mate date  of  receipt  of  proceeds  in  the  United 
States." 

The  Edge  law,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  opening  of 
branches  abroad  of  American  banks  have  created 
a  new  day  for  foreign  trade.  This  phase  of 
financial  transactions  will  be  dealt  with  in  an- 
other lecture.  It  Is  sufficient  In  this  connection 
to  say  that  the  American  exporter  now  has  the 
machinery  long  needed  to  enable  him  to  enter 
the  foreign  field  and  compete  with  .all  comers. 
The  business  Is  to  be  had  and  the  banks  are  in 
line  to  co-operate  with  American  business  men 
In  getting  it. 


American  Express  Service 

AMERICAN  foreign  trade  for  some  time  past 
has  felt  the  need  of  reputable  jobbing  houses 
abroad  and,  although  some  steps  have  been 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  such  houses,  the 
general  situation  leaves  much  to  be  hoped  for  in 
this  direction. 

Today  foreign  buyers  are  reluctant  to  estab- 
lish credits  in  dollars,  due  to  rapidly  fluctuating 
exchange  rates  and  the  possibility  of  resulting 
losses.  Then,  too,  during  the  process  of  liquida- 
tion and  stagnation  many  foreign  firms  have 
seen  their  financial  resources  seriously  reduced 
and  even  under  normal  conditions  do  not  wish 
to  tie  up  any  more  money  In  merchandise  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Reports  from  foreign  countries  generally  agree 
that  there  is  a  good  market  for  spot  goods.  In 
some  cases  even  a  considerable  premium  Is  being 
paid  for  spot  goods  over  those  purchased  to 
arrive. 

Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
buyer  and  the  ability  of  the  foreign  market  to 
absorb  spot  goods  at  advantageous  prices,  the 
American  exporter  Is  often  hesitant  to  ship  on 
open  account  even  to  his  own  agents.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  attitude;  first, 
the  credit  risk  involved  and,  second,  the  necessity 
of  tying  up  considerable  capital. 

The  American  Express  Company  has  endeav- 
ored to  meet  the  situation.  It  offers  the  facili- 
ties of  Its  many  foreign  offices  to  the  foreign 
buyer  and  the  American  exporter- 
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Twenty-One  Years  of  Philippines  Trade 

experience  Has  More   Than  Established  the  Possibility  of  the 
Islands   as   Field  for    Expansion   for    U.  S.    Manufactures 


TWENTY-ONE  years  of  Philippine- 
American  trade  has  more  than  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  field  of  expansion  for  American 
manufactures. 

Before  the  American  Occupation  in  1898 
very  little  import  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Thus  in  1890,  of  the  Islands'  total 
imports,  amounting  to  19,789,636  pesos  in 
value,  only  657,550  pesos  represented  goods 
purchased  from  American  sources.  This 
amount  was  even  lower  in  1891,  being  only 
449,600  pesos,  while  in  1892  it  dropped 
further  to  the  value  of  304,222  pesos. 

On  the  other  hand,  steady  increases  were 
registered  in  the  country's  total  trade,  which 
was  valued  at  21,642,216  pesos  in  1891, 
23,803,547  pesos  in  1892,  25,913,870  pesos 
in  1893,  and  28,558,072  in  1894.  The  im- 
port trade  in  1898  was  valued  at  10,761,926 
pesos,  of  which  1,134,532  pesos  represented 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  AMERICAN  GOODS 

Up  to  the  year  of  the  occupation,  as  may 
be  seen,  the  imports  of  the  Philippines  from 
the  United  States  were  very  negligible  in 
value,  but  beginning  with  the  year  which 
followed  substantial  increases  were  regis- 
tered, as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Total  value 
of  imports  from 
Year.  all  countries. 

1899 P38,385,972 

1900 49,727,558 

1901 60,324,942 

1902 66,684,332 

1903 67,622,768 

1904 59,155,462 

1905 60,101,100 

1906 52,807,536 

1907 60,907,620 

1908 58,372,240 

1900- 62,168,838 

This  progress  in  importation  gained  fur- 
ther headway  when  the  Payne  TarifT  Law 
was  passed  in  1909,  providing  for  the  ob- 
servance of  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  We  find  the 
first  effects  of  this  law  in  evidence  in  1910, 
when  of  the  total  import  trade  amounting 
to  99,438,722  pesos,  40,137,084  pesos,  or 
fully  40  per  cent,  was  with  the  United 
States. 

AMERICAN    EXPORTS    GAINING 

In  1911,  1912  and  1913  the  total  im- 
ports of  the  islands  were  valued  at  96,048,- 
814  pesos,  123,335,802  pesos  and  106,625,- 
572  pesos,  respectively,  while  those  from  the 
United  States  were  38,313,974  pesos,  48,- 
618,020  pesos  and  53,352,522  pesos,  respec- 
tively. For  three  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
the  country's  import  trade  went  down, 
while,   on  the  other  hand.   United   States 
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By  M.  J.  DE  LA  Rama 

Philippine    Commercial    Agent 

goods    entered    the    Islands    to    an    extent 
greater  than  in  previous  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  compara- 
tive figures  of  trade  during  the  war  period : 

From  From  the  Per- 

Year.              all  countries.  United  States,  centage. 

1914 P97,177,306  P48,022,802  50 

1915 98,624,367  52,762,138  53 

1916 90,992,675  45,752,346  50 

The  year  1917  saw  a  resumption  of  that 
impetus  which  characterized  the  import 
trade  of  pre-war  years.  The  total  value 
of  goods  shipped  from  all  countries  during 
this  year  rose  to  as  high  as  131,594,061 
pesos,  and  those  from  the  United  States  to 
75,241,295  pesos,  which  is  fully  57  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

In  1918  the  Philippines  imported  goods 
to  the  value  of  197,198,423  pesos  from  all 
countries,  and  from  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  117,649,222  pesos.  The 
corresponding  figures  in  1919  were  237,- 
378,104  pesos  and  150,982,829  pesos,  thus 
accrediting  the  United  States  with  64  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade  for  that  year. 


The   1920  figures  were  298,876,565  pesos 
and  184,579,556  pesos,  or  62  per  cent. 

UNITED  STATES  LEADS  ALL  COUNTRIES 

In  this  manner  has  the  United  States 
forged  ahead  of  all  countries  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  Philippines  in  the  last  twenty- 
one  years,  and  as  nearly  all  the  goods  im- 
ported are  manufactured  products,  an  idea 
may  be  had  of  what  a  particularly  bright 
promise  the  Islands  should  hold  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  leading  manufactured  imports  are 
iron  and  steel,  cotton  goods,  automobiles, 
leather  goods,  silk  goods,  instruments  and 
apparatus,  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medi- 
cines. Of  these  items,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures have  apparently  attained  the  high- 
est record,  in  1919  importation  in  this  line 
being  valued  at  44,735,174  pesos,  86  per 
cent  of  which,  or  38,621,929  pesos,  was 
with  the  United  States. 

SUPPLIES  MOST  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
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The  Coming  Back  of  Mexico 

International  Trade  Conference  will  Herald 
Return  of  Republic  to  World  Conference  Group 

By  Henry  L.  Brooke 
Representative  on  the  Pacific   Coast  of  the   American  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  Mexico 


MEXICO,  blazing  the  way  back  from 
the  jungles  of  war's  disorders  into 
the  fair  fields  where  are  the  paths  to  peace 
and  prosperity,  might  well  serve  as  the 
subject  for  symbolic  representation  for  any 
chronicle  of  the  International  Trade  Con- 
ference that  is  to  convene  at  the  Mexican 
capital  on  June  20. 

In  this  aspect  the  gathering  of  the  men 
of  commerce,  invited  from  many  countries 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  full  resumption 
of  commerce  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
obtains  its  most  striking  quality. 

Mexico,  after  a  century  of  intermittent 
revolution,  bleeding  from  deep  wounds  re- 
ceived when  fighting  every  foreign  despot 
or  recreant  servant  who  sought  to  impose 
oppression,  Mexico,  now  free,  calls  by  that 
invitation  the  representatives  of  our  own 
peaceful  country  and  of  all  the  war-torn 
lands  across  the  seas  to  sit  with  her  in  coun- 
cil upon  the  arts  of  peace  and  progress. 

HARD  TO  REALIZE  MEXICO'S  POSITION 

It  is  a  picture  that  might  have  caused  a 
smile  of  incredulity  upon  the  face  of  any 
to  whom  suggested  two  short  years  ago. 
Many  there  were  then,  and  some  no  doubt 
there  are  today,  who  find  it  hard  to  realize 


that  the  end  has  come  to  war  and  banditry 
in  Mexico;  that  a  whole  people,  too  often 
divided  into  fighting  factions,  have  by  com- 
mon consent  resolved  upon  the  pacific  pur- 
suit of  individual  happiness  and  national 
weal. 

But  it  is  so,  and  the  conference  is  Mex- 
ico's earnest  of  good  faith.  That  it  has 
been  accepted  as  such  in  the  United  States, 
at  least,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  this 
is  being  written  the  prospect  is  bright  for 
a  large  attendance  from  the  trade  centers 
of  this  vast  industrial  and  commercial  coun- 
try. Our  whole  thought  is  concentrated 
on  peace  and  its  fruitions;  our  last  recourse 
is  war. 

When  we  travel  far  to  sit  down  to  plan 
business  we  mean  business,  and  the  fact  that 
we  do  so  is  proof  that  we  believe  in  our 
American  cousins  across  the  line;  that  we 
want  to  know  them,  and  that  we  desire 
their  trade. 

But  the  very  great  significance  of  the  con- 
ference as  a  peace  portent  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  will  need  not  overshadow  the 
material  benefits  that  may  be  exepcted  to  be 
derived  from  it  for  the  two  American  coun- 
tries that   are  in  juxtaposition  and  conse- 


Mexico  Trade  Record 

In  1910  Mexico  bought  from  the 
United  States  $63,858,940  worth  of 
manufactured  products.  Mexico  sold 
to  the  United  States  $61,092,500  worth 
of  products. 

In  1914  Mexico  bought  $32,215,560 
worth  of  manufactured  products.  Mex- 
ico sold  $86,280,970  worth  of  products. 

In  1817  Mexico  bought  $111,124,360 
and  sold  to  the  United  States  $130,- 
370,570. 

In  1918  Mexico  bought  $97,788,740 
and  sold  $158,643,430. 

In  1919  Mexico  bought  $131,455,100 
and  sold  $148,926,376. 

In  1920  Mexico  bought  from  the 
United  States  $195,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  products.  Mexico  sold 
to  the  United  States  $180,000,000  worth 
of  products. 


quently  most  likely  to  experience  immediate 
results.  For  these  also  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

Even  in  the  last  half  decade  the  growth 
of  our  trade  with  Mexico  has  been  increas- 
ing quite  rapidly  despite  the  unfavorable 
conditions  occasioned  by  disorders  in  Mex- 
ico and  by  wars  abroad.  In  the  next  five 
years,  if  present  indications  should  be  borne 
out,  this  commerce  will  grow  to  what 
would  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  fabu- 
lous figures.  Bar  further  interruption  by 
internecine  strife  in  Mexico  and  unforesee- 
able untoward  events  in  this  county,  it 
would  approximate  in  value  a  half-billion 
dollars. 


the  United  States.  Of  this  trade,  the  sur- 
prisingly remarkable  progress  registered  in 
the  line  of  machinery  importation  is  a  strik- 
ing fact.  Whereas  in  1900  less  than  70,000 
p)esos  was  the  value  of  imports  under  this 
item,  in  1919  figures  rose  to  16,060,892 
pesos,  and  in  1919  to  27,482,143  pesos. 

The  most  substantial  progress  was  regis- 
tered in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, particularly  sugar  machinery  and 
tractors.  Thus,  in  1918  only  938,978  pesos 
worth  of  sugar  machinery  was  imported, 
while  in  1919  this  amount  jumped  to  6,- 
750,327  pesos.  In  1918  only  six  tractors 
were  shipped  to  the  Philippines,  as  against 
596  in  1919. 

The  same  headway  featured  the  last  few 
years  of  trade  in  automobiles.  In  1916,  986 
automobiles  were  marketed  in  the  Islands; 
in  1917,  1237;  in  1918,  1911,  and  in  1919, 
2557.  The  Philippines  imports  all  her 
automobiles  from  the  United  States. 

BIG  FIELD  FOR  MACHINERY 

As  a  field  for  machinery  of  American 
make  the  Philippines  looms  promisingly 
large  in  the  Orient.  The  country  is  just 
beginning  to  extend  its  agricultural  activi- 
ties, in  which  the  part  played  by  machinery 
and  modern  implements  is.  proving  a  basic 
factor  of  expansion.  This  holds  as  true  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  mining  projects 
over  the  many  unscratched  deposits  of  gold, 
coal  and  iron.  And  the  further  fact  is 
worth    considering    that    the    almost    inex- 


haustible supply  of  raw  materials  in  the 
country  is  now  being  converted  into  new 
channels  of  production.  An  economic  awak- 
ening is  evidently  taking  place  in  the  Islands, 
and  this  fact  should  not  fail  to  interest  all 
American  dealers  in  machinery. 

Next  to  iron  and  steel,  cotton  manufac- 
tures form  the  most  important  item  in  the 
import  trade  of  the  Philippines.  The  fol- 
lowing table  represents  progress  attained 
in  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  the 
Islands  for  the  period  indicated : 

Total  value  Value  of 

of  imports  from    imports  from  the      Per- 
Vear.  all  countries.  United  States,     centage. 

1900 P17,928,038  P199,188  1 

1901 14,241,216  232,670  2 

1902 15,160,300  771,460  5 

1903 10,399,244  692,198  7 

1904 9,924,708  722,452  7 

1905 12,859,746  1,692,708  14 

1906 15,033,534  1,201,778  7 

1907 17,200,928  1,371,838  9 

1908 16,023,668  1,371,838  9 

1909 13,889,956  1,181,270  9 

1910 16,888,906  4,086,000  24 

1911 20,610,034  8,286,674  40 

1912 18,493,190  8,286,134  45 

1913 23,688,602  14,169,434  60 

1914 19,912,488  11,652,666  59 

1915 23,582,828  17,223,686  73 

1916 18,649,772  12,346,332  66 

1917 37,574,005  26,443,645  70 

1918 58,016,844  41,107,801  71 

1919 38,644,173  27,931,290  72 

The  field  for  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
Philippines  is,  due  to  the  extreme  suitability 
of  cotton  clothes  in  the  tropics,  pre-emi- 
nently wide.  Dealers  in  cotton  textiles  can 
have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  country's 
clothing  trade.  It  is  important  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  Japan  supplies  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  the  cotton  goods  im- 
ported into  the  Philippines,  being  only 
second  to  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 
American  cotton  manufacturers  have  a  great 
opportunity  of  capturing  all  this  market, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  considering  the  superior  quality  of 
their  product  and  the  advantages  they  usu- 
ally enjoy  in  the  Islands  in  comparison 
with  their  foreign  competitors. 

The  restoration  to  normal  conditions  all 
over  the  world  indicates  the  time  when  the 
United  States  should  no  longer  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  European  market  to  sell  Ameri- 
can goods.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  apparent  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Old  World  will  again  be  able  to  dispense 
with  American  goods  and  depend  on  the 
output  of  its  restored  mills  of  industry  at 
least  for  its  domestic  needs. 

With  the  European  market  at  a  low  ebb 
American  manufacturers  might  well  turn 
their  attention  to  the  Orient.  The  most 
logical  center  of  distribution  for  America's 
Oriental  trade  is  the  Philippines,  in  which 
she  already  enjoys  exceptional  facilities  com- 
pared with  other  countries.  There  is  the 
further  fact  also  that  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
dilection for  things  American  exists  among 
the  people  of  the  Islands  today. 

Recent  activities  both  in  governmental 
and  private  commercial  circles  show  a  pro- 
nounced desire  to  foster  a  closer  trade  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines. 
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i  Co-operation  Is  Essential  to  Success 

Manufacturers  Should  Get  Together  with  Expert  Merchants 
and  Financial  Institutions  in  Furthering  American  Commerce 


THE  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
before  the  world  war  was  carried  on 
by  a  string  of  well-known  pioneer  export 
commission  houses,  who  made  a  stupendous 
uphill  struggle  on  account  of  the  obstruct- 
ive and  in  some  cases  almost  prohibitive 
terms  imposed  upon  them  by  our  manufac- 
turers. In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  keen 
foreign  competition,  they  were  gradually 
opening  up  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
American  goods. 

In  some  lines  the  volume  of  business 
grew  to  such  imposing  figures  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  nationally  famed  manufacturing 
corporations  found  it  advisable  to  open  their 
own  branches  in  many  foreign  countries.  In 
some  instances  it  led  even  to  the  opening  of 
branch  factories. 

The  pioneer  exporters  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  American  export  trade  are 
still  in  existence  and  a  great  many  are 
pretty  strongly  entrenched  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, either  through  outright  ownership  or 
affiliation  with  native  companies.  They 
have  been  very  faithful  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  deserve  much  praise  for  their 
fatigueless  and  incessant  efforts  on  behalf  of 
American  trade. 

w.'r  halted  constructive  work 
The  world  war  practically  stopped  con- 
structive export  work  and  badly  disturbed 
the  amicable  relations  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  exporters.  The  world's  re- 
quirements during  the  war  were  supplied 
by  any  country  that  was  geographically  lo- 
cated at  a  safe  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  United  States,  especially  well 
fitted  for  this  trade,  but  otherwise  much 
less  qualified  industrially  to  take  part  in  the 
mad  production  the  war  created,  has  shared 
equally  well  in  this  unconstructive  trade. 
So  long  as  a  country  had  sufficient  fuel  and 
an  abundance  of  free  labor,  plants  of  every 
description  were  hastily  erected  and  produc- 
tion speeded  under  the  direct  or  partial  su- 
pervision of  the  various  foreign  govern- 
■    ment  purchasing  commissions. 

Thus  Spain,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
China  and  India  shared  between  them  the 
bulk  of  the  world  trade,  consisting  of  war 
material  and  civilian  necessities.  Each 
country  was  working  to  full  capacity  its 
pre-war  existing  plants  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ditional plants  put  up  during  the  war. 
There  was  no  competition  for  business 
through  lower  prices,  better  quality  or  at- 
tractive selling  terms.  There  was  no  need 
of  sending  experienced  export  representa- 
tives. The  principal  warring  nations,  as 
well  as  neutrals,  had  their  buying  commis- 
sions in  every  country  where  production 
was  not  interfered  with  through  the  war, 


By  J.  M.  Pavitt 
Recently  stationed  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 

and  they  were  outbidding  each  other  in  se- 
curing their  outputs. 

NEVER  STOPPED  TO  THINK 

During  this  abnormal  period  when  the 
buying  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments were  brought  in  personal  contact 
with  manufacturers,  booking  up  their  out- 
puts for  long  periods  in  advance,  the  ma- 
jority of  manufacturers  actually  commenced 
to  believe  themselves  as  being  full  pledged 
exporters  simply  because  their  goods,  or 
rather  the  goods  which  were  manufactured 
in  their  factories,  were  principally  intended 
for  abroad.  They  never  stopped  to  think 
that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
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Our  Best  Customers 

Cuba,  with  imports  from  this  country  val- 
ued at  $278,391,000  during  1919,  was  the 
best  market  in  Latin  America  for  American 
goods,  according  to  a  review  of  American 
exports,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Our  next  best  cus- 
tomer in  Latin  America  was  Argentina  with 
$155,899,390.  Mexico  made  purchases  to  the 
value  of  $131,455,000.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  liked  American  goods 
so  well  they  sent  us  $170,123  for  merchan- 
dise. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  our  most  impor- 
tant customer,  considering  the  world,  Ameri- 
can exports  amounting  to  $2,278,000,000,  of 
which  $2,125,000,000  went  to  England,  $118,- 
000,000  to  Scotland,  and  $35,000,000  to  Ire- 
land. American  exports  to  Europe  as  a 
whole  were  valued  at  $5,187,000,000. 

In  the  Far  East,  Japan  heads  the  list  with 
purchases  of  American  goods  amounting  to 
$366,000,000.  China  is  next  with  imports 
from  this  country  valued  at  $105,539,583. 

the  created  demand  for  their  respective 
goods,  and  that  neither  were  they  working 
up  a  permanent  market  for  their  particular 
lines. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
our  whole  country  and  everything  in  it  were 
practically  requisitioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Almost  every  plant  was  working  for 
the  Government  and  on  Government  speci- 
fications, largely  for  overseas  use.  There  is 
certainly  no  credit  due  to  any  individual  or 
corporations  for  working  their  factories  to 
full  capacity. 

The  legitimate  exporters  in  the  mean- 
time certainly  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it. 
Their  orders  were  accepted  only  condition- 
ally, with  full  protection  for  the  manufac- 
turer and  none  for  the  exporter.  When  the 
war  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  with  it  all 
war  contracts,  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
and  other  persons  of  speculative  proclivities 
who  had  no  pre-war  experience  in  export 


trade  threw  themselves  into  the  "export 
game"  as  they  termed  it.  The  result  of 
these  ventures  are  well  known  to  everybody 
and  the  majority  of  these  concerns  have  al- 
ready been  liquidated. 

The  first  export  shipments  immediately 
following  the  armistice  turned  out  very 
profitably,  which  augmented  the  rush  to  for- 
eign fields  by  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
Everyone  doubled  and  tripled  his  con- 
signments and  literally  swamped  the  for- 
eign markets  with  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, without  consideration  whether  the 
goods  were  suitable  for  the  particular  mar- 
ket or  not. 

Then  came  the  slump  in  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  so-called  "game"  was  up. 
Undoubtedly  the  overstocked  markets 
through  the  activities  of  speculative  ship- 
pers and  the  resultant  slump  in  exchange 
naturally  affected  very  seriously  the  legiti- 
mate exporters  and  caused  very  heavy  loss 
to  bona  fide  shipments. 

For  the  last  year  all  the  large  export 
houses  were  busy  overhauling.  A  good  deal 
of  reorganization  was  necessary  in  some 
cases  by  our  strongest  houses  and  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  that  our  best  and  well-known 
pioneer  export  houses  have  survived  the 
storm  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mence operations  in  the  conservative  pre- 
war manner. 

CO-OPERATION   IS    ESSENTIAL 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  manufac- 
turers and  especially  those  that  have  made  a 
failure  of  it  themselves  should  as  speedily 
as  possible  get  together  with  these  export 
merchants  and  co-operate  with  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
common  interest  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  exporters,  the  financial  institutions 
will  respond  more  readily  and  with  more 
confidence  to  the  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  export  trade. 

The  questions  that  arise  now  and  which 
are  very  important  are  what  goods  and  to 
what  extent  are  the  foreign  countries  in  a 
position  to  buy  from  us  and  how  will  the 
financing  be  taken  care  of. 

The  last  question  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  best  brains  of  the  American 
financial  world  and  must  lead  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  export  their  surplus  production  to 
countries  who  are  in  need  of  same. 

The  former  t^vo  questions  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  exporters'  representatives 
abroad,  who  should  know  their  territories 
thoroughly  through  long  active  business  ex- 
perience and  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
productive  and   unproductive  commodities. 
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Strength  in  Branch  Banks 

U.S.  Is  Only  Great  Nation  That  Fails  to  Use  System  of 
Subsidiary  Offices  Throughout  the  Country 

By  F.  W.  Heathcote 
Los  Angeles  Trust   and   Savings  Bank 


THE  United  States  is  the  only  civ- 
ilized country  that  does  not  use  the 
Branch  Banking  System  generally.  Of 
course,  many  banks  in  this  country  in  the 
larger  cities  have  suboffices  or  branches  lo- 
cated in  the  same  city.  These  cannot  be 
classed  as  branches  in  the  same  sense  as 
branches  of  a  regular  Branch  Banking  Sys- 
tem, inasmuch  as  they  usually  handle  only 
deposits  and  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  of- 
fice in  the  same  city. 

A  mistaken  notion  appears  to  prevail 
among  many  people  in  this  country  that 
branch  banking  is  some  new,  untried  scheme 
which  is  liable  to  meet  with  disaster.  This 
is  a  great  fallacy  and  is  at  total  variance 
with  the  fact.  Branch  banking  is  merely  a 
matter  of  simple  economics  built  on  the 
principle  of  "Union  Is  Strength." 

Such  strength  acquired  through  union  of 
a  chain  of  branches  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  idea  of  a  "trust"  inas- 
much as  strength  in  a  bank  is  obviously  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  public.  A  bank 
is  necessarily  a  semi-public  institution  and 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  must  be  consid- 
ered inasmuch  as  these  are  the  principal  de- 
positors of  the  money  which  is  loaned  out 
to  the  borrowers.  Obviously,  anything 
which  makes  for  the  strength  of  the  bank  in 
which  the  savings  of  the  general  public  are 
deposited  is  to  be  commended. 

SERVICE  OF  BRANCH  BANK 

A  branch  banking  institution  is  able  to 
render  very  much  greater  service  to  its  cli- 
ents than  the  single  independent  office  bank. 
For  instance,  a  commercial  manufacturing 
concern  having  plants  in  various  locations 
is  able  very  often  to  do  business  with  one 
branch  bank  at  all  points  where  it  has  fac- 
tories or  offices  and  is  thus  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  its  business  up  among  a 
number  of  banks  and  complicating  its  own 
internal  accounting. 

Private  individuals  traveling  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  are  able  to 
practically  carry  their  bank  with  them.  A 
person  moving  from  one  part  of  the  State  to 
another  can  have  his  account  transferred 
from  one  office  to  the  other  without  losing 
any  interest  for  the  broken  period,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  he  closed  out  his  account 
with  one  bank  in  the  middle  of  an  interest 
period  and  opened  it  again  at  another  bank. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  given  number  of 
branches  of  one  bank  is  vastly  less  than 
would  be  the  cost  of  operating  the  same 
number  of  offices  as  separate  independent 
banks.  This  is  brought  about  in  numerous 
ways,  such  as  the  fact  that  a  branch  can  be 
run  with  a  smaller  number  of  local  execu- 
tive officers  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary inasmuch  as  the  high-salaried  expert 
officials  would  be  located  only  in  the  prin- 


cipal office  of  the  bank;  their  services 
would  be  available  at  all  branches  and  the 
cost  is  therefore  distributed. 

ABSOLUTE  UNIFORMITY  POSSIBLE 

In  a  branch  banking  institution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  absolute  uniformity  and  there 
is  an  enormous  saving  in  the  cost  of  sta- 
tionery, which  is  a  very  great  item  of  ex- 
pense in  any  bank.  As,  of  course,  is  well- 
known,  the  principal  cost  of  a  printing  job 
is  in  the  original  set-up.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  one  set-up  for  twenty-five  offices  would 
be  very  much  cheaper  than  twenty-five  in 
dividual  set-ups.  In  the  same  fashion,  a 
large  order  for  twenty-five  offices  could  be 
secured  very  much  cheaper  than  twenty-five 
small  separate  orders. 

Under  the  Branch  Banking  System  each 
branch  has  the  benefit  of  the  capital  of  the 
entire  bank  and  the  size  of  the  loans  at  any 
branch  is  not  therefore  limited  as  would  be 
the  case  if  such  branch  were  a  separate  bank 
with  small  capital.  For  this  reason,  any  le- 
gitimate local  enterprise  can  be  taken  care 
of  locally  and  business  men  are  saved  the 
necessity  of  going  to  a  distant  city  for  their 
banking  accommodation.  The  business  of 
the  local  enterprise  is  therefore  kept  entirely 
in  the  community,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  such  community  were  served  only  by 
a  small  individual  bank. 

Under  the  Branch  Banking  System  the 
risk  to  the  bank  is  distributed  over  a  wide 
area  and  a  crop  failure  or  other  calamity  in 
one  section  would  probably  not  affect  the 
bank  or  the  depositors  in  the  place  where  it 
happens. 


The  clients  of  a  branch  of  a  large  bank, 
even  though  same  is  located  in  a  small  place, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  services  and  advice 
of  high-salaried  specialists  in  their  particu- 
lar lines,  located  in  the  head  office  of  the 
bank,  but  who  are  able  and  ready  at  any 
time  to  pay  a  visit  to  any  branch  where 
their  services  or  advice  are  needed  by  the 
local  management  or  the  local  clients.  This 
service  is  not  available  to  the  clients  of  a 
small,  country  town  bank  whose  small  vol- 
ume of  business  would  not  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  high-salaried  officials. 

Under  the  Branch  Banking  System  the 
seasonal  demands  for  funds  in  various  local- 
ities are  automatically  taken  care  of  through 
the  mechanical  transfer  of  funds  throughout 
the  bank  and  without  the  necessity  for  any 
outside  financing.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  many 
communities  the  local  individual  bank  has 
considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  its  borrowing  customers  and 
open  market  and  borrow  on  its  own  ac- 
frequently  must,  in  turn,  go  out  into  the 
count. 

A  branch  of  a  large  bank,  located  in  the 
same  town,  would  not  be  under  this  neces- 
sity and  would  be  able  to  draw  upon  the 
head  office  automatically  at  any  time  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  any  legitimate  de- 
mands for  loans  which  might  be  made  upon 
it.  It  is  probable  that  simultaneously  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  branches  of 
the  same  bank  were  located  would  have 
surplus  funds  owing  to  the  different  nature 
of  business  engaged  in  in  such  communities. 

One  could  continue  for  a  very  consider- 
able time  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the 
Branch  Banking  System.  Another  thought 
that  occurs  is  the  fact  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  opportunity  for  advancement  of  the 
staff  should  be  greater  than  in  a  single  in- 
dividual office  bank,  inasmuch  as  promo- 
tions can  be  given  throughout  the  entire  or- 
ganization through  a  system  of  transferring 
men  from  one  branch  to  another. 
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'^     WANTS,  OFFERINGS  and  POINTERS 


THERE  is  a  good  market  for  fine  Ameri- 
can chocolates  and  other  candy  in  the 
Far  East.  The  only  problem  is  how  to  get 
the  candy  to  the  consumer  in  good  condition. 
With  each  piece  wrapped  separately  in  foil, 
all  in  half-pound  cans,  it  will  carry  well  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place  on  the  voyage.  Tempt- 
ing prices  are  obtainable. 


San  Francisco  is  the  second  largest  sardine 
market  in  the  world.  Portugal  is  the  only 
other  country  where  production  of  genuine 
sardines  exceeds  the  California  pack,  and  our 
packers  put  up  the  little  fish  more  attract- 
ively and  in  more  different  ways  than  any 
others  anywhere.     

California  almonds  lead  the  world  in  qual- 
ity. Our  I.X.L.,  Eureka,  and  Non  Pareil 
paper  shells  are  wonderful.  The  latter  is 
entirely  free  from  the  acrid  qualities  which 
prevent  some  people  from  enjoying  this  peer- 
less food  nut.  

California  is  now  profitably  producing 
raw  silk  of  13.62  denier  Classical  Italian 
quality.  The  amount  available  now  is  small 
but  many  mulberry  trees  are  in  full  leaf  and 
cocoons  are  being  reared  so  that  in  two  years' 
time  San  Francisco  will  be  a  silk  producing 
city  capable  of  supplying  fine  grades. 

If  your  state,  city,  county,  or  country  is 
producing  or  can  offer  any  specialty  that  Is 
of  material  interest  and  you  will  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  brief,  pungent  paragraph, 
either  in  English  or  in  any  other  language, 
we  will  publish  it  in  this  column  freely  and 
gladly.  

Algeria  claims  to  be  the  greatest  cork  pro- 
ducing country  on  earth  today.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  as  interesting  to  Americans  as  of 
old,  but  it  may  interest  others  to  know  it. 


California  has  the  greatest  prune  business 
in  the  world  and  ranks  at  the  top  as  a  raisin 
producer.  Prunes,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  apri- 
cots, dried  or  canned,  there  are  none  better 
than  we  offer.  The  Prune  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation at  San  Jose,  the  Raisin  Growers'  As- 
sociation at  Fresno,  and  the  California  Pack- 
ers' Corporation,  who  put  out  the  Del  Monte 
brand,  can  tell  you  all   about  it. 


Getting  Ready  for  Export 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Western  Radiator  Corporation  to 
take  over  the  interests  of  the  Hooven  Radiator 
Companv  and  the  B.  &  W.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, both  of  Chicago.  The  purchase  of  these 
two  companies  gives  the  Western  Radiator  one 
of  the  most  complete  lines  of  radiators  made  by 
anyone   in  the  world. 

Manufacturing  will  continue  in  the  magnifi- 
cently equipped  plant  at  Chicago,  where  the  B. 
&  W.  equipment  is  being  moved.  Additional 
equipment  has  been  provided  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  numerous  types  in  which  Hooven 
honeycomb,  B.  &  W.  cellular  type  and  Western 
tubular   radiators   are   supplied. 

The  factory  has  a  floor  space  of  54,000  square 
feet  and  a  capacity  of  fully  2000  radiators  a 
day.  This  will  make  one  of  the  most  complete 
radiator  lines  on  the  market.  The  Hooven  radia- 
tor has  long  been  known  for  its  efficiency  and 
substantial  construction.  It  is  built  of  the  heaviest 
radiator  brass  and  by  an  ingenious  patented 
process  it  is  pressed  on  the  bridgework  prin- 
ciple which  gives  it  the  utmost  tensile  strength. 

Additional  tube-making  machinery  has  been 
installed  to  care  for  the  growing  demand  for 
tubular  radiators.  This  type  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  for  heavy-duty  tractor  and 
truck  service,  where  individual  sections  can  be 
easily  replaced  in  the  case  of  accidental  damage. 
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Give  me  the  surge  of  the  sea. 
The  lift  of  the  ocean  swell. 
The  sough  of  the  wind  in  the  bellying 

sail. 
The  smell  of  the  salt  in  a  "forties'  " 

gale, 
A  ship  that  is  taut  and  free. 

Let  me  hear  the  steady  pound 
Of  the  engines  night  and  day. 
And  feel  the  spray  that  breaks  like 

rain 
O'er  our  boivs,  while  the  rivets  creak 

and  strain. 
As  ive  plow  through  the  waves  our 

ivay. 

Never  a  qualm  can  grip  my  heart 
While  my  course  is  true  by  the  stars 
and  the  chart. 

When  the  end  of  my  watch  has  come 
And  the  Captain  calls  for  me, 

I  shall  have  no  fears, 

I  shall  shed  no  tears, 
I  do  not  dread  the  sea. 
4  — A'.  A.  Davis. 

A  buyer  of  beads  and  fancy  goods  for  sale 
in  Mexico  desires  to  connect  with  manufacturers 
or  jobbers  in  the  U.  S.  A.     Box  1008. 

Salesman  desires  to  represent  importer  in  Chi- 
cago or  the  Middle  West.  Capable  of  handling 
big  volume  of  business.    Box   1009. 

A  young  man  with  an  exceptional  experience 
in  handling  men,  has  had  some  success  as  a 
draftsman  and  in  computing  on  valuation  jobs, 
college  graduate,  best  of  references,  open  for 
engagement.  We  can  personally  recommend  this 
man.     Box  loio. 

A  high-class  agency  for  an  addressing  ma- 
chine is  available  for  San  Francisco  or  any  point 
in  the  Far  East  or  Australasia.  This  is  a  good 
proposition.  The  factory  is  able  to  take  care  of 
orders  and  the  machines  are  excellent.  Box  loii. 

A  commission  house  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
specializing  on  hotel  supplies  and  similar  lines, 
wishes  connections.     Box    1012. 

Manufacturer's  representative  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  asks  for  agency  lines  in  automotive 
accessories.     Box    1013. 

High-class  importer  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus- 
tralia, is  open  to  take  care  of  automobile  lines 
of  any  sort  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  concerns  of  its  sort  in  that  country. 
Box  1014. 

If  you  need  connections  of  any  kind  anywhere 
ask  us  about  it.  We  only  publish  a  few  special 
inquiries.  Many  of  these  are  kept. on  our  files. 
We  solicit  your  correspondence. 

Purchasing  agent  in  San  Francisco  wants  com- 
missions from  Mexican  firms  interested  in  hard- 
ware, railway  supplies,  or  machinery.  Box   IC15. 

High-class  man  with  wide  experience  and 
fullest  knowledge  of  Oriental  markets,  available 
for  trade  survey  or  sales  engagement.  Box  1016. 

Watch  our  advertising  pages.  Read  them. 
Every  advertisement  is  carefully  studied  by  us 
before  it  is  accepted.  While  we  cannot  accept 
responsibility  for  statements  made  by  advertis- 
ers, we  do  our  utmost  to  protect  our  readers  and 
will  not  knowingly  publish  any  untrue  or  mis- 
leading advertisement  and  do  not  solicit  any  but 
the  best  accounts.  It  is  our  settled  purpose  to 
have  the  fact  that  an  advertisement  has  appeared 
in  Pan  Pacific  a  genuine  testimony  to  the  re- 
liability of  the  firm  and  the  quality  of  its  goods 
and  service. 


PORTLAND'S  growth  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  maritime  interests 
throughout  the  world.  The  following  ser- 
vices are  now  established : 

Three  lines  to  Oriental  ports; 

Five  to  European  ports ; 

One  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  the 
second  will  inaugurate  service  August   10. 

One  to  the  F2ast  Coast  of  South  America ; 
two  lines  to  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America. 

Seven  in  the  intercoastal  service  between 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports ; 
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Selling  Service  with  the  Goods.  By  Warren 
O.  Woodward  and  George  A.  Frederick.  Pub- 
lished by  The  James  McCann  Company,  188-192 
West  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 

In  this  book  the  writers  analyze  the  advertis- 
ing problem  from  the  angle  of  direct  co-opera- 
tion between  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 
Color  harmony,  salesmanship  in  its  relation  to  the 
advertising  campaign,  and  advertising  economics 
in  addition  to  a  very  complete  account  of  win- 
dow display  and  store  selling  helps  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  selling  service,  are  outstanding 
features.  The  overseas  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer needing  a  handbook  on  American  up-to- 
date  advertising  methods  will  find  this  fully 
meets  his  requirements.  It  is  an  excellent  book. 
The  foreign  field  is  specially  treated. 


Straight  Business  in  South  America.  By 
James  H.  Collins.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Collins  has  put  the  American  business  man 
both  in  the  Northern  Continent  and  in  the  South- 
ern, under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  courageous 
and  honest  statement  of  facts  that  we  all  ought 
to  know.  It  is  a  first-hand  account  of  how  busi- 
ness is  best  conducted  in  South  America,  either 
on  the  spot  or  from  the  distant  office.  Mr.  Col- 
lins has  had  a  special  training  as  business  ex- 
pert for  the  Philadelpliia  Ledger  and  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  This  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  as  he  studied  the  South  American  business 
man  in  his  own  countries. 

It  is  a  meaty  book.  It  covers  the  ground.  It 
tells  the  whole  story.  It  explains  the  difficulties 
and  the  way  to  overcome  them.  It  tells  who  is 
who  and  what  is  what.  Later  on  we  shall  quote 
liberally  from  this  book  and  do  it  with  confi- 
dence because  we  know  that  the  statements  made 
are  conservative  and  fair. 

No  man  who  contemplates  doing  business  with 
any  South  American  country  can  afford  to  over- 
look this  book.    It  contains  vital  information. 


How  TO  Write  Business  Letters.  The  whole 
world  your  market.  By  Walter  K.  Smart,  Ph.  D. 
Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  many  good  ones 
published  by  the  Shaw  Company.  It  is  practical 
and  unlike  most  of  the  so-called  "letter  writers" 
deals  with  the  "how"  from  the  standpoint  of  meth- 
od and  idea  rather  than  from  some  notion  that 
"form"  letters  are  in  form.  Each  of  its  sixteen 
chapters  are  worth  real  money.  The  examples  of 
successful  and  results-producing  letters  that  are 
given  are  fine.  It  gets  at  the  heart  of  things  and 
shows  how  to  tell  the  facts  whether  one  wants  to 
collect  a  debt,  sell  goods,  make  or  cancel  a  con- 
tract, persuade  a  client,  or  simply  to  impress  a 
correspondent  with  the  importance  of  a  deal. 
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nized  that  most  of  the  countries  engaged  would 
have  to  be  assisted  in  the  way  of  credits  if  any- 
thing like  a  normal  flow  of  foreign  trade  was  to 
be  conducted.  This  fact  became  distinctly  evi- 
dent in  Europe  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  necessity  was 
obvious  to  the  American  student,  it  was  not  so 
evident  to  the  man  on  the  street  for  some 
months  following  the  armistice;  this  because  the 
war  wind  was  not  yet  out  of  the  sails  of  com- 
merce and,  as  a  result,  the  average  man  did  not 
realize  that  there  was  any  actual  or  immediate 
need  for  us  to  meet  the  creditor  problem,  nor 
did  he  understand  this  to  be  at  all  necessary  if 
we  were  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  flow  of  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Edge  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  had  become  a 
law,  and  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
realizing  the  inevitable  demand,  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  John  McHugh  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Metals  Bank  of  New  York  was 
chairman,  to  study  the  questions  involved  and  to 
propose  some  form  of  machinery  through  which 
long-time  credits  might  be  established  through- 
out the  world  for  the  merchandising  of  our 
products  and  the  credit  balancing  of  exchange. 

This  committee  made  a  thorough  and  careful 
investigation  of  the  problem  and  came  forward 
with  the  proposal  that  a  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corpo- 
ration, be  organized  under  the  Edge  law,  that 
it  have  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000,  with  au- 
thority under  the  law  to  issue  debentures  up  to 
ten  times  the  amount  of  its  issued  stock,  and  that 
representatives  be  established  in  the  important 
countries  of  the  world  in  order  that,  through 
these  representatives,  the  financing  of  our  foreign 
trade  could  be  carried  on  by  this  corporation. 

THIS   IS    A    CONCRETE    PROPOSAL 

This  is  the  concrete  proposal.  While  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  begun  at  the  behest  of  the 
bankers,  the  committee  immediately  found  and 
urged  that  the  problem  was  not  one  for  the 
commercial  banks  alone  to  solve,  as  the  accruing 
benefits  to  be  caused  by  its  successful  operation 
ran  primarily,  if  you  please,  to  those  producers 
who  disposed  of  their  products  overseas. 

The  committee  also  found  that  the  benefits  of 
this  corporation  ran  secondarily,  but  with  prac- 
tically the  same  force,  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  therefore  urged  that  the  bankers' 
interest  in  the  problem  was  relatively  no  greater 
and  no  less  than  that  of  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant or  the  manufacturer — this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  duty  naturally  devolved  on  the 
bankers  to  suggest  the  method  for  such  financing. 

The  misfortunes  of  those  interested  in  this 
foreign  trade  and  of  the  financial  concerns  which 
backed  them  during  the  last  eight  months  have 
caused  a  temporary  reaction  against  foreign 
trade  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of 
those  of  our  bankers  who  have  been  injured  to 
question  our  ability  to  set  up  adequate  machinery 
to  carry  the  financing  of  our  foreign  trade  with 
any  great  degree  of  safety. 

SOME    OF    THE    QUESTIONS    RAISED 

Is  this  corporation  being  set  up  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  merchants  generally,  or  is  it 
merely  to  assist  New  York  bankers  in  their 
present  troubles  by  relieving  them  of  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  that  grew  out  of  their 
losses  of  the  last  eight  months?  I  think  it  can 
be  answered  categorically  that  the  new  corpo- 
ration will  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  generally.  It  will  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  frozen 
credits  now  existent,  nor  will  it  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  any  particular  group. 

Will  the  jmall  producer  and  exporter  be  able 
to  use  the  new  machinery  beneficially,  or  will  it 
benefit  directly  only  the  larger  producers?  Here 
again  the  announcements  by  those  who  are  or- 


ganizing the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corpora- 
tion are  most  reassuring.  The  facilities  of  the 
new  corporation  will  be  available  to  large  and 
small  alike,  and  wherever  situated  or  in  what- 
ever line  of  business  engaged.  The  corporat- 
tion's  activities  will  be  as  thoroughly  national 
on   the  one  hand  as  international  on  the  other. 

HAVE    THE    MEN    TO   RUN    IT 

Have  we  men  of  experience  to  run  the  new 
corporation,  and  who  are  they?  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  bankers  in  the  country  whose  ex- 
perience in  the  past  few  years  with  world-wide 
operations  qualifies  them  to  undertake  the  task 
of  directing  the  new  enterprise.  Many  of  our 
most  experienced  bankers  are  the  organizers  of 
the  new  corporation  and  its  executive  officers 
will  attract  men  of  the  necessary  character  and 
ability. 

Here  however  is  one  more  specific  question 
that  is  often  asked :  On  what  basis  will  the  new 
credits  be  established;  just  how  will  the  exporter 
obtain   his  credit   under  this  corporation  ? 

No  definite  rules  or  regulations  Can  or  should 
be  promised  until  the  corporation  is  functioning 
and  until  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself  shall 
have  determined  just  what  rules  should  be  es- 
tablished, but  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  might 
follow  in  a  general  way  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  as  shown  in  its 
Circular  No.  1.  These  outlines  of  necessity  will 
be  expanded  and  amplified ;  otherwise  the  cor- 
poration would  not  function  to  its  fullest  effi- 
ciency. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
friends  of  the  project  it  has  been  determined 
that  under  all  conditions  it  may  be  wiser  to  set 
up  this  corporation  with  a  lesser  capital  than 
was  originally  contemplated,  not  because  it  is 
believed  that  the  total  amount  could  not  be  used 
advantageously,  but  because  the  more  conserva- 
tive elements  question  somewhat  the  financial 
stability  of  the  nationals  of  many  of  the  coun- 


tries with  whom  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  credits, 
and  have  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  limited 
experience  of  our  personnel  and  in  view  of  the 
disturbances,  financial  and  otherwise,  especially 
in  Europe,  it  might  be  well  to  move  more  slowly 
than  was  originally  contemplated. 

WHAT  OTHER  NATIONS  ARE  DOING 

The  commercial  businesses  and  financial  houst^ 
of  Great  Britain  today  are  establishing,  and  con 
tinue  to  establish,  long-time  credits  with  the  peti- 
pie  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  thi> 
with  their  gold  ratio  but  a  small  part  of  our 
ratio.  Through  these  credits  they  are  lockinj; 
the  ports  of  the  world  against  us.  The  British 
system  for  handling  these  problems,  built  up 
through  the  years  and  based  on  experience,  is 
very  much  more  elastic  than  ours,  but  whether 
that  is  due  to  a  rigidity  of  our  laws,  or  the 
rigidity  of  our  minds,  because  of  lack  of  ex- 
perience, yet  remains  to  be  determined. 

Again,  Great  Britain,  through  its  orders  in 
council,  for  which  no  parliamentary  legislation 
is  required,  has  a  more  elastic  legal  machinerx 
for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  her  commer- 
cial houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  than  ha^ 
America.  She  can  and  does  control  imports  and 
exports  without  long  tariff  battles;  she  can  and 
does  set  up  credit  plans  for  the  assistance  of  her 
exporters  and  importers. 

It  is  becoming  very  plain  that  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  production  and  are  to  develop  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  work,  and  are  not  to 
lose  the  commercial  and  credit  position  which 
has  come  to  us  naturally,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  our  cus- 
tomers. If  we  do  not  meet  those  needs  we  will 
certainly  not  get  this  business  and  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  McHugh's  committee  is  the  first 
broad  plan  submitted  and,  in  fact,  no  other  plan 
even  approximately  as  effective  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

An  added  reason  for  the  need  of  this  corpora- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now  doing  more 
and  more  business  with  Europe's  customers, 
rather  than  with  Europe  itself.  In  1914  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  were  62.86  per  cent  of  the  total, 
whereas  in  1920  this  percentage  had  dropped  to 
54.28  per  cent. 
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As  I  view  the  big  fundamental  thought 
back  of  the  Edge  Law,  I  see  in  it  this  prob- 
lem solved — let  me  first  illustrate  the  point 
before  drawing  the  conclusion. 

At  the  present  time  the  Roumanian,  the 
Swiss,  the  Swede,  or  any  other  foreign  na- 
tionality finds  itself  limited,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  raising  money  only  from  its  own 
former  nationals.  The  Roumanian  business 
house  that  wishes  to  get  credit  in  this  coun- 
try can  practically  get  credit  only  from  the 
Roumanian-American ;  the  Italian  must  go 
to  the  Itali'an-American,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Surely,  the  Roumanian  oil  wells, 
the  Roumanian  railroads,  or  the  Roumanian 
customs  revenue  means  nothing  to  the  av- 
erage American  investor.  The  Roumanian 
business  man  cannot  secure  assistance,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  from  other  than  people 
of  his  own  race  who  have  emigrated  to 
America. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corpo- 
ration through  its  debentures  speaks  in 
American  dollars  to  the  American  investor, 
and  the  American  investor  need  only  have 
faith  in  the  vast  capital  of  the  corporation 
and  its  management.  Surely,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  this  faith  will  follow.     It  is  unthink- 


able  that  the  management  will  not  be  both 
able  and  of  a  superior  order. 

PROFITS   TO   MANUFACTURER 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer 
investing  a  reasonable  amount  in  this  en- 
terprise, I  draw  the  following  conclusion 
as  to  profits.  Let  me  illustrate  again  by 
example : 

Take  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  doing 
$200,000  exporting  annually.  Granting  his 
profit  is  15  per  cent  net  on  sales.  Fully  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  his  tenders  of  orders 
at  this  time  require  long  time,  which  he  has 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  grantiing.  He  is, 
therefore,  turning  down  orders  daily. 

Assuming  that  only  one-half  of  his  pros- 
pects die  by  virtue  of  his  inability  to  finance. 
That  represents  a  profit  of  $15,000  that  he 
is  losing.  Surely,  such  a  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  invest  $10,000  in  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  earn  $15,000  within  a  year.  It  must 
further  be  obvious  that  this  manufacturer 
will  benefit  by  the  freer  movement  of  capi- 
tal in  foreign  countries  and  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  short-time  payments  orders  will  be 
given. 
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I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  American 
investing  public  who  now  loan  vast  sums  on 
the  security  of  a  farm,  a  house  or  a  factory, 
will  realize  that  the  safety  of  the  debentures 
contains  within  it  more  security  than  any 
such  mortgages  as  he  is  now  freely  investing 
in.  Back  of  the  debentures  will  be  the  huge 
capital  guaranty  and  back  of  that  again, 
in  each  case,  will  be  the  large  variety  of 
collateral,  which  will  in  the  aggregate 
create  a  law  of  averages  that  will  be  so 
certain  to  insure  repayment  to  the  corpo- 
ration as  to  make  the  risk  infinitesimally 
small  to  the  investor  in  the  debentures. 

AMPLE  REPAYMENT  ASSURED 

The  manufacturer  who  invests  in  the 
stock  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration will  be  amply  repaid.  It  will  be 
a  profitable  investment.  It  will  help  every 
manufacturer  and  business  man  in  the 
country.  It  will  solve  employment  prob- 
lems and  restore  the  general  prosperity  to 
which  progressive  industry  is  entitled. 

In  closing  I  want  to  protest  most  stren- 
uously against  the  viewpoint  so  prevalent 
aand  now  so  often  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  keep  down  the  tariff  bars  to 
our  own  markets.  This  viewpoint  is  on  the 
theory  that  the  only  way  Europe  can  pay  is 
to  flood  our  markets  with  goods.  We  could 
better  afford  to  give  our  foreign  friends  the 
funds  direct  with  which  to  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

I  submit  that  it  is  rank  financial  heresy 
to  throw  a  $6-a-day  man  out  of  a  job  in 
this  country  and  substitute  a  $l-a-day  man 
in  Europe,  which  is  a  starvation  wage  at 
best,  and  expect  a  saving  to  accrue  out  of 
the  dollar  that  will  compensate  the  Ameri- 
can workman  for  the  loss  of  his  $6-a-day 
job. 

I  submit  further  that  the  world's  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  reduced  five-sixths 
under  this  plan  and  the  American  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  reduced  six-sixths. 

I  desire  to  commend  President  Harding 
for  his  sane  attitude  on  this  thought. 
America's  export  business  will  never  be 
built  up  on  a  foundation  of  destruction  of 
its  domestic  market.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  plan  is  to  invest  our  surplus  in  for- 
eign securities  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financ- 
ing Corporation  now  organizing. 
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First  he  inquired  if  this  longer  term 
financing  could  be  arranged  and  was  told 
that  it  could.  He  said  that  he  would  com- 
municate with  his  agent  in  Scandinavia  and 
at  the  same  time  with  his  agents  in  several 
other  countries  to  see  what  orders  they 
would  place  on  four  to  nine  months'  credit. 
In  the  meantime  he  asked  the  bank  to  in- 
vestigate the  credit  position  of  his  company 
and  furnished  a  copy  of  his  recent  financial 
statement,  together  with  banking  and  trade 
references.  The  bank  made  an  investiga- 
tion much  the  same  as  any  other  bank 
would  make  as  the  basis  of  extending  credit. 
There  were  a  number  of  interviews  and 
certain  correspondence. 
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Says  United  States  Lacks  Vision 
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THAT  our  foreign  trade  is  subject  to  a 
great  disadvantage  in  its  competition 
with  the  foreign  trade  of  our  European 
commercial  competitors,  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  Inter-Ameri- 
can High  Commissioner,  who  addressed  the 
Eighth  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion. 

"Our  foreign  trade,"  said  Dr.  Sherwell, 
who  accompanied  Secretary  of  State  Colby 
on  his  trip  to  South  America,  "is  carried 
on  in  a  relatively  more  haphazard  way  than 
European  foreign  trade  is  conducted,  and 
we  have  less  system,  less  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  less  desire  to  establish  system  and 
acquire  knowledge. 

"If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  main  fault 
with  the  American  foreign  trader,  I  should 
say  that  it  consists  of  our  shortness  of 
vision.  We  cannot  see  beyond  a  short  space 
of  time.  We  are  impatient;  we  want  im- 
mediate results;  we  cannot  wait;  our 
bankers  want  money  today  rather  than  the 
business  of  the  future;  and  our  buyers  and 
sellers  want  large  profits  right  away  rather 
than  a  sound,  permanent  market. 

"Besides  this  fault,  I  thinik  there  is  an- 
other almost  as  detrimental,  consisting  of 
our  sacred  respect,  almost  verging  on  adora- 
tion, for  the  kind  of  god,  fetish  or  shibbo- 
leth: Our  Rules.    I  want  our  merchants  to 


be  warned  against  this  god.  I  want  them  to 
abandon  and  to  forget  it,  and  to  put  on 
their  altars  an  opposite  god,  which  is  the 
only  god  of  foreign  trade:  Your  Rules. 

"We  have  had  great  success  in  recent 
years,  and  we  think  it  was  due  to  ourselves, 
forgetting  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  very 
abnormal  conditions  through  which  the 
world  has  been  passing.  Now  that  our  for- 
eign trade  is  shrinking,  we  raise  this  ques- 
tion: 'Why  is  it  diminishing?'  And  there 
are  two  main  reasons.  Because  we  do  not 
know  and  do  not  want  to  know,  and  be- 
cause we  are  still  pleasing  ourselves  and  not 
our  customers." 

Discussing  market  possibilities  in  Latin 
America,  Dr.  Sherwell  said :  "We  must 
reaelize  that  the  possibilities  of  assimilation 
of  certain  merchandise  by  certain  places  are 
in  some  cases  not  elastic,  and  that  a  mar- 
ket might  easily  be  over-supplied.  Modern 
agricultural  machinery  will  have  a  con- 
stantly broadening  market  throughout  South 
America,  and  everybody  will  understand  the 
reason  for  this,  since  steel  factories  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  possibilities  of  the 
most  remote  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  market  for  cotton  is  becoming  smaller 
every  year.  Our  exports  of  frozen  meats 
and  of  canned  vegetables  to  Latin  America 
will  probably  diminish." 


At  the  end  of  about  two  months  the 
manufacturer, having  heard  from  his  foreign 
agents,  had  made  up  a  list  of  the  foreign 
credits  longer  than  the  usual  three  months 
which  he  would  like  to  extend.  On  this 
he  estimated  the  size  of  the  line  he  could 
use.  As  a  final  check  he  asked  the  advice 
of  his  New  York  correspondent  which  had 
given  him  his  introduction.  When  his 
bank  offered  no  objection  he  asked  the  Edge 
Bank  for  a  line.     This  was  approved. 

STUDIES  THE  AGREEMENT 

He  then  studied  the  acceptance  agree- 
ment which  is  always  signed  in  connection 
with  acceptance  credits;  after  fully  learn- 
ing its  meaning  he  signed  it.  Signature 
authority  was  furnished  in  the  usual  way. 
He  also  went  very  carefully  into  the  matter 
of  procedure,  never  having  used  acceptance 
credits  before.  There  was  nothing  new 
about  turning  over  the  documentary  drafts 
for  collection  because  this  was  similar  to 
what  he  was  accustomed.  The  only  new 
feature  was  how  to  make  out  the  acceptance 
draft.  This  he  was  told  should  be  drawn 
to  "ourselves,"  signed  by  his  company  and 
also  endorsed  by  his  company. 

For  drawing  on  the  bank  he  was  given  a 
supply  of  the  bank's  drafts  made  up  specially 
for  this  purpose.  He  finally  arranged  that 
checks  in  payment  of  his  acceptance  drafts 
should  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  his  com- 
pany with  his  regular  New  York  corre- 
spondent bank.  Once  these  preliminaries 
were  arranged  the  business  went  on  as  reg- 
ular routine. 


There  is  nothing  particularly  unusual  in 
this  banking  procedure.  In  foreign  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  careful  attention  given  by  the  bank  to 
the  customer's  foreign  collections.  Great 
care  has  to  be  taken,  especially  at  present, 
to  properly  carry  out  these  collections  and 
protect  the  customer's  interest.  The  Edge 
Bank  has  as  its  foreign  correspondents  lead- 
ing banks  in  other  countries  and  is  in  close 
touch    with    foreign    conditions. 


China's  Horizon  Broadened 

(Continued  from  page   13) 


Aside  from  these  native  banks  and  houses 
with  quasi-banking  functions,  there  remain 
the  "silver  houses"  or  private  mints  {Yin- 
lu)  essential  to  the  old  Chinese  business 
world. 

Here  the  Chinese  merchant  had  a  source 
of  supply  for  the  bullion  or  silver  shoes  he 
needed  for  large  transactions.  These  certi- 
fied to  the  quality  of  the  silver — some  pri- 
vate assaying  offices  enjoying  unusually 
high  reputation  for  the  reliability  of  their 
stamp.  Many  developed  into  private  banks 
in  part,  receiving  funds  on  deposit,  making 
loans,  and  effecting  settlement  of  accounts 
through  book  transfers  between  customers 
— originating  the  famous  bookkeeping 
"transfer  tael." 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  system  of 
finance  in  China's  business  world  is  of  pro- 
found importance. 
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Trading  With    India 

By  Innes  Randolph 
In  Charge  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  for  the  General  Motors   Acceptance    Corporation 


WE  MUST  not  fool  ourselves  into 
feeling  that  American  business  meth- 
ods in  India  have  created  good  will,  be- 
cause, taken  in  the  broadest  sense,  they  have 
not.  In  one  sense  as,  for  example,  the 
making  known  of  our  trade  marks  and 
products  to  a  large  number  of  people,  I 
think  undoubtedly  that  we  have  reason 
to  say  that  we  have  obtained  good  will ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  lacking  in 
good  will  in  the  sense  that  we  are  not  ad- 
mired nor  respected  for  our  business  meth- 
ods and  policies. 

They  do  business  with  us  because  they 
want  our  products  and  because  these  prod- 
ucts represent  value,  but  were  some  other 
products  of  equal  value  to  come  into  the 
market  from  another  nation  whose  reputa- 
tion so  far  as  business  methods  were  con- 
cerned was  higher  than  our  own,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  would  lose  much  of  our 
trade. 

MISREPRESENTING  THE  FACTS 

Those  who  like  to  point  to  the  last  few 
years,  during  which  an  enormous  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  by  American  firms 
in  India  and  the  other  markets  of  the  East, 
and  hold  this  up  as  proof  that  we  have  ob- 
tatined  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the 
people  are  misrepresenting  the  facts,  as  I 
am  very  much  afraiad  that  were  we  to 
make  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  been 
doing  business  we  would  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  the  results. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  during  my 
stay  in  India  with  the  tremendous  amount 
of  criticism  that  seemed  to  be  universal  with 
regard  to  Americans  and  American  business 
methods.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  criticisms  concerned  our  lack  of  co- 
operation and  our  treating  of  our  various 
dealers  simply  as  conveniences.  As  one  man 
very  aptly  put  it  to  me,  we  are  selling 
"to"  the  dealers  and  not  "through"  them. 
They  are  not  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  organization  and  this 
they  greatly  resent. 

It  appears  to  them  that  we  are  totally 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  situations  and 
that  our  only  interests  are  to  dump  our 
products  on  them  and  give  them  little  or  no 
aid  in  the  final  distribution  of  same. 

IRRITATES  DEALER  AND  CUSTOMER 

For  example,  while  I  was  in  India  there 
was  a  crying  need  for  spare  parts  among  a 
great  many  dealers.  Urgent  requests  were 
sent  by  mail  and  cable  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  impress  the  manufacturers  with  the 
great  necessity  for  providing  facilities  for 
the  repair  of  the  cars  already  sold ;  not  only 
the  good  reputation  of  the  cars  but  the 
reputation  of  the  dealer  was  at  stake.  Un- 
doubtedly efforts  were  made  in  this  country 
to  supply  this  need,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  in  a  great  many  instances  parts  were 
not   sent  until   six  months  or  a  year  had 


gone  by  from  the  time  that  the  orders  ^vere 
placed. 

This  condition  not  only  irritated  the 
dealer,  but  also  irritated  the  customer,  as 
the  dealer  made  no  effort  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  blame  lay  with  the  manfacturer. 
My  only  remark  on  this  would  be  to  point 
out  the  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter for  an  American  concern  to  ship  no  cars 
if  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary parts  to  maintain  them  in  suitable 
condition. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  good  will 
seems  to  be  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  in  India  that  business  men  in 
the  United  States  are  only  concerned  with 
their  own  safety,  and  that  hard  and  unwar- 
ranted rules  with  regard  to  the  payment 
from  products  are  imposed  upon  them  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  and  credit  standing. 

Our  corporation  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
a  means  for  helping  the  dealers  in  this  situ- 
ation, which  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  has  done  more  to  help  establish 
good  will  for  us  among  our  dealers  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  we  have  done.  I  re- 
member a  remark  that  was  made  to  me  by 
one  of  our  dealers  in  India  in  which  he 
stated:  "It  does  not  appear  necessary  for  me 
to  avail  myself  of  your  service,  but  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  at- 
tempt which  your  firm  is  making  to  meet 
your  dealers  half  way."    The  value  of  this 


remark  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  o| 
dollars,  but  if  that  were  possible  we  would 
find  it  almost  priceless. 

WOULD    SERVE    DEALERS 

It  is,  therefore,  to  my  mind  of  the  greatJ 
est  importance  that  we  should  constantlj 
hold  up  to  the  dealers  our  desire  to  serv 
them  and  be  of  assistance  to  them;  but 
must  not  delude  ourselves  into  feeling  thad 
our  good  will  exists  to  any  great  extent  to-' 
day,  but  must  make  every  effort  in  the 
future  to  improve  upon  our  position  and 
earn  for  ourselves  a  reputation  for  relia- 
bility and  co-operative  methods;  and  must 
at  all  times  maintain  ourselves  in  absolute 
syinpathy  with  those  with  whom  we  do 
business. 

One  other  thing  which  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  good  will  of  American  firms 
is  the  changing  of  agencies  without  suffi- 
cient provocation.  The  dealer  feels  that  he 
is  simply  being  used  by  an  American  firm 
and  that  as  soon  as  someone  else  appears 
who  might  seem  to  be  more  useful,  he 
will  be  thrown  aside  and  the  other  firm 
given  the  agency. 

Such  instances  as  the  taking  away  of  the 
contract  for  a  certain  car  from  a  man  who 
had  handled  it  ten  years  and  had  placed  it 
upon  the  market  and  spent  all  his  time  and 
energy  in  developing  the  field,  to  give  it 
to  a  man  with  a  larger  means  because  he 
guaranteed  to  accept  forty  more  cars  a  year 
is  decidedly  regrettable.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  what  one  American  firm  does 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  America.  The  blame 
is  not  placed  on  the  individual  firm,  but  is 
placed  with  American  instead. 


Needs   for  Long-Time   Credits 


IN  DISCUSSING  the  depression  in  the 
lumber  industry  before  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  J.  J.  Donovan 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  voiced  the  needs  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  long-time  credits 
with  which  to  carry  on  foreign  trade. 

"Some  lumber  men,"  said  Mr.  Dono- 
van, "seek  to  expand  foreign  trade,  although 
conditions  are  chaotic  and  discouraging.  If 
exchange  can  be  stabilized  and  if  banking 
machinery  supplies  capital  so  that  foreign 
customers,  instead  of  advancing  money 
months  before  a  cargo  is  shipped,  can  issue 
acceptances  payable  in  three  and  six  months 
after  delivery  of  cargo,  business  should  re- 
vive at  once.  Such  revival  to  be  permanent 
is  predicated  on  world  peace,  settlement  of 
German  reparations,  funding  of  Europe's 
debt  to  us,  and  tariff  and  tax  revisions  based 
on  after-war  conditions. 

"It  is  a  question  of  credit  for  foreign 
firms  of  established  reputation  through 
American  banks  who  will  cash  their  accep- 
tances at  a  reasonable  discount  when  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  seller.  We  have 
the  lumber  to  sell ;  the  world  desires  to  buy ; 
the  buyer  is  solvent,  but  has  neither  cash 
nor   goods   immediately   available   for  pay- 


ment. His  record  for  honesty  is  good.  He 
has  paid  in  the  past;  he  will  pay  in  the 
future.     How  can  we  tide  over  the  present? 

"The  manufacturer  has  his  burden  of 
plant,  raw  material  and  labor  to  carry.  The 
ship  owner  must  pay  his  crew  and  provide 
his  ship.  Each  in  his  own  place  is  func- 
tioning. The  banker  must  come  in  to  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  necessary  .business 
by  arranging  the  credit  which  his  reserve 
capital  warrants.  Without  him  business 
stops. 

"Instead  of  hampering  our  foreign  trade 
in  lumber,  it  should  be  encouraged.  Luni 
her  is  a  crop  for  sale  even  though  it  takes 
a  hundred  years  to  grow.  The  older  Euro- 
pean countries  understand  this.  They  con- 
serve, plant  and  sell.  They  use  for  them- 
selves about  one-tenth  of  the  lumber  per 
capita  required  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  cut  forests  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  make  room 
for  men.  We  are  now  reaching  a  balance 
on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria.  Lumber 
for  all  proper  uses  will  be  produced  in- 
definitely within  our  own  borders  for  a 
reasonable  price. 


MAY -JUNE,    1921 
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Take  It  From  Me 


^"^OLEMAN  COX,  San  Francisco  business  man  of  prominence, 
^^  has  \vritten  and  recently  published  a  book — or  rather  a  book- 
let— that  bids  fair  to  win  him  a  national  reputation  as  an  author, 
especially  in  financial  and  commercial  circles.  "Take  It  From  Me" 
is  the  title  of  the  Cox  work  and  although  oflf  the  press  but  a  short 
time  its  unfailing  message  to  ambitious  employes  has  set  usually 
conservative  tongues  to  singing  its  praises  in  most  emphatic  terms. 

The  instantaneous  success  of  "Take  It  From  Me"  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  obvious  sincerity  of  the  author  in  the  one  purpose 
for  which  the  book  was  given  to  the  public.  Briefly,  Cox  published 
his  thoughts  and  his  epigrams  with  the  sole  view  of  making  the 
salesman  or  employe  a  better  man  for  his  company,  and  just  how 
well  he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavor  can  only  be  told  by  absorbing 
his  interesting  and  entertaining  observations. 

Having  had  a  wide  experience  in  many  lines  as  a  salesman  and 
sales  manager  himself,  Cox  looks  upon  every  employe  who  meets 
the  public  as  a  salesman.  And  therein  lies  the  real  value  of  his 
"Take  It  From  Me."  The  book  not  only  teaches  its  lesson  to 
the  bank  employe  and  the  representative  of  large  commercial  in- 
terests, but  to  the  retail  shoe  or  grocery  clerk,  and  even  the  lowly 
office  boy. 

The  teaching  of  a  lesson  in  business  deportment  and  in  that 
lesson  pointing  the  road  to  success  is  usually  a  difllicult  and  fre- 
quently a  futile  task.  But  Cox  has  adopted  an  altogether  unique 
and  original  method  of  forcing  his  message  under  the  skin.  "Laugh 
while  you  learn"  seems  to  be  the  Cox  idea  of  promoting  commer- 
cial education,  for  there  is  many  a  good  laugh  in  the  humorously 
blunt  statements  of  "Take  It  From  Me." 

The  book  tickles  while  it  teaches.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
"fine  writing"  made  by  the  author.  He  gives  his  advice  or  makes 
his  suggestions  in  two  hundred  or  more  short,  punch-carrying 
paragraphs.  There  are  no  unnecessary  words  in  "Take  It  From 
Me." 

To  give  full  credit  to  Coleman  Cox,  it  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  his  work  goes  much  further  than  merely  making  the 
employe  be  a  better  man  for  his  company.  His  book  inspires  am- 
bition. It  makes  the  reader  redouble  his  efforts  for  advancement. 
It  makes  him  not  only  want  to  be  a  better  man  for  his  company 
but  for  himself  as  well.  It  makes  him  want  to  think  better  and 
dress  better.  It  promotes  absolute  honesty  m  business.  And  it 
offers  a  comforting  word  of  encouragement  to  the  chap  who  thinks 
himself  down  and  out. 


Realizing  the  educational  value  of  "Take  It  From  Me," 
several  of  the  larger  banks  and  business  houses  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  are  already  distributing  copies  of  the  book  among 
their  clerical  and  sales  forces.  The  book  has  been  on  the  market 
too  short  a  time  for  recognition  in  the  East,  but  when  the  story  of 
its  worth  is  carried  beyond  the  boundaries  of  California  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  Coleman  Cox  of  San  Francisco  will  be  looked  upon 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  who  has  accomplished  a  great 
public  benefaction. 

Since  "Take  It  From  Me"  made  its  appearance  in  public 
the  author  has  been  swamped  with  letters  lauding  his  work.  Here 
are  extracts  from  a  few  of  them: 

You  say  some  mighty  good  things.  Can  use  fifty  copies  to  ad- 
vantage in  our  new  business  department. — Vice-President  Bank  of 
Italy. 

We  think  so  well  of  your  "Take  It  From  Me"  we  would  like 
fifty-five  copies  for  our  employes. — Vice-President  Humboldt  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now,  I  not  only  read  it  but  profited  greatly 
by  reading  and  re-reading  it. — Advertising  Manager  First  National 
Bank. 

It's  a  book  anyone  would  want  to  keep  handy  for  inspirational 
purposes. — Ad  Age. 

We  consider  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  salesmen. — 
Sales  Manager  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 

Its  interesting  appearance,  well  backed  by  its  contents. — Adver- 
tising Manager  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Every  large  firm  in  the  world  would  profit  if  copies  of  "Take 
It  From  Me"  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  employes. — Chauncey 
McGovern,  Author. 

Those  are  just  a  few  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  a 
book  Mr.  Cox  has  turned  out.  And  it's  also  an  attractive  looking 
little  volume,  with  a  smartly  lettered  cover,  high-class  paper,  good, 
readable  type  and  served  to  the  reader  in  coat-pocket  size. 

Cox,  the  author,  is  at  present  district  manager  for  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco.  He  started  life  as  a  printers'  "devil"  in  a 
small  country  town  thirty-odd  years  ago.  He  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  Shriner,  Elk  and  a  member  of  several  other  com- 
mercial organizations  and  social  clubs  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Coleman  Cox  Publishing  Company  is  handling  the  sale  of  "Take 
It  From  Me."  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  orders  to 
40  California  street,  Room  ,3.  Single  copies,  50  cents.  Special 
rates  quoted  for  quantities. 


.<..♦"•'.»'••.■♦■  ■•■■»"«ii«ii»i. >•■•■■•■■•■•••.••.•.••..♦•.•"•"»..•..♦." 
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Operating    Tallow    and    Soap    Factories,    Packing    Houses,    including 
Slaughter    Houses    in    Tientsin,    China  —  Flour    Mills    in    Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

Tientsin,    Darien,     Harbin "STEINBERG" 

San    Francisco,   New    York "STEINMORAN" 

CODES:     All    Standard,    A.B.C.,    Sth,    Imp.,    Bentley's,    Private 

C.  p.  Steinber: 
&  Sons 

Head  Office:    TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:    260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Harbin : 
Darien: 


Agencies: 
VLADIVOSTOK,   SHANGHAI,  HALLAR 

Branches: 
38-84  Boishoi  Prospect         Habarovsk:     Four   Mill   Field 
23,   Nichidori  New   York:     2,    Rector   Street 


MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT 
FURS    (Siberian   and   Manchurian) 
HIDES   (Shantung  Dry  Salted  and 

Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS   (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.    1   own  make) 
SHEEP  AND    HOG   CASINGS 

(Siberian    and    Chinese) 
NUTS    (Manchurian  All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON  AND   STEEL 
TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATES 
CHEMICALS    (ALL) 
MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 
BOLE  AND  UPPER  LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS    AND    GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Butler -Nickersoii  CsmpaiiY 


^^HBER 


IMPORTERS 
40  Ci 
Cab/e 

•BUTNICK 


DIRECCION  TELEGRAFICA  "HAMMACK,"  TODOS  LOS  CODIGOS  EN  USO 

Mack,  Hanley  Compania 

No.  2  PINE  STREET'— 5  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

E.  U.  de  A. 

COMISIONISTAS 

Asociados  con  la  Casa  CHAS.  F.  GARRIGUES  CO. 
NUEVA  YORK        CHICAGO 


EXPORTADORES  DE 


IMPORTADORES  DE 


Sosa  Caustica 
Ceniza  de  Sosa 
Acido  Estirico 
Sebos  y  Grasas 
Cera  Parafina 


Degras 

Bicromato  de  Sodio 
Nitrato  de  Amoniaco 
Nitrato  de  Sosa 
Aceite  de  Coco 


Barriles 


Cera  Candelilla 
Cera  de  Abeja 
Huesos 
Cisternas 


Cascos  y  Cuernos 
Glicerina 
Comestibles 
Mercurio  6  Azogue 


Especializamos  en  productos  quimicos  y  efectos  para  curtir,  Jabon  y  fabricantes  de  candelas. 

Solicitamos  sus  ofertas  y  necesidades  de  los  articulos  arriba  mencionados  6  de  su  semejansa.  Correspondencia  en 

Espafiol  6  Ingles. 

REFERENCIAS  BANCARIAS: 
The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  de  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


.lY-JUNE,    1921 
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Codes:     Bentley's  and  Western  Union  5  Letter 


Cable  Address:    "BUCKSTOD" 


BUCK  &  STODDARD 

Exporters  and  Manufacturers' 
Representatives 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
MINING  MACHINERY 
GAS  ENGINES,  TRACTORS 
TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  AND 
ACCESSORIES 


STEEL 

IRON 

PIPE 

FITTINGS 

HARDWARE 


Will  also  act  as  purchasing  agents.     Your  inquiries  respectfully  solicited 

OFFICES 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


90  WEST  STREET 
New  York  City 


Special  Buying  Service  to  all  Purchasers  of  American  or 

Oriental  Goods 

Our  Expert  Knowledge  of  Prices  and  Qualities  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Every  Purchase 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  AND  INQUIRIES  TO 

CHICHESTER  &  COMPANY 

25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:      "CHICHESTER,"   SAN    FRANCISCO 


All  Kinds  of  Foodstuffs,  Such  as 

Rice  for  Eating  and  Brewing 

Beans  of  California  or  Orient 

Spices  of  the  Orient 

Cocoanut,  Peanut,  Seseme  and  Other  Vege- 
table Oils 

Canned  Salmon,  Sardines,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables 

Flour,  Sugar,  etc. 


TRY  US  FOR 
BREWERS'  RICE,  TALLOW,  ETC. 


All  Kinds  Manufactures,  Such  as 

Caustic  Soda  and  Other  Chemicals 

Tinplate,  Galvanized  Sheets,  etc. 

Steel  and  Iron  Bars,  Plates,  etc. 

Wire,  Wire  Nails,  Rivets,  etc. 

Hardware,  Household  Goods,  etc. 

Machinery,  Stump  Pullers,  etc. 

Brewers'  Equipment,  such  as  Barrels,  Bot- 
tles, Bottle  Tops,  Tin  Foil,  Tanks, 
Supports 

Lumber,  Automobiles  (new  and  second- 
hand) 

Soap,  Paper,  Explosives,  Paraffin 

Agricultural    Implements,   Zinc,   Yellow 
Metal,    Paints,    Cement,    Dry     Goods, 
Launches,  etc. 


Commission  on  Orders  of  Less  than  $1000  U.  S.  G.,  5% 
Over  $1000,  2y2% 

We  Deal  Direct  with  the  Producer  and  Save  You  Money 
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« 


Pildoras  Nacionales 

^==^^^  CONTRA  CALENTURAS  ^^^^ 


El  Mejor  Antipaludico 


Pruebese  para  curar: 

Anemia,  Malaria,  Tos  Cronica,  Sudores  Nocturnos 

Debilidad  por  Cualquier  Causa 

No  son  purgantes  Crian  Sangre  Rapidamente 

Muchas  Veces  Curan  Frios  y  Calenturas  en  un  Dia 

Comprense  en  las  Boticas  a  dirijanse  a 


DOS  TAMANOS 
35c  y  65c 


Pildoras  Nacionales  Corporation 

263       SOUTH      WESTERN      AVENUE 

Los  Angeles,  California—^   U.S.A. 


CAMBRIA  SPRING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
"PROVEN  QUALITY" 


Wheels  and  Rims  ::  Spring  Bumpers 
Auto  and  Truck  Springs 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street 

LOS  ANGELES      ::      CALIFORNIA 

Code :  WESTERN  UNION 


Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Manufacturing  Co. 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Factory:    NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURING  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


AY-JUNE,    1921 
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OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Sydney  Short  Line 

21  Days 

Operating  Fast  Mail  Steamers 

Sonoma 

a  n  d 

Ventura 

Carrying  Passengers  and   Freight 
between 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  PAGO- 
PAGO,  SYDNEY 


miniuiiiiiiiiriiiiiilliillllllllllMlltllim 


Rates  on  Application  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY 

General  Agents 
Oceanic  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Office:    H.  E.  BURNETT, 
17  Battery  Place  Traffic  Agent 


WHOLESALE 

RETAIL 

SEEDS 

Aggeler 

&  Musser  Seed 

Company 

GROWERS   AND   EXPORTERS                             | 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 

LOS 

ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  and  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 
MOBILE,    ALABAMA,    U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:   "PAJONES   MOBILE"  All   Leading  Codes  Used 


J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Desires  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for 
Exporters  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits 

MANZANILLO  CUBA 


»■■*">"•"•"•"»"•"»"•"»•■♦">"•'•">"•"♦"•"»"♦"•"•*••"< 


'•••"••••^•"••••••••••••••••"•••••••••••••••••••"•"••••••••••••••••••••••••••^•M 


CASA  ESTABLECIDA  EN  1912 


OFRECE  A  VD.  ESPLENDIDAS  FACILIDADES 
Y  EXPERIENCIA  ENCOMPRA  Y  VENTA 


Cobrando  una  pequena  comision 

FACILITAMOS 
los  mejores  plazos  posibles  de  pago 

I* '  Solicitamos   correspondencia  en   Ingles   6  Espanol 

AMERICAN  PACIFIC  CO. 

San  Francisco,  California 
Mills  Building 

220   MONTGOMERY   STREET 


■  ■»■■>"«■■««■«»«»«»..»..»■.».  .»..«..»..^.  ■»■.»■.».■».■».■>■■»■■#..«..«..>  ■  .«.*»M#..#..»..»..»..»..»..>..«..a..«.,».^..»..«..»..#«.»..»».«..»..»..».^..«  .^ 
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BANK  0/ ITALY 

Through  its  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  is  linked 

by    extensive   connections   with   all   the   great 

trade  centers  of  the  world 

Our  Foreign  Exchange  Division 

buys  and  sells  drafts  and  moneys  on  foreign  countries,  and 
effects   cable  transfers   to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  Foreign  Trade  Division 

gives  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  Importers  and  Ex- 
porters and  gladly  answers  inquiries  about  Commercial 
Letters  of  Credit,  Bankers'  and  Trade  Acceptances,  the  ne- 
gotiation of  foreign  drafts,  the  routing  of  shipments,  trade 
openings  abroad,  etc.  It  gives  complete  and  comprehensive 
service  to  travelers,  including  circular  letters  of  credit,  trav- 
elers' checks,  etc.,  and  wc  glaaly  assist  our  patrons  with  our 
advice. 

Capital  and  Surplus $  11,125,000.00 

Undivided   Profits  1,750,000.00 

Resources,  over 155,000,000.00 

Head  Office:    SAN  FRANCISCO 

34  Banking  Offices  in  18  California  Cities 

Member    Federal    Reserve    System 


"PERFECTION   COOKER" 

CANNING    MACHINERY 

and  Can  Making  Equipment 

Equipment  for   Fruit,  Jam,  Vegetable  and  Fish  Canneries. 

Hydraulic  Juice  and  Tankage  Presses.     Fertilizer 

Plants.     Grain  and  Rice  Machinery 

Machine  Tools.    Shop  Equipment.    Machinists'  Tools. 
Iron  and  Steel.   Rivets.   Tubes.   Pipe.   Tin  Plate 

We  invite  inquiries  for  complete  information 

BERGER  &  CARTER  CO. 

365  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Branches:     Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore. 

Factory:    Hay  ward,  Calif. 

CODES: 
Cable   Address:  A   B    C — 5th   Edition   Improved 

CARBERCO  Bentley's— Western    Union 


ANYWHERE  'k  PACIFIC 


Operating  the 

LARGEST  FLEET  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

Under  the  American  Flag 


PUGET  SOUND-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Rejfular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Puget 
Sound  and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG 
KONG,  MANILA,  *DAIREN,  'VLADIVOSTOK,  *SINGAPORE. 

(•Freight  only.) 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  only)  between  Columbia  River 
and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG  KONG, 
DAIREN,   VLADIVOSTOK  and  MANILA. 

CHINA-JAVA  FEEDER  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Samarang,  Soerabaia,  Batavia  and  way  ports  con- 
necting at  Hong  Kong  with  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River 
Trans  Pacific  Services. 

PUGET  SOUND-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Tri-weekly  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS 
ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Weekly  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Portland  and 
Astoria  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN 
DIEGO. 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria  and  Marshiield,  Coos  Bay,  Eureka  and  San 
Erancisco. 

CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los   Angeles  and   San   Diego. 

INTERCOASTAL   SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New   York  and   Portland,   Me. 

PUGET   SOUND-ALASKA   SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  between  Puget  Sound  and  all  points  in 
Southeastern   and    Southwestern   Alaska. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only).  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Straits  Settlement,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia  for 
Barber  Steamship  Line's  services  New  York  to  the  Orient  and 
round  the  world. 


GENERAL    OFFICES: 


Seattle,    Wash.  Tacoma,    Wash.  Shanghai 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Rust  Bldg.         Cor.  Kiangse  &  Nanking 

New  York  City  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

17  State  St.  322  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.  112  Market  St. 

Portland,  Oregon — 101  Third  Street 


A.  F.  HAINES  H.  C.  CANTELOW 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.       Asst.  Gen.  Mgr. 


M.  F.  CROPLEY 
Assistant  Manager 


E.  G.  McMICKEN 
Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


M.  J.   WRIGHT 
Freight  Traffic  Mgr. 


75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL   LINE  AGENCIES 

in    the    United    States,    Alaska,    Hawaiian    Islands,    The    Straits 

Settlements,  Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia 
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Established   1849  Cable   Address:    "REDBOIS" 

S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

Spices,  Tapiocas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Cereals,  Peanuts,  Sumatra  and  Java  Coffees 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 
Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  All  Times 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.    SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.    PORTLAND:  i  Front  Street.    Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 


LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1852 


MANUFACTURERS   FOR   EXPORT   OF 


MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 


INCLUDING 


MINERVA  SUITINGS 

(WASHABLE) 


Cable:     PATRON  CLAVES: 

A  B  C   5a  Edicion  Mejorada 

Bentley's,    Lieber's    y 

Western  Union  de  5  letras 

VICTOR  PATRON 

Oceanic  Building,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

liiiiiiiiiiinni!niiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiirii!iiii!iiii!i:i iiii!iiiii!!iii:ii<iiiiii .<«iiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii:in iiiiiii iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiiininiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii 

COMJSIONISTA  IMPORTADOR  EXPORTADOR 

Sardinas  Materias  primas  para  industrias  Aceite  de  Coco  de  Manila 

Frutas  en  lata  t.     j     ^      j    i.-  ^ 

^  ,  Productos  de  hierro  y  acero         Camaron 

Frutas  secas  y  frescas 

Salmon  Madera  y  cajas  desarmadas         Garbanzo 

Mantequilla  Canela  de  Ceylan,  Arroz  y         Productos  Mexicanos  en 

Maquinaria  de  todas  clases  Productos  del  Oriente  General 

liiuxiiiisiiiniiiiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii;uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii i iNiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiini:nn:iuiilIiiiiiiiiNiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini;iriiii;iiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Agente  exclusivo  en  la  Republica  Mexicana  para  la  venta  de  los  productos  de: 

California  Optical  Company,  y  Oregon  Box  &  Mfg.  Co, 

SOLICITA  PEDIDOS  Y  CONSIGNACIONES  REFERENCIAS  BANCARIAS 

Conociendo  las  necesidades  del  comercio  e  industrias  mexicanas  y  los  centres  de  produccion  americanos,  puedo 
surtir  pedidos  para  despacho  directo,  en  condiciones  ventajosas  para  mis  clientes. 

Casa  en  la  Republica  Victor  Patron,  Apartado  105 

de  Mexico  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa 
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Girculation  Manager's  Rage 


c*€e: 


Tacked  ypjth  FACTS 

Facts  that  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  able  to  get 
and  hold  foreign  trade. 

MANUFACTURERS • BANKERS  •  EXPORTERS 

IMPORTERS  •  SHIPPERS  •  BROKERS 

ENGINEERS  •  DISTRIBUTORS 

Pan  Pacific  must  reach  your  desk  every  month. 

What  we  are  doing  for  San  Francisco  we  will  do  for 
every  trading  center  on  the  Pacific. 

Vital  facts  that  it  costs  money  to  get  right. 

One  deal  in  a  year  will  many  times  over  pay  back  to 
you  all  it  will  cost. 

You  cannot  invest  five  dollars  to  better  advantage. 

Sign  the  coupon  below.  Tear  it  out.  Hand 
'V  to  your  mailing  clerk  right  now. 


:?•? 


PAN   PACIHC 

'w   Cauiornia   street, 

San  Francisco. 

I    desire    to   receive    Pan    Pacific   each    month    by    mail. 
Please  enter  my  name  as  a  regular  subscriber  for  one  year 

(12  numbers).  I.  will  remit  $5  upon  receipt  of  bill   (after  my 
subscription  has  been  entered). 

Name    _ 


s     Street  Address 


I 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

Established  1848  Passengers  and  Freight  Under  American  Flag 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

"  The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient  " 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Hongkong 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  by  new  and  luxurious  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 
Golden  State  (August)  and  Empire  State  (July),  and  pending  delivery  of  three  other 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers,  by  the  popular  S.S.  Ecuador  (June)  and  S.S.  Columbia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Colombo,  Madras,  Calcutta 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  monthly  by  S.  S.  Creole  State  (August),  S.  S.  Wolverine 
State    (June),   Granite   State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Canal  Zone 

Passenger  and  freight   sailings   every   two   weeks 

San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings   every  ten  days — five   steamers 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Central  America,  Norfolk 

and  Baltimore 

Passenger  and  freight   (via  Panama  Canal) 

Calling  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Manzanillo,  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala, La  Libertad,  Corinto,  through  Panama  Canal, 
Kingston  and  Havana 

S.  S.  Venezuela  sails  from  San  Francisco  June  1;  from  Baltimore  July  7 
S.  S.  Colombia  sails  from  San  Francisco  July  30;   from  Baltimore  August  30 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONC-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 

Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Penang, 

Rangoon,  Calcutta 

Freight  only.     Sailings  every  ten  days — eight  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen,  Tientsin, 

Shanghai,    Manila,    Saigon,    Singapore,    Calcutta,    Colombo, 

Bombay,    Alexandria,    Bizerta,    Marseilles,    Barcelona, 

thence  Baltimore,  Cristobal,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 

and  San  Francisco  (via  Panama  Canal) 

Freight  only.     Monthly  sailings.     U.   S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 


i  Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  points  beyond  ports  of  call  | 

i  General  Offices:  1 

j  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Office:  508  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  San  Francisco  j 

i  621    MARKET   STREET  10  HANOVER  SQUARE,  New  York  | 

I  San  Francisco  *°°  EXCHANGE  PLACE.  Baltimore  | 

m  Managing  Agents,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  g 
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Second  Announcement 

Every  Large  Manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
Will  Read  This  With  Deep  Interest 

THE  FLOATING  EXPOSI- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
DUSTRIES will  be  housed  on  a 
great  ship  specially  qonstructed 
under  practical  patents  ensuring 
stability,  room  for  amusements, 
so  that  it  may  be  a  real  exposi- 
tion, so  planned  that  all  the  fea- 
tures of  a  real  exposition  may  be 
taken  to  the  great  trade  centers 
of  the  Far  East  and  consumer  in- 
terest as  well  as  dealer  interest 
and  importer  enthusiasm  created. 

A  real  ship 

A  real  show 

The  space  of 

ten  city  blocks 

At  sea  the  decks  close  in  and  it 
is  just  an  ordinary  ship.  In  port 
the  decks  slide  outward  and  there 
is  provided  an  area  where  a  won- 
derful Zone  can  be  created. 

Originally  this  ship  was  plan- 
ned as  purely  an  amusement 
proposition.  It  is  now  about  to 
be  built  as  a  business  proposition. 

Anything  from  dredges  to  silk 
handkerchiefs  can  be  demon- 
strated on  this  ship  and  space  can 
be  i^Hrved  for  the  purpose. 

Write  to  us  about  it. 

We  want  to  hear  from  manu- 
facturers, y  -  ■'■ 

SHOW  YOUR  GOODS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  Floating  Exposition  of  American  Industries 

40  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


i^ 


i^ 
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Price,  50  Cents 
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ICO,  AHOY! 


Our  Own  Gateway  to  Latin- America 


MAGAZINE  OF  THE  NVORLD 


SWAYNE  &  HOYT,  Inc. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  TO   PORTO   RICO   DIRECT 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  SANTOS 

MONTEVIDEO,  BUENOS  AIRES,  BAHIA  BLANCA 

And  Other  East  Coast  Ports  if  Inducements  Offer 

INTERCOASTAL  SERVICE 

Regular  service  via  Panama  Canal  between  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  New  Orleans, 

calling  at  Ports  East  Coast  Mexico  and  Central  America,  West  Indies  and 

Caribbean  Sea  Ports,  as  inducements  offer. 

DIRECT  SERVICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES 

—  TO  — 

MEXICO  PORTS 

LA    PAZ,    GUAYMAS,    TOPOLOBAMPO 

MAZATLAN  AND  MANZANILLO 

And  Other  Ports  if  inducements  offer 

SWAYNE  &  HOYT,  INC  SWAYNE  &  HOYT   INC 

430   Sansome   Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif.  794  Pac.  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles   Calif 

A.  M.  GILLESPIE,   INC. 
Board   of  Trade   Bldg.,   Portland,   Ore. 
A.  M.  GILLESPIE,  INC.  •  J.  H.  W.  STEELE  CO. 

715   Arctic   Bldg.,   Seattle,   Wash.  630  Common  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


v.. 
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L.  Dinkelspiel  Company,  Inc. 

115-135  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Comerclantes  al  Por  Mayor 
y  Exportadores 


TEJIDOS 


EFECTOS  DE 
VESTIR 

ARTICULOS  DE 
FANTASIA 


Tejidos  de  Algodon,  Ropa  Blanca,  Tohallas,  Serville- 
tas,  Efectos  de  Vestir,  Algodon  y  Lana,  Cedas,  Sa- 
banas,  Muselina  Blanqueada  o  sin  Blanquear,  Flanelas 
y  Lanillas,  Efectos  de  Cama,  Estampados,  etc. 

Boneteria  para  Caballeros,  Senoras  y  Ninos 
Ropa  Interior,  Camisas,  Sweaters 

Cintas,  Encajes,  Bordados 

Hilos  y  Nociones  de  todas  descripciones 


MANIAS  -  CUBRE  -  CAMAS 


Existencia  Completa 


Correspondencia  en  todas  las  lenguas 
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2024   UNIVERSITY   AVENUE,   BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS  SAYS: 

"Last  year  seventy-five  American  trading  com- 
panies were  organized  in  China,  with  the  Chinese 
people  more  friendly  than  toward  any  other  foreign 
nation.  China  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  represent  inconceivable  opportunities  for 
trade  development.  With  our  help  and  initiative, 
they  will  become  great  markets  for  our  products." 

Men  of  business  acumen  and  vision  already  see  this  —  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 
The  coming  of  the  great  freighters — the  535's,  the  Golden  State  and  the  Hawkeye  State 
— represents  their  preparation  for  it.  What  will  be  your  status  when  this  trade  comes? 

Why  not  prepare  for  THAT  BIG  INCOME?  The  following  comprehensive  course 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity — don't  miss  it. 


MARKETS 

Commercial  Geography 
Staple  Commodities 
History  of  Commerce 

FINANCE 

Exchange 

Credits  and  Collections 

Tariff  and  Expense 


LAW 


Admiralty  Lavi 
International  Laiu 
Consular  Practice 


PRACTICE 

Marketing  Methods 

Advertising 

Correspondence 

LANGUAGE 

Terminology 
Special  Language 
Special  History 

INSURANCE  AND  SURVEYS 
Marine  Insurance 
Trade  Surveys 
Risks 


TECHNIQUE 

Documents 
Warehouse  Practice 
Packing  and  Marking 

TRANSPORTATION 

Ocean  Transportation 
Overland  Transportation 
Ports  and  Terminals 


Fill  in  the  enclosed  form  and  mail  it  at  once  for  further  information  about  the 
above  course  offered  by  N.  A.  Davis,  Managing  Editor,  Pan  Pacific  Magazine,  whose 
contact  with  and  knowledge  of  Foreign  Trade  have  secured  for  him  official  recogni- 
tion as  Foreign  Trade  Advisor. 
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ARMSTRONG  SCHOOL 

2024  University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 


Gentlemen:  I    ft.      .^gf^      —      

-  i  ?5',  —/.Mil.  "     -    ",'Lr"X    J"'    ^      fKffrt 

Send  particulars  about  your  Foreign  Trade   Course  to       |    '•    .lij,...    r  r  if  r  f  r   r  l^ii  ''..    y-,,'^-^    7'^ SIiJkS'  « 


Name 


Address  


A    University   grade   business  training/' 
for  educated  men  and  <women         •*     ' 


PAN-PACIFIC 


Java-China-Japan  Lijn 

"JAVA  PACIFIC  LINE" 


Direct 


Service 


between  San  Francisco 

and  Netherlands,  East  Indies 

Japan,  China 


Sailings  every  three  weeks  for  Batavia, 
Cheribon,  Macassar,  Soerabia,  Sama- 
rang,  and  in  connection  with  Royal 
Packet  Line  K.P.M.  for  tranship- 
ment to  all  other  ports  in  Dutch  East 
Indies,  also  calling  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Hong  Kong. 


FAST  CARGO  STEAMERS— 13  KNOTS 

10,000  TONS  CARGO  CAPACITY 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY,  General  Agents,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
J.  G.  STUBBS,  Traffic  Manager,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
H.  E.  BURNETT,  Agent,  Whitehall   Building,   New   York 


Clears  your  desk 

for  action 


Saves  timp-Cloars  your  desk.  Sorts,  classi- 
fies and  distributes  your  correspondence, 
papers,  memos,  etc.  Occupies  much  less 
space  than  wire  baskets.  No  more  shuffling 
through  piles  of  papers  many  times  dally. 
Provides  a  place  for  every  paper. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  aseparatesectlon.  Any 
numlx'r  of  comi^artments  for  flat  or  ver- 
tical filing  can  bo  added  as  required.  Width 
of  each  comportment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back.  Green, 
01  k  or  maliosany  finish. 

Write  ior  free,  instructive  illustrated  folder. 
How  to  Qet  Qreater  Desk  Efficiency ' ' 


St.Louis. 


201  N.  lOlh  STREET 


IMPORTANT 
REMINDER 

Pan  Pacific  is  of  price/ess  va/ue  to  you. 

A  PAN  PACIFIC  LEAGUE  mem- 
■^^  bership  indicates  that  your  rating  and 
credit  entitles  you  to  consideration. 

The  directory  of  members  is  a  guide  to 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Pan    Pacific   annual   subscription,   $5. 

League  membership,  including  Pan 
Pacific  subscription  and  one-inch  card 
in  the  magazine  once  and  inclusion  in 
aiunial  directory,  $12. 


Herewith  please  find  $_ 


_for_ 


(subscription)    (membership)  as  above. 

Name  „ „ 

Firm _ „ 

Address  „ 

City State..- 
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RICARDO  C.  CAMPOS,  EDWIN  C.  JAMISON 

Presidente  Sect,  y  Tesorero 

Campos- Jamison  Co., /nc. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Comerciantes,  Importadores  y  Exportadores 


EXPORTACION 

Productos  Quimicos 
Sebos  y  Grasas 

Aceites  de  Coco  y  de  Algodon 

Copra — Cacahuate — Semillas  Oloeoginosas 
Tractores — Camiones — Arados — Maquinaria 
Hierro — Acero — Hoja  de  Lata 
Materiales  para  Construccion 

Pescado  en  Lata — Fruta  Seca  y  en  Conserva 
ABARROTES  EN  GENERAL 


•••••••••"•"•"I 


Especialidad  en  Articulos  para  Jaboneros 
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IMPORTACION 

Cueros  de  Res — Pieles  de  Venado  y  de  Chivo  ) 

Copra — Ajonjoli — Aceites  Vegetales 
Cacao — Canela — Especias 

Hule  (caucho) — Chicle — Cera  de  Abeja 
Cueros  y  Huesos  de  Ganado 


Dedicamos  Atencion  Especial  a  Consignaciones 

en  Comision 

OFICINAS     DE     EMBARQUES     EN 
NUEVA  YORK  Y  NUEVA  ORLEANS 

Direccion  Cablegrafica :    "RICAMPOS" 
Codigos  en  uso:     A.  B.  C.  5a  Edicion — Bentley's — Privados 
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COMPANIA  COMERCIAL  Y 
AGRICOLA  MEXICANA 

A  rmadores  e  Industriales  -  Importadores  y  Exportadores 
Agentes  Aduanales  y  de  Vapores 

Propietarios:    MOLINOS  HARINEROS  DE  LA  BAJA  CALIFORNIA 
PLANTA  EMPACADORA  DE  LA  BAJA  CALIFORNIA 


Tenemos  mercado  para  toda  clase  de  productos  Mexicanos 

Atendemos  a  la  compra  y  embarque  de  mercancias  Americanas, 

Maquinaria,  etc. 

Oficina   Principal:     700-704   EDIFICIO    DELTA,    LOS   ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA 
Sucursal:    202  CLAUS  SPRECKELS  BUILDING,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

SOLICITAMOS  CORRESPONDENCIA 


LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
Apartado  644 
Barcelona  (Espana) 


The  only  Review  published  in  Spain,  which  is  entirely  dedicated  to  promoting  business 
and  other  relations  of  all  kinds  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  general  information  it  also  publishes  articles  by  the  best  Spanish  and  American 
writers,  treating  of  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  details  of  the  economical  life  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Spain  (customs  tarififs,  Hsts  of  manufacturers,  buyers,  etc.) 

•I 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Subscription  Three  Dollars  a  Year. 
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ALL  STANDARD  CODES 


Independent  Trading  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  U.  S.  A, 


Telegraphic  Address:  "INDTRACO" 


GENE  RAL 
EXPORTERS 


AND 


IMPORTERS 


Importers  of  all  Mexican  Products  such  as  Oil,  Beans,  Peas,  Etc. 


RICE 

Beans,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,    wainut  Meats 
Fish  and  Vegetable  Oils 

CAKES,   and  Meal  (Copra,  Peanut  and  Linseed) 

Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa  Beans 

Hides,  Tallow,  Casings,  Furs 

Camphor  and  Quinine 

All  Oriental  and  European  Products 


Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Old  Metals 

Chemicals 

Rebuilt  Autos,  Any  Make  or  Model 

Lumber 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits,  Machinery 

California  Rice  Growers 

Baled  Newspapers 
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PAN  PACIFIC  has  been  double-dated  three  times. 

But   every   annual    subscriber   will   get   twelve 
numbers. 

The  double-dating  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
planning     bigger     things,     better     things,     different 
things,  and  our  plans  are  not  complete  yet. 

Our  loyal  friends  and  our  new  acquaintances  who 
will  become  our  friends  will  get  the  benefit  of  what 
these    plans    mean. 

At    least,    change    means    life    and    growth,    and 
sometimes   courage. 

Our  plan  is  to  make  PAN  PACIFIC  in  every  way 
worth  while,  constructive,  sane,  aggressive  and  cos- 
mopolitan. 

Join  our  family  now. 

It   Pays   to    Read    PAN    PACIFIC 
Subscribe 

PAN  PACIFIC, 

40   California   Street, 

San  Francisco. 

I   desire   to   receive    Pan    Pacific   each    month    by    mail. 
Please  enter  my  name  as  a  regular  subscriber  for  one  year 
(12  numbers).  1  will  remit  $5  upon  receipt  of  bill   (after  my 
subscription  has  been  entered). 
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CONSULTING  AND  EXPORTING  ENGINEER 

Member  American  Society  Mechanicar  Engineers 
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PAN  PACIFIC  is  devoted  to  the  friendly  development  of 
COMMERCE  among  ALL  countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  aims  to  give  authentic  information  bearing  upon 
the  creation  of  PERMANENT  Foreign  Trade;  that  the 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  may  rest  upon  an  en- 
during basis  of  reciprocal  benefaction  to  all  peoples  who  look 
to  America  for  aiding  financial  and  industrial  advancement. 

AMERICAN  CONSULS  are  privileged  to  send  cards  of  in- 
troduction with  Foreign  Buyers  to  PAN  PACIFIC  fully  as- 
sured that  such  cards  will  entitle  buyers  to  all  the  PRIVI- 
LEGES of  our  EDUCATIONAL  and  INFORMATION  Bu- 
reaus,  while   traveling  in   the   United   States. 
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Mexico    City 

Banking 
Corporation 

S.  A. 

Avenida  F.  I.  Madero  14— P.O.  Box  B3  BIS. 

Cable:  Mexcitbank 

MEXICO    CITY.    D.    F. 

Is  fully  equipped  to  serve  its  clients 
both  abroad  and  in  Mexico 


BANKS.  BANKERS,  CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
ARE  INVITED  TO  AVAIL  THEM- 
SELVES OF  THE  FACILITIES  OF 
THIS  INSTITUTION 

Foreign  Banking  Transactions  of  Every 
Description 

Drafts  Accepted  and  Credits  Confirmed  for 

Financing  Shipments  in  and  Out 

of  Mexico 

Commercial  and  Travelers'  Letters  of 
Credit  Issued 

Buys  and  Sells  Foreign  Exchange  and 
Foreign  Moneys 

Telegraphic  Payments  Throughout  Mexico 
and  Abroad 

Collections  Handled  on  All  Parts  of 
Mexico  and  Abroad 

Special  Services 

Information  Regarding  All  Phases  of 
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international  commerce 


Porto  Rico  the  Switzerland  of  America 

T'Ae  Cultured  Citizens  of  the  Loveliest  Island  in  any  Ocean  Invite 
Closer  Social  and  'Trade  Relations  with  their  Fellow  Americans 


By  Clarence  Ferguson 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  Porto  Rico — the  Switzerland  of  America — especially 
about  its  picturesque  scenery,  historical  points  of  interest,  great  system  of  auto- 
mobile roads  and  unexcelled  climate  but  little  attention  has  been  given  in  the  press 
of  the  mainland,  to  the  splendid  characteristics  of  its  people. 

The  birth  of  the  germ  of  progress  in  Porto  Rico  occurred  nearly  400  years  ago, 
when  the  first  Spanish  colonists  landed  on  its  shores  and  from  that  time  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain,  as  in  its  other  colonies,  brought  Porto  Rico  up  from  the  original  condition  in 
which  it  was  discovered  in  1493,  to  a  state  of  modern  civilization  and  placed  it  on  the 
road  to  further  development. 

When  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  Spanish  settlement  on  the  mainland,  was  first  settled, 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  then  known  as  the  city  of  Porto  Rico  had  passed  through  half  a 
century  of  its  history  and  its  inhabitants  had  erected  buildings  and  fortifications  that  are 
still  standing,  some  of  them  being  in  use  today. 

The  Porto  Rican  descends  from  the  finest 
stock  of  Europe  and  he  has  lost  nothing  in 
breeding  or  training.  Porto  Rico,  today, 
answers  all  demands  for  those  who  would 
live  in  a  country  filled  with  charm.  No- 
where can  be  found  a  more  cultured  and 
gracious  class  of  people.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  their  courtesy  and  solicitude  to 
please  others. 

The  politeness,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Latin-American,  is  evidenced  everywhere. 
Even  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  one 
can  not  fail  to  note  the  hospitality  exhib- 
ited toward  the  stranger.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  share  their  home  and  consider  it 
an  honor  to  do  so.  They  possess  a  fasci- 
nating manner.  Hospitality,  politeness  and 
happiness  are  evident  on  every  side.  The 
home  life  is  ideal  and  the  beautiful  chil- 
dren are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to  the 
island. 

WOMEN    FAMED   FOR    BEAUTY 

The  social  life  of  Porto  Rico  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world  and  the  island  is  well  supplied  with 
handsome  clubs  and  casinos.  At  the  bril- 
liant balls  can  be  seen  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  types  of  women  in  the  world 
and  not  even  in  New  York  or  Paris  are 
they  better  gowned.  Many  of  these  people 
are  as  much  at  home  in  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope as  in  the  United  States.  The  beauti- 
ful homes  in  their  tropical  settings  com- 
pare with  those  in  California. 

Some  of  the  greatest  orators  and  writers 
are  to  be  found  here.  Porto  Rico  has  pro- 
duced numerous  authors,  both  prose  and 
verse,  many  noteworthy  poets  and  historians 


BIRTHPLACE    OF    MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 

pORTO  RICO:  The  Jewel  of  the 
■I  Caribbean  sea.  The  isle  of  eternal 
spring,  whose  palm-clad  peaks  and 
crystal  streams  diversify  fertile  plains 
and  lovely  valleys  rich  in  resources 
and  production  and  populous  with  in- 
telligent and  prosperous  citizens,  400 
years  American  and  intensely  loyal  to 
the  Union. 

Where  this  monument  stands  Co- 
lumbus, in  the  name  of  old  Spain, 
turned  over  a  neiv  page  in  history  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. 

American  national  sentiment  can 
indicate  no  more  venerable  spot  be- 
neath the  Stars  and  Stripes,  nor  Amer- 
ican business  find  any  more  inviting 
field  than  Porto  Rico. 


of  international  fame  and  wonderful  artists. 
In  the  professional  world  here,  you  will  rind 
brilliant  lawyers,  proficient  medical  men 
and  wonderful  surgeons.  It  is  a  country 
where  the  company  of  brilliant  minds  can 
be  enjoyed. 

In  almost  every  country,  Porto  Ricans 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  some  pur- 
suit of  life  or  other.  Their  name  and  their 
island  is  connected  with  some  of  the  great- 
est events  known  to  mankind.     It  was  on 


this  island  that  Morse  made  the  first  tests 
of  his  telegraph.  The  greatest  treatise  on 
international  law,  it  is  claimed,  was  written 
by  a  Porto  Rican.  Educators  from  this 
island  have  been  selected  by  many  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  for  their  universities. 

TYPE  OF  PORTO  RICAN  NOBILITY 

A  classic  example  of  a  renowned  Porto 
Rican,  who  won  fame  throughout  the  His- 
panic-American world  is  that  of  Eugenio 
Maria  de  Hostos,  great  educator,  interna- 
tional lawyer  and  promoter.  It  was  de 
Hostos  who  put  across  the  idea  of  the  great 
Trans-Andine  Railway  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
gentine and  Chile  and  later  projected  the 
railway  to  Cerra  de  Pasco  in  Peru.  Long 
before  the  universities  had  opened  their 
courses  to  women,  this  man  persuaded  the 
Chilean  Government  to  admit  them  to  the 
departments  of  law  and  medicine.  This  re- 
markable man  was  educated  in  Spain,  trav- 
eled all  through  Latin-America  and  came 
to  be  a  recognized  authority  in  literature 
and  politics  in  Argentine,  Chile,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Cuba  and  other  countries. 

Much  of  interest  could  be  written  about 
the  successful  business  men  of  the  island. 
They  are  of  the  highest  type.  Failures  in 
business  are  practically  unknown.  They 
are  the  best  example  of  commercial  hon- 
esty that  I  have  ever  encountered.  Al- 
though there  is  keen  competition,  the  great- 
est consideration  and  cordiality  in  every 
day  life  exists.  No  doubt,  much  of  the 
success  is  due  to  the  vital  interest  which  em- 
ployers take  in  their  employes. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  this  little 
island  during  the  late  war,  is  a  good  proof 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  The  Porto  Rican  regiment  of  in- 
fantry was  the  first  in  the  United  States 
regular  army  to  be  recruited  up  to  its  full 
war  strength  and  thts  fine  regiment  was 
sent  to  guard  the  Panama  Canal,  a  mighty 
and  glorious  undertaking.  To  Porto  Rico 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  paid  a  higher 
price  for  the  two  pounds  of  White  House 
wool  auctioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross,  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  to 
every  single  appeal  made  for  funds  these 
people  responded  gallantly. 
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Porto  Rico's  food  commission  law  was 
approved  on  April  12,  1917,  before  the  war 
was  a  week  old  and  long  before  the  Federal 
law  or  any  of  the  State  laws  had  been 
passed.  The  manner  in  which  the  youth 
responded  should  command  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  our  nation  should  feel 
proud  of  all  that  Porto  Rico  has  done. 

The  wonderful  strides  that  Porto  Rico 
has  made  in  all  things  during  the  last  20 
years  speaks  volumes  for  their  progressive- 
ness  and  (jovern  Yager  says  in  his  annaiil 
report :  "This  progress  constitutes  a  rec- 
ord which  probably  can  not  be  equaled  by 
any  people  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Much  of  it  is  due 
to  the  liberality  and  generous  aid  of  the 
American  Government,  but  most  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  the  splendid  co-operation 
of  the  people  of  the  island  themselves. 
Without  their  co-operation  little  of  this  pro- 
gress could  have  been  made." 

Porto  Rico  is  pierced  in  every  direction, 
from  the  sea,  over  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  valleys,  by  a  wonder- 
ful system  of  automobile  roads.  In  fact, 
Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  pioneer  communi- 
ties in  the  "Good  Road  Movement."  Every 
one  of  the  76  muiu'cipalities  can  be  reached 
by  automobile,  over  roads  which  can  not  be 
outclassed  anywhere. 

DELIGHT    TO    MOTORISTS 

In  motoring  over  the  beautiful  military 
road,  one  of  the  greatest  highways  in  the 
world,  one  is  filled  with  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  skill  and  labor  which  pro- 
duced this  marvelous  feat  of  engineering. 


PAN-PACIFIC 


From  the  time  one  leaves  San  Juan,  the 
capital  city,  to  motor  over  the  great  mili- 
tary road  to  Ponce,  a  distance  of  100  miles, 
one's  imagination  is  delighted  with  the  pic- 
turesque chalets,  their  variety  of  construc- 
tion, magnificence  and  comfort  and  the  glo- 
rious gardens  and  palm  trees,  sugar  cane 
fields,  coffee  trees  (with  their  crimson  ber- 
ries), flamboyant  or  fire  trees  (with  their 
huge  flame  of  colored  blossoms),  orange 
and  grapefruit  trees. 

The  tropical  growth,  lining  the  road  on 
both  sides  for  the  entire  distance,  can  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  exclamations  of  delight 
from  the  sight-seer.  Those  who  admire  the 
roads  in  California,  would  revel  in  those 
of  Porto  Rico.  Nowhere,  can  be  found, 
such  a  kaleidoscopic  panorama,  incorporat- 
ing the  grandeur  of  Switzerland,  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  tropics  and  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  locomotion  of  a  New  York  boule- 
vard. 

LIKE  A  HUGE  PARK 

Porto  Rico  can  best  be  described  as  a 
huge  park,  as  well  kept  as  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  clean  and  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  The  visitor,  who  knows  Porto  Rico 
and  its  people,  looks  back  to  pleasant  mem- 
ories and  forward  with  sincere  hope  of 
some  day  returning.  The  endless  variety 
of  charm  to  be  found  in  the  fascinating 
manner  of  these  people,  will  linger  in  your 
memory  always.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
country  I  have  ever  seen  but  its  greatest 
charm  is  the  people,  themselves. 

Porto  Rico  is  the  gateway  to  South 
America.     President  Harding  is  quoted  as 


COLUMBUS    SPRINGS,    AT    AQUADILLA,    PORTO    RICO,    WHERE    HE    REPLENISHED 

HIS   WATER   SUPPLY 


There  are  parts  of  this  road,  which  can  be 
described  as  a  perfect  figure  eight,  in 
climbing  to  a  summit,  where  the  grandest 
panorama  on  earth  can  be  described — a  view 
where  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Caribbean,  lie  at  your  right  and  left  hands 
respectively  and  from  which  point,  more 
than  20  towns  can  be  seen.  Some  of  the 
roads  are  centuries  old  and  veritable  mon- 
uments of  early  Spanish  military  engineer- 
ing. 


saying,  "my  fondest  hope  is  to  see  the 
Americas — North,  Central  and  South — 
united  in  the  purpose  of  living  peacefully 
and  in  co-operation." 

This  policy  toward  the  Latin-Americas 
should  be  one  of  the  ambitions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  com- 
mercial and  social  relations  with  the  citi- 
zens of  those  countries  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  ways  to  attain  the  position  we 
desire  is,  to  select  our  commercial  delegates 


MR.  FERGUSON  ON  PORTO 
RICO 

CLARENCE  FERGUSON  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico, 
having  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  he  has  come  in  contact  luith.  He 
knows  their  home  and  social  life  in- 
timately, having  lived  among  them 
five  years,  he  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence of  the  best  men  in  Porto  Rico 
as  friends  and  all  that  word  implies. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  rich  in  knowledge  of 
Latin  speaking  peoples,  having  lived 
and  traveled  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  most  interesting  to  listen 
to  his  narratives  of  Porto  Rico  and 
its  people.  Their  charming  hospital- 
ity and  ivarm  friendship  make  him 
feel  homesick  ivhen  away  from  them 
any  length  of  time. 


and  business  representatives  from  the  men 
who  can  understand  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Latin-American.  If  the  finan-. 
ciers,  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the 
United  States  mean  to  bid  for  first  place 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  fields  of 
South  America,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  negotiate  through  those  who  can  more 
readily  facilitate  matters  with  the  South 
American  business  man. 

This  finality  can  only  be  attained  by 
picking  the  tactful,  wide-awake,  tolerant 
and  diplomatic  type  of  trained  men  to  go 
there,  in  representation  of  United  States 
commerce  and  finance.  The  language  which 
South  Americans  speak  generally  is  not  the 
everyday,  right-to-the-point,  business  ver- 
nacular which  many  North  Americans  use. 

There  is  something  more  which  goes  uith 
the  man  who  knows  that  language,  if  he 
knows  and  comprehends  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  business  men  of  Spanish  ancestry. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  advanced 
and  progressive  type  of  the  Latin- American, 
whether  in  social  or  business  circles,  is  a 
man  of  culture,  educated  in  European 
schools,  who  knows  and  reads  along  lines 
other  than  that  of  his  specific  calling. 

We  must  declare  ourselves  openly  for  a 
policy  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  respect  with 
those  peoples,  and  thereupon  assert  our  good 
faith  in  the  matter  through  unequivocal 
channels. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  AT  DOOR 

Opportunity  knocks  at  our  door  through 
the  channels  of  Porto  Rico.  The  people  of 
South  America  and  Porto  Rico  speak  the 
same  tongue  and  they  have  the  same  cus- 
toms and  tastes.  The  Porto  Ricans  are 
American  citizens,  living  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  the  peo[-)le  of  the  United 
States,  who  foster  finance  and  advance  com- 
merce, should  realize  that,  at  their  very 
door  can  be  found  the  elements  which  are 
most  essential  in  the  expansion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  relations  with  the  southern  con- 
tinent. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  Porto  Ricans 
have  grown  with  the  standards  and  meth- 
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ods  of  American  education  and  business 
life.  They  have  proven  that  they  could 
and  would  offer  their  dearest  and  best  to 
the  cause  of  world  democracy  and  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Porto  Rico  is  the 
ideal  choice  for  the  great  mission  that 
awaits  our  Nation,  to  the  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Little  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  past  by  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  our  island.  At  this  time  when 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  loyal  Amer- 
ican to  encourage  trade  and  commerce  with 
all  Pan-American  countries,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Rico  to  this  end. 

SOLVING  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

Much  is  being  done  to  solve  various 
phases  of  the  Latin-American  trade  prob- 
lem. Banking  facilities  have  been  extended, 
steamship  lines  are  being  opened,  a  multi- 
plicity of  trade  journals  and  other  media 
has  been  established ;  still  the  need  for  men 
persists,  trained  men,  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  go.  Every  authority  insists  that  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of 
American  travelers  in  the  South  American 
field,  has,  in  the  past,  been  their  lack  of 
the  native  language  and  their  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  viewpoint  and  of  other 
local  complications  that  might  effect  the  de- 
tails of  the  prospective  transaction. 

There  are  many  Porto  Ricans,  represent- 
ing American  firms  in  South  America, 
young  men  who  are  making  marvelous  rec- 
ords for  the  concerns  they  represent  and 
there  are  many  others  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity for  assisting  to  handle  this  trade. 


JUAN,    PORTO    RICO,    WHERE    BATHING 
DAY    IN    THE   YEAR 


The  quality  of  the  youth  of  Porto  Rico 
can  not  be  exceled.  They  can  master  vo- 
cations in  any  walk  of  life.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  utilizing  Porto  Ricans,  with 
their  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  institutions 
and  their  high  degree  of  individual  initia- 
tive, should  appeal  to  those  concerns  seek- 
ing the  South  American  trade. 

If  properly  selected  from  among  the 
trained  and  cultured  elements,  Porto  Ricans 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  asset  to 
North  American  finance  and  enterprise. 
The  United  States  of  America  thus  is 
shown  to  have  the  great  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  South  Americans  in  their  own 
tongue  and  through  men  kindred  to  them  in 
blood  and  traditions,  for  Porto  Rico  is  the 
gateway  to  South  America,  leading  to  the 
golden  opportunities  existing  there. 


Porto  Rico  Offers 
Natural  Markets  for 
Products  of  California 


CALIFORNIA  will  find  a  great  field 
in  Porto  Rico,  as  a  market  for  her 
products.  All  foodstuffs  now  consumed 
throughout  the  entire  island  are  brought 
into  it  from  the  United  States.  Breadstuffs 
amounting  to  $21,565,020  were  imported 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  of 
which  $21,461,350  came  from  the  United 
States.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of 
$4,213,910  over  the  preceding  year. 

Fertilizers  valued  at  $3,573,248,  in- 
creased $1,574,699.  Meat  $6,887,519,  in- 
creased $2,063,702.  Dairy  products  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  valued  at 
$1,624,603,  show  an  increase  of  $409,173 
over  the  previous  year. 

Importation  of  fish  and  fish  products 
from  the  United  States  increased  by  $449,- 
691.  The  importation  of  beans  and  dried 
peas  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $1,589,303. 

California  produces  almost  everything 
that  is  consumed  in  Porto  Rico  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  steamship  service  be- 
tween the  islands  and  San  Francisco,  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  of  command- 
ing interest  to  those  seeking  new  markets 
for    their    products. 

On  account  of  shipping  facilities,  which 
have  recently  been  opened  between  the  ports 
of  San  Francisco  and  those  of  Porto  Rico, 
California  is  for  the  first  time  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  New  York  for  this  trade. 
Porto  Rico  buys  lumber,  canned  goods  of 
all  kinds,  rice,  beans,  butter,  condensed 
milk,  cheese,  crackers,  fish,  meat,  cereals, 
flour,  candies,  cement,  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
fertilizers,  nuts,  olives  and  olive  oil,  paints, 
papers,  chemicals,  toilet  articles,  drugs  and 
medicines,  earthern  and  stone  and  china 
ware,  jute  bags,  fruits,  onions,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  English  walnuts,  raisins  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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Porto  Rico  Progress  Aids  National  Growth 

Contribution    of  Is/and  Development   to    Wealth   and  Prestige 
of  the  United  States  is  Far  Greater  than  Generally  Understood 


By  Major  John  B.  Jeffery 
Director  of  National  and  International  Publicity 


MAJ.  JOHN  B.  JEFFERY 


THE  splendid 
progress  Porto 
Rico  is  making,  a 
development  which 
is  contributing  its 
full  share  to  our  na- 
tional growth  and 
prestige,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  ap- 
parent along  educa- 
tional lines,  especially  in  the  branches  of 
the  professions. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico,  with  its 
liberal  arts,  law  and  pharmacy,  and 
other  institutions  located  at  Rio  Piedras, 
and  its  college  of  agriculture  and  mechan- 
ical arts,  located  at  Mayaguez,  is  proving 
increasingly  efficient  each  year.  The  island 
government  maintains  official  medical,  phar- 
macial,  dental  and  veterinary  examining 
boards  who  periodically  admit  to  practice 
the  several  professions,  qualified  Porto 
Rican  boys  and  girls. 

NATURAL    TENDENCY    TO    LAW 

The  Latin-American  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion has  a  strong  bent  for  the  law.  In 
their  universities,  the  legal  courses  are  al- 
ways crowded  and  in  many  respects  are 
more  broadly  scholarly  and  less  technical 
than  ours.  Despite  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
ponderance in  population  in  the  Americas, 
there  are  more  Latin-American  interna- 
tional lawyers  whose  names  are  known  to 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THIS 
COAST 

JJ/F  of  the  United  States  suffer 
yy  greatly  from  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico, 
who  are  a  part  of  our  great  Na- 
tion— a  people  who  are  as  enthusiastic 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  who  have  always 
been  ready  and  among  the  first  to 
show  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
our  flag.  The  more  we,  of  this  great 
Pacific  Coast  know  of  them,  their 
habits,  customs  and  point  of  view,  the 
better  for  all. 


the  elite  of  the  European  legal  fraternity 
than  the  United  States  can  boast  today,  and 
we  have  no  need  to  apologize  for  our  bar- 
risters. 

Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Porto  Rico 
are  playing  a  leading  part  in  shaping  leg- 
islation and  in  molding  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  progressive  measures.  The 
Porto  Ricans,  as  a  class,  are  men  of  courage 
— considerate  and  sympathetic.  They  pos- 
sess great  business  capacity,  cultured  man- 
ner and  brilliant  minds. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  men 
of  afifairs  of  Porto  Rico  are  just  as  wordly 
wise  and  progressive  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  They  are  of  the  old  school,  a 
school  which  has  given  to  the  world  its 
best  and  truest  men.     They  are  ready  to 
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serve  a  public  cause  at  all  times,  and  in  any 
capacity.    They  are  loyal  to  a  degree. 

HIGH   TONE   TO   PUBLIC   OFFICE 

Porto  Ricans  point  with  just  pride  to 
the  fact  that  their  political  life  has  engaged 
the  thoughtful  activity  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  island.  Not  only  the  professions, 
notably  the  law  and  medicine,  have  con- 
tributed their  leaders  to  the  work  of  leg- 
islation and  administration,  but  the  strong- 
est Porto  Rican  business  men  have  given  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  solution  of 
those  problems  of  general  welfare.  This 
disinterested  service  has  given  a  high  tone 
to  public  office  in  Porto  Rico  and  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  corruption  in  politics 
that  many  communities,  far  older  in  their 
enjoyment  of  republican  institutions,  might 
well  covet. 

The  island  is  making  most  satisfactory 
progress  along  civic  lines  and  in  welfare 
work.  The  Hon.  Antonio  Barcelo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate,  made  an 
address  some  time  ago  in  which  he  sum- 
marized some  of  the  advanced  steps  taken 
by  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves,  in  enact- 
ing laws  that  should  make  for  the  enlight- 
ened welfare  of  their  people.  Said  Mr. 
Barcelo: 

"We  enacted  a  Workingmen's  Compensation 
Act,  which  few  can  improve  or  equal,  even  in 
the  United  States  proper.  The  sums  which  un- 
der that  act  are  distributed  among  injured  work- 
ingmen  have  exceeded  in  some  months  the 
amount  of  $30,000.  M'e  have  regulated  the  work 
of  women  and  children;  we  have  enacted  the 
eight-hour  law  for  the  public  service,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  extend  the  measure  to  pri- 
vate enterprises;  we  have  established  a  min- 
imum salary  for  women  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations. 

HOUSES  PROVIDED  FOR  WORKMEN' 
"We  have  provided  for  a  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses  for  workingmen ;  we  have 
prescribed  sanitation  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  workingmen  in  the  places  where  they 
work  and  safety  regulations  for  modern  scaf- 
folding as  adopted  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. We  have  made  large  appropriations  for 
public  charity,  for  the  asylums  of  homeless  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  educated,  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  until  they  are 
returned  to  society  so  that  they  may  be  useful  to 
themselves,   their  families  and   their  country. 

"We  have  also  legislated  regulating  the  load 
or  weight  to  be  carried  by  workingmen ;  we  have 
determined  the  duties  of  employers  in  cases  of 
strikes;  we  have  protected  and  'extended  school 
lunchrooms  for  poor  children  in  all  pubilc 
schools;  we  have  determined  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  cases  of  claims  of  farm  laborers 
against  their  employers  for  salary;  we  have  reg- 
ulated the  hours  of  business  so  that  offices  and 
establishments  shall  remain  closed  on  Sundays 
and  holidays;  we  have  made  compulsory  the 
employment  of  phjsicians,  surgeons  and  dis- 
pensaries in  sugar  mills  and  other  factories,  at 
the  expense  of  the  employers,  and  for  ihe  benefit 
of  the  workingmen.  We  have  protected  work- 
ingmen in  their  liberty  as  members  of  labor 
organizations  from  interference  by  their  em- 
.ployers. 
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"In  public  education  our  annual  appropria- 
tions for  1919  reached  the  sum  of  three  million 
dollars,  without  including  municipal  levies, 
which  exceed  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  and 
we  have  also  created  night  schools  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country.  All  of  this  and  much  more 
which  I  cannot  enumerate  at  the  present  time 
is  the  work  of  our  legislature  for  the  benefit  of 
our  working  classes." 

FOR    MAINTENANCE    OF    ROADS 

During  1919,  $1,167,601  was  expended 
for  the  maintenance,  repair  and  construc- 
tion of  insular  roads  and  bridges.  This 
work  is  to  be  continued  and  the  legislature 
authorized  the  issuance  of  an  additional 
$1,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  road-building  program. 


Public  welfare  work  is  under  way,  nota- 
bly in  the  city  of  Aguadilla,  whose  houses 
were  destroyed  by  a  tidal  wave,  following 
the  earthquake  in  October,  1918.  Houses 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  poor  people 
from  funds  publicly  contributed,  and  gen- 
erally the  welfare  of  that  portion  of  the 
population,  a  no  greater  proportion  than 
exists  in  most  American  cities,  is  being 
looked  after  along  systematic  and  generous 
lines. 

The  population  figures  are  of  the  greatest 
interest.  The  total  population  as  enumer- 
ated in   1920  is   1,297,772,  an  increase  of 


til  now  it  has  reached  the  tremendous  aver- 
age of  377.8  per  square  mile.  Even  as  it 
stands  today,  this  is  an  enormous  population 
for  an  island  situated  as  is  Porto  Rico,  al- 
most entirely  without  large  cities  supported 
by  manufacturing  industries,  and  so  largely 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  the  employ- 
ment of  its  people. 

COMMERCE    OF    THE    ISLAND 

Commercial  business  was  active  and 
growing  throughout  the  year.  Both  the 
proof  and  the  cause  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  unprecedented  volume  of  external  trade. 
The  increase  in  money  value  of  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  was  so  extraordinary  that 


FORT    SAN    CRISTOBAL,    SAN   JUAN,   PORTO    RICO 


Public  works  are  maintained,  improved 
and  projected  in  all  the  cities  and  towns; 
comprehensive  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  nat- 
ural water  power  resources  of  the  island, 
which  are  sufficient  to  eventually  practically 
fill  all  power  requirements  to  the  exclusion 
of  coal  and  other  fuel. 

There  is  no  coal  in  the  island  and  its  im- 
portation is,  of  course,  an  expensive  prop- 
osition. Great  developments  along  these 
lines  can  be  expected  within  the  next  few 
years.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not 
only  is  there  a  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  products  of  the  island,  notably  its  tre- 
mendous sugar  crop,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  large  quantities  of  sugar  cane  from 
Jamaica  and  San  Domingo  are  brought  to 
the  island  for  refinement,  the  possibilities 
along  this  line  are  apparent. 


179,760  in  the  nine  and  a  half  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  previous  census,  and 
an  increase  of  344,579  since  the  first  census 
taken  by  the  American  administration  in 
1899.  The  last  census  taken  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  was  that  of  1887,  when 
the  total  population  was  announced  to  be 
798,565.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years 
of  the  Spanish  regime  the  population  in- 
creased 221,595,  or  30  per  cent.  During 
the  twenty-one  years  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment it  has  increased  344,579,  or  36  per 
cent. 

In  the  Spanish  period  the  average  increase 
was  1.36  per  cent  per  year.  In  the  Ameri- 
can period  it  has  been  1.71  per  cent  per 
year.  The  most  significant  thing  about  these 
figures  is  that  the  population  of  Porto  Rico 
has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly  for 
the  last  forty-three  years  under  both  the 
Spanish  and  American  administrations  un- 


it seems  almost  incredible.  The  total  ex- 
ports were  $150,811,449,  an  increase  of 
about  90  per  cent  over  that  of  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  about  $70,000,000  more  than 
the  highest  record  for  all  previous  years. 
The  imports  also  broke  all  previous  records, 
reaching  a  total  of  $96,388,534.  This  is 
about  50  per  cent  greater  than  of  the  pre- 
vious year  or  of  any  previous  year. 

The  total  external  trade  of  the  island 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $247,199,- 
983,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent  over  the  fig- 
ures for  the  previous  year,  which  were  the 
highest  on  record.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports exceeded  that  of  imports  by  $54,422,- 
915,  twice  as  much  as  in  any  previous  year. 
The  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  island  continuously  since  1907,  and  the 
total  amount  of  these  trade  balances  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  is  $188,858,986,  which  is 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  assess- 
ment of  all  the  property  of  the  island. 
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THIS   ROAD   IS   UNSURPASSED    IN    SCENIC    BEAUTY 


All  of  the  internal  business  of  the  island 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  large  ex- 
ternal trade  and  seems  to  be  growing  and 
in  a  state  of  general  prosperity.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  1920  there  were  seventy 
new  corporations  organized  with  a  total 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $12,756,000,  and 
a  total  paid-in  capital  of  $1,152,110  to  be- 
gin with.  This  is  the  largest  number  or- 
ganized in  any  fiscal  year  since  the  new 
corporation  law  went  into  effect  in  1 902. 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  corpora- 
tions, fourteen  new  foreign  corporations 
were  authorized  to  transact  business  in 
Porto  Rico  during  the  year,  with  total  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  $39,296,200. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  corporations,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  fifteen  above  the  figures  for  the 
previous  year,  and  illustrate  the  increase  of 
capital  and  the  general  expansion  of  busi- 
ness. 

NEW  TRADE-MARKS  REGISTERED 

In  addition  to  these  new  corporations, 
there  were  registered  during  the  year  188 
trade  marks,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent  over 
the  previous  vear  and  268  per  cent  over  the 
year  1918. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 


the  fiscal  year  1919-20  aggregated  $247,- 
199,983,  an  increase  of  $105,303,583  over 
the  previous  year,  which  was  a  record  year. 
Imports  were  valued  at  $96,388,534,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  $33,988,174,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1918-19,  and  ex- 
ports valued  at  $150,811,449  showed  a  gain 


of  $71,315,409.  Breadstulifs  amounting  to 
$21,565,029  were  imported  during  the  year, 
of  which  $21,461,350  came  from  the  United 
States  and  $103,679  from  foreign  countries. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  of  $4,213,- 
919  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal 
items  were  rice,  valued  at  $14,194,688,  and 
wheat  flour,  at  $5,110,710,  representing  in- 
creases of  $2,073,022  and  $746,918  over 
the  previous  year. 

Importations  of  cotton  goods  jumped  up 
$10,898,343  from  $7,122,932  in  1918  to 
$18,021,275  in  1919;  cars  and  carriages, 
valued  at  $2,372,228,  showed  an  increase  of 
$1,126,088;  fertilizers,  valued  at  $3,573,-' 
248,  increased  $1,574,699;  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  $5,228,955,  increased  $1,284- 
546;  leather  goods,  $3,918,335,  showed  an 
increase  of  $2,137,941;  meat  $6,887,519, 
increased  $2,063,702.  Dairy  products  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  valued  at 
$1,624,603,  show  an  increase  of  $409,173 
over  the  previous  year,  and  from  foreign 
countries  a  raise  of  $151,741,  from  $19,808 
in  1919  to  $171,549  in  1920.  The  value 
of  jute  bags  imported  from  the  United 
States  shows  an  increase  of  $80,363.  Im- 
portations of  fish  and  fish  products  from 
the  United  States  increased  by  $449,691 
and  from  foreign  countries  by  $671,355. 
The  importation  of  beans  and  dried  peas 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$1,589,303  and  from  foreign  countries  $10,- 
712,  aggregating  $1,600,915,  an  increase  of 
$522,953  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

The  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  418,912  short  tons,  valued  at 
$98,802,436.  In  addition  476  tons,  valued 
at  $121,314  were  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  exportations  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  amounted  to  20,507,565  pounds, 
valued  at  $13,416,388,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  2,648,006  pounds  and  of  $4,995,- 
805  over  the  previous  year's  figures.  The 
exportations  of  coffee  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  908,577  pounds,  valued  at 
$264,981,  and  to  foreign  countries  31,868,- 
177  pounds,  valued  at  $8,769,047.  These 
figures  represent  an  increase  of  632,048 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $196,039  over  the 
previous  year  with  the  United  States. 


TERMINAL    STATION,   A>[ERICAN   RAILPOAD,    SAN   JUAN 
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Progress  of  Island   Is  World's  Record 

Advance  in  Two  Decades  is  Not  Surpassed  in  History  of  Nations^  Teople 
of  Porto  Rico  Co-operating  For  betterment  With  American  Government 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  HIGHWAYS— THE  MILITARY  ROAD— PORTO  RICO 


GOVERNOR  YAGER  says  in  his  an- 
nual report  that  "the  progress  which 
Porto  Rico  has  made  in  the  past  two 
decades,  constitute  a  record,  which  probably 
can  not  be  equaled  by  any  people,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  liberality  and  gen- 
erous aid  of  the  American  Government  and 
people,  but  most  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  themselves.  Without  their  co-oper- 
ation little  of  this  progress  could  have  been 
made.  But  they  have  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  every  single  opportunity  offered 
them  for  improvement. 

"With  patriotic  devotion  to  their  island 
and  with  a  real  aspiration  for  progress,  they 
have  made  a  quick  response  to  all  the 
changes  that  were  necessary  for  develop- 
ment. In  education,  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, they  have  offered  their  co-opera- 
tion and  aid  to  the  forces  that  have  made 
for  betterment.  It  seems  easy  to  predict, 
that,  barring  untoward  and  unexpected 
events,  the  next  two  decades  will  see  even 
more  wonderful  progress  and  development 
in  Porto  Rico." 

GRATIFYING   EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
conditions  of  the  present  are  most  gratify- 
ing. In  the  last  two  decades  there  has 
been  created  in  Porto  Rico  a  modern  dem- 
ocratic school  system.  As  to  the  character 
of  the  school  buildings  they  are  thorughly 
modern    in   construction.      Each    year   sees 


more  and  more  attention  given  to  the  work 
of  the  rural  schools.  School  libraries  are 
an  established  feature  of  both  urban  and 
rural  schools. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico,  with  its 
liberal  arts,  law  and  pharmacy  and  other 
institutions,  located  in  Rio  Piedras  and 
its  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts,  located  at  Mayaguez,  is  proving  in- 
creasingly efficient  each  year.  The  Island 
Government  maintains  official  medical, 
pharmacial,  dental  and  veterinary  examin- 
ing boards  who  periodically  admit  to  prac- 
tice qualified   Porto  Rican  boys  and  girls. 

Above  all  the  variety  and  character  of 
the  education,  the  spirit  and  quality  of  the 


PROTECT  PORTO  RICO  COFFEE 

Twenty  thousand  coffee  planters  of  Porto 
Rico  want  a  protective  tariff  that  will  en- 
able them  to  meet  the  competition  of  for- 
eign coffees  in  the  United  States  market. 
Port'o  Rico  coffee,  is  of  a  particularly  high 
quality  and  more  than  150,000  acres  of 
land  are  iMider  cultiva,'tion  to  coffee  on  the 
island.  .  The  indXistry  directly  affects  400,- 
000  persons  and,. has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The 
National  Coffee  Growers'  Association  of 
Porto  Rico  recently  filed  a  brief  with  the 
Congressional  'Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  praying  that  foreign  coffees  be  ex- 
cluded-fronOhe  "free  li-st:""-Co»ee-"is  the 
poor  man's  industry  on  the  island,  and  its 


work  have  been  broadened,  modernized  and 
liberalized,  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century. 
There  have  been  529  public  school  buildings 
built  within  the  last  20  years. 

INSTRUCTION   IN    MUSIC 

School  bands  have  become  important  fac- 
tors in  the  life  of  many  municipalities.  The 
instruction  given  in  music  and  the  ability 
acquired  to  render  music  on  instruments  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  children  and  parents 
alike.  There  have  been  several  instances 
of  pupils  paying  their  way  through  school 
by  means  of  their  musical  ability.  School 
bands  render  music  for  all  school  festivals 
and  generally  take  part  in  the  opening  and 
closing  exercises  of  the  school.  In  many 
municipalities  they  also  give  public  con- 
certs on  the  plaza. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  lunch  rooms  is  very  gratifying.  They 
are  supported  either  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion or  by  public  funds  or  by  a  combination 
of  both.  Baseball,  basketball  and  field  and 
track  events,  the  favorite  sports  of  the  Porto 
Rican  youth,  are  carried  on. 

Out  of  a  budget  of  $10,000  passed  by  the 
recent  Porto  Rico  legislature,  and  approved 
by  Acting  Governor  Jose  Benedicto,  a  little 
niore  than  $4,000,000  is  set  aside  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  island.  This  is  $1,- 
000,000  more  than  the  previous  school 
budget  and  the  largest  ever  appropriated 
for  education  on  the  island  in  any  one  year. 

The  Appropriation  Act  states  "that 
school  textbooks  and  supplies  shall  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  up  to  and  including  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  shown 
impressive  evidence  of  rapid  achievement  in 
the  matter  of  public  works.  There  has 
been  great  progress  in  roads,  trolley  lines. 


increased  sale  in  the  United  States  would 
add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  Porto 
Rican  people. 


EXPERT  COMMENDS  HARBOR 

Joji  Ikeda,  engineer  for  the  treasury  depart- 
ment for  the  Japanese  Rovernment,  who  was 
identified  in  particular  with  the  harbor  engi- 
neering work  at  Kobe,  Japan,  has  been  making 
an  intensive  study  of  the  port  facilities  of  San 
Francisco  and  has  been  extended  the  courtesies 
of  the  port  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Ikeda  is  making  a  year's  tour 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  for  the  pifrpose  of  obtaining  data  on 
port  construction  to-be  used  in  the  enlargement 
of  Kobe  harbor.  In  viewing  San  Francisco  har- 
bor facilities  he  expressed  himself  as  being  par- 
ticularly taken  with  the  spacioasness  of  the  har- 
bor and  excellence  of  the  existing  pier  facilities, 
particularly  as  regards  the  interconnection  of 
rail   and   steamship  through  the  belt  railroad. 
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railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  ca- 
bles, and  ships  that  enter  the  harbor. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  having 
charge  of  the  work  of  surveying,  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  roads  and 
bridges,  harbors  and  docks  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  all  municipal  roads. 

The  work  as  organized  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  four  divisions,  as  follws: — (a) 
surveying;  (b)  construction;  (c)  designing 
and  estimates;  (d)  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  public  roads  and  bridges;  each  office  be- 
ing directly  in  charge  of  an  engineer,  who, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent, performs  all  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  him  by  law  and  in  addition  cur- 
ries out  the  work  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Interior  assigns  him  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  reports  concerning  railroad  franchises, 
docks,  etc.,  whenever  these  are  requested  by 
the  public  service  commission. 

The  road  system  of  Porto  Rico  merits 
a  chapter  to  itself.  Every  municipality  in 
the  island  can  be  reached  by  automobile, 
over  good  roads  that  cross  and  recross  the 
island  and  which  can  not  be  outclassed  in 
any  country.  The  Porto  Ricans  have  al- 
ways demanded  good  roads,  which  show 
that  they  have  always  been  aware  this  is 
a  subject  of  great  importance  and  is  funda- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  island  a-id  the 
well  being  of  its  people. 

PIONEER  IN  GOOD  ROADS 

Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  pioneer  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States  in  the  good  road 
movement.  In  the  last  20  years,  there  have 
been  built  in  Porto  Rico  922  kilometers  of 
good  roads,  complying  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  road,  which  are:  easy 
grade,  having  a  hard,  smooth  and  even  sur- 
face, slightly  convex  to  insure  prompt  and 
perfect  drainage  and  dustless. 
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In   public  buildings,   the  showing  is  as- 
tonishing.   The  529  public  school  buildings, 
erected  during  the  last  20  years,  have  cost 
the  great  sum  of  $2,718,245.    If  we  add 
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to  this  the  cost  of  other  insular  and  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  we  find  the  public  build- 
ing investment  to  be  $4,218,404  in  20 
years. 

The  department  of  health  is  well  organ- 
ized and  makes  a  fine  showing.  Modern 
methods  and  agencies  of  guarding  the  pub- 
lic health  have  been  introduced,  such  as 
quarantine,  hospitals,  scientific  study  of  the 
causes,  symptoms,  treatment  and  prevention 
of  disease,  and  the  whole  medical  profession 
mobilized  so  as  to  co-operate  in  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  the  people. 

The  new  department  of  agriculture  and 
labor  has  perfected  its  organization  and  has 
done  much  to  improve  conditions  in  its 
immediate  field.  Agriculture  has  been  im- 
proved in  its  methods,  greatly  diversified 
in  its  products,  especially  along  the  line  of 
foodstuffs,  and  the  total  production  of  the 
farms  immensely  increased.  Since  1901, 
the  earliest  date  for  which  we  have  figures, 
the  exports  of  agricultural  products  have 
been  multiplied  ten  times. 

HELPFUL  LAWS  ON  LABOR 

The  statute  books  of  Porto  Rico  are 
strewn  \^•ith  helpful  labor  laws,  including  a 
good  workmens'  compensation  law  and  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  women.  Wages 
have  been  increased  and  the  condition  of 
labor  much  improved. 
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The  immense  increase  in  industrial  busi- 
ness can  in  part  be  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  foreign  trade,  which  has  risen  from  $17,- 
502,103  in  1901,  to  $141,896,400  in  1919. 

The  harbor  dredging,  long  planned,  was 
pushed  with  all  possible  energy,  although 
it  will  probably  require  three  or  four  years 
to  complete  the  large  project.  The  dredg- 
ing will  increase  the  anchorage  area  avail- 
able for  ships  drawing  30  feet  of  water, 
twelve  times,  and  about  2,000,000  square 
meters  of  swamp  land,  lying  between  the 
I  harbor  and  the  city  will  be  reclaimed. 

GREAT  INCREASE   IN   EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  for  the  year  1919  were 
$150,811,440,  an  increase  of  about  90  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  year  previous  and 
about  $70,000,000  more  than  the  highest 
record  for  all  previous  years.  The  imports 
also  broke  all  records,  reaching  a  total  of 
$96,388,534.  This  is  about  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  or  of  any 
previous  year.  The  total  external  trade, 
therefore,  of  the  island  during  the  year 
1919,  was  $247,199,983,  an  increase  of  74 
per  cent  over  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  island  continuously  since  1917  and  the 
total  amount  of  these  trade  balances  for 
the  last  13  years  is  $188,858,986,  which  is 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  assess- 
ment of  all  the  property  of  the  island.  All 
of  these  figures  connected  with  the  external 
trade  of  the  island  are  astonishing  and  the 
increases  extraordinary. 

The  banks  of  the  island  have  shown 
themselves,  not  only  safe  and  conservative, 
but  also  capable  of  increasing  their  capital 
and  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
great  and  growing  business. 

IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

As  to  imports,  we  see  the  same  astonish- 
ing enlargement  of  the  island's  trade,  espe- 
cially in  the  imports  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  such  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  as  foodstuffs,  clothing,  ferti- 
lizer, manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  leather, 
rubber,  etc.  Foodstuffs,  alone,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  totaled  nearly 
$37,852,134,  a  large  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  both  in  volume  and  value. 
Clothing  and  shoes  were  far  more  liberally 
imported  in  1920  than  in  1919,  due,  no 
doubt  to  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  people,  caused  by  the  enormous 
exports. 

The  postal  service  is  another  instai'.ce  of 
the  good  organization  and  high  working  ca- 
pacity of  the  natives  in  both  private  and 
public  undertakings  throughout  the  island. 
The  office  of  postmaster  is  occupied  by  a 
Porto  Rican,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
since  1898.  The  positions  in  the  postoffices 
throughout  the  island  are  filled  by  natives, 
also,  who  are  most  intelligent  and  pains- 
taking. 

AMERICAN   LAW   PROCEDURES 

The  Porto  Rican  lawyers  and  people 
have  been  so  quick  to  adopt  the  best  fea- 
tures of  American  law  and  procedure,  that 
the  changes  in  22  years  have  been  remark- 
able. They  have  organized  and  are  now 
administering  practically  an  American  sys- 


tem of  justice.  This  includes  the  petit 
jury,  the  grand  jury,  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
injunctions,  mandamus,  quo  warranto, 
codes  of  evidence,  of  criminal  procedure  and 
of  civil  procedure,  as  well  as  the  American 
political  code  and  the  penal  code. 

In  everything  that  enters  into  or  indi- 
cates the  life  of  a  people,  there  is  to  be  seen 
this   marvelous   change    and    progress.      In 
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the  large  number  and  character  of  the 
crowded  shops  and  stores,  in  the  traffic  that 
throngs  the  busy  streets,  in  the  voluntary 
organizations  formed  for  pleasure  and  for 
social  welfare,  and  especially  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  newspapers  that  make  up 
the  press,  in  fact  in  everything  one  sees, 
there  is  written  the  record  and  proof  of  22 
years  of  a  most  remarkable  progress. 


PICTURESQUE  BUNGALOV\  S,  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO 


Porto  Rico  Is  Haven  of  Rest 


FOR  more  than  400  years  Porto  Rico 
has  been  well  known  to  Spain  through 
her  brilliant  explorers — Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  Ponce  de  Leon — but  it  is  amazing 
how  little  the  average  American  knows  of 
this  little  Switzerland  of  America. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  1380  miles  southeast  of  New  York 
and  480  miles  east  of  Cuba.  It  is  on  the 
direct  route  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  ocean  trade  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  35  miles  wide  and  100  miles 
long,  with  3600  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of   1,300,000.     The  climate  is  un- 
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The  Representative  Men  Portrayed  on  these  Pages  are  Closely  Related  to  the  Social 
and  Business  Life  of  Porto  Rico  and  are  Active  in  its  Development.  Largely 
Through    their    Efforts    the    Beautiful    Island    has    Become    World    Famous. 


Federico   Calaf 
A  Great  Philanthropist  and  Financier  of  Porto  Rico 

Federico  Calaf  first  of  all  is  human.  His  deep-seated  love  for  those  around  him  does  not  require 
liiords  of  a  lurilten  record.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  encourages  you.  He  is  a 
man  who  never  criticises  the  actions  of  others.  He  numbers  among  his  friends  not  only  the  business 
and  professional  men,  hut  the  honest  working  man  ix.'ho,  in  any  capacity,  is  truly  doing  his  best  in 
a  straightforward  way  to  accomplish  something  in  life.  His  whole  attitude  toward  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  business  exemplifies  those  qualities  which  in  the  long  run  will  form  the 
only  sound  basis  for  permanently  good  relations  between  the  managers  and  men  engaged  in  industry. 
His  personality  is  such  as  to  inspire  one  whatever  his  station  in  life  to  better  efforts  and  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  finer  things,  not  by  what  he  may  say  to  you,  not  by  what  he  may  write  to  you, 
but  just  by  the  tender  attitude  of  a  strong  personality 


rivaled  and  scenery  superb.  Health  condi- 
tions are  excellent.  The  temperature  aver- 
ages 76  degrees.  Summer  smiles  the  year 
around.  The  capital  is  San  Juan,  a  beauti- 
ful, clean,  hustling,  bustling  city.  English 
is  spoken  everywhere.  The  principal  cities 
are  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  Bayamon, 
Caguas,  Guayama,  Fajado,  Humacao,Agua- 
dilla,  Yauco,  San  German  and  Cayey. 

Porto  Rico  is  called  the  "Playground  of 
America,"  an  ideal  tourist  resort  with  mod- 
ern sanitary  service  and  inspection,  no  epi- 
demics, splendid  shops,  banks,  handsome 
clubs,  magnificent  homes,  excellent  hotels, 
historical  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  spot 


where  Columbus  landed,  good  schools  and 
university,  opera  houses  and  moving  picture 
theatres,  parks  and  bathing  beaches,  golf, 
tennis,  racing,  country  clubs,  trolley  systems 
and  motor  busses  connecting  the  various 
cities ;  newspapers  and  weekly  magazines, 
boating,  fishing,  and  a  yearly  carnival  in 
February. 

Porto  Rican  hospitality  is  famous  the 
world  over.  Visitors  to  this  beautiful  island 
find  the  courtesy  of  these  people  a  never- 
ending  delights.  Politeness  and  charm  of 
manner  is  found  on  every  side.  It  is  a 
country  where  visitors  are  made  welcome. 
The  natural  beauty  of  the  island  of  Porto 


Rico  is  so  splendid  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared even  with  the  marvelous  landscape  of 
Switzerland  and  Sicily.  To  fully  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  scenery,  a  trip  over  the 
central  road,  called  the  "Military  road," 
is  sufficient. 

Surely,  no  part  of  the  States  can  offer 
such  a  system  of  unrivaled  roads  for  the 
motor  enthusiast  as  is  found  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  beautiful  'Military  road,"  leading 
from  San  Juan,  the  capital  city,  to  Ponce, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  is  a  marvel- 
ous feat  of  engineering.  This  road  was  built 
by  Spanish  engineers.  A  portion  of  it  is 
centuries  old.  When  leaving  San  Juan, 
you  pass  through  Miramar,  a  beautiful  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city,  located  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  sea;  on  through  Santurce  to 
Rio  Piedras,  a  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
where  is  located  the  governor's  gardens. 
This  wonderful  road  continues  along,  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  by  royal  and  cocoanut 
palms,  bananas  and  tree  ferns,  a  veritable 
dreamland. 

The  stately  palms  of  fifty  feet  or  more 
in  height,  with  their  clusters  of  cocoanuts, 
form  a  beautiful  picture  against  the  glorious 
blue  sky.  As  you  approach  the  towering 
mountains  and  picturesque  ravines,  you  be- 
gin to  realize  that  this  is,  indeed,  the 
"Switzerland  of  America."  The  air  be- 
comes more  invigorating  as  you  begin  to 
climb.  You  soon  arrive  at  Caguas,  just  one 
hour's  ride  from  San  Juan,  where  great 
tobacco  plantations  meet  the  eye.  From 
here  the  road  is  lined  on  both  sides  for  miles 
with  the  flaming  flamboyant  or  fire  tree. 

As  the  car  climbs  the  mountain,  skirting 
the  precipice  edge  and  turning  the  serpent- 
ine curves,  you  look  down  and  see  the  many 
roads  over  which  you  have  traveled,  wind- 
ing around  like  a  silver  ribbon,  in  five  dif- 
ferent places.  Continuing  to  make  these 
pin  curves,  you  are  thrilled  when  you 
look  down  uixin  the  beautiful  ravines 
below.  Up  you  climb,  still  looking  down 
from  a  height  of  2000  feet.  Surely  no 
country  in  the  world  can  ofifer  such  views. 
The  coloring  is  most  vivid — sky,  sea,  foli- 
age, forming  a  glorious  riot  of  color. 

Now  the  car  descends  rapidly  into  Cayey. 
Here  the  military  barracks  is  located,  and 
the  newly  installed  wireless  towers,  which 
are  the  second  highest  in  the  world.  The 
town  of  Cayey,  nestled  further  down  the 
road,  is  a  quaint  and  picturesque  place,  and 
if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  village  from  the  barracks  when  it  is 
illuminated,  you  will  ever  remember  Cayey. 
The  air  is  exhilarating,  and  one  must  sleep 
under  blankets  the  year  around.  From 
Cayey  you  climb  another  mountain,  finally 
reaching  Pass,  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  with  a  view  of  the  Caribbean 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  ocena  on 
the  other — one  glorious  view  of  mountains. 
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Porto  Rican 
Opportunities 
for  Industries 


Luis  Sanchez  Morales 

Mr.  Morales  is  one  of  Porto  Rico's  conspicuous  figures.  He  is  president  of  the  Commercial  Rank,  a 
director  of  the  Popular  Bank  and  head  of  the  great  house,  Sanchez  Morales  Company.  His  influ- 
ence and  integrity  are  unquestioned  throughout  the  entire  island.  He  has  served  as  mayor  of  San 
Juan,  the  capital  city  of  Porto  Rico.  He  was  elected  for  seven  consecutive  years  president  of  the 
executive  council  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  thereof,  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  of 
both  political  parties  an  unique  distinction 


sea  and  valley.  It  seems  each  vista  is  more 
magnificent  than  the  one  preceding. 

From  here  you  motor  along  to  Ponce,  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  island  and  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ninety  miles  from  San  Juan, 
where  one  finds  a  country  club,  beautiful 
residences,  casinos,  theatres  and  an  excellent 
hotel — the  "Melia" — with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Returning,  you  can  take  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  San  Juan.  The  Comeria 
road  is  fascinating.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
loops  and  curves.  The  views  are  superb, 
and  one  cannot  help  but  exclaim  in  admira- 
tion at  the  marvelous  scenery  along  this 
wonderful  highway.  The  endless  views  are 
truly  superb,  and  are  so  grand  and  inspiring 
that  the  motorist  must  needs  linger  to  drink 
in  this  gorgeous  view  of  wonderful  moun- 
tain panorama. 

An  interesting  motor  trip  is  from  San 
Juan  to  Carolina  and  thence  to  Fajado. 
The  mountain  scenery  in  the  distance  is 
picturesque  and  a  good  view  of  El  Yunque, 
the  highest  mountain  on  the  island,  can  be 
obtained.  When  nearing  Naguaba  the  cane 
fields  come  into  prominence,  backed  by  great 
lofty  mountains  as  well  as  the  sea.  From 
this  picturesque  spot  the  road  reaches  on  to 
Humacao,  and  from  here  you  can  motor 
over  the  mountains  to  Cauguas  or  by  the 
shore  to  Ponce  via  Guayama. 


IT  is  well  known  that  the  second  source 
of  general  wealth  is  manufacturing,  the 
other  being  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  nat- 
urally first,  growing  out  the  earth  as  a 
divine  bequest  to  humanity.  It  was  the 
only  source  enjoyed  by  primitive  man  and 
is  the  principal  basis  of  wealth. 

But  the  needs  of  humanity  with  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  and  the  progress 
of  arts  and  sciences  brought  industries 
which  we  can  trace  in  history  even  to  the 
ages  of  stone  and  metals.  And  industry  has 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  occupy  second 
place  to  agriculture. 

But  industries  are  facing  today  two  main 
problems  and  some  others  of  less  importance. 
The  first  is  the  high  scale  of  wages,  the  sec- 
ond the  high  cost  of  raw  materials. 

There  are  other  important  and  necessary 
points,  such  as  transportations  and  location 
of  factories  near  big  harbors,  offering  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  way  to  the  ports  where 
goods  are  to  be  shipped.  New  York  of?ers 
the  advantage  of  easy  communications,  but 
the  harbor  is  becoming  greatly  crowded  and 
for  this  reason  many  eastern  factories  are 
opening  branches  in  Boston. 

But  besides  this  the  pay-rolls  in  the  fac- 
tories near  New  York  are  their  greatest 
liability.  Moreover,  the  strikes,  constantly 
repeated,  not  only  cause  a  direct  harm  by 


TRAXCK  AVJi.NLi;,  SAN  JUAX 

This  beautiful  avenue  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
the  capital  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the  world  for  its  size,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness.     The  many  fine  school  buildings  will  compare  with  those  of  any  city 

in  the  world 


These  roads  never  appear  twice  alike ; 
every  turn  presents  a  different  aspect  and 
the  tourist  who  revels  in  wonderful  moun- 


tain scenery  and  outdoor  life  will  find  in 
Porto  Rico  an  endless  variety  of  charm. 
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stopping  work  and  decreasing  production 
and  earnings,  but  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
against  the  manufacturers  of  incompetency 
to  fulfill  contracts. 

Many  eastern  factories  are  looking  for 
suitable  places  to  establish  branches,  and  to 
them  as  well  as  to  others  contemplating  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  manufacturing 
business  Porto  Rico  is  suggested  as  the  ideal 
place  for  this  purpose. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  having,  of  course,  no  export  or  im- 
port duties  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland.  Its  area  is  3435  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1.200,000.  It  lies 
between  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  south  and 
the   Atlantic   ocean   on   the   north,    nearly 


wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  live  in  a 
more  healthy  and  comfortable  manner  and 
enjoy  a  better  living.  For  this  reason 
strikes  are  not  frequent  and  never  take  on 
a  political  character. 

The  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Porto 
Rico  means  a  reduction  of  66  per  cent  in 
the  pay-roll.  Moreover,  Porto  Rico,  for  its 
geographical  situation,  offers  special  advan- 
tages for  export. 

The  principal  export  business  of  the 
United  States  is  made  with  South  America 
and  Europe.  Porto  Rico  is  near  both.  Or- 
ders can  be  sent  directly  to  Porto  Rico  fac- 
tories to  ship  to  South  America  and  Europe, 
and  by  this  means  there  is  a  great  saving  in 


Honorable  Felix  Cordova  Davila 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Porto  Rico  in   IVashington 
Judge  Cordova  Davila  has  served  as  Municipal  Judge  in  Porto  Rico,  District  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  District  Judge  in  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico. 

As  resident  commissioner  in  Washington,  he  is  rendering   valuable  service  to   his   island.     He  has 
always  displayed  a  spirit  of  justice  and  possesses  an  open  and  frank  character 


1200  miles  north  of  the  equator;  1360  miles 
southeast  from  New  York  and  3000  miles 
from  Cadiz,  and  has  excellent  harbors.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  there  being  practically 
no  change  in  temperature  all  the  year 
around,  which  means,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  outdoor  life,  the  saving  of  fuel  for  heat- 
ing and  expensive  woolen  clothing  for  win- 
ter. 

Rents  are  low  compared  with  the  United 
States,  and  making  a  rough  study  of  the 
situation,  any  one  can  see  why  Porto  Rico's 
laborers,  getting  less  than  one-third  of  the 


freight  as  well  as  securing  a  speedy  service 
of  shipments. 

If  it  is  true  that  Porto  Rico  has  not  any 
coal  to  use  as  power,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
island  has  many  waterfalls  which  could  be 
used  as  hydraulic  power,  and  besides  marine 
freight  rates  for  coal  being  cheaper  than 
rail  freight,  would  bring  the  necessary  coal 
to  the  Porto  Rico  manufactures  at  less  cost, 
perhaps,  than  to  other  American  mills. 

The  multiple  highways  and  roads  make 
transportation  easy.  The  principal  products 
of  the  island  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coflee  and 
tropical  fruits. 


The  "Guanica  Centrale,"  American  con- 
cern in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is 
the  second  sugar  factory  in  the  world  in 
size,  capacity  and  importance.  It  is  owned 
by  American  capitalists  and  profits  obtained 
are  very  satisfactory.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  failure  of  any  factory  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  this  is  entirely  in  accordance  ^\•ith  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  by  Ameri- 
can concerns  almost  every  day  in  the  island. 

A  shoe  factory  in  Porto  Rico  would  be 
a  success,  as  hides  are  of  a  good  quality, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  low  prices.  A  paper 
factory  would  also  be  profitable,  as  would 
also  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton and  linen  cloths,  as  well  as  many  others. 


Porto     Rican     Soil 
Favors    Citrus   Fruits 


PORTO  RICO  is  naturally  adapted  to 
growing  of  tropical  fruits.  The  quality 
of  the  grapefruit  and  oranges  grown  in  the 
island  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  that 
reach  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  industry  is  showing  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment. 

From  the  excellence  of  the  wild  oranges 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  the 
American  planters  were  impressed  with  this 
line  of  agriculture  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  this  industry  has  been 
growing  rapidly.  As  a  rule  the  planter  in 
Porto  Rico  has  been  guided  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  location  of  groves  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  wild  oranges  grown  on  the 
soil  in  question. 

The  entire  citrus  group  grows  readily  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  best  varieties  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  are  produced.  The  grape- 
fruit is  of  a  remarkably  large  size,  very 
juicy,  and  requires  but  little  sugar,  if  any. 
On  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  the 
best  markets  in  the  world,  this  industry  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  leading  ones  of 
the  island.  The  Porto  Rico  planters  have 
an  association  which  has  proven  very  suc- 
cessful. The  pineapple  industry  is  an- 
other that  has  assumed  big  proportions 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Soils  suit- 
able to  the  growing  of  pineapples  are  ex- 
tensively located.  In  fact,  this  fruit  can  be 
grown  in  all  sections  of  Porto  Rico.  Being 
within  five  days  of  the  markets  of  New- 
York,  Porto  Rico  can  very  readily  ship  pine- 
apples there  whenever  the  prices  are  favor- 
able. In  case  of  low  prices  or  overloading 
of  the  markets,  there  are  a  number  of  can- 
neries that  can  handle  the  product  in  any 
amount.  The  Porto  Rico  pineapple  is  de- 
licious. 

Many  other  fruits  grow  here.  Of  these, 
the  alligator  pear  and  the  mango  are  very 
promising  entries  for  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  The  Porto  Rican  aquacate, 
known  in  the  States  as  alligator  pear,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful  fruits 
of  this  species,  both  as  to  size  and  flavor. 
The  mango  grows  in  abundance  and  this 
industry  is  being  developed  rapidly. 
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THE  superior  quality  of  Porto  Rico 
coffee  has  never  been  questioned,  and 
wherever  it  is  known  it  is  preferred  to  the 
coffee  of  any  other  region.  The  superiority 
of  this  coffee  must  of  necessity  consist  of 
one  of  two  things — either  to  the  natural 
condition  of  the  berry,  or  to  its  preparation. 

This  coffee  has  never  been  sold  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  for  the  good  reason  that  it  has  never 
been  known  here.  It  is  contended  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  it  as  it  should  be  prepared 
to  bring  out  its  best  qualities  and  its  peculiar 
aroma  so  relished  by  the  Latin  countries  of 
Europe. 

When  Porto  Rico  first  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  island  was  exporting 
approximately  10,000,000  pounds  of  coffee 
annually.  Since  that  time  the  coffee  indus- 
try has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
practically  all  of  which,  however,  has  been 
exported  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  1915,  for  instance,  Porto  Rico 
exported  51,125,620  pounds  of  coffee,  but 
still  the  amount  taken  in  the  United  States 
was  negligible. 

FAMOUS    FOR    ITS    COFFEE 

Without  the  least  exaggeration  it  may  be 
asserted  that  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  coffee  is  best  prepared  for 
the  market;  but  the  preparation,  however 
good  it  may  be,  cannot  affect  the  quality  of 
the  coffee.  It  adds  to  the  appearance,  but 
it  cannot  affect  the  chemical  composition  to 
any  appreciable  degree. 

This  possibility  dismissed,  there  remains 
only  the  natural  conditions  to  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  coffee  may  be  attributed ; 
and,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  farmers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  plant  and 
cultivate  without  any  definite  method,  we 
necessarily  must  grant  to  the  soil  and  the 
climate  of  the  island  the  properties  which 
gives  to  its  coffee  the  peculiar  qualities  that 
have  won  it  fame. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  known  that  cer- 
tain soils  are  exceptionally  suited  for  the 
production  of  certain  crops  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  crops  are  rich  or  poor  in  some 
of  the  principal  substances  which  enter  into 
their  composition,  according  to  the  locality 
and  the  kind  of  soil  which  produce  them. 
Now,  among  the  substances  which  compose 
a  product  of  the  soil,  there  is  always  one — 
an  active  element — that  characterizes  it.  In 
cocoa  this  is  theobromine,  in  tobacco  it  is 
nicotine  and  in  coffee  caffein. 

This  alkaloid  is  what  communicates  to 
coffee  its  stimulating  properties ;  but  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
strong  doses  of  caffein  is  injurious  to  health, 
on  account  of  the  vigorous  action  of  this 
principle  on   the  brain  and  entire  nervous 


Hon.  Antonio  R.  Barcelo 
lion  Antonio  R.  Barcelo,  president  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate  since  1916,  is  one  of  Porto  Rico's  bril- 
liant lawyers.   His  speech  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Senate  is  considered  a  literary  political  mas- 
terpiece.  He  is  the  author  of  many  important  laws  approved  by  the  Porto  Rico  Le/jislature,  and  his 
name  •will  be  in  the  history  of  the  island  forever 


system.  There  are  persons  able  to  resist 
this  effect  for  a  long  time ;  but  others — the 
majority — are  soon  affected  and  become  vic- 
tims of  insomnia,  gastric  disorders  and  at 
times  of  a  complex  series  of  phenomena 
which  show  extreme  nervous  sensibility  or 
general  hyperesthesia. 

Because  of  these  facts  doctors  and  physi- 
ologists recommend  the  greatest  caution  in 
the  use  of  caffein,  and  authorities  on  hygiene 
have  advocated  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  in  the  foods  that 
contain  it.  Today  the  ideal  of  the  intelli- 
gent coffee  connoisseurs  is,  then,  a  coffee 
weak  in  caffein. 

IDEAL  COFFEE   IN  QUEST 

The  conclusion  is  logical  that  coffee  nat- 
urally weak  in  caffein  would  be  the  coffee 
par  excellence — the  ideal  coffee — as  it 
would   retain  the  flavor,  aroma  and  other 


characteristic  properties,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  not  exert  over  the  nervous  sys- 
tem the  injurious  action  of  strong  coffees. 

During  the  last  few  years  efforts  have 
not  been  lacking  to  find  such  a  coffee.  At- 
tention has  been  given  both  to  the  study  of 
the  scientific  analysis  of  the  various  known 
varieties  and  also  to  the  search  for  new 
varieties.  Until  now  there  have  appeared 
in  the  Ambre  mountains,  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Diego  Suarez,  on  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, four  varieties  which  have  little  caf- 
fein. These  have  been  classified  by  Prof. 
Dubard,  of  the  French  National  Museum, 
who  has  given  them  the  names  "Coffee  Gal- 
lienii,"  "Coffee  Bonieri,"  "Coffee  Mogen- 
eti,"  and  "Coffee  Augagneuri." 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  problem 
had  been  solved ;  but  it  now  appears,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Mr.  Labroy,  that  the  caffein 
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Group  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Leaders  in  Porto  Rican  Affairs 

No.  I,  IVilliam  J.  Korher ;  No.  2,  Guillermo  Rubert;  No.  J,  Pedro  Jose  Arsuaga;  No.  4,  Manuel 

Mendia. 
Mr.  Korber  is  the  head  of  the  house  which  bears  his  name,  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
knotvn  in  the  island.  Mr.  Rubert  is  identified  with  the  firm  of  Rubert  Brothers,  owners  of  one  of 
the  large  sugar  centrals  of  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Mendia  is  a  partner  in  the  oldest  and  largest  house 
of  Porto  Rico,  Sobrinos  de  Esquiaga  Company.  This  important  concern  was  established  one  hundred 
years  ago.  They  have  extensive  banking  connections,  steamship  agencies,  sugar  brokers  and  rep- 
resent some  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mendia  was  educated  in  the  United 
States  and  is  one  of  Porto  Rico's  self-made' men.  Through  his  own  efforts  he  has  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  prominence  in  Porto  Rico.    Mr.  Arsuaga  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Esquiaga. 


in  these  coffees  is  replaced  by  a  substance 
called  "Calamarine,"  which  is  extremely 
bitter  and  makes  impossible  the  use  of  these 
varieties  for  the  table.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed by  other  experts.  Therefore,  no 
other  solution  remains  but  to  choose  from 


the  mild  coffees  those  which  contain  the 
least  caffein,  if  we  wish  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  experienced  physiologists  and 
learned  authorities  on  hygiene. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  to  show 
that  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  one 


of  those  preferred,  not  only  because  of  its 
well-known  qualities  of  delicacy  and  aroma, 
but  because  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  in  caf- 
fein. Coffee  is  considered  weak  in  caffein 
when  it  contains  one  per  cent  or  less  of 
this  alkaloid.  Comparative  analysis  shows 
that  Porto  Rico  coffee  ranks  in  the  van- 
guard of  most  of  the  known  coffees,  as  the 
various  analyses  made  of  it  (when  toasted) 
show  that  the  proportion  of  caffein  which 
it  contains  is  much  less  than  1  per  cent, 
while  the  Santos,  the  famous  Guatemala 
and  the  exquisite  Mocha  and  Padang  have 
respectively  1.81,  1.22,  1.28,  and  1.47  per 
cent. 

proportion  not  always  the  same 

The  proportion  of  caffein  indicated  for 
Porto  Rico  coffee  is  not  always  the  same. 
Although  there  are  data  which  fix  it  at  0.88 
per  cent  (eighty-eight  hundredths  of  1  per 
cent),  there  is  also  in  its  favor  eloquent  tes- 
timony which  follows.  Discussing  the  analy- 
sis of  the  coffee  of  Madagascar  (mentioned 
above),  which  is  considered  very  weak  in 
the  alkaloid  under  discussion,  as  it  does  not 
amount  to  0.60  per  cent  (sixty  hundredths 
of  1  per  cent).  Prof.  O.  W.  Wilcox  of  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journel  labora- 
tory and  the  scientific  station  for  pure 
products,  says :  "The  caffein  content,  while 
not  null,  is  still  no  greater  than  that  of 
some  brands  of  'caffein-free'  coffee  on  the 
market,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  analy- 
sis of  Porto  Rico  coffee  has  been  reported 
showing  no  more  caffein  than  this  sample 
contains." 

Strange  it  is  that  the  United  States, 
where,  on  account  of  its  specialized  press 
all  the  experiments  on  which  this  work  is 
based  should  be  known,  consumed  hardly 
any  of  the  Porto  Rico  product.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Porto  Rico  is  an  American  pos- 
session and  that  there  exist  between  the  two 
countries  the  freest  commercial  facilities  for 
this  trade. 

Undoubtedly  such  an  unnatural  condition 
is  owing  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial relations  of  any  importance  between 
the  island  and  the  United  States  are  very 
recent.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  amount  of  coffee  which  Porto  Rico  pro- 
duces is  small  when  compared  with  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  States ;  and  this 
fact  has  naturally  hampered  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  coffee  to  the  general  market. 
We  have  also  to  take  into  account  the  uni- 
formly high  prices  which  island  coffee  has 
always  obtained,  as  this  would  not  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  speculators 
who  operate  most  advantageously  with 
products  of  low  price. 

But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  mild  coffees  are  consumed  in 
the  American  market.  To  this  classification 
belong  Mocha,  Java,  Ceylon  and  other 
eastern  types,  and  among  those  of  the  New 
World,  the  Bogota,  Guatemala,  Maracaibo, 
Costa  Rica  and  others.  So,  if  the  coffee  of 
Porto  Rico  has  the  right  to  rank  among  the 
best  mild  types  known,  every  effort  tending 
to  present  it  thus  to  the  consumer  and  to 
the  American  public  in  general  should  be 
made. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  POTEN- 
TIALITY 

(1920  Census) 

Inc.  Over 

IQIO 

San  Francisco 506,676     21.0+% 

East  Bay  Cities 336,222     40.05% 

IOC-Mile  Radius  1,600,000 

500-Mile  Radius  4.,496,20i 

1000-Mile  Radius  8,819,680 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  the  exact 
center  of  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  there  being — 

North 2,783,248 

South  2,783,247 

Water  Poiuer  Potential  Resources 
California  7,818,000  H.P. 

Agricultural  Resources  (1920) 

California  $587,600,59 1 

Oregon   131,884,639 

Washington  227,212,008 

Mineral  Resources  (/Q3o) 

California    $242,124,000 

Oregon    4,074,247 

Washington  18,576,052 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  Orient  enter  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Pacific  Ports  and  under 
present  conditions  are  transported  across 
the  continent  for  manufacturing.  A  recent 
example  of  this  is  a  train  of  silk  from 
Japan  for  New  York  handled  during  June, 
1921,  and  consisting  of  4000  bales  valued 
at  $4,000,000,  requiring  fifteen  baggage 
cars,  with  passenger  train  service  of  five 
davs,  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


Albert  E.  Lee 

Afr.  Lee  ^llas  born  in  Porto  Rico.  He  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Findlay,  Way- 
mouth  Gf  Lee,  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
houses  in  Porto  Rico.  In  1897  he  ixas  appointed 
Acting  Netherland  Consul,  and  in  1900  received 
his  commission  as  Consul.  In  i8q8  he  ivas  ap- 
pointed Acting  British  Consul.  He  has  also  served 
as  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Brazilian  Consul.  He 
has  also  served  as  Commercial  Agent  for  Brazil. 
He  luas  the  first  president  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  yp/7  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Insular  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; He  has  been  manager  of  the  I'ega  Alia 
Railroad,  and  ivas  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  railroad  managers  to  report  to  the 
Porto  Rico  government  on  certain  railroad  legis- 
lation. In  October,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Porto  Rico.  Mr. 
Lee  is  one  of  Porto  Rico's  most  prominent  men, 
having  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knovo  him. 


Jorge  Bird  Arias 

(At  Right) 
Mr.  Bird  is  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Fajado  Sugar  Company  and  also  identified  with 
many  other  enterprises  throughout  Porto  Rico. 
His  influence  is  very  great  in  the  island's  affairs. 
He  is  noted  for  his  generosity  and  public  spirit. 
He  is  a  man  whom  the  young  generation  can  well 
follow.  He  is  one  of  the  island's  upbuilders  and  a 
man  who  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
entire  population  of  Porto  Rico.  His  fine  philos- 
ophy has  made  him  a  great  commercial  success. 
Mr.  Bird's  greatness  would  be  recognized  in  any 
country. 
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American  Goods  May  Be  Shipped  to  Porto  Rice 


In  pursuance  of  its  constructive  policy  of  exploiting  potential  fields  for  Pacific  Coast  com- 
merce Pan  Pacific  Magazine  in  this  number  calls  attention  to  the  awaiting  markets  for  Califor- 
nia products  and  American  manufactured  goods  in  the  prosperous  island  of  Porto  Rico.  Not 
only  are  the  progressive  and  courteous  citizens  of  the  island  eager  to  do  business  with  this  Coast, 
and  particularly  with  San  Francisco,  but  the  costs  for  shipment  of  goods  between  San  Francisco 
and  Porto  Rico  average  two  dollars  less  per  ton  than  the  costs  between  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico.    This  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  merchants  of  this  Coast. 


How   the    Political    Freebooters 
Are    Killing   the   Golden    Goose 


WE  ARE  capable  of  producing  now  20  per  cent  more  than 
we  can  consume.  That  20  per  cent  is  our  potential  profit. 
It  cannot  be  sold  at  home.  It  will  become  a  loss  instead  of  a 
profit  unless  sold  abroad.  Cut  off  our  foreign  trade  and  our  fac- 
tories must  cut  down  their  operations  and  our  farmers  reduce  their 
tilled  acreage. 

And  yet  our  delegates  to  Congress  enact  tariff  regulations  as 
a  joke  would  be  put  over.  And  then,  amid  a  mad  riot  of  privileged 
waste,  they  go  a  step  further  and  penalize  the  American  who  goes 
abroad  in  order  to  sell  the  goods  he  cannot  sell  at  home. 

No  other  country  on  earth  does  such  a  crazy  thing.  We 
actually  tax  Americans  abroad  on  income  derived- from  foreign 
sources.     Can  you  beat  it 

For  instance,  a  Britisher  in  Honduras  earns  a  net  profit  of 
$100,000.  The  British  government  does  not  tax  him.  An  Ameri- 
can earns  $100,000.  The  American  Government  makes  him 
"cough  up"  $31,900.  This  is  a  fine  way  to  encourage  American 
business!  Even  in  Manila  this  double  injustice  of  having  to  pay 
a  tax  to  the  Philippine  government  and  another  to  Washington 
while  a  Frenchman  escapes  the  extra  tax  is  a  rotten  handicap. 

The  result  is  that  Americans  are  forced  out  of  business  abroad 
and  the  tax  that  was  meant  to  produce  revenue  kills  it  by  destroy- 
ing American  business. 

Other  countries  once  upon  a  time  perpetrated  this  folly.  They 
have  long  abandoned  the  suicidal  practice.  But  we,  progressive 
Americans,  go  on  with  our  out-of-date  barbarisms.  And  they  tell 
us  that  we  have  a  business  government! 


Tariff  and  American    Bu 


s  1  n  e  s  s 


As  is  usual,  the  creation  of  a  tariff  is  proving  a  thankless  job. 
The  high  tariffists  say  that  the  Fordney  schedule  is  not  high 
enough  to  amply  protect  and  the  low  tariffists  say  that  it  is  not  low 
enough  to  permit  the  normal  flow  of  trade  which  is  essential  if 
Europe  is  to  pay  us  what  is  owing;  the  revenue  tariffists  say  it 
will  fail  to  produce  the  relief  the  taxpayer  is  anxious  for;  the  olive 
grower  doesn't  want  to  be  protected  and  the  almond  grower  says 
he  wants  more  protection.  In  the  end  everybody  agrees  that  the 
party  in  power  will  be  blamed  if  the  tariff  is  not  a  success. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  struggling  American  industries  need- 
ing protection  from  unfair  competition  deserve  consideration.  Nor 
is  it  open  to  question  that  with  over-production  conditions  we  can 
not  afford  to  close  the  doors  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the 
end  we  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  such  questions  in  some  way 
to  those  who  are  most  \  itally  interested  and  who  fully  understand 
the  situation.    Why  not  do  it  now?   To  the  credit  of  one  of  the 


small  parties,  the  Prohibitionists,  stands  at  least  this  one  thing  that 
they  have  consistently  advocated  the  maintenance  of  a  non-partisan 
commission  of  experts  and  representatives  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers who  should  frame  and  submit  to  Congress  a  scientific  tariff 
and  from  time  to  time  revise  it. 

The  tariff  is  too  far-reaching  in  its  possibilities,  too  potent  for 
good  or  ill,  to  either  be  left  to  politicians  or  be  shouldered  by  any 
administration.  It  is  a  business  measure  and  as  such  must  not  be 
settled  without  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  people.  The  Re- 
publican party  faces  opportunity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  have  the 
courage  to  depart  from  precedent  in  this  matter  and  think  not  in 
terms  of  party  traditions  but  of  national  concern. 


An  OpenLettertoCongress 


THE  Postmaster-General  deplores  the  fact  that  trade,  and 
especially  foreign  trade  magazines,  whose  advertisers  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  buyers  and  sellers  should  get  these  papers 
whether  paid  subscribers  or  not,  are  being  penalized  by  the  Depart- 
ment by  being  excluded  from  second-class  postage  rate  privileges. 

Paid-for  circulation  cannot  completely  cover  their  field.  To 
the  advertiser  making  his  appeal  to  the  general  public  mere  cir- 
culation counts.  It  is  an  entirely  different  question,  however, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  Pant  Pacific,  a  large  circulation  among 
those  who  are  neither  executives,  manufacturers,  jobbers  or  dealers, 
has  no  value.  To  be  honest  with  out  patrons  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  advertisers  and  of  American  business,  we  must  and  we  do 
see  to  it  that  both  overseas  and  at  home  our  circulation  is  efficient. 

The  Department  says  that  it  is  helpless  to  adjust  the  matter  j 
because  Congress  has  spoken  and  that  ends  it.     But  we  note  that 
these  self-same  gentlemen  at  Washington,  who  are  so  solicitous  lest 
a  publisher  should  escape  taxation,  are  mighty  good  to  themselves 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

One  Congressman  during  the  last  session  sent  out  640,000  book 
parcels  in  one  day.  As  the  average  postage  on  these  would  have 
been  45  cents,  this  patriotic  representative  taxed  the  country  $300,- 
000  to  serve  his  own  ends.  During  that  same  session  speeches  that 
were  never  spoken  were  printed  by  "leave  to  print"  votes  and 
posted  to  constituents  of  these  peacocks  at  a  postage  cost  of  $442,- 
798.73.    These  "speeches'  weighed  849,1 10  pounds. 

Out  of  every  dollar  these  custodians  of  public  funds  voted  on 
only  12  cents  was  spent  for  constructive  and  non-military  meas- 
ures. To  serve  their  own  selfish  ambitions.  Congressmen,  without 
batting  an  eyelid,  charged  up  $750,000  to  the  gratification  of  their 
own  whims.  Without  any  sense  of  shame  or  consciousness  of  in- 
competency, the  taxpayer's  dollar  was  so  manhandled  that  88  cents 
was  divided  among  the  "spoils"  party  and  12  cents  grudgingly  paid 
out  for  constructive  public  works. 

Bridges,  harbors,  roads,  reforms,  assistance  to  business!  Bah! 
The  public  be ! 

On  with  the  dance!  But  wt  warn  you,  gentlemen,  the  people 
may  resent  it  yet. 
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San  Francisco  at  Less  Cost  than  Via  New  York 


The    Fundamental    Basis    of 
International    Credits 


OUR  industrial  plants  are  so  closely  geared  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  world's  economic  machinery  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  our  plants  going,  our  factories  busy,  our  people  employed, 
or  our  ledger  balance  on  the  right  side,  unless  the  machinery  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  kept  in  operation. 

As  a  great  creditor  Nation  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  sol- 
vency and  PROSPERITY  OF  OUR  DEBTORS.  We  have  made 
a  stupendous  investment  abroad  in  the  way  of  credits.  Prior  to  the 
war  Europe  had  sent  us  machinery,  supplies,  loans,  and  gold  on 
credit.  This  vast  investment  was  made  with  us  because  Europe 
had  faith  in  us — a  faith  that  was  justified.  But  that  faith  which 
we  now  must  exercise  towards  them  would  have  been  a  bad  busi- 
ness guide  unless  based  on  sound  reason.  There  must  be  some 
FUNDAMENTAL  BASIS  for  it.  The  question  is,  "What  is 
that  basis?" 

It  is  necessary  at  the  very  start  to  challenge  the  idea  com- 
monly reported  that  a  gold  surplus  supplies  that  basis.  It  does 
NOT.  Even  goods,  however  exxellent  and  abundant,  are  not 
basic  in  this  relation.  No  surplus  is  potential  unless  we  can  find 
a  use  for  it.  Gold,  doughnuts  and  lingerie  are  alike  in  this  respect. 
All  our  legal  tender,  standardizations  by  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  GOLD  FLUCTUATES  in  the  open  market. 
The  variables  that  affect  every  form  of  capital  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  in  cash  or  goods  are  so  many  and  so  unstable  that  the 
credit  man  whose  decisions  are  based  only  upon  these  factors  is  in- 
efficient. Neither  goods  nor  gold  have  any  real  value  as  a  basis  of 
credits  unless  they  are  usable,  that  is  to  say,  unless  they  are 
wanted. 

Aware  of  this  fact,  it  is  sometimes  declared  that  in  addition  to 
or  even  in  the  absence  of  capital,  there  are  two  other  assets  that  are 
basic— CHARACTER  and  CAPACITY.  But,  we  venture  to 
■«ay,  without  being  blasphemous,  that  if  you,  kind  reader,  presented 
credentials  to  a  merchant  today  proving  to  him  that  you  were 
Eternal,  he  would  not  open  a  credit  account  for  you  unless  you 
could  show  him  something  more  than  that.  There  are  too  many 
philanthropists  in  prison  and  prodigies  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  too 
many  crooked  deals  have  been  put  over  on  pious  phrases. 

CAPITAL,  CHARACTER  and  CAPACITY  are  factors. 
They  count.  The  credit  man  can  not  ignore  them.  But  in  all 
trade,  and  especially  in  foreign  trade,  they  are  not  the  ultimate 
value. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  gold  situation.  Forty  per  cent  of 
the  world's  stock  of  this  commodity  is  in  American  vaults.  Before 
1922  has  passed  we  shall  hold  75  per  cent  of  the  yellow  metal.  If 
gold  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  credit  our  buying  power  would 
be  unlimited.  If  the  possession  of  gold  was  the  one  thing  needful, 
our  exporters  would  be  able  to  finance  shipments  that  they  now 
find  difficulty  in  protecting. 


The  fact  is  we  have  MORE  GOLD  THAN  WE  CAN 
USE.  This,  oddly  enough,  has  a  reflex  action  on  Europe,  so  that 
even  although  their  stocks  of  gold  are  depleted,  they  do  not  want 
gold  back  from  us  because  at  present  they  need  our  goods,  and 
here  the  vicious  circle  appears. 

THEY  WANT  our  goods.  WE  WANT  their  goods.  They 
are  unable  to  send  us  goods  because  their  surplus  has  disappeared. 
We  will  not  send  them  goods  because  OUR  BANKS  CAN  NOT 
ARRANGE  THE  NECESSARY  FINANCING  on  a  de- 
pressed gold  basis. 

Trade  might  be  done  on  a  barter  basis,  if  the  basis  of  barter 
was  apparent.  Without  that  basis,  trade  is  impossible  unless  credits 
can  be  arranged.  And  credits  can  not  be  safely  arranged  unless 
we  can  find,  or  create,  a  safe  fundamental  basis  for  them. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  merchant  in  Liberia  ordered  cot- 
ton piece  goods  from  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco.  What  will 
the  credit  man  say  about  it  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  credit  must  enter 
somewhere  into  the  transaction.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  foreign 
trade  as  cash  business.  Orders  must  be  placed.  Raw  materials 
must  be  bought.  Labor  and  capital  must  be  paid  for.  Stocks  must 
be  carried.  Risks  must  be  covered.  Inspections  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Time  is  involved  and  even  if  the  term  does  not  appear  the 
CREDIT  element  is  there  and  operates. 

What  shall  the  credit  man  say  about  it?  There  may  be  gold 
enough  in  Monrovia,  but  the  banks  there  need  it  for  their  own  lo- 
cal credit  uses,  the  banks  here  neither  need  nor  want  it.  There  are 
goods  such  as  rubber,  coffee  or  spices,  available  which  might  be  ex- 
changed for  our  piece  goods.  But  there  is  no  surplus  of  produc- 
tion in  Liberia.  Or  it  may  be  that  these  raw  materials  are  in  need 
of  conditioning  and  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  our  market.  Or 
we  may  not  at  the  moment  have  a  local  market  here  for  them 
which  would  make  them  convertible  into  commercial  credits  in 
San  Francisco. 

If  business  is  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  supply  the  goods  and 
these  goods  are  to  be  paid  for  so  that  in  both  cases  a  profit  may  be 
shown,  it  is  evident  that  some  credit  basis  so  far  not  discussed 
must  be  discovered.  There  is  such  a  basis.  It  mav  be  described  as 
PRODUCTION  ABILITY. 

The  time  may  come  when  our  entire  credit  system  will  be  re- 
vised to  accord  with  this  fundamental  value.  But  however  that 
may  be,  there  lies  the  crux  of  the  present  dilemma.  Credit  is  safe, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  and  only  safe  then,  when  a  business  or 
a  country  has  production  ability  equal  to  the  needs  of  trade. 

By  production  ability,  much  more  is  meant  than  natural  re- 
sources or  factory  capacity.  The  question  must  be,  "How  much 
can  be  depended  upon  as  a  surplus  production  available  for  ex- 
port?" If  the  margin  is  sufficient,  then  credit  may  be  regarded  as 
an  investment  and  trade  is  practicable  and  safe.  Pan  P.^cific  is 
fullv  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  determining  this  factor 
of  INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIALITY.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  actual  basis  of  all  wealth  and  its  margin  the  test 
of  all,  it  cannot  continue  to  be  ignored. 
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Herbert  Hoover  Not  Uneasy  On  Future 

United  States  Mightily  Concerned  in  the  Recuperation  of  the  Entire 
World  and  Overseas  Commerce  is  the  Key  to  a  Continued  Prosperity 

By  Herbert  Hoover 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

THERE  is  a  feeling  of  some  uneasiness  and  even  of  pessimism  regarding  the  future 
of  our  foreign  trade,  in  which  I  do  not  participate. 

Dur  exports  and  imports  during  the  last  few  months  have  dropped  nearly  50  per 
cent  in  value  from  the  high-water  mark  of  a  year  ago.  Some  of  this  decrease  is  due 
to  the  fall  in  prices  relatively  more  than  volume ;  some  of  it  to  the  temporary  world 
depression  and  some  of  it  lies  deeper. 

In  these  times  of  troubled  minds,  we  find  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  situa- 
tion and  its  remedies.  Some  extreme  groups  insist  that  inasmuch  as  our  exports  com- 
prise but  10  per  cent  of  our  total  production,  therefore  our  foreign  trade  bears  only  this 
ratio  to  our  economic  life,  and  that  consequently  our  true  course  is  to  forget  it  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  healing  our  internal  economic  wounds. 

Other  extreme  groups  consider  that  for  our  internal  situation  the  only  remedy  is 
restoration  of  our  export  trade  and  they  would  undertake  desperate  measures  to  accom- 
plish it.  In  either  case  we  must  not  allow  the  present  extreme  industrial  depression  to 
obscure  our  view.  We  have  passed  through  several  depressions  since  the  Civil  War 
and  we  have  already  turned  the  corner  of  this  one. 

NO  DEFENSE   IS   NEEDED  


The  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  re- 
quires but  little  defense.  I  may  say  that 
our  whole  standard  of  living  greatly  de- 
pends upon  our  imports  and  that  our 
exports  are  the  great  balance  wheel  for  our 
production.  Exports  are  vital  to  the  sta- 
bilization of  our  industries,  of  price  levels, 
of  wages,  and  of  employment.  While  our 
exports  do  cover  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
our  total  production,  on  the  other  hand 
they  do  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the 
production  of  certain  industries. 

For  instance,  we  generally  export  20  per 
cent  of  our  wheat,  60  per  cent  of  our  cot- 
ton, 75  per  cent  of  our  copper,  not  to  men- 
tion others.  Unless  we  find  a  market  for 
the  surplus  production  of  our  great  indus- 
tries, we  shall  continue  to  keep  some  25,- 
000,000  of  our  people  in  reduced  buying 
power.  We  might  even  drive  them  into 
poverty — during  the  many  years  that  would 
be  required  to  shift  the  whole  basis  of  our 
internal  production.  Nor  does  a  nation 
become  rich  by  its  exports  alone,  but  by  its 
trade. 

While  many  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression  lie  within  our  own  borders,  yet 
there  may  be  no  recovery  from  these  hard 
times  for  many  years  to  come  if  we  neglect 
our  economic  relations  abroad.  Even  if  we 
lower  our  vision  of  civilization  in  this  crisis 
solely  to  our  own  selfish  economic  interest, 
we  are  yet  mightily  concerned  in  the  recu- 
peration of  the  entire  world. 

The  hard  times  that  knock  at  every  cot- 
tage door  today  came  from  Europe.  No 
tariffs,  no  embargoes,  no  navies,  no  armies 
can  ever  defend  us  from  these  invasions. 
Our  sole  defense  is  the  prosperity  of  our 
neighbors  and  our  own  commercial  skill. 
The  recovery  of  our  foreign  trade  can 
march  only  in  company  with  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  customers. 

When  we  analyze  the  present  foreign 
trade  situation,  we  find  tremendous  shifts 


in  economic  currents  since  1914.  Indeed, 
we  find  great  changes  still  in  progress.  If 
we  would  guide  our  policies  of  production 
and  of  trade  aright,  we  must  keep  these 
great  changes  constantly  in  mind.  These 
profound  alterations  naturally  fall  into  two 
divisions:  The  shift  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction and  markets  and  the  shift  in  the 
world's  financial  relations.  They  bear  upon 
each  other,  and  they  affect  our  three  pri- 
mary' groups  of  food,  raw  material,  and 
manufactured  goods,  differently. 


WORLD  CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  AND 
MARKETS 

The  United  States. — There  have  been 
great  changes  in  our  own  economic  situa- 
tion. We  have  not  alone  shifted  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation.  Our  capacity 
for  surplus  production  in  food  and  manu- 
facture has  grown  enormously  during  the 
war  until  we  have  taken  front  rank  of  the 
world  in  foreign  trade. 

The  direction  of  our  trade  has  shifted 
greatly.  During  the  last  year  about  one- 
half  of  our  whole  foreign  trade  was  with 
Europe,  but  of  our  exports  to  them  80  per 
cent  were  foodstuffs  and  raw  material ;  of 
our  exports  to  states  outside  of  Europe 
about  75  per  cent  were  manufactured  goods. 
Europe  in  turn  is  our  serious  competitor  in 
marketing  of  our  manufactured  goods  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  enormously 
increased  our  imports  of  tropical  and  other 
commodities  that  we  do  not  produce. 

The  Noncombatant  Countries. — Since 
the  great  war  began,  the  world  outside  the 
fighting  states  of  Europe  has  gained  might- 
ily in  wealth,  in  standards  of  living,  and  in 
consuming  power.  Even  omitting  the 
United  States,  it  has  gained  something  like 
forty  millions  in  population.  The  coun- 
tries not  directly  affected  by  the  war  are 


Benjamin  A.  Cheney 
Among  tlie  Continental  Americans  in  commercial  life   in   Porto   Rico   Mr.    Clieney   stands   out   pre- 
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indeed  suffering  from  the  general  depres- 
sion, but  this  depression  with  them  is  only 
the  aftermath  of  the  malevolent  forces 
born  of  the  past  war  boom.  They  have 
none  of  the  deep  economic  wounds  of  the 
fighting  states,  and  they  will  be  quick  to 
recover.  During  the  war  the  productive 
capacity  of  these  states,  except  possibly 
Japan,  had  no  imusual  increase  because  of 
their  isolation  through  shortage  of  shipping. 

Russia. — One  of  the  economic  shifts  that 
affects  the  whole  world  profoundly  is  from 
Russia.  Russia  bore  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  western  Europe  before  the  war  that 
the  Mississippi  valley  bears  to  our  north- 
eastern States.  Russia  was  one  of  the  great 
food  bases  of  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  western  Europe,  exchanging  food  for 
their  fabricated  products.  These  manufac- 
tured goods  in  turn  were  to  some  degree 
produced  from  our  raw  materials.  Even 
at  best  it  will  be  many  years  before  Russia 
will  have  recovered.  We  are  today  the  only 
great  source  of  enlarged  food  production. 
Europe  must  and  will  draw  from  us  a  great 
proportion  of  food  supplies  that  she  for- 
merly drew  from  Russia.  I  see  no  basic 
reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to  ex- 
port approximately  the  same  large  volume 
of  foodstuffs  that  we  have  shipped  abroad 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  This  item 
alone  at  even  present  prices  would  be  triple 
our  pre-war  food  exports,  and  would  rep- 
resent the  equal  of  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  our  whole  pre-war  export  trade. 

Germany. — Another  great  but  uncertain 
shift  in  world  forces  will  arise  out  of  Ger- 
many. The  reparation  payments  must  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  whole  economy 
of  the  world.  Germany  is  to  pay  outside 
her  borders  to  the  Allies  $500,000,000,  plus 
26  per  cent  export  duty,  or,  say,  a  minimum 
of  about  $750,000,000  per  annum.  Ger- 
many is  left  without  much  gold  foreign 
property,  or  foreign  business  earnings  of 
consequence ;  therefore,  these  payments  must 
be  made  mostly  by  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  outside  her  borders.  But  beyond  the 
reparation  payments,  she  must  also  sell 
goods  abroad  in  the  amounts  necessary  to 
buy  her  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

Any  calculation  based  on  the  pre-war 
trade  of  Germany  implies  an  enormous  in- 
crease— perhaps  more  than  doubling — of 
her  pre-war  exports.  In  view  of  the  export 
duty  and  other  payments,  she  must  produce 
these  goods  for  about  one-half  our  produc- 
tion cost  in  order  to  take  our  markets.  Such 
an  increase  in  exports  must  be  manufactured 
goods,  and  until  the  world  consumption 
grows,  these  must  be  marketed  in  displace- 
ment of  the  goods  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions. We  shall  certainly  feel  the  effects  of 
this  flow  of  goods  that  must  be  produced 
if  she  is  to  make  reparation  payments.  On 
the  other  hand,  Germany  must  take  more 
raw  materials  from  us  for  this  purpose.  In 
any  event,  the  crowding  in  the  market  of 
German  exports  will  affect  her  immediate 
neighbors  more  than  ourselves,  for  80  per 
cent  of  her  market,  pre-war  as  well  as  in 
the  future,  must  lie  in  Europe  itself. 

The  economic  changes  in  the  other  combatant 
Mates  in  Europe  obviously  affect  us  also.  The 
economic  wounds  given  to  them  all  by  the  war 
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and  peace  will  be  long  in  healing.  The  sacri- 
fice of  skilled  labor,  of  brains,  and  of  property 
will  require  a  generation  to  cure.  The  hates  of 
many  newly  liberated  states  must  cool  slowly, 
and  their  many  new  borders  check  the  free  flow 
of  commerce.  Many  of  these  states  possess 
masses  of  people  who  have  suffered  from  ex- 
ploitation and  tyranny  for  generations.  Their 
extreme  reactions  of  Bolshevism  and  socialism 
and  nationalization  are  slowly  dying  out.  Many 
governments  have  been  unable  to  raise  sufficient 
taxes  to  meet  expenditures,  and  the  ceaseless 
printing  of  currency  carries  destructive  inflation. 
All  of  them  except  the  enemy  states  bear  the 
burden  of  greater  military  establishments  than 
even  before  the  great  war.  All  this  must  accum- 
ulate to  decrease  their  productive  power  and  to 
lower  their  standards  of  living. 

In  balance  against  this  loss  of  productive 
power,  their  people  over  great  sections  are  now 
coming  to  a  full  realization  that  they  must  work 
harder  than  ever  before  and  that  they  must  ex- 
port commodities  for  all  that  is  in  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  exchanges  for  the  bare  mar- 
gin of  life.  They  will  some  of  them  receive 
payments  from  Germany  in  relief  of  their  tax 
burdens.    They  are  mobilizing  the  skill  and  the 


intelligence  of  their  people  to  their  economic 
salvation  with  the  same  diligence  that  they  were 
mobilized  in  war.  The  great  manufacturing 
states  are  straining  every  device  of  science  and 
thought  to  the  improvement  of  their  industrial 
processes,  to  the  simplification  of  products,  to  the 
elimination  of  waste — that  they  shall  make  every 
reduction  in  production  costs. 

In  reinforcement  of  their  marketing  machinery, 
many  of  the  governments  are  stimulating  the 
consolidation  of  banks  and  of  manufacturing 
concerns.  Governmental  and  government  en- 
couraged combinations  are  being  created  to  con- 
trol exports  and  imports  to  exploit  foreign  mar- 
kets. They  are  seeking  special  concessions  for 
development  and  trade  throughout  the  world. 
Altogether  these  policies  comprise  a  militancy  in 
commercial  expansion  that  compared  with  Eliza- 
bethan England. 

THE    EFFECT    UPON    US 

Any  improvement  in  European  production  of 
manufactured  goods  will  favorably  affect  our 
market  for  those  raw  materials  such  as  cotton 
and  copper,  where  we  possess  the  final  supplies. 
In  considering  the  demands  for  such  raw  mate- 
rials, we  must  remember  that  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  western  Europe  have  lost  for  a  long 
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time  to  come  any  great  markets  in  Russia  and 
Turkey;  the  population  of  Europe  as  a  whole  has 
not  the  consuming  capacity  for  manufactured 
goods  that  it  had  before  the  war,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  expect  a  less  than  pre-war  consumption 
in  the  confines  of  Europe  for  their  remanufacture 
of  our  raw  materials. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  find  after  this 
depression  is  passed  that  the  markets  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  larger  than  before  the  war. 
I  am  confident  they  will  gr.idually  return  to  pre- 
war demand  for  our  cotton,  copper,  etc.  For- 
tunately, our  producers  have  realized  this  tem- 
porary situation  and  have  vigorously  reduced 
their  production  so  that  they  should  eventually 
realize  better  prices  than  at  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the 


balance  of  the  forces  at  work  in  Europe  would 
improve  their  ability  in  competitive  manufac- 
tured goods.  Their  production  costs  were  bound 
to  be  low,  both  by  better  organized  industry  and 
by  lowered  standards  of  living.  Some  of  them 
are  today  through  government  subsidies  arti- 
ficially low  and  will  undoubtedly  increase.  If 
we  analyze  the  effect  of  these  forces  on  the  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactured  goods,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  our  much  larger  market  outside  of  Europe, 
we  quickly  find  two  directions  in  which  we  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  some  security. 

The  first  is  in  those  exports  of  lower  produc- 
tion costs  which  are  the  result  of  great  repetitive 
production,  which  has  its  firm  root  in  our  enor- 
mous consumption.  The  second  is  in  that  large 
number   of    special    manufactures   in    which   the 


inventive  genius  and  skill  of  our  people  have 
been  developed  beyond  any  country  in  the  world. 
I  believe  we  will  recover  and  can  hold  our  share 
of  the  market  for  these  products  after  the  present 
world  depression. 

As  to  our  manufactures  containing  a  large  ele- 
ment of  labor  cost,  in  which  we  do  not  enjoy 
special  advantages,  we  must  look  out  and  take 
measures  of  our  own.  We  can  no  doubt  devise 
tariff  measures  that  will  protect  our  domestic 
market.  But  if  we  are  to  hold  to  our  foreign 
markets  in  this  vast  group  of  our  manufactures, 
and  thus  to  keep  our  people  employed,  we  have 
several  things  to  attend  to.  Fundamentally,  we 
must  get  our  production  costs  down.  That  lies 
only  along  the  road  of  increased  efficiency  in  our 
whole  industrial  machine.  It  means  a  willing- 
ness of  our  working  people  to  put  forth  every 
effort  that  is  in  them  consistent  with  health, 
proper  family  life,  and  good  citizenship. 

The  surest  road  to  a  continued  high  wage,  and 
the  surest  safeguard  against  unemployment,  is  to 
remove  every  restriction  on  effort.  This  must 
extend  from  our  mines  to  the  railways,  to  the 
factories,  to  the  wharf,  and  to  the  ship.  It  means 
smaller  margins  of  profit.  It  means  that  ulti- 
mately we  must  have  much  lower  transportation 
rates.  It  means  we  must  have  better  organized 
marketing  machinery  abroad  under  Americans 
themselves.  It  means  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate short-time  credit  machinery  and  much  more 
care  in  foreign  credit  risks  than  our  merchants 
have  shown  in  the  last  twelve  months.  It  means 
elimination  of  the  great  wastes  in  industry. 

For  instance,  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  area 
alone,  by  the  development  of  these  great  water 
powers  and  through  economies  by  electrification 
generally,  we  could  profitably  save  30,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  if  we  had  the  courage 
to  go  at  it.  It  means  the  Government  must  re- 
move as  quickly  as  possible  those  unnecessary 
domestic  burdens  upon  commerce  to  which  the 
Government  is  a  party,  by  the  reorganization  of 
our  tax  system,  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, the  reduction  in  Government  expenditure 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  reduction  of  armament  and 
through  reduction  of  shipping  board  losses  and 
by  the  settlement  by  the  Government  of  the  out- 
standing claims  of  our  railways.  It  means  we 
must  cease  trying  to  drive  American  ship  owners 
off  the  sea  with  tax-paid  shipping  losses. 

We  must  carefully  determine  what  particular 
trade  routes  we  will  maintain  in  development  of 
our  commerce  over  a  period  of  years,  and  let 
our  merchants  know  them.  It  means  the  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  such  information  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  from  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  will  enlarge  its  judgment.  It  means 
we  must  extend  scientific  research  into  the  prob- 
lems of  waste,  the  perfection  of  processes,  the 
simplification  of  methods  that  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  one  manufacturer  acting  alone,  and  we 
must  co-operate  with  industry  to  perfect  these 
things.  I  am  confident  we  can  hold  our  markets, 
our  higher  standards  of  living  and  of  wage  if 
we  will  all  put  our  backs  into  it. 

THE   SHIFT  IN   CREDITS 

Over-riding  all  these  questions  of  production 
and  markets  is  one  of  credits.  Our  whole  finan- 
cial relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  has  greatly 
shifted.  From  a  nation  owing  some  five  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  moneys 
borrowed,  the  war  has  reversed  our  position  so 
that  the  world,  principally  Europe,  owes  us  today 
from  $13,000,000,000  to  $15,000,000,000,  of  which 
about  $10,000,000,000  is  due  our  Government. 
Before  the  war  we  had  to  export  a  surplus  over 
our  Imports,  and  beyond  this  had  to  contribute 
through  remittances  of  immigrants,  tourists,  ship- 
ping, etc.,  great  sums  to  pay  interest  upon  our 
debts. 

The  reason  for  the  piling  up  of  this  vast  debt 
Is,  of  course,  that  we  have  not  only  loaned  money 
to  the  Allies  but  have  also  since  the  war  vastly 
increased  the  surplus  of  our  exports,  and  the 
movement  still  continued  to  accumulate  in  our 
favor.  Unless  we  would  cease  a  large  part  of 
our  war  incrased  productivity  with  all  the  re- 
sulting unemployment  and  losses  of  such  a  ces- 
sation, we  must  continue  for  some  time  to  export 
In  excess  of  our  imports.     Eventually  the  Increase 
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in  our  imports  of  tropical  supplies,  minerals  and 
commodities  that  we  do  not  ourselves  produce, 
together   with   the   spending   of  tourists   and   the 

J  investment  of  surplus  capital  abroad,  etc.,  should 
overtake  our  export  balance  and  establish  a 
proper  equilibrium. 
In  the  meantime,  if  we  would  maintain  our 
economic  position,  we  must  continue  to  give 
credits  to  buyers  of  our  goods,  and  if  we  should 
demand  interest  or  principal  on  our  established 
loans  we  would  nullify  any  benefits  of  such 
credits.  I  may  repeat  that  if  today  we  stop  giv- 
ing more  credits  and  demand  payment  of  interest 
on  debts  due  our  Government,  our  exports  will 
(further  decline,  and  the  decline  will  find  its 
interpretation  in  more  unemployment  among  our 


own  people  and  more  displacement  of  our  indus- 
tries. 

In  summary,  on  the  production  and  marketing 
side  of  our  commerce,  we  can  say  that  our  food 
exports  should  remain  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale;  that  the  demand  for  our  raw  materials 
should  slowly  increase  toward  pre-war  amounts; 
that  in  respect  to  our  manufactures  we  should 
be  able  to  hold  special  fields  of  repetitive  produc- 
tion and  ingenuity;  that  we  will  need  to  make  a 
fight  to  hold  the  markets  for  manufactured  goods 
where  we  come  more  directly  into  competition 
with  the  European  manufacturer,  but  that  we 
can  do  it  if  we  will  work  and  apply  our  brains 
to  it.  On  the  financial  side  of  our  situation,  I  do 
not  believe  our  world  credit  situation  is  at  all  so 
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unsurmountable  or  that  it  requires  extraordinary 
solutions. 

I  may  repeat  that  we  need  to  realize  above  all 
things  that  even  if  we  lower  our  vision  of  civil- 
ization in  this  crisis  solely  to  that  of  our  own 
selfish  economic  interest,  we  are  mightily  con- 
cerned in  the  recuperation  of  the  entire  world. 
There  is  an  economic  interdependence  in  the 
world  that  recognizes  no  national  boundaries. 
The  greatest  jeopardy  to  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  people  is  the  lowered  standards  of  Europe. 
Now  that  we  have  become  a  great  debtor  nation, 
we  must  learn  that  this  great  debt  must  be  wisely 
directed  so  that  we  do  not  stifle  both  our  own 
growth  and  the  growth  of  others. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  machines,  and  houses, 
factories,  and  railways.  We  are  a  nation  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  Our  industrial  sys- 
tem and  our  commerce  are  simply  implements  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  When  we  deal 
with  those  great  problems  of  business  and  eco- 
nomics we  must  be  inspired  by  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  increasing  and  defending  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  all  our  people.  Upon  this  soil 
grow  those  moral  and  intellectual  forces  that 
make  our  nation  great. 
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WHAT  PORTO  RICO  WANTS 
WHO  CAN  SUPPLY  NEEDS? 

There  is  constant  demand  in  Porto  Rico 
for  the  following  goods,  among  others: 
Rice,  flour  and  all  cereals. 

Beans,  potatoes  and  all  vegetables. 

Canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and 
canned  fish  of  all  kinds. 

Raisins,  prunes,  olives  and  other  Cali- 
fornia fruits. 

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves. 

Butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Confectionery,  glace  fruits  and  groceries 
of  all  kinds. 

Condensed  milk  and  cream,  pickles,  mus- 
tard and  relishes  of  all  kinds. 

Lumber,  roofing  and  building  materials. 

Dry  goods,  clothing,  women's  apparel, 
millinery,  gent's  furnishings,  hats  and 
caps,  boots  and  shoes. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  perfumes,  soaps  and 
toilet  articles. 

Hardware,  paints  and  varnishes,  ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel. 

Electrical  goods,  house  furnishings,  fur- 
niture and  office  supplies. 


Jewelry,    watches    and 
glassware  and  pottery. 


clocks,    cutlery, 


Sporting   goods,   cameras,   fishing   mate- 
rial, canes  and  umbrellas. 

Typewriters,  stationery,  wall  papers  and 
school  supplies. 

Pianos,  organs,  musical  instruments,  sew- 
ing machines,  moving  picture  films,  safes 
and  toys. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  perambulators, 
railroad  supplies,  hotel  supplies  and  plumb- 
ers' supplies. 

Brick,  cement,  fertilizers,  seeds,  saddlery, 
rope  and  twine,  bagging  and  laundry  sup- 
plies. 

Flour  coverings,  gas  engines,  hospital 
supplies,  barbers'  supplies  and  general 
merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

And  it  costs  $2  per  ton  less  to  ship  goods 
from  San  Francisco  to  Porto  Rico  than 
from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico. 
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San 
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Port  a 
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For 

the 

World 

By  Robert  Newton  Lynch 

Vice-President  and  Manager  San  Francisco 
Chaniber  of  Commerce 

THE  port  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
facilities  were  cited  as  one  of  the  mod- 
els for  the  standardization  of  port  facilities 
throughout  the  world  by  the  American  del- 
egates attending  the  recent  meeting  in  Lon- 
don of  the  International  Chamber  of  Corn- 


It  was  admitted  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  big  subject  that  physical  diffi- 
culties would  prevent  complete  standardiza- 
tion of  many  ports,  but  the  facilities  and 
practices  of  San  Francisco  were  considered 
as  approaching  the  ideal  for  modern  com- 
mercial needs. 

This  honor  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
was  not  accidental.  It  came  as  a  result  of 
the  progressive  and  painstaking  study  and 
planning  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  supported  and  aided 
over  a  long  term  of  years  in  every  step  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
through  live,  energetic  committees  who  saw 
not  only  the  needs  of  today  but  visioned  the 
port  in  the  years  to  come  when  its  business 
had  increased  many  fold. 

CHAMBER  HAS  BEEN  ON  GUARD 

The  work  of  the  chamber  has  not  been 
confined  merely  to  supporting  and  initiating 
improvements  as  regards  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  quick  unloading,  loading 
and  dispatch  of  merchant  vessels,  but  all 
legislative  measures,  national  and  State,  af- 
fecting the  harbor  are  closely  scrutinized 
and  supported  or  condemned  as  their  merits 
are  determined  by  expert  advice  and  by 
comparison  with  practices  in  other  world 
ports. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  port  and 
the  commercial  interests  which  use  it  may 
be  considered  under  four  general  divisions. 

First,  the  chamber  is  actively  interested 
and  alert  to  modern  needs  of  shipping  and 
practical  methods  of  satisfying  those  needs. 
Sufficient  cargo  space  on  the  piers,  equip- 
ment for  loading,  unloading  and  fueling  are 
adequate  for  rapid  discharge  and  sailing, 
and  legislative  measures  of  such  character 
as  to  increase  the  advantages  of  the  port  in 
competition  with  other  ports  are  given 
painstaking  consideration.  Matters  of  this 
kind  are  usually  handled  through  commit- 
tees of  practical  men  engaged  in  shipping  or 
the  operation  of  steamships. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ACTIVITIES 

Second,  the  chamber  maintains  a  foreign 
trade  department,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  cultivate  foreign  and  domestic  trade  by 
disseminating  information  regarding  foreign 
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markets  among  those  interested  in  increas- 
ing their  trade  abroad,  and  aiding  foreign 
exporters  to  grasp  opportunities  offered  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  to  increase 
trade  is  that  of  conducting  commercial  tours 
to  foreign  countries.  The  excursion  to  Mex- 
ico last  January  is  an  instance  of  this  bene- 
ficial service.  The  sending  of  one  hundred 
San  Francisco  business  representatives  on  a 
special  train  to  ^our  the  chief  cities  of  Mex- 


ico accomplished  more  permanent  good  from 
a  commercial  and  social  standpoint  than 
tons  of  literature,  no  matter  how  alluring, 
could  possibly  have  done. 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  ] 
chamber  is  now  organizing  a  commercial ! 
tour  of  the  Orient.  Reservations  are  being 
made  daily  by  business  men  and  their  fam- . 
ilies,  representing  every  large  industry  and  I 
commercial  institution  of  the  San  Francisco] 
metropolitan    district,    for    a    three-months 
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voyage,  beginning  in  September,  among  the 
chief  seaports  of  the  Far  East.  The  trip 
will  be  made  on  one  of  the  fast  ntw^  passen- 
ger liners  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  the  passenger  accommodations  of 
which  have  been  taken  over  entire  by  the 
chamber.  The  countries  which  will  be 
visited  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  Eeast 
Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Indo- 
China. 

WORK    OF    TRAFFIC    BUREAU 

A  third  important  service  which  the 
chamber  renders  to  shippers  is  that  per- 
formed through  its  traffic  bureau.  It  was 
recently  estimated  that  through  this  bureau 
shippers  of  California  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  saved  the  enormous  total  of 
$24,000,000.  Switching  charges,  intrastate 
and  interstate  railroad  rates  are  constantly 
shifting  and  fluctuating,  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  traffic  bureau  to  see  to  it  that 
all  changes  proposed  shall  be  fair  and  not 
put  shippers  of  San  Francisco  to  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  «ith  their  competitors  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

So  successful  has  the  traffic  bureau  been 
in  this  work  that  no  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  enjoys  advantages  that  San  Francisco 
i  does  not  possess. 

Fourth,  the  chamber  does  not  propose 
that  San  Francisco  shall  ever  become  a  way 
station  or  merely  a  distributing  center  along 
the  line  of  world  trade  routes.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  for  the  time  being  most 
of  the  cargo  loaded  and  unloaded  on  San 
Francisco  piers  is  in  transit.  Comparatively 
little  incoming  tonnage  remains  here  and 
comparatively  little  outgoing  tonnage  orig- 
inates here. 

PLANS  FOR  GREATER  CITY 

To  correct  this  and  other  conditions 
which  militate  against  San  Francisco's  up- 
building in  population  and  industry,  the 
chamber  last  year  engaged  Dr.  B.  M. 
Rastall,  industrial  engineer  of  international 
repute,  to  make  a  survey  of  San  Francisco 
and  recommend  a  practical  program  of  im- 
provements that,  when  carried  out,  would 
make  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  attractive 
to  all  classes  of  industry. 

The  survey  and  the  report  have  been 
coinpleted  and  the  San  Francisco  program, 
the  first  practical,  concrete  plan  for  serial 
improvement  covering  a  term  of  years  that 
San  Francisco  has  ever  had,  has  been  laid 
down  for  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to 
build  upon.  Every  interest  and  every  or- 
ganization of  the  city  is  solidly  behind  this 
program,  and  several  of  its  projects,  namely, 
the  leveling  of  Rincon  Hill,  the  extension 
of  Van  Ness  avenue,  development  of  new 
industries  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, and  organization  of  a  civic  and  indus- 
trial exposition,  are  now  being  vigorously 
carried  out.  The  exposition  date  has  been 
set  for  November  9  to  December  10  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
central  bureau  of  San  Francisco  organiza- 
tions. 

WILL   BENEFIT    FOREIGN    TRADE 

The  San  Francisco  program,  when  suc- 


cessfully carried  through  to  completion,  will 
have  a  definite  and  cumulative  effect  on 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  port  and 
should  have  a  place  in  all  public  discussion 
of  the  future  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
Aside  from  these  aspects  of  port  improve- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
aids  its  membership  individually  in  many 
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ways.  The  foreign  trade  department,  for 
instance,  has  a  library,  and  provides  infor- 
mation regarding  such  subjects  as  tariff 
schedules,  domestic  and  foreign,  commercial 
regulations  affecting  trans.ictions  with  for- 
eign traders,  proper  methods  of  packing  and 
transportation  rates,  and  other  information 
of  vital  importance  to  shippers,  as  problems 
arise  in  individual  cases  that  require  aid. 


Group  of  Eminent  Business  and  Professional  Men  of  Porto  Rico 

No.  I,  M.  Targa;  No.  3,  frederico  Rubert  Vidal;  No.  J,  Dr.  Francisco  Ponte;  No.  4,  Alfonso  Valdes; 
No.  5,  Segundo  Cadiernt;  No.  6,  A.  M.  Sotnoza;  No.  7,  Joaquin  Menendez;  No.  8,  Jose  Quinones; 
Attorney  at  Law;  No.  Q,  Jose  Rodroquez  Hidalgo 
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PAN-PACIFIC 


Brazil    Bravely    Meeting    Exchange    Situation 

Merchants  Aroused  to  Serious  Condition  Caused  by  Drop  in  Foreign 
Value    of  Domestic    Currency^    Take   Steps    to    Rebuild  Credit 


BRAZILIAN  business  men  and  financiers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the 
abnormal  situation  which  has  arisen  through  the  recent  tremendous  drop  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  their  currency,  and  they  are  amazed  that  such  a  market  drop  could 
have  taken  place,  according  to  Charles  L.  Hoover,  formely  American  consul  general  at 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  who  has  recently  returned  from  that  country. 

"They  point,  out,"  explained  Mr.  Hoov- 
er, "that  while  the  resources  of  Brazil  are 
unimpaired  by  the  war,  while  her  manufac- 
turing industries  have  grown  manifold ;  and 
while  her  national  debt  remains  where  it 
was  before  the  war,  Brazilian  currency  has 
fallen  in  exchange  value  more  than  the 
French  franc,  as  compared  with  the  dollar. 

"It  is  recognized  that  there  is  not  a  great 
demand  for  her  principal  exports,  but  there 
is  a  belief  that  the  financial  situation  is  fun- 
damentally sounder  than  it  was  before  the 
war,  especially  when  compared  with  other 
countries  which  have  piled  up  fabulous 
debts.  In  fact,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Brazil  is  less  than  that 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

MERCHANTS  ARE  AROUSED 

"The  merchants  there  are  thoroughly 
aroused,"  states  Mr.  Hoover,  "and  they 
are  taking  active  steps  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing situation.  There  is  a  belief  among  some 
of  the  merchants  that  somebody  is  profiting 
by  their  misfortune.  This  belief  is  not 
widespread,  and  even  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  resentful  soon  acknowledge 
that  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain 
through  the  cheapening  of  the  Brazilian 
currency. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  leading  importers 
praised  the  generosity  and  helpfulness  of 
American  exporters  in  extending  their 
drafts  and  in  helping  them  to  dispose  of  the 
merchandise  which  has  been  piling  up  in 
the  customs  warehouses  as  well  as  in  their 
own.  There  has  been  no  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  American  exporters  to 
liquidate  the  situation  gradually,  however, 
and  the  American  representatives  have  all 
been  trying  frantically  to  get  drafts  ac- 
cepted or  to  get  deposits  to  cover  extended 
drafts  as  well  as  to  sell  goods  which  have 
been  left  on  their  hands  through  the  failure 
of  the  consignee  or  through  rejection. 

"The  result  is  that  merchandise  which 
would  gradually  be  absorbed  by  the  trade 
is  being  thrown  on  the  market  in  enormous 
quantities  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  many 
staple  articles  of  merchandise  are  being  sold 
there  for  half  what  they  would  cost  today 
in  New  York.  The  project  of  a  liquidating 
corporation,  which  is  now  in  process  of  for- 
mation in  New  York  will  save  the  ex- 
porters an  immense  amount,  although  it 
should  have  been  undertaken  months  ago. 

TO  REBUILD  THEIR  CREDIT 

"The  Brazilian  merchants,  in  common 
with  those  elsewhere  in  South  America,  are 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  in  rebuilding 
their  credit,  and  to  that  end  they  are  study- 


now  being  formed  in  the  various  importing 
centers. 

"The  plan  which  is  now  being  worked 
out  on  these  lines,"  explained  Mr.  Hoover, 
"is  the  formation  of  semi-co-operative  soci- 


George  Villard 
Mr.  Villard  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Be/in  Bros,  of  Porto  Rico.    He  -ivas  born  in 
Switzerland,  but  lias  resided  many  years  in  Porto   Rico.    He   is  one   of   the  most  active   of   those 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  island. 


ing  every  plan  which  may  insure  them 
against  a  similar  happening  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  relieve  them  in  their  present  diffi- 
culties for  which  they  feel,  however,  that 
they  are  not  responsible.  Some  time  ago  a 
credit  guaranty  society  was  founded  in  Sao 
Paulo,  but  owing  to  lack  of  proper  connec- 
tions in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
suddenness  of  the  disaster,  there  has  been 
no  time  for  this  society  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions. However,  the  experience  which  has 
been  gained  through  the  present  crisis  is  of 
the  greatest  value  in  forming  new  credit 
guaranty  societies,  some  of  which  are  even 


eties  similar  to  those  which  have  existed  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe.  The  organization 
would  guarantee  the  credit  of  each  of  its 
members  for  such  importations  as  they 
might  desire  to  make.  The  financing  of  the 
credits,  however,  would  have  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  exporting  country  and  it  is 
generally  hoped  that  the  export  corpora- 
tion which  is  in  process  of  formation  in  this 
country  will  complete  the  chain  at  this  end. 

HOW  THE  PLAN   OPERATES 

"It  is  planned  that  when  a  merchant 
wishes  to  place  an  order  for  a  bill  of  goods 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  his  order 
will  be  passed  on  by  the  board  of  directors 
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of  the  society  and  if  approved,  the  society 
would  open  a  credit  for  the  applicant  with 
the  financing  corporation  in  this  country. 
As  a  basis  for  this  credit,  the  applicant  will 
be  required  to  deposit  with  the  Brazilian 
society  an  amount  of  Brazilian  federal 
government  or  state  government  bonds  or 
warrants  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  on 
the  day  of  settlement.  This  paper  would 
remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  society 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  seizure  by  the 
court  if  the  member  were  to  become  bank- 
rupt, but  would  be  held  for  final  settlement. 
"It  is  estimated  that  five  years  will  be  the 

I  maximum  time  over  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  operations  for  by  that  time 

i  the  fundamentally  sound  condition  of  Bra- 
zil should  or>erate  to  restore  the  standing 

I  of  her  money. 

"The  rate  of  interest  which  Brazilian 
paper  bears  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
I  interest  charges  in  the  United  States  but 
any  shortage  of  either  principal  or  interest 
will  be  chargeable  to  the  member  upon  final 
liquidation.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  any  deficit  to  make  up,  how- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  the  merchants  and 
bankers  believe  that  operations  will  show  a 
profit  due  to  the  belief  that  at  the  date  of 
final  liquidation  dollars  will  be  purchasable 
at  four  milreis  each  instead  of  at  the  present 
rate  of  about  ten  milreis. 

GOVERNMENT   PLAN   FAVORED 

Regarding  the  Ter  Meulen  plan,  Mr. 
Hoover  declared,  "there  is  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  plan  of  having  the  government  issue 
bonds  to  guarantee  credits,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  plan  now  being  followed  will  offer 
a  steady  and  sound  market  for  securities  al- 
ready on  the  market,  and  will  make  possible 
a  wide  control  over  exchange  as  well  as  ad- 
visory control  over  buying  for  import,  is  re- 
garded with  general  favor. 

"In  the  present  circumstances,  a  mer- 
chant who  buys  a  bill  of  goods  and  bor- 
rows the  money  to  pay  for  them  may  not 
have  received  enough  milreis  for  the  goods 
to  pay  his  note  when  it  falls  due  if  milreis 
take  a  sudden  turn  downward,  because  he 
must  always  sell  at  current  quotations,  and 
if  he  borrowed  ten  milreis  in  dollars  for  an 
article  which  some  one  who  bought  later 
at  a  five  milreis  dollar  can  sell  at  five  mil- 
reis, he  must  sell  at  the  lower  price  and 
lose  the  difference.  But  if  he  has  bought 
on  a  guaranteed  credit  he  can  sell  his  goods 
for  just  enough  to  give  him  a  normal  profit 
in  addition  to  the  price  which  the  society 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  dollar.  Under 
this  scheme  a  merchant  can  buy  whatever 
he  needs  to  meet  his  current  requirements 
\vithout  regard  for  a  rising  value  of  the 
milreis. 

"This  plan  is  based  on  the  confidence  the 
Brazilian  merchants  and  bankers  feel  in  the 
certainty  of  the  recovery  of  their  country, 
untouched,  as  it  is,  by  any  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  depression  in 
other  countries.  The  workings  of  the  soci- 
ety have  been  studied  in  great  details  and 
its  success  only  awaits  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  financiers. 


"South  America  is  now  buying  from  us 
only  what  she  must  have  for  her  bare  neces- 
sities. This  state  of  affairs  will  continue 
either  until  the  dollar  comes  down  to  some- 
thing approaching  normal,  or  until  it  be- 
comes demonstrated  that  the  South  Amer- 
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ican  currencies  are  to  remain  permanently 
at  a  low  level,  unless  some  plan  like  this  is 
adopted  to  enable  our  sister  republics  to  go 
on  consuming  normally,  leaving  the  settle- 
ment for  the  time  when  their  currencies 
shall  have  become  stabilized  either  at  a  high 
or  at  a  low  level." 


Anglo-American   Fleet   Plan 

To   Secure   Business   Security 


IN  A  PROPOSAL  outlining  the  fundamental 
conditions  necessar)-  for  the  establishment 
of  British-American  commerce  and  business 
on  a  secure  basis,  A.  G.  Gardiner,  London  pub- 
licist and  editor,  has  recommended  that  the 
United  States  and  Cireat  Britain  pool  their  naval 
resources  to  form  one  great  Anglo-American  fleet. 

Trade  relationships,  writes  Mr.  Gardiner  in 
his  latest  book,  "The  Anglo-American  Future," 
just  published  in  New  York  by  Thomas  Seltzer, 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  until  an  alli- 
ance between  all  the  English-speaking  peoples  is 
consummated,  and  the  best  way,  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  this,  is  by  a  combination  of 
the  navies  of  the  two  greatest  sea  powers  left 
after  the  war. 

The  author  believes  that  the  combined  naval 
strength  of  these  two  countries  would  be  unas- 
sailable. No  nation  or  group  of  nations,  even  the 
next  ranking  sea  power,  Japan,  could  approach 
them  in  strength. 

The  world  will  not  consent,  Mr.  Gardiner 
writes,  to  live  by  the  sanction  of  the  British 
fleet  any  more  than  it  would  consent  to  live  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Prussian  sword.  But  in  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  country,  even  the 
United  States,  to  outrival  the  British  fleet,  Mr. 
Gardiner  sees  a  disaster  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  experienced,  while  their  union 
would  mean  a  greater  beneficence  than  the  world 
has  ever  enjoyed. 

The  author,  who  was  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  News  for  many  years  and  a  close  advisor 
to  Premier  Lloyd  George  during  the  war,  repre- 
sents, no  doubt,  a  growing  section  of  British 
opinion  desiring  a  strengthening  of  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  pooling  of  navies,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  condition  looking  toward  security 
in  the  business  world.  Mr.  Gardiner  looks  ap- 
provingly on  the  attempts  of  the  business  men  of 
both  countries  to  co-operate  among  themselves. 

'"The  recent  movement  for  closer  intercourse 
between  the  associated  chambers  of  commerce  of 
England  and  the  United  States,"  says  the  London 
publicist,  "is  an  important  development  of  the 
legitimate  and  helpful  exchange  of  ideas."  Nor 
is  the  work  of  the  various  Anglo-American  socie- 
ties to  be  deprecated.  "The  various  societies,"  he 
writes,  "are  doing  much  to  bring  the  friendly 
influence  of  the  two  peoples  into  active  co-opera- 
tion and  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  and 
more  should  be  done  in  promoting  relations  be- 
tween the  universities  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  two  countries. 

"The  German  challenge,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
discussing  the  naval  problems  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  "is  gone,  and  all  the  sea 
power  of  the  continent  combined  would  be  hardly 
more  formidable  against  the  British  navy  than  a 
fleet  of  fishing  smacks.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  leaving  out  the  United  States,  there  is 
only  one  other  navy  that  counts,  that  of  Japan. 

"Moreover,  the  war  has  shown  that  the  sub- 
marine has  fundamentally  changed  the  conditions 
of  sea  warfare.  It  organizes  anarchy  in  place 
of  the  semblance  of  law  that  prevailed  before. 
And  in  that  anarchy  the  neutral  trader  is  more 
certainly  doomed  than  the  belligerent  warship. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Ignited  States  will  in- 
evitably be  compelled  to  revise  its  whole  attitude 
on  the  subject  of  sea  power.  It  is,  in  population, 
natural  resources,  and  accumulated  wealth,  the 
most   powerful    nation   on   earth,    and    it   cannot 


ignore  the  grave  responsibilities  that  rest  on  it 
for  the  protection  of  its  national  interests.  It  is 
committed  by  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  defense 
of  the  whole  American  continent,  and  it  has  two 
oceans  to  police,  with  the  British  navy  dominant 


MONEY 

In  our  Banks  modern  life  throbs 
its  tell  tale  pulse. 

Amidst  these  marble  columns  the 
deepest  human  emotions  find  cause 
and  cure. 

Mammon  may  be  enthroned  heie, 
but  here  also  the  dynamic  force  of  all 
that  is  best  and  most  satisfying  in  this 
world  has  its  throne. 

They  are  in  some  sense  our  Panthe- 
ons. Show  me  the  Banks  of  a  people 
and  I  will  soon  tell  you  what  their 
ideals  and  attainments  are. 

For  money  is  nothing  but  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  nation's  industry,  talent, 
and  credit. 

And  there  is  no  problem  more  vita! 
than  that  of  care  and  use  of  money. 


in  the  one  and  the  Japanese  navy  in  the  other. 
Its  position  is  complicated  by  the  British  pos- 
sessions, not  only  on  the  mainland,  but  still  more 
in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

"Obviously  its  dependence  on  the  good  will  of 
Great  Britain,  not  to  speak  of  Japan,  creates  a 
situation  that  a  great  and  proud  nation  cannot 
permanently  accept.  It  will  be  compelled,  if  not 
now,  then  at  some  future  and  not  very  distant 
time,  to  provide  itself  with  sufficient  guarantees 
for  its  own  defense.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
jingoes  ready  to  inflame  the  whole  continent  vpith 
a  naval  panic,  perhaps  against  Japan,  and  in- 
augurate a  shipbuilding  that  will  seem  to  chal- 
lenge the  British  supremacy  at  sea.  We  know 
what  would  follow — the  familiar  cry  of  'two 
keels  to  one,'  the  frenzy  of  the  incendiary  press 
in  both  countries,  the  gathering  excitement,  the 
'incidents,'  and  the  final  inevitable  catastrophe. 
There  are  insane  men  in  both  countries  who 
would  welcome  that  final  catastrophe  to  civiliza- 
tion. If  they  are  to  be  defeated,  they  must  be 
defeated  now,  when  the  sky  is  unclouded  and  the 
duty  clear.  They  can  be  defeated  in  only  one 
way,  by  an  iron-clad  agreement  that  rules  out 
the  possibility  of  a  naval  competition  ever  aris- 
ing between  the  two  countries. 

"The  circumstances  today  would  dictate  that 
the  lead  should  come  from  London,  and  that  it 
should  come  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  to  pool 
the  naval  resources  of  the  two  nations  and  to 
dedicate  them,  not  to  any  selfish  national  interest 
merely,  but  to  the  enduring  peace  of  the  world. 
-The  announcement  that  the  Anglo-American  peo- 
ples had  taken  a  step  that  would  make  naval  war 
henceforth  impossible  would  strike  a  death-blow 
at  competitive  armaments  generally,  stabilize  the 
world  on  a  peace  basis  and  turn  its  face  confi- 
dently to  the  light.  There  would  be  no  menace 
to  any  people,  but  the  assurance  to  all  that  in  the 
peace  of  the  English-speaking  nations  is  the  en- 
during guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  world." 
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PAN-PACIFIC 


Expanding  Facilities  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

Pacific  Port  T'erminal  Project  Affords  Additional  Opportunity 
for  a  Foreign  Industrial  Zone  Within  This  Splendid  Harbor 

By  E.  B.  Whitmore 


■yXT'ITH  the  rapid  adjustment  of  indus- 
'  ^  trial  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  for  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  plans  for  carrying  forward  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  do  this  successfully  we  must,  as  have  each 
of  the  great  nations  upon  which  has  de- 
volved the  responsibility  of  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  world,  look  well  to  our 
transportation  facilities. 

That  this  is  being  recognized  as  a  para- 
mount necessity  in  the  United  States  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  ports.  Upon  no  port  in  the 
country  is  there  placed  more  responsibility 
or  a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  the  nation 
than  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Just  so  far  as  these  dual  conditions  are 
recognized  will  we  who  are  charged  with 
the  keeping  of  this  port  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  first 
development  work  in  any  port,  just  as  the 
first  construction  work  in  a  city,  may  oft- 
times  prove  a  matter  of  expediency  rather 
than  one  of  eventual  economy,  which  time 
and  growth  alone  will  demonstrate. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  NEEDED 

In  the  early  history  of  maritime  affairs  in 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  necessity  required 
the  development  of  shipping  facilities  in 
immediate  proximity  to  deep  water.  The 
maximum  of  such  development  has  now 
been  about  reached,  and  if  the  increasing 
commerce  of  this  port  is  to  be  cared  for, 
additional  facilities  must  be  provided.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities  along  the  water  front 
of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Albany  and  Rich- 
mond, on  the  continental  side  of  the  bay. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  location  will 
readily  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  on  the  continental  side  of  the  bay  where 
all  transcontinental  railroads  have  their  ter- 
mini, thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
trans-bay  movement  of  tonnage. 

One  of  these  enterprises.  Pacific  Port 
Terminal,  Inc.,  has  perceived  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  facilities  into  existence 
at  a  most  favorable  location  for  the  meeting 
of  deep-sea  vessels  and  railroads  and  thereby 
not  only  aid  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  in 
retaining  its  supremacy  as  a  Pacific  port, 
but  also  afford  shippers  of  the  entire  coun- 
try unsurpassed  facilities. 

RESULT   OF    CAREFUL    STUDY 

That  there  might  be  no  mistake  made  in 
the  location  and  construction  of  this  great 
enterprise,  before  any  plans  were  formu- 
lated, two  of  the  most  eminent  harbol" 
engineers  of  the  world,  Messrs.  B.  F.  Cres- 
son  Jr.  and  Charles  W.  Staniford,  of  New 
York  City,  were  engaged  to  give  the  matter 
.carieful  study,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  from  that  of  its  utility  in  serving 


VALUE  OF  FREE  PORT 
ZONE 

^FOREIGN  Industrial  Zone  on  tlie 
j^l  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  bring  trade 
to  this  port  not  noiu  possible.  Trans- 
shipment business  of  the  tvorld  now  runs 
into  billions  of  dollars.  Heretofore  the 
majority  of  this  has  been  handled  in  the 
"free  ports"  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
profits  of  this  merchandising  commerce  go 
to  the  ports  best  equipped  by  natural  and 
artificial  advantages  and  •with  highly  de- 
veloped financial  and  business  organiza- 
tions. The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  pro- 
vides a  natural  harbor  unsurpassed  in  the 
•world.  San  Francisco  is  the  financial  cen- 
ter of  the  west  with  business  organizations 
extending  throughout  the  world.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  industrial  zone  will 
allow  freedom  from  customs  regulations 
and  permit  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 
Shall  this  great  international  market  be 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco? 


the  commerce  of  the  \A-orld.  The  thorough 
and  intelligent  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  final 
plans  as  drawn  by  Messrs.  Cresson  and 
Staniford  have  received  the  endorsement  of 
all  municipal  and  federal  authorities,  as 
well  as  numerous  experts  qualified  to  ren- 
der an  opinion. 

Because  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  its  continental 
side,  the  quay  system  of  construction  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  plans  for  Pacific  Port  Ter- 
minal, Inc.  The  hydraulic  method  of 
dredging  is  employed,  as  the  material  from 
the  channels  creates  nearby  land  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

The  plan  provides  for  four  units,  each  of 
which  gives  berthing  space  of  approximately 
35,000  lineal  feet  and  a  land  area  of  1500 
acres  for  shipping  purposes,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories, rail  terminals,  etc.,  with  a  water  area 
of  3000  feet  between  each  unit,  providing 
ample  basins  for  the  movement  of  the  larg- 
est ships. 

FOR    FREE    PORT   ZONE 

The  establishment  of  a  foreign  industrial 
zone  or  free  port  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  often  been  mentioned  and  should 
this  port  be  selected  for  such  a  zone  it  is 
pertinent  to  point  out  the  unusual  advan- 
tages Pacific  Port  Terminal,  Inc.,  offers  by 
the  utilization  of  one  of  its  units  for  such 
a  purpose. 

In  submitting  plans  for  the  terminal  the 
engineers  have  the  following  to  say  relative 
to  foreign  industrial  zones  or  free  ports : 
There   has   been    a   considerable    agitation 
throughout  the  country  for  the  establishment 
of  free  port  zones  in  various  harbors.     It  is 
well   known   that  free   port   zones  have  op- 
erated efficiently  in  many  of  the  continental 
European   ports. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  visited  various 
localities  to  test  the  sentiment  as  to  free 
ports.     As  a  result  of  the  expressed  opinion 


this  commission  has  recommended  legislation 
under  which  free  port  districts  could  be 
established  within  various  ports. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  advantages 
in  the  establishment  of  free  zones,  and  it 
appears  that  this  theory  is  applicable  to 
Pacific  ports. 

In  the  layout  that  we  have  prepared  it 
would  be  possible,  ■  without  material  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  facilities,  to  set 
aside  a  portion  as'  a  free  port  zone. 

A  free  port  should  be  located  where  it  has 
the  best  possible  railroad  facilities,  where  it 
has  ample  access  for  ships  of  deep  draft, 
where  it  is  adjacent  to  a  good  market  for 
labor  and  materials,  and  where  it  is  capable 
of  expansion.  All  of  these  conditions  can  be 
met  to  better  advantage  along  this  east  bay 
waterfront  than  at  any  other  location  in  San 
Francisco  bay.  From  every  point  of  view 
it  is  our  opinion  that  this  section  offers  the 
only  site  which  can  be  considered  when  this 
question  is  seriously  taken  up,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will  be  in  the  near  future.  The  pro- 
posed Pacific  port  terminal  is  so  arranged 
that  a  number  of  sites  may  be  advantage- 
ously selected  for  this  purpose. 

Any  site  upon  this  terminal  which  migh 
be  determined  upon  provides  possibilities  fo: 
equipping  with  all  the  modern  facilities  foi 
shipping,  warehousing,  reconditioning  oi 
manufacturing  operations  requisite  for  th« 
successful  operation  of  a  foreign  industria 
zone,  and  also  entire  freedom  from  inter 
ference  or  control  by  the  Customs  Depart 
ment,  except  that  which  might  be  neede< 
by  reason  of  preventing  illegal  entrance  o 
goods  into  the  country. 

PURPOSE  OF   A   FREE   PORT 

Of  course  it  should  be  clearly  understoo< 
that  the  purpose  of  a  foreign  industrial  zon« 
is  not  to  divert  business  from  facilitie 
which  now  transact  it,  but  to  provide  ne\* 
business,  which  under  present  circumstances 
cannot  grow  as  it  should.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  requirements  to  be  met  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  state  that 
not  less  than  1000  acres  of  land  should  be 
available.  One  complete  unit  of  Pacific  port 
terminal  provides  150O  acres. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  gained 
in  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  industrial 
zone  is  the  elimination  of  time  and  expense 
due  to  customs  regulations.  The  assessment 
of  the  usual  customs  duties  on  goods  are  not 
what  usually  bring  about  these  delays,  bur 
the  unwitting  violation  or  infraction  of 
technicalities  resulting  in  long  delays  and 
heavy  penalties. 

Freedom  from  these  regulations  would 
enable  many  ships  to  engage  in  foreign 
commerce  in  a  manner  not  now  possible 
and  build  up  a  great  trans-shipment  busi- 
ness making  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  .i 
great  international  market,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  interchange  of  goods  between 
the  Orient  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Hongkong  and  Singapore  are 
two  well-known  examples  of  great  inter 
national  markets  built  up  by  reason  of  free 
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Map   sHowiNfi    ideal  location  afforded  by  Pacific    Port  Terminal  (Inc) 
FOR  A  FoREiQN    Industrial  Zone  on  the    Bay  of    San   Francisco. 
Direct  route  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  Mainland  Termini 

FOR   ALL    TRANSCONTI  MENTAL  RAILROADS 
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PAN-PACIFIC 


dom  from  customs  regulations  and  what 
these  great  trading  points  are  to  the  Ori- 
ent, San  Francisco  may  become  to  the 
Occident. 

Some  of  the  saving  of  time  and  expense 
to  vessels  would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Delays  due  to  customs  boarding  of- 
ficers would  be  obviated. 

(b)  Prompt  docking  and  uninterrupted 
discharge  of  cargo. 

(c)  Omitting  necessity  of  giving  heavy 
bonds  to  customs,  obligating  steamship  agents 
to  pay  any  loss  of  duty  by  fire,  theft,  cas- 
ualty, etc.,  and  the  consequent  delay  while 
these  matters  are  adjusted  with  the  customs. 

(d)  Not  being  required  to  make  applica- 
tion to  customs,  obtain  permit  and  pay  for 
inspectors'  services  when  it  was  desirable  or 
necessary  to  work  early  or  late  hours  or  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

(e)  Bonded  or  foreign  cargo  laden  or  un- 
laden  at   will. 

(f)  Vessel's  discharge  not  stopped  because 
of  some  error  or  delay  in  customs  papers, 
which  at  times,  besides  the  cost  by  reason  of 
delay,  has  entailed  fines  to  vessels  ranging 
from  $ioo  to  $5000. 

(g)  Not  being  required  to  keep  drawback 
goods  separate  from  other  cargo  and  give  to 
the  customs  officials  six  official  hours'  notice 
before  lading  same. 

(h)  No  further  holding  of  teams  on  the 
dock  until  customs  inspector  is  able  to  check 
all  bonded  goods  teams  may  have  before 
loading  on  vessel,  or  unladen  bonded  goods 
teams  may  have  for  export  vessel,  bonded 
warehouse  or  appraiser's  store.  This  check- 
ing would  be  done  outside  the  free  port. 
Once  goods  were  placed  on  the  dock,  either 
from  or  for  the  vessel,  no  customs  delay 
could  occur,  thus  securing  more  prompt 
clearing  of  docks. 

With  the  greatly  increased  capacity  of 
the  United  States  for  manufacturing  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  raw  ma- 
terials come  from  the  Orient,  it  is  believed 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  would  be  favorably  affected 
if  such  a  zone  was  established  here  as  well 
as  provide  additional  cargo  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  European  ports  such 
as  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  have  felt  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  by  foreign  indus- 
trial zones. 

MODERN'    MECHAXICAL    EQUIPMEXT 

In  the  construction  of  Pacific  Port  Ter- 
minal, Inc.,  the  most  modern  mechanical 
devices  for  the  handling  of  freight  in  an 
economical  manner  to  and  from  ships, 
wharves,  warehouses,  cars,  trucks  or  fac- 
tories are  provided  for  with  the  idea  of  fa- 
cilitating the  movement  of  freight  in  every 
way  possible.  Factories  located  on  the  ter- 
minal will  be  able  to  move  their  product  to 
and  from  ship  without  the  necessity  of  using 
freight  cars,  thus  eliminating  switching 
charges  and  reducing  handling  expense. 

Recent  developments  along  aerial  lines 
indicate  that  in  the  near  future  this  form 
of  transportation  will  be  quite  generally 
used  for  across-the-continent  aviation  and 
the  central  location  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in- 
dicates the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
logical  terminal  for  the  West.  With  the 
large  area  of  unrestricted  level  land  avail- 
able no  more  desirable  landing  field  could 
be  provided  anywhere  around  the  bay  than 
that  afforded  by  Pacific  Port  Terminal, 
making  a  most  convenient  point  of  transfer 
between  air,  water  and  rail. 

The  mere  providing  of  shipping  facilities 


does  not  in  itself,  however,  constitute  a 
great  port.  These  must  be  supported  by 
and  correlated  to  manufacturing  plants 
whose  inflow  of  raw  materials  and  output 
of  finished  articles  produce  cargo. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  California 
has  long  been  a  producer  of  great  quanti- 


DISTANCE  TABLE 

Ne<w  York  S.  Fran. 

To  To 

From —                         Distance  Stat.  ml. 

New  York  3,173 

Chicago 2,265 

Naut.  mi. 

Bombay  8,153  9,779 

Calcutta   9,795  8,959 

Singapore  'o,i77  7i329 

Hongkong    '.....i  1,580  6,040 

Yokohama    9,677  4,536 

Melbourne   9,945  6,965 

Manila   11,584  6,222 

Honolulu    6,723  2,097 

Buenos  Ayres  5,838  7,535 

Rio  de  Janiero 4,748  7.544 

Valparaiso   4,627  5, 139 

Panama    2,012  3,276 

New  York  5,288 


ties  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  That  great  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials originate  in  the  Far  East  and  pass 
through  Pacific  ports  enroute  to  eastern 
factories  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  also 
well  known.  This  condition,  involving  ex- 
pensive transportation  charges  which  must 
be  added  to  the  finished  product,  will  pre- 
vail until  manufacturing  plants  are  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

LARGE  MANUFACTURIXG  POSSIBLE 

The  necessary  requirements  for  manufac- 
turing on  a  large  scale  are  now  met  and 
sooner  or  later  will  be  fully  realized.  Take, 
for  instance,  silk  and  copra,  produced  in 
great  quantities  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
wool  and  cotton  produced  in  California. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  now  one  of  the  great 
consuming  silk  markets  of  the  world  and 
yet  we  have  no  silk  factories. 

The  raw  material  coming  from  the  Ori- 
ent must  be  shipped  across  the  continent  for 
manufacturing  and  yet  there  is  no  locality 
in  our  country  where  silk  factories  could 
find  such  favorable  surroundings  for  opera- 
tion as  that  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Not  only  is  the  raw  material  of 
the  Orient  available,  but  within  the  State 
itself  has  recently  been  successfully  grown 
silk  worms  in  commercial  quantities. 

The  soap  industry  here  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  as  several  large  plants  are  now 
in  operation.  One  other  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns in  the  country  has  but  recently  ac- 
quired a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  conti- 
nental side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on 
which  will  be  constructed  a  large  soap 
factory. 

Wool  has,  from  the  time  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  California,  been  one  of  the  large 
products  of  the  State  but  has  mostly  been 
shipped  out  of  the  State  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

COTTOX    GROWING    INDUSTRY 

During  the  last  few  years  considerable 


attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
cotton,  which  has  proven  so  successful  that 
the  quality  is  recognized  as  the  best  grown 
anywhere.  Nearby  States  have  also  been 
producing  a  considerable  quantity,  and  as  a 
result  one  large  cotton  goods  mill — the  Cali- 
fornia Cotton  Mills — is  now  in  operation, 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  The  products  of  these  com- 
modities find  a  ready  market  in  the  fast- 
growing  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
well  as  foreign  countries  reached  by  ships 
plying  from  this  port.  This  fast-growing  lo- 
cal population  insures  ample  labor  supply. 

The  development  of  the  hydro-electric 
forces  of  the  State  produces  the  most  desir- 
able and  economical  form  of  energy  known 
for  power  purposes.  With  a  large  supply  of 
labor  and  power  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  this  port  is  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  entry  for  raw  materials  as 


FREE  PORT  RESOLUTION 

THE  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Lions  Club  of  Berkeley,  tol- 
lowing  an  address  on  the  advantages  of  a 
free  port  zone  in  San  Francisco  bay  by 
Nathaniel  A.  Davis,  general  manager.  Pan 
Pacific  League  and  Pan  Pacific  magazine: 
Whereas,  Senate  Bill  No.  S97<  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jones  of  IVashington, 
April  21,  1921,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  is  noiu  pending  in  the 
present  Congress,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  industrial  zones  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and,  luhereas,  such  zones  have 
been  established  in  various  foreign  ports, 
notably  Hamburg,  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen, and  are  operating  ivith  marked 
success;  and,  luhereas,  there  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  foreign  industrial  zones  tend 
to  materially  increase  the  commerce  of  a 
port  and  facilitate  trade  and  manufacture ; 
and,  vihereas,  eminent  harbor  engineers 
have  made  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Berkeley  harbor  and  emphasized  the 
advantages  in  this  harbor  for  a  foreign 
industrial  zone;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Berkeley, 
California,  that  vue  urge  upon  Congress 
the  enaction  of  such  legislation  as  ivill 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  foreign 
trade  zones  at  such  ports  in  the  United 
States  as,  after  investigation,  it  may  ap- 
pear desirable;  and  be  it  further 
....Resolved,  that  Congress  be  respectfully 
requested  to  amend  Senate  Bill  No.  5Q7, 
giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  determine  on  the  location  of  such 
foreign  industrial  zones,  so  that  if  neces- 
sity requires  more  than  one  zone  may  be 
established  at  any  port  of  entry ;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  co-operation  of  civic 
organizations  and  municipal  authorities  of 
all  cities  surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco be  secured,  to  the  end  that  the  desired 
result  may  be  obtained. 

.Jdopled  July  II,  ig2i. 
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i  well  as  a  distributing  center  for  manufac- 
t  tured  articles,  there  is  no  reason  why  fac- 
tories of  almost  all  kinds  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  here. 

Another  great  advantage  affecting  the  in- 
dustrial life  here  is  the  rich  agricultural 
country  bordering  and  tributary  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  great  fertile  valley 
of  Central  California,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  watered  by  two  navig- 
able rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  emptying  into  the  bay,  is  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
world.  Thus  are  the  conditions  found  to  be 
not  only  most  favorable  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, but  there  is  also  the  ability  to  provide 
the  necessary  food  for  a  large  population. 

HOMES    FOR  WORKMEN    EASY 

Land  on  which  workmen  may  erect 
homes  is  reasonable  in  price  so  that  the 
average  workman  may  soon  acquire  his  own 
home,  thus  adding  to  his  value  as  a  citizen 
and  also  eliminating,  to  a  large  extent,  one 
of  the  large  items  of  expense  in  an  indus- 
trial center,  namely,  labor  turnover. 

With  shipping  and  transportation  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  handling  of  commodi- 
ties of  all  kinds  economically,  industrial 
plants  for  the  reception  of  raw  materials 
and  their  conversion  into  forms  which  can 
be  utilized  by  man,  power  of  the  form  most 
desirable  for  producing  energy,  climatic  and 
living  conditions  unsurpassed,  educational 
advantages  based  on  American  ideals  and 
a  just  civic  pride  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  no  locality  has  more  to  offer  either 
labor  or  capital  than  that  surrounding  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  TRADE 

Vital  Facts  and  Figures 

CHIXA 

Area  about  300,000  square  miles,  includ- 
ing all  its  dependencies.  Became  a  republic 
in  1912.  Is  essentially  agricultural.  The 
principal  crops  in  the  north  are  wheat,  mil- 
let, barley  and  other  cereals;  in  the  south, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton  and  indigo.  Textile  in- 
dustries are  increasing  rapidly,  such  as  silk, 
wool,  cotton  and  ramie.  Shantung  silk  is 
famous.  No  other  country  has  as  large 
coal  deposits.  Iron  ores  abound  in  Shansi. 
Copper  and  tin  are  mined  extensively  in 
Yunnau.  Gold,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  cinnabar 
and  other  ores  exist.  Medicinal  herbs, 
many  fruits  yet  little  known  to  the  outside 
world,  and  gems  of  great  interest  abound. 
Chief  exports  are  tea,  silk,  beans,  egg  pro- 
ducts, hides,  antimony,  bristles,  feathers, 
ramie,  palm  leaf,  straw  braid,  vegetable  oils 
and  Oriental  curios.  Principal  imports: 
Kerosene,  medicines,  hosiery,  glue,  glass, 
hardware,  condensed  milk,  cotton  goods, 
steel  rails,  rice,  fish,  coal,  sugar,  tin  plate, 
cigarettes,  machinery,  and  increasing  quan- 
tities of  novelties  and  modern  time  and 
labor  saving  devices  and  books. 

Postage  from  U.  S.,  5  cents  first  ounce; 
3  cents  each  additional  ounce. 

Silver  is  the  money  standard.  The  tael 
is  an  ounce  weight  of  silver,  worth  at 
par  $0,703. 


EDUARDO   GIORGETTI 
Mr.   Giorgetti  is  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Porto  Rico.  He  is  the  head  of  several  large  sugar 
centrals,  and  is  also  identified  ivith  many  of  the  most   important   enterprises   in   Porto  Rico.     His 
influence  is  very  great  throughout   the  island 


PORTO  RICO  TRADE  BALANCES 

— Balance — 


Fiscal  Year 

Imports 

1901  $  8,918,136 

1902  13,209,610 

1903  14,449,286 

1904  13,169,029 

1905  16,536,259 

1906  21,827,665 

1907  29,267,172 

1908  25,825,665 

1909  26,544,326 

1910  30,634,855 

19"  38,786,997 

1912  42,972,891 

191 3  36,900,062 

1914  36,406,787 

i9»S  33,884,296 


1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


38,951,156 

53,545,224 
63,389,282 
62,400,360 
96,388,534 


Exports 
8,583,967 
12,433,956 
15,089,079 
16,265,903 
18,709,565 
23.257,530 
26,996,300 
30,644,490 
30,391,225 
37,960,219 
39,918,367 
49,705,413 

49,103,565 
43,102,762 
49,356,907 
66,731,573 
80,970,917 
74,294,022 
79,496,040 
150,811,449 


in  Favor 
the  Island 


639,793 
3,096,874 
2,173,306 
1,429,865 

4,818,825 
3,846,899 
7,325,364 
1,131,370 
6,732,522 
12,203,503 

6,695,975 
15,472,611 
27,780,417 

27,425,693 
10,904,740 
17,095,680 
54,422,915 


Against 
the  Island 
$  334,169 
775,654 


2,270,872 


Tot.Imports 
and  Exports 
$  17,502,103 
25,643,566 
29,538,365 
29,434,932 
35,245,824 
45,085,195 
56,263,472 
56,470,155 

56,935,551 

68,595,074 

78,705,364 

92,678,304 

86,003,627 

79,509,549 

83,241,203 

105,682,729 

134,516,141 

137,683,304 

141,896,400 

247,199,9^3 


British  and  metric  weights  are  used.  The 
Chinese  picul  weighs  133  1-3  pounds. 

Exporters  must  accompany  goods  with 
full  documents.  Dutiable  goods  are  as- 
sessed 5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Chinese  buy- 
ers prefer  to  import  on  c.  i.  and  c.  i.  basis. 

Ports:     Shanghai  is  a  river  port  on  the 


Wu  Sung,  a  tributary  of  the  Yangtse.  Ves- 
sels drawing  over  24  feet  unload  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wu  Sung. 

Hankow  taps  the  waterways  of  Western 
China. 

Shasi  is  midway  between  Hankow  and 
Ichang  on  the  edge  of  the  great  cotton  dis- 
trict, where  most  of  the  mills  are  located. 
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Lictiire  J.      Foreign  Trade  Surveys 
By  Nathaniel  A.  Davis 


NATHANIEL  A.  DAVIS 


ANY  discussion  of  Trade  Routes  or  Trade  Surveys  in  a  single  lec- 
ture must  consist  largely  of  generalizations.  Both  themes  are  far 
too  wide  and  inclusive  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  in  detail  or 
exhaustively.  Studies  concerning  both  must  be  continuous  and  will 
never  lead  to  graduation.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  discourage- 
ment on  this  account.  A  little  knowledge  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
gross  ignorance  and  is  likely  to  grow  especially  if  that  little  is  funda- 
mental and  gives  the  key  to  further  investigation.  This  is  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  in  this  lecture. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  "rule  of  thumb"  was  trusted.  In 
every  walk  of  life  knowledge  is  demanded  and  essential.  We  are  not 
even  satisfied  to  accept  the  micrometer  record  until  we  know  that  the 
measuring  instrument  is  itself  correct.  In  other  words,  a  "trade  sur- 
vey" of  it  must  be  made. 

certain  kinds  of  machinery  must  be  painted  with 
marine  paint.  An  American  manufacturer  ignor- 
ant of  this  fact,  suffered  serious  avoidable  loss. 
In  China,  certain  blue-backs  and  chrome-yellows 
are  highly  favored  in  piece  goods.  Certain 
European  manufacturers  observing  this  fact  have 
shipped  their  materials  to  suit  the  local  taste  and 
in  doing  so  have  almost  created  a  monoply. 

The  "chop"  or  brand  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  OrienL  Nestle's  milk  with  a  "Cow" 
brand  is  understood  where  a  Carnation  may  give 
a  wrong  idea  and  is  a  detriment,  at  any  rate 
until   it  becomes  well   known. 

A  Christian  symbol,  such  as  a  cross,  is  excel- 
lent for  goods  intended  for  South  American 
Catholic  countries  but  impossible  for  Moham- 
medan Malay  states. 


Ignorance  of  potential  markets  is  as  disas- 
trous as  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  trade.  This  ignoranace  cannot  be 
remedied  by  picking  up  hearsay  evidence  or 
asking  questions  of  tourists  or  reading  books 
written  by  irresponsible  and  ill  informed  non- 
entities. The  following  schedule  might  well 
be  preserved  carefully  and  all  the  questions 
raised  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  every  foreign 
market  where  exploitation  is  proposed.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  closely  co-ordinated  study 
that  the  absolute,  accurate,  detailed  "know,"  that 
alone  can  be  depended  upon,  may  be  obtained. 

THE     SERVICE     DEPARTMENT 

A  "service"  department  might  with  advantage 
be  maintained  in  a  scrap  book  in  the  case  of  a 
very  small  business  or  in  a  well  organized  de- 
partment in  a  very  large  one.  Such  a  depart- 
ment might  be  divided  into  eleven  sub-depart- 
ments less  or  more  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
special  line  or  lines  handled. 

1.  Laws,  ordinances,  consular  requirements, 
etc. 

2.  Schedules  and  time  tables. 

3.  Processes,  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
factory   methods. 

4.  Sources  of  materials   and   goods. 

5.  Factories,  locations,  control,  officials. 

6.  Ratings   and  organization   for  sales,   etc. 

7.  Forwarding  and  shipping. 

8.  Brokers,   importers   and   exporters,   etc. 

9.  Advertising  mediums  and  direction. 

10.  Banking,  currency,  exchanges  and  trade. 

11.  Physical   facts,   etc. 

If  the  information  that  these  schedules  suggest 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  entrant  into  world 
trade  before  he  launched  out  into  the  deep  there 
would  be  less  wrecks.  Such  knowledge  is  as  es- 
sential to  a  trader  as  a  chart  and  compass  are  to 
a  navigator. 

CHOPS,    BRANDS    AND    LABELS 

We  will  take  a  few  facts  into  consideration 
that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  princi- 
ples in  question.  The  local  trade  in  Australia  calls 
for  a  blue  wrapper  on  candle  packages.  A 
manufacturer  unaware  or  heedless  of  this  pre- 
judice sent  package  in  yellow  wrappers.  These 
were  so  unfamiliar  that  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  be  sold  until  rewrapped.  In  New 
Zealand,    engineers    are    wont    to    specify    that 


ATTENTION    TO    DETAILS    NECESSARY 

Overselling  in  a  humid  tropical  climate,  such 
as  coastal  North  Queensland,  or  rolled  oats  or 
infant  goods,  may  have  ruinous  consequences,  as 
the  weevil  and  moth  germinate  and  even  the 
sizing  in  cartons  or  iron  in  cans  works  throu>;h 
with  the  food  stuffs  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

It  is  evidently  folly  to  try  to  sell  ordinary 
American  house  paints  in  the  Philippines  where 
an  entire  home  may  cost  less  than  $100,00. 
Equally  absurd  would  it  be  to  ship  rubber  over- 
shoes with  heel  space  to  protect  a  Chinese  sandal 
slipper.  Where  American  origin  gives  added 
value  as  in  the  case  of  canned  fish  or  fruit,  it 
may  be  a  serious  mistake  to  have  the  local  lang- 
uage on  the  label  but  no  English  simply  because 
the  English  language  is  not  spoken. 

Over  a  large  part  of  Australia  soft  lumber  is 
almost  unobtainable  and  as  a  consequence  Amer- 
ican wooden  cases  are  an  article  of  trade.  The 
ravages  of  the  white  ant  or  termite  creates  a  de- 
mand among  many  settlers  in  that  country  for 
light  sheet  iron.  The  coal  oil  can  or  kerosene  tin 
is  almost  a  national  institution  in  Australia  on 
this  account.  Its  many  uses  as  a  roofing  material, 
water  bucket,  etc.,  etc.,  are  highly  commercial- 
ized. By  packing  foods  in  containers  that  will 
have  value  it  is  evident  that  the  American  ex- 
porter may  often  materially  assist  trade  by  in- 
creasing his  client's  profits  and  the  popularity  of 
his  lines. 

Even  the  possibility  of  re-using  nails  and  metal 
strapping  is  worth  considering.  The  exporter 
who  is  intelligent  enough  to  do  this  will  always 


beat  those  who  are  not,  for  package,  binding,  and 
packing  material  may  be  made  a  very  valuable 
discount  item. 

The  writer  remembers  an  instance  when  an 
American  welting  machine,  the  first  ever  seen 
there,  was  brought  into  Gympie  in  Australia. 
There  was  not  a  machinist  in  the  town  or  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  iL  No  instructions  as  to  as- 
sembling or  repairing  or  purpose  of  parts  were 
sent.  It  happened  that  it  was  incorrectly  assem- 
bled and  the  writer  spent  three  wretched  d;u  s 
and  nights  in  crazed  efforts  to  make  it  work  In- 
fore  discovering  the  correct  way  to  adjust  a 
screw  that  caused  the  trouble. 

Ommission  to  comply  with  some  legal  require- 
ment that  should  have  been  learned  about,  mav 
exclude  or  delay  goods  until  letters  of  credit  ex- 
pire. 

It  may  even  happen  that,  through  trusting  to 
forwarding  agents,  delivery  is  either  lost  or  goods 
delivered  in  deplorable  condition  because  shipped 
by  a  short  route  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  ade- 
quate warehousing  available  or  where  unloading 
facilities  are  so  bad  that  it  would  have  paid  to 
have  shipped  to  farther  point  and  have  brought 
the  goods  back  by  rail,  as  it  often  the  better 
way  along  the  coast  of  South  America. 

SEASONAL   AND  LOCAL  CONDITIONS 

The  fact  that  July  is  winter  and  December  is 
midsummer  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator  is  a 
very  potent  factor  in  the  food  trade  and  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  movement  of 
milk,  fruit,  buttter,  or  other  foods.  Seasonal 
condition  may  warrant  a  large  trade  in  exporting  ; 
into  a  country  staples  that  it  produces  in  abund- 
ance but  exports  at  one  season  and  is  short  of  at 
another. 

Ignorance  of  customs  of  trade  organizaticm 
may  lead  to  heavy  loss.  A  would  be  importer 
may  be  well  able  financially  to  buy  and  pay  but 
have  no  sales  organization  or  have  so  many  lines 
that  yours  may  become  forgotten  while  you  are 
worrying  over  the  non-appearance  of  expected 
repeat  orders. 

In  securing  publicity  you  may  have  your  ap- 
propriation wasted  by  being  spent  in  China  in 
foreign  compound  papers  that  do  you  no  good 
where  you  should  use  bill  boards  or  spread  over 
daily  papers  in  Australia  where  the  weekly 
country  editions  reach  the  people  whose  atten- 
tion you  want  to  attract,  or  in  South  America  you 
may  trust  to  a  story  appealing  to  people  who  can- 
not read  to  whom  a  picture  would  appeal 
strongly   . 

It  is  not  wholly  true  that  the  exporter  mu^t 
always  accept  local  conditions  and  modify  his 
product  to  comply  with  national  fancies  that  a 
proper  campaign  of  education  might  correct,  but 
it  is  true  that  stupid  dumping  of  unsuitable  good>, 
packed  foolishly,  and  shipped  by  hit  and  mi^s 
methods  is  not  the  right  way. 

The  English  piano  makers  lost  their  hold 
largely  on  their  South  African  and  Australian 
colonists  not  because  Germany  made  a  better  or 
cheaper  article  but  because  the  German  manu- 
facturer would  make  to  order  models  that  com- 
plied with  local  climatic  and  other  condition^. 
Where  a  principle  that  is  sound  and  practical  is 
at  stake  an  educational  campaign  is  in  order.  In 
all  other  cases  it  is  often  wise  to  give  your 
patron  what  he  needs  and  demands.  In  other 
words,  the  autocrat  may  be  all  right  at  the  break- 
fast table  of  an  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes  but  is  a 
"mighty  punk  critter"  in  charge  of  a  foreign 
trade  business. 
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111  financing  trade  the  most  carefully  compiled 
data  should  be  on  hand.  The  intricacies  of  ex- 
change are  not  beyond  understanding  as  we  will 
show  later,  and  the  dates  of  general  holidays 
must  be  noted  and  allowed  for  in  cabling  or  in 
making  commercial  paper.  In  South  America 
where  many  holidays  are  religiously  observed  to 
the  absolute  exclusive  of  all  business,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  wherever  time  is  the  essence  of  a  con- 
tract these  interruptions  to  trade  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

FIVE    WAYS    TO    MAKE    A    TRADE    SURVEY 

The  grave  question  in  this  connection  is  "How 
can  a  satisfactory  trade  survey  be  made?"  The 
schedule  suggests  five  methods,  any  one  of  which 
may  do,  all  of  which  should  be  used  if  possible. 
The  best,  the  personal  survey  made  on  the  spot, 
is  ideal.  The  average  American  exporter  would 
better  get  the  wanderlust  and  would  find  it  pays 
to  spend  many  a  "holiday"  doing  it. 
TRIPPER 

It  often  happens  that  trips  abroad  for  just  such 
a  purpose  fail  because  the  tripper  is  only  trip- 
ping. He  does  not  know  what  he  is  after  and 
therefore  does  not  get  it.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  fail  if  the  journey  is  planned  fully  beforehand 
and  every  detail  thought  out  ahead.  The  traveler 
should  have  copious  letters  from  his  banker, 
from  well  known  brokers,  from  men  who  have 
been  there  before,  froip  ship  owners  and  for- 
warders, and,  if  at  all  possible,  from  natives  of 
the  place  residing  abroad.  Instructions  of  con- 
suls to  consuls  should  not  be  overlooked  nor  the 
value  of  press  notices.  The  season  of  the  visit 
should  be  timely  so  that  the  desired  conditions 
of  climate,  crop,  or  marketing  may  be   found. 

If  information  is  obtained  at  second  hand,  or 
indeed  in  any  case,  all  such  information  should 
be  filed  in  a  systematic  way  and  fully  indexed. 
The  value  of  a  book  or  trade  journal  is  multi- 
plied a  thousand  fold  by  use  of  a  card  index  in 
which  in  alphabetical  order  the  useful  facts  are 
noted  or  referred  to  page  or  volume  or  both. 

Knowledge  is  most  valuable  only  when  it  is 
classified,  when  it  is  in  a  file  and  not  in  a  pile. 
The  difference  between  being  "educated"  and  be- 
ing "well  informed"  is  just  that.  Knowledge 
organized  becomes  science.  Knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  trade  organized  becomes  the 
urience  of  foreign  trade,  and  science  is  only 
the  formula  of  success.  A  list  of  drugs  is  of 
little  value.  In  a  prescription  it  may  mean  life 
and    wealth    . 

The  purpose  of  a  trade  survey  is  first  to  get 
at  facts,  and  second  to  so  arrange  and  co-relate 
them  that  the  trade  desired  may  be  obtained  and 
made  to  pay. 

HOW?    WHAT?    WHERE?    WHY?    WHO? 

The  home  field  must  not  be  overlooked.  No 
trade  survey  is  complete  that  does  not  include 
some  inquiry  into  processes  and  factory  condi- 
tions. How  is  it  made?  What  is  it  made  of? 
Where  is  it  made?  Who  makes  it?  The  intelli- 
gent exporter  can  often  make  suggestions  of  great 
value  to  the  manufacturer  if  he  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods. 

He  is  in  close  touch  with  the  user  and  has  his 
ear  to  the  ground  to  hear  complaints.  Sometimes 
his  knowledge  of  overseas  conditions  may  enable 
him  to  sell  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturer  to 
the  very  evident  advantage  of  both.  This  invol- 
ves the  very  vital  question  of  back  cargoes,  a 
question  that  concerns  the  foreign  trader  as  much 
as  any  other  because  it  affects  finance,  transpor- 
tation cost  profits,  and  in  some  cases  the  sheer 
existence  of  business  relations  between   points. 

No  trade  survey  is  complete  therefore  that  does 
not  take  these  factors  into  consideration  and  pro- 
vide the  trader  with  ample,  adequate,  and  re- 
liable data  relative  to  every  phase  of  the  trans- 
portation problem,  not  only  overseas,  but  also  as 
to  rail,  team  or  canal  connections  and  road  condi- 
tions. 

The  efficient  trade  survey  must  include  a  re- 
port on  political  and  social  condition.  The  perils 
of  piracy,  bandittage,  revolution,  or  official  graft 
are  too  serious  to  be  neglected,  and  in  some  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  all 
of  these  perils  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


Plan  For  a  Foreign  Trade  Survey 


Information  needed:  1.  Area  of  country. 
2.  Principal  ports.  3.  General  character 
of  industry,  i.  e.,  shipping,  manufacturing, 
agricultural,  pastoral,  etc. 

1.  (a.)  Question  of  Fact;  (b.)  Questions  of 
opinion. 

2.  Methods  to  be  employed;  (a.)  Personal 
interviews  by  salesmen,  (b.)  Personal  inter- 
views through  number  of  territorial  investiga- 
tors, (c.)  Literature,  (d.)  Gathering  informa- 
tion direct  by  mail,  (c.)  Personal  investigation 
on  the  spot. 

3.  Population  of  the  country  and  principal 
cities.     Increase   or   decrease    rate    and   causes. 

4.  Coins  and  currency  or  barter  conditions. 

5.  Weights  and  measures.  Relations  of  these 
to  each  other. 

6.  Import  tariff,  whether  specific  (on  gross 
weight  or  net)  or  if  advalorem,  on  which  value 
assessed   and   Customs  regulations. 

7.  Will  repacking  and  finishing  in  country  of 
importation  lower  rate  of  duty,  (b.)  Kind  of 
packing  or  paint  or  size  of  package  required  in 
country. 

%.     Duty  exacted  on  catalogs,  labels,  etc. 

9.  Taxes  on  Commercial  travellers,  and  how 
to  minimize. 

10.  Registration  of  Trade  Marks  and  labels, 
obligatory  or  acquired  by  prior  use  or  registra- 
tion. 

11.  Importation  of  the  commodity,  specifying 
principal  sources. 

12.  Exportation  if  any  of  the  particular 
article. 

13.  Domestic  production  and  variations  in 
price. 

14.  Total  consumption  of  the  article  involved. 

15.  What  classes  of  consumers  constitute  the 
market. 

\6.    The  number  of  consumers  of  each  class. 

17.  What  demand  may  be  expected  from  each 
class. 

18.  The  increase  in  consumption  each  year 
during  a  series  of  years. 

19.  How  and  when  are  purchases  made. 

20.  Number  of  actual  dealers  and  jobbers,  de- 
sirable and  undesirable,  handling  the  article. 

21.  Number  of  possible  dealers  handling  the 
article. 

22.  Names,  sales  methods,  value,  and  volume 
of  business,  resources  of  competitors. 

23.  Samples  and  catalogs  of  competing  lines 
with  present  prices  and  minute  data. 

24.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  competitor's 
goods  . 

25.  Unfair  methods  of  competitors. 

26.  Transportation  problems:  are  return 
cargoes  in  want  during  seasonal  movement  of 
various  crops. 

27.  Banking  facilities  for  import  trade  and 
length  of  credit  allowed. 

28.  Factors  affecting  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  methods  of  production. 

29.  Do  surrounding  crop  conditions,  financial 
depression,  etc.,   affect  demand. 

30.  What  per  cent  of  credit  losses  likely. 
Average  i-8  per  cent 

31.  How  credit  information  may  be  obtained. 

32.  Packing  for  exports  shipments. 

33.  Chosing  the  right  names,  labels,  colors, 
and   finish. 


34.  Can  the  product  be  sold  at  it  is  or  are 
changes   necessary. 

35.  Immediate  prospect  and  future  possibili- 
ties: ist,  2nd,  3rd  year. 

36.  If  no  demand,  can  one  be  created,  and 
how. 

37.  What  advertising  pays  best  to  educate  the 
public. 

38.  Which  are  the  leading  export  trade 
papers   and   directories. 

39.  Methods  of   adjustment  of  claims. 

40.  Collection  of  business  cards  and  letter 
heads   of    firms   visited. 

41.  Mail  facilities  and  parcel  post  regulations. 

42.  Where  to  locate  cable,  sample,  and  stock 
distributing  center. 

43.  Mapping  out  agency  territory. 

44.  Figuring  out  sales  quotas  per  month  for 
each  agent. 

45.  How  to  obtain  import  statistics  indicating 
at   once,    at   all    times   occurring  changes. 

46.  List  of  American  consulates  and  Trade 
Organizations. 

47.  List  of  Forwarders,  Brokers,  Shipping 
Agents  and  owners. 

48.  Warehouse    facilities    and    warehousemen. 

49.  Insurance    data. 

50.  International  treaties  relating  to  trade  and 
reciprocity. 

51.  Language  for  correspondence,  labels,  and 
publicity. 

52.  Loading  and  unloading  port  facilities  and 
warehouse  accommodations  and  costs. 

53.  Value  of  property,  rent,  income,  wealth 
distribution. 

54.  In  case  of  machinery,  repair  facilities,  and 
accessibility  of  parts  depots. 

55.  Where  climate  conditions  call  for  special 
treatment  or  surface  protection,  what  are  the 
conditions  and  what  is  required  to  meet  them,  or 
forbidden,  or  demanded,  by  local  legislation  if 
any. 

56.  What  fuels  and  power  sources  are  avail- 
able and  at  what  costs. 

57.  Is  water  for  steam  production  hard  or 
soft,  and  how  is  it  obtainable. 

58.  Peculiarities  of  climate  and  the  seasonal 
changes. 

59.  Prevailing  religious  prejudices  likely  to 
effect  trade  or  trade  marks. 

60.  Social  customs  that  may  favor  special 
trade  interests. 

61.  Holidays  or  other  conditions  that  may  de- 
lay trade  or  collections. 

62.  Character  of  government  and  legislative 
and   police   protection. 

63.  Special  peculiarities:  Vices,  diseases, 
sports,  religions,  sanitation,  quarantine  laws, 
vermin. 

64.  Are  the  people  of  the  considered  country 
in  the  main  products  or  consumers  or  both  and 
why. 

65.  Near  by  countries  or  cities  and  their 
competion. 

66.  In  every  case  stability  or  likelihood  of 
change  of  condition  or  fact. 

67.  Industrial  production  ability:  (a.)  char- 
acter of  men,  (b)  capacity  to  do  things,  (c.) 
capital  available,  (d.)  machinery  and  capacity, 
(e.)  sales  force  and  facilities,  (f.) distribution 
capacity,  (g.)  consumer  interest,  (h.)  other 
lines   carried. 


It  is  wise,  too,  to  obtain  some  statistics  rela- 
tive to  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases  and  quaran- 
tine regulations.  The  breaking  out  of  a  plague 
in  China  may  mean  ruin  to  a  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  holding  up  of  goods,  the  diversion  of 
shipping  routes,  the  dislocation  of  trade,  the  de- 
population of  market  centers,  the  extinction  of 
some  demands  and  creation  of  new  ones  con- 
sequent on  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  or  bubonic 
must  be  understood  and  the  trade  should  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  demands 
that  at  such  times  cut  off  the  old  supply  and 
demand. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  very  large  outline 
world  map  on  rollers  in  the  office,  and  to  fill  in 
direct  or  indicate  by  index  numbers  on  it  the 
pertinent  facts  concerning  every  point  with 
which  trade  may  be  done.  Knowledge  has  no 
value  unless  it  is  available  and  even  availability 
varies  in  value  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness  or 
accessibility,  especially  inasmuch  as  time  is  often 
the  determining  factor  in  deals  that  may  make 
or  wreck  a  man's  fortunes. 

No  detail  is  too  small,  no  fact  too  remote  or 
irrelevant  to  be  negligible  in  a  foreign  trade  sur- 
vey.    The   importer   and   exporter   needs  infor- 
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mation  of  every  conceivable  sort.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  take  avpay  from  a  competitor  any 
part  of  his  trade  it  is  better  business  to  find 
some  hitherto  unexplained  field,  appetite,  fancy, 
custom,  or  material  and  utilize  it.  The  trade 
survey  should  have  this  purpose  in  view.  There 
may  be  no  virgin  territory  left  on  this  planet, 
but  there  is  certainly  an  abundance  of  virgin 
opportunities  along  these  lines. 

SUCCESS   MEANS   TAKING   PAINS 

Originality  must  today  characterize  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  adventurous  buccaneers  of  days 
gone  by.  Piracy  is  obsolete.  Genius — the  ability 
to  take  pains — must  and  does  replace  it.  Drake 
and  Hawkins  and  Pizarro  have  given  place  to- 
day to  the  Curies,  and  Perkins,  and  even  the 
Burton  Holmes  type,  scientists  and  experiment- 
ers, travelers  and  investigators.  The  sooner  this 
fact  is  realized  by  business  men  the  better  for 
business.  The  microscope,  the  crucible,  the  test 
tube,  the  moving  picture  machine,  the  note  book 
and  the  camera  have  driven  the  cutlass  and  the 
trade  shark  out  of  commission.  In  other  words, 
today  as  never  before,  knowledge  is  power,  and 
in  knowledge  we  have  found  the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone  by  means  of  which  we  may  trans- 
mute the  basest  elements  of  trade  into  gold. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  the  com- 
pilation and  keeping  up  to  date  of  statistics  and 
price  currents.  In  this  connection  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  should  be  secured  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  populations  and  their  char- 
acter, the  extent  and  quality  of  nearby  or  local 
competition  in  the  foreign  field  or  in  neighboring 
countries;  statistics  of  volume,  nature  and  sources 
of  existing  trade ;  and  the  number,  location  and 
relative  importance  of  trade  centers.  If  labor 
conditions,  the  low  cost  of  materials,  or  adap- 
tability of  facilities  make  competition  impossible 
or  difficult,  the  fact  should  be  known  and  taken 
into  account. 

The  complete  trade  survey  must  also  indicate 
the  locations  and  relative  strategic  importance 
of  trade  centers  for  special  lines,  so  that  it  may 
be  clearly  on  record  whether  piece  goods  for 
China  should  pass  through  Hong-Kong,  Shang- 
hai, or  Kobe,  for  instance,  and  so  that  the  blun- 
der of  the  exporter  who  shipped  goods  destined 
for  Bagdad  from  New  York  to  Smyrna  innocent 
of  the  fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  and  in 
point  of  time  and  cost  Smyrna  is  actually  fur- 
ther from  Bagdad  than  New  York  is.  The  whole 
question  of  foreign  trade  is  so  complex  that  the 
importance  of  the  preliminary  survey  and  of  up- 
to-the-minute  knowledge  cannot  be  over  empha- 
sized. 

CONSTANT  REVISION  NECESSARY 
It  is  not  enough  .to  have  a  trade  survey  made 
and  put  on  record.  It  must  be  under  constant 
revision.  Populations  change.  Harbor  condi- 
tions improve  or  deteriorate  from  time  to  time, 
tariffs  and  customs  regulations  are  perpetually 
being  altered,  fashions  and  tastes  vary  from  sea- 
son to  season,  and  all  of  these  are  determining 
factors  in  overseas  trade.  In  order  to  keep  posted 
on  these  matters  consular  reports  and  the  leading 
trade  newspapers  should  be  carefully  read  and 
important  facts  marked  to  be  recorded  at  leisure 
in  the  proper  connection  for  reference  and  use 
later.  Even  meteorological  reports  and  records 
of  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  have  commercial 
value.  They  indicate  probable  financial  condi- 
tions and  probable  demand  or  lessening  of  de- 
mand for  articles  of  trade.  For  instance,  India 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  wheat.  If  the  home 
crop  fails  and  the  reserve  has  been  depleted 
while  the  European  sources  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  the  deficit,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
to  ship  in  American  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  less  nec- 
essary articles  of  trade  will  be  lessened.  A  sharp 
rise  in  labor  costs  indicates  a  probable  demand 
for  labor  saving  machines.  As  long  as  tht  cost 
of  a  clerk  is  less  than  the  interest  value  of  an 
adding  machine  the  machine  will  not  be  wanted. 
As  soon  as  the  wage  scale  rises  the  man  will  be 
likely  to  be  displaced  by  the  machine. 

The  lessons  of  the  late  great  war  are  valuable. 
Salt,  for  instance,  that  can  be  produced  in  Liv- 
erpool at  so  low  a  cost  that  it  comes  into  actual 
competition  with  the  local  product  in  San  Fran- 


COMMODITIES  DICTIONARY 

Soya  Bean:  (Glycine  Hispida)  — 
Grown  in  Manchuria  and  Japan ;  oil  used 
in  manufacture  of  soaps  and  for  vegetable 
shortening.  A  cheese  made  from  the  casein 
of  the  soya  bean  and  known  locally  as 
"tofu"  is  the  chief  food  of  many  so-called 
rice-eating  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Shantung  :  A  hand-made  silk,  spun 
from  the  cocoon  of  the  wild  bombyx  ana- 
phae,  of  great  fabric  strength,  named  after 
the  province  of  China  in  which  it  is  largely 
manufactured. 

China  Grass  or  Ramies  {Bolhmeria 
Nivea) — The  fibre  of  an  Indian  nettle  from 
which  the  Chinese  weave  a  cloth  known  as 
french  cambric  or  grass  cloth,  which  is  very 
soft  and  silk  like  in  texture  and  appearance. 
It  is  also  used  for  rope  making. 

Ginseng:  A  Chinese  herb  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  Orient;  grown  principally  in 
Manchuria. 

Lacquer:  A  hard  varnish  made  of  alco- 
hol and  the  gum  lae  exuding  from  the  bark 
of  the  Indian  fig  tree  or  banyan,  when 
punctured  by  the  lae  insect. 

Lapis  Lazuli:  A  blue  mineral  fre- 
quently carrying  gold  used  in  mosaics  and 
found  principally  in  China,  Persia,  and  Si- 
beria. Lapis  lazuli  was  formerly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ultramarine. 

Silk  Worm  Gut:  Silk  worms  or  cata- 
pillars  soaked  in  vinegar  and  torn  into  long, 
glutinous  threads  which  are  used  for  bind- 
ing the  hook  ends  of  fishing  lines. 

Paper  Mache:  A  hard,  woodlike  sub- 
stance made  of  maturated  paper.    This  ma- 

cisco  and  is  produced  at  a  still  lower  cost  and 
in  great  quantities  in  Australia  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  clay  tide  flats  and  high  evapora- 
tion index  of  the  atmosphere,  was  being  shipped 
to  Australia  from  San  Francisco  during  the  war 
at  a  fine  profit.  Knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
however,  precluded  the  possibility  of  perma- 
nently holding  that  trade. 

Let  us  repeat  the  lesson.  The  fundamental 
requirement  for  successful  foreign  trading  is 
knowledge.  To  obtain  knowledge  intelligent 
trade  surveys  are  essential. 


terial  the  Chinese  lacquer  and  inlay  and 
make  up  into  many  beautiful  and  interestiiij; 
articles  such  as  trays  and  small  cabinets. 

Chinese  White:  Oxide  of  zinc,  used 
as  a  pigment.  The  Chinese  are  unexceled 
in  the  preparation  of  this  specialty. 

Chinese  Nut  or  Wood  Oil:  A  poi- 
sonous oil  extracted  from  the  ting  nut,  used 
for  paints  and  varnishes  instead  of  linseed 
oil,  and  chiefly  exported  from  Hankow. 

Rapeseed  Oil:  Largely  used  in  lubri- 
cants; used  in  the  Orient  as  a  food  and  j 
also  as  an  illuminant,  for  making  soft  soap, 
as  a  wool  oil,  in  rubber  substitutes  and  for 
quenching  steel.  Produced  largely  around 
Shanghai  and  Hankow. 


NEW  TIME  STUDY  WATCH 
A  new  instrument  of  precision  has  re- 
cently come  to  light  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  stop  watch  and  the  time- 
study  watch  and  has  in  addition  a  split  sec- 
ond feature.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
"Split-second  time  study  watch."  The' 
agency  for  time  and  motion  study  watches 
and  other  "instruments  of  precision'' 
formerly  held  by  M.  J.  Silberberg  has 
been  taken  over  by  Stein  &  Ellbogen  Com-^ 
pany,  31  North  State  .street,  Chicago,  who 
will  have  exclusive  control  of  their  distri- 
bution. The  split-second  time  study  watch 
has  a  double  hand  and  in  addition  to  other 
features  permits  the  taking  of  two  totally 
different  operations  at  the  same  time,  or  the 
taking  of  observations  on  two  closely  relatet 
operations,  each  different  from  the  other, 
The  watch  has  in  addition  the  production 
dial  feature  used  on  the  time-study  watch 
which  saves  the  mental  or  pencil  computai 
tion  after  the  observation  has  been  taken 
and  gives  a  mechanical  testimony  that  cai 
not  be  questioned,  showing  the  amount  of 
production  per  hour  after  one  operation  has 
been  performed. 

For  the  convenience  of  their  customers, 
Stein  &  Ellbogen  Company  have  established 
a  five-day  repair  service,  a  feature  which 
will  be  appreciated. 


STEA.UblUl'   V. 


.L.^w:^u  j.\.\  1  kancisco  harbor 
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Take  It  From  Me 


POLEMAN  COX,  San  Francisco  business  man  of  prominence, 
has  written  and  recently  published  a  book — or  rather  a  book- 
{let — that  bids  fair  to  win  him  a  national  reputation  as  an  author, 
[especially  in  financial  and  commercial  circles.  "Take  It  From  Me" 
is  the  title  of  the  Cox  work  and  although  off  the  press  but  a  short 
time  its  unfailing  message  to  ambitious  employes  has  set  usually 
[conservative  tongues  to  singing  its  praises  in  most  emphatic  terms. 

The  teaching  of  a  lesson  in  business  deportment  and  in  that 
lesson  pointing  the  road  to  success  is  usually  a  difficult  and  fre- 
quently a  futile  task.  But  Cox  has  adopted  an  altogether  unique 
and  original  method  of  forcing  his  message  under  the  skin.  "Laugh 
while  you  learn"  seems  to  be  the  Cox  idea  of  promoting  commer- 
cial education,  for  there  is  many  a  good  laugh  in  the  humorously 
blunt  statements  of  "Take  It  From  Me." 

To  give  full  credit  to  Coleman  Cox,  it  must  be  frankly  ad- 
nlitted  that  his  work  goes  much  further  than  merely  making  the 
employe  be  a  better  man  for  his  company.  His  book  inspires  am- 
bition. It  makes  the  reader  redouble  his  efforts  for  advancement. 
It  makes  him  not  only  want  to  be  a  better  man  for  his  company 
I  but  for  himself  as  well.  It  makes  him  want  to  think  better  and 
dress  better.  It  promotes  absolute  honesty  in  business.  And  it 
offers  a  comforting  word  of  encouragement  to  the  chap  who  thinks 
himself  down  and  out. 

Since  "Take  It  From  Me"  made  its  appearance  in  public 
the  author  has  been  swamped  with  letters  lauding  his  work.  Here 
are  extracts  from  a  few  of  them: 

You  say  some  mighty  good  things.     Can  use  fifty  copies  to  ad- 


vantage in  our  new  business  department. — P'lce-President  Bank  of 
Italy. 

We  think  so  well  of  your  "Take  It  From  Me"  we  would  like 
fifty-five  copies  for  our  employes. — Vice-President  Humboldt  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Let  me  tell  you  right  now,  I  not  only  read  it  but  profited  greatly 
by  reading  and  re-reading  it. — Advertising  Manager  First  National 
Bank. 

It's  a  book  anyone  would  want  to  keep  handy  for  inspirational 
purposes. — Ad  Age. 

We  consider  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  salesmen. — 
Sales  Manager  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 

Its  interesting  appearance,  well  backed  by  its  contents. — Adver- 
tising Manager  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Every  large  firm  in  the  world  would  profit  if  copies  of  "Take 
It  From  Me"  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  employes. — Chauncey 
McGovern,  Author. 

Those  are  just  a  few  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  a 
book  Mr.  Cox  has  turned  out.  And  it's  also  an  attractive  looking 
little  volume,  with  a  smartly  lettered  cover,  high-class  paper,  good, 
readable  type  and  served  to  the  reader  in  coat-pocket  size. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  orders  to  40  California 
street.  Room  3.  Single  copies,  50  cents.  Special  rates  quoted 
for  quantities. 


tSbaay 

LOS  ANGELES  INDUSTRIAL  TRADE  EXPOSITION 

Announcement  is  received  from  the 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  the  city  of  sunshine,  fruit 
and  flowers  is  planning  to  make  its 
formal  entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  centers  and  distribut- 
ing points.  An  Industrial  Trade  Ex- 
position and  First  Annual  Market 
Week  is  being  arranged  for  August 
15  to  20. 

The  displays  of  samples  will  be  made 
in  a  seven-story  concrete  and  steel  unit 
just  completed  for  the  Union  Whole- 
sale Terminal  Company,  having  floor 
space  of  350,000  square  feet.  More  than 
1000  varieties  of  commodities  will  be 
on    display    and    the    manufactured    output    of    more  than  3300  industrial   enterprises  will  be  represented. 

During  the  week  there  will  be  an  elaborate  entertainment  program,  including  a  great  industrial  pageant, 
typifying  Los  Angeles'  graduation  from  a  tourist  center  into  a  world  trading  point. 

The  first  annual  Industrial  Exposition  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  now  has  a  membership  of  more  than  8100  and  which  early  in  the  fall  will  celebrate  its  thirty- 
third  anniversarv. 
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Operating    Tallow    and    Soap    Factories,    Packing    Houses,    including 
Slaughter    Houses    in    Tientsin,    China  —  Flour    Mills    in    Manchuria 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

Tientsin,    Darien,     Harbin "STEINBERG" 

San   Francisco,   New    York "STEINMORAN" 

CODES:     All    Standard,    A.B.C.,    5th,    Imp.,    Bentley's,    Private 

C.  p.  Steinber; 
&  Sons 

Head  Office:    TIENTSIN,  CHINA 
San  Francisco  Office:    a6o  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Agencies: 
VLADIVOSTOK,   SHANGHAI,   HALLAR 

Branches : 
Harbin:     38-84  Boishoi  Prospect         Habarovsk:     Four  Mill   Field 
Darien:     23,   Nichidori  New   York:     2,   Rector  Street 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 


IMPORT 
Fl'RS    (Siberian   and   Manchurian) 
HIDES   (Shantung  Dry  Salted  and 

Hankow    Dry) 
SKINS   (Pony,  Sheep  and  Goat) 
TALLOW    (No.    1   own  make) 
SHEEP   AND   HOG   CASINGS 

(Siberian    and    Chinese) 
NUTS   (Manchurian  All) 


EXPORT: 
IRON  AND   STEEL 
TIN   AND  TERNE   PLATES 
CHEMICALS   (ALL) 
MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 
SOLE  AND  UPPER  LEATHER 
FOODSTUFFS   AND    GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Butlef-Nickerson  CsmpanY       ^^*^  M 


IMPORTERS- EXPORTERS 
40  Californi 
CabisAdtifv 

•BUTHICK- 


DIRECCION  TELEGRAFICA  "HAMMACK,"  TODOS  LOS  CODIGOS  EN  USO 

Mack,  Hanley  Compania 

No.  2  PINE  STREET^— ^ SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

E.  U.  de  A. 

COMISIONISTAS 

Asociados  con  la  Casa  CHAS.  F.  GARRIGUES  CO. 
NUEVA  YORK        CHICAGO 


.#..»..«..«ii»i.».  «    »  i«i.>..«..»..»..»i.»ii«iii 
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EXPORTADORES  DE 


Sosa  Caustica 
Ceniza  de  Sosa 
Acido  Estirico 
Sebos  y  Grasas 
Cera  Parafina 


Degras 

Bicromato  de  Sodio 
Nitrato  de  Amoniaco 
Nitrato  de  Sosa 
Aceite  de  Coco 
Barriles 


IMPORTADORES  DE 

Cera  Candelilla  Cascos  y  Cuernos 

Cera  de  Abeja  Glicerina 

Huesos  Comestibles 

Cisternas  Mercurio  6  Azogue 


Espccializanios  en  productos  quimicos  y  efectos  para  curtir,  Jabon  y  fabricantes  de  candelas. 

Solicitamos  sus  ofertas  y  necesidades  de  los  articulos  arriba  mencionados  6  de  su  semcjansa.  Correspondencia  en 

Espaiiol  6  Ingles. 

REFERENCIAS  BANCARIAS: 
The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  de  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Codes:     Bentlcy's  and  Western  Union  5  Letter 


Cable  Address:    "BUCKSTOD" 


BUCK  &  STODDARD 

Exporters  and  Manufacturers' 
Representatives 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
RAILROAD  SUPPLIES 
MINING  MACHINERY 
GAS  ENGINES,  TRACTORS 
TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  AND 
ACCESSORIES 


STEEL 

IRON 

PIPE 

FITTINGS 

HARDWARE 


Will  also  act  as  purchasing  agents.     Your  inquiries  respectfully  solicited 

OFFICES 


485  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


90  WEST  STREET 
New  York  City 


Special  Buying  Service  to  all  Purchasers  o  American  or 

Oriental  Goods 

Our  Expert  Knowledge  of  Prices  and  Qualities  Will  Save  You  Money  on  Every  Purchase 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  AND  INQUIRIES  TO 

CHICHESTER  &  COMPANY 

25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:      "CHICHESTER."   SAN   FRANCISCO 


All  Kinds  of  Foodstuffs,  Such  as 

Rice  for  Eating  and  Brewing 

Beans  of  California  or  Orient 

Spices  of  the  Orient 

Cocoanut,  Peanut,  Seseme  and  Other  Vege- 
table Oils 

Canned  Salmon,  Sardines,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables 

Flour,  Sugar,  etc. 


TRY  US  FOR 
BREWERS'  RICE,  TALLOW,  ETC. 


All  Kinds  Manufactures,  Such  as 

Caustic  Soda  and  Other  Chemicals 

Tinplate,  Galvanized  Sheets,  etc. 

Steel  and  Iron  Bars,  Plates,  etc. 

Wire,  Wire  Nails,  Rivets,  etc. 

Hardware,  Household  Goods,  etc. 

Machinery,  Stump  Pullers,  etc. 

Brewers'  Equipment,  such  as  Barrels,  Bot- 
tles, Bottle  Tops,  Tin  Foil,  Tanks, 
Supports 

Lumber,  Automobiles  (new  and  second- 
hand) 

Soap,  Paper,  Explosives,  Paraffin 

Agricultural   Implements,   Zinc,   Yellow 
Metal,    Paints,    Cement,    Dry     Goods, 
Launches,  etc. 


Commission  on  Orders  of  Less  than  $1000  U.  S.  G.,  5% 
Over  $1000,  2^% 

We  Deal  Direct  with  the  Producer  and  Save  You  Money 
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I 

Pildoras  Nacionales 

CONTRA  CALENTURAS  = 


DOS  TAMANOS 
35c y  65c 


El  Mejor  Antipaludico 


Pruebese  para  curar: 

Anemia,  Malaria,  Tos  Cronica,  Sudores  Nocturnes 

Debilidad  por  Cualquier  Causa 

No  son  purgantes  Crian  Sangre  Rapidamente 

Muchas  Veces  Curan  Frios  y  Calenturas  en  un  Dia 

Comprense  en  las  Boticas  a  dirijanse  a 


Pildoras  Nacionales  Corporation 

263       SOUTH      WESTERN      AVENUE 

Los  Angeles,  California  — — ^  U.S.A. 


CAMBRIA  SPRING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
-PROVEN  QUALITY" 


Wheels  and  Rims  ::  Spring  Bumpers 
Auto  and  Truck  Springs 

Office:  916-918  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Factory:  913-921  Santee  Street 

LOS  ANGELES      ::      CALIFORNIA 
Code:   WESTERN  UNION 


Sprocket  Wheels  for 
Link  Chain 


Leather  Cups  and 
Packings 


VICTORY 

Manufacturing  Co. 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Factory:   NILES,  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURING  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


CAST  IRON  FLANGED  PIPE  FITTINGS 


mULY-AUGVST,   1921 
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OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Sydney  Short  Line 

21  Days 

Operating  Fast  Mail  Steamers 

Sonoma 

and 

Ventura 

Carrying  Passengers  and   Freight 
between 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  PAGO- 
PAGO,  SYDNEY 


uiiiiiiHuiitiiiiiimiiiiHiiniitiMiiiiiitii 


Rates  on  Application  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  COMPANY 

General  Agents 

Oceanic  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Office:    H.  E.  BURNETT, 
17  Battery  Place  Traffic  Agent 


WHOLESALE 

RETAIL 

SEEDS 

Aggeler 

&  Musser  Seed 

Company 

GROWERS  AND  EXPORTERS                            || 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 

LOS 

ANGELES 

CALIFORNIA 

PAGE  &  JONES 

SHIP  BROKERS  and  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 
MOBILE,     ALABAMA,     U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:   "PAJONES   MOBILE"  All   Leading  Codes  Used 


J.  A.  ROBLEJO 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Desires  to  Secure  Representation  Throughout  Cuba  for 
Exporters  of  Rice,  Canned  Fish  and  Fruits 

MANZANILLO  CUBA 


Casa  Establecida  en  1912 

OFRECE  A 

VD.  ESPLENDIDAS 

FACILIDADES 

Y  EXPERIENCIA  ENCOM- 

PRA  Y  VENTA 

Cobrando  Una  Pequena 
Comision  Facilitamos 
Los  Mejores  Plazos 
Posibles  de  Pago 

Solicitamos  correspondencia  en 
Engles  o  Espanol 


Established  1912 

OFFERS 

SPLENDID  FACILITIES 

AND  EXPERIENCE 

FOR 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 

Smallest  Commission 
Charged 

Best  Possible  Terms  of 
Payment 

Correspondence  Invited  in 
English  and  Spanish 


AMERICAN  PACIFIC  CO. 


San  Francisco,  California 
Mills  Building 

220  MONTGOMERY   STREET 
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Going  After  Business 
With  Latin-America 


STUDY  of  the  export  business  shows  a  de- 
cline in  Latin-American  exports  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  last  year.  The  decline  to 
the  South  American  countries  has  ranged  froiu 
60  to  80  per  cent,  which  may  be  due  to  impaired 
shipping  facilities  and  fluctuating  bank  exchange. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  not  seeking  the  Latin- American  trade  through 
the  proper  channels,  and  then  for  that  reason 
bank  clearings  today  are  much  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago;  while  new  ships  by  the  hun- 
dreds are  lying  idle  on  mud  banks  or  tugging  at 
their  anchors. 

Yet,  there  is  plenty  of  Latin-American  business 
to  be  had,  and  this  is  the  opportune  time  to  go 
after  it.  Not  only  are  there  vast  commercial 
fields  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  but 
there  is  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  trade 
with  us. 

The  ill-success  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Latin- 
American  markets  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  intelligent  service.  Send  out 
experienced  salesmen  who  can  speak  the  language 
of  their  customers  and  who  are  conversant  with 
the  trade  situation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  results  will  be  obtained. 

Attention  also  should  be  given  to  proper  pack- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  selection  of  steamship 
transportation,  and  especially  to  banking  connec- 
tions with  such  interests  as  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  give  efficient  service  through  foreign 
departments.  The  bank  having  officers  with 
practical  knowledge  of  the  import  and  export 
business,  as  well  as  of  banking  requirements,  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  exporters  and  importers. 
Sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  European  merchants  anxiously  seeking  to  re- 
gain control  of  the  Latin-American  markets,  but 
that  we  also  have  the  keen  competition  of  the 
Orient  to  contend  with. 

Careful  observation  of  the  following  rules  by 
exporters  is  urged: 

1.  Proper  transportation  facilities  with  fair 
rates  and  assured  sailing  dates. 

2.  Banking  with  institutions  fully  equipped 
to  protect  your  interest  and  the  interest  of  your 
clients. 

3.  Placing  the  same  confidence  in  Latin- 
American  merchants  as  they  place  in  you. 

This  is  the  advice  of  Don  Carlos  F.  De 
Berna,  manager  of  the  Latin-American  depart- 
ment of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company, 
who  has  been  in  constant  touch  with  Latin- 
American  business  for  twenty  years,  and  who  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  expansion  of  Califor- 
nia's commercial  relations  with  all  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.  Mr.  De  Berna  counts  upon  scores 
of  warm  personal  friends  in  these  countries  to 
again  note  his  good  work  in  their  behalf. 


WRITER'S  SERVICE  BUREAU 

40   CALIFORNIA    STREET 

THE  WRITERS'  SERVICE  BUREAU  was 
established  a  year  ago  to  fill  a  sreatly-needed 
want  in  the  West — to  save  unknown  writers  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  sending  out  manu- 
scripts  that    could   never   hope   to   find    a    market. 

By  reading  the  manuscripts  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  themselves  in  print,  the  WRITERS'  SER- 
VICE BUREAU  is  able  to  give  the  writers  val- 
uable information,  and  to  advise  them  as  to 
whether  their  manuscripts  are  marketable.  If 
not,  the  BUREAU  will  point  out  in  what  way 
the  story,  article  or  scenario  falls  short  of  ed- 
itorial   requirements. 

To  established  writers  the  WRITERS'  SER- 
VICE BUREAU  offers  to  all  an  intermediary  for 
the  marketing  of  their  manuscripts  on  a  10  per 
cent   basis. 
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ANYWHERE  °T»E  PACIFIC 


Operating  the 

LARGEST  FLEET  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

Under  the  American  Flag 


PUGET  SOUND-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Puget 
Sound  and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG 
KONG,  MANILA,  *DAIREN,  'VLADIVOSTOK,  •SINGAPORE. 

(•Freight  only.) 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-TRANS  PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  only)  between  Columbia  River 
and  YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  HONG  KONG, 
DAIREN,   VLADIVOSTOK  and  MANILA. 

CHINA-JAVA  FEEDER  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Hong  Kong  and  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Samarang,  Soerabaia,  Batavia  and  way  ports  con- 
necting at  Hong  Kong  with  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River 
Trans  Pacific  Services. 

PUGET  SOUND-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Tri-weekly  service  (fi'eight  and  passengers)  between  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS 
ANGELES  and  SAN  DIEGO. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER-CALIFORNIA  SERVICE 

Weekly  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Portland  and 
Astoria  and  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES  and  SAN 
DIEGO. 

Regular,  frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria  and  Marshfield,  Coos  Bay,  Eureka  and  San 
Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA   SERVICE 

Frequent  service  (freight  and  passengers)  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and   San   Diego. 

INTERCOASTAL   SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  (freight  only)  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Portland,   Me. 

PUGET  SOUND-ALASKA  SERVICE 

Frequent,  regular  service  between  Puget  Sound  and  all  points  in 
Southeastern   and   Southwestern    Alaska. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Regular  service  (freight  only).  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Straits  Settlement,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia  for 
Barber  Steamship  Line's  services  New  York  to  the  Orient  and 
round  the  world. 


GENERAL    OFFICES: 


Seattle,    Wash.  Tacoma,    Wash.  Shanghai 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Rust  Bldg.         Cor.  Kiangse  &  Nanking 

New  York  City  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

17  State  St.  322  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.  112  Market  St. 

Portland,  Oregon — 101  Third  Street 

A.  F.  HAINES  H.  C.  CANTELOW  M.  F.  CROPLEY 

\  ice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.       Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  Assistant  Manager 

E.   G.   McMICKEN  M.  J.   WRIGHT 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Freight  Traffic  Mgr. 

75   INDIVIDUAL  ADMIRAL  LINE  AGENCIES 

in    the    United    States,    Alaska,    Hawaiian    Islands,    The    Straits 

Settlements,  Philippine  Islands,  China,  Japan  and  Siberia 
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Established    1849  Cable    Address:    "REDBOIS" 

S.  L.  JONES  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

138-140  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Commission  Merchants 

Spices,  Tapiocas,  Rice,  Seeds,  Cereals,  Peanuts,  Sumatra  and  Java  Coffees 

And  Complete  Line  of  Oriental  Products 
Stocks  Spot,  in  Transit  and  for  Import,  at  All  Times 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 
NEW  YORK:  40  Wall  Street.    SEATTLE:  Colman  Building.     PORTLAND:  i  Front  Street.    Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Kobe 


LESHER,  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

881-7  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1852 


MANUFACTURERS   FOR   EXPORT   OF 


MOHAIR  AND  COTTON  SUITINGS 


INCLUDING 


MINERVA  SUITINGS 

(WASHABLE) 


Cable:      PATRON  CLAVES: 

A  B   C   5a   Edicion  Mejorada 

Bentley's,    Lieber's    y 

Western    Union   de   5   letras 

VICTOR  PATRON 

Oceanic  Building,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

iiHiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiaiiini!ini(iMiiiiii:iiini:iiiiiii:iiiiniu!iiiuiii!iiu:i:Ni:iiiiu...wiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuu  iijiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  mi 

COMISIONISTA  IMPORTADOR  EXPORTADOR 

Sardinas  Materias  primas  para  industrias  Aceite  de  Coco  de  Manila 

Frutas  en  lata  ti     j     ..      j    u-  ^ 

.„  ,  Productos  de  hierro  y  acero         Camaron 

Frutas  secas  y  frescas 

Salmon  Madera  y  cajas  desarmadas         Garbanzo 

Mantequilla  Canela  de  Ceylan,  Arroz  y         Productos  Mexicanos  en 

Maquinaria  de  todas  clases  Productos  del  Oriente  General 

:i:;i:i:iiii!iiimiiiiiniin!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiHiiiiiiii:iiiiiii;iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 

Agente  exclusivo  en  la  Republica  Mexicana  para  la  venta  de  los  productos  de: 

California  Optical  Company,  y  Oregon  Box  &  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLICITA  PEDIDOS  Y  CONSIGNACIONES  REFERENCIAS   BANCARIAS 

Conociendo  las  necesidades  del  comercio  e  industrias  mexicanas  y  los  centres  de  produccion  americanos,  puedo 
surtir  pedidos  para  despacho  directo,  en  condiciones  ventajosas  para  mis  clientes. 

Casa  en  la  Republica  Victor  Patron,  Apartado  105 

de  Mexico  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa 
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THIRD  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Floating  Exposition  of  American 


Industries 


A  Ship,  635  Feet  Long,  100  Feet 
Wide,  With  Five  Spacious  Decks 

ITie  deck  houses  are  so  constructed  that,  as  shown  in 
these  cuts,  while  at  sea  they  are  closed  in  and  the  ship 
looks  and  is  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  any  other. 

But,  when  in  the  harbor  these  deck  houses  slide  out- 
ward, and  then  overhang,  thus  creating  an  arena  and  a 
great  parade  and  performance  space  capable  of  seating 
upward  of  twelve  thousand  people  and  presenting  unique 
shows. 

The  lower  decks  are  so  planned  that  exhibits  of  goods 
and  demonstrations  can  be  taken  care  of. 

Amusements,  sideshows,  industrial  exhibits,  sales 
exhibits,  movies,  vaudeville,  refreshments,  service,  art  and 
technical  displays  can  and  will  be  included  in  the  program. 

The  ship  itself  will  be  a  show.  Wonderful  as  it  all 
seems  and  as  it  really  is,  the  plan  is  perfectly  practical.  -yf~- 

Expert  marine  engineers  say  so.     Reliable  business  men  ,^ 

have  examined  and  passed  favorably  on  it. 

^      "^"^  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  SHOW  OR  TO  SELL? 

America  is  producing  a  surplus  of  20  per  cent  and 
must  either  sell  abroad  or  shut  up  at  home. 

The  world  owes  us  a  vast  debt  and  we  must  either 
be  paid  in  goods  or  abandon  all  hope  of  payment. 

We  must  trade  abroad.  To  do  all  of  this  we  must 
compete  with  the  foreign  powers  in  the  Orient,  which 
want  and  are  after  that  trade. 


Take  a  real  exposition  to  the  people  whose  trade 


we  want. 


This  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  are  ready  now  to  discuss  with  you  the  question 
of  space  reservation. 


MR.  MANUFACTURER  AND  MR.  SHOWMAN,  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED? 
WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT  IT  AND  DO  IT  TODAY 

The  Floating  Exposition  of  American  Industries 

40  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 


Established  1848 


Passengers  and  Freight 


Under  American  Flag 


Trans-Pacific  Service 

"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 

San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila, 

Hongkong 

Passenger  and   freight   sailings  by  new  and   luxurious  U.   S.   Shipping  Board   steamer, 

Empire  State   (early  October),  U.   S.   Shipping   Hoard  steamer   (middle  October),  and 

U.   S.   Shipping   lioard   steamer   Golden   State    (late   October). 

Manila-East  India  Service 

San  Francisco  direct  to  India,  calling  at  Honolulu,  Manila,  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Colombo,  Madras,  Calcutta 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  monthly  by  S.  S.  Creole  State  (August),  S.  S.  Wolverine 
State  (September),  S.  S.  Granite  State  (October) 

Panama  Service 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Canal  Zone 

Passenger  and   freight   sailings   every  two   weeks 

San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings   every   ten  days — five   steamers 

San  Francisco-Baltimore  Service 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Central  America,  Norfolk 

and  Baltimore 

Passenger  and  freight   (via  Panama  Canal) 

Calling  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Manzanillo,  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala, La  Libertad,  Corinto,  through  Panama  Canal, 
Kingston  and  Havana 

Sailings    monthly   by    Steamships    Venezuela,    Ecuador   and    Colombia 

Shanghai-Hongkong-Calcutta  Service 

Between  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Penang, 

Rangoon,  Calcutta 

Freight  only.     Sailings  every  ten  days — eight  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 


Through  bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  points  beyond  ports  of  call 


General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Office: 

621    MARKET   STREET 
San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 

508  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  San  Francisco 

10  HANOVER  SQUARE,  New  York 

400  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  Baltimore 

Managing  Agents,  V.  S.  Shipping  Board 
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CALIFORNIA  SILK  f 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  AN  UNUSUAJ-  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
AN  EQUALLY  UNUSUAL  OP^J^ORTUNITY  FOR  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 


40,000  Scares  Out  of  a  Total  of  200,000,  the  Remainder 
Being  Held  in  the' Treasury,  are  Offered  to  Investors 


REASONS   FOR   INVESTMENT 

First:     California  receiv-es  the  raw  silk  from  the  Orient  and  it  should  be 

factoried  here' to  save  the  waste  iiiVfolved  in  transcontinental'' haulage. 

^..--^  .  ,  .  , 

j     Second:     Labor,  power,  light  and  climatic  conditions  make  it  possible  to 
W'feave  silk  in  this  region  at  a  surprisingly  large  economy. 

•Third:  This  Company  has  secured  the  services  of  efficient  and  thoroughly 
expe/ienced  loom  and  business  management,  and  has  the  approval  of  bankers 
and  prominent  citizens.  .     '  « 

Fourth;  The  silk  industry — ^the  eighth  greatest  in  this  country — is  so  im- 
mensely profitable  that  even  in  the' East,  working  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions, amazing  fortunes  and  dazzling  dividends  are  being  and  have  been  niade 
by  such  great  pioneers  as  the  Cheneys,  Keysers,  Eagles,  Deerys,  Beldens  and 
others. 

Write  today  about  it.   Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  now. 

ADDRESS 

CALIFORNIA  SECURITIES 

40  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


i 


CALIFORNIA  SECURITIES, 

40  California  Street 


Please  supply. mc  with  full  particulare   regarding   the   California   Silk   Mills   and 


llie  shares  now  being  offered. 
Name 


Street 


Citv 


Reference 


